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PART  I. 


MEMOIRS  OF  CELEBRATED  PERSONS,  WHO  HA  VE 
DIED  WITHIN  THE  YEARS  1825-1826. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  DAVID  OCHTERLONY. 
Bart.  O.  C.  B. 

J.  HIS  gallant  and  distinguished  cAcer  was  bom  on  tbe  12th 
of  February,  1758.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  David  Och- 
teriony,  Esq.  of  Boston)  New  England.  His  paternal  great- 
grand&ther,  Alexander  Ocfaterlony,  was  Laird  of  Petfbrthy, 
in  the  county  of  Angus. 

When  eighteen,  tbe  subject  of  this  memoir  went  to  India 
as  a  Cadet  He  was  qipointed  Ensign  on  the  Bengal  Esta- 
Uishment  on  the  7th  of  Febniery,  1 776 ;  and  became  Lieu- 
tenant on  the  1 7th  of  September  following. 

Lieutenant  Ochterlony's  regiment,  the  2«th  Native  Jn- 
fentry,  was  one  of  the  five  raiments  sent  in  1781  from 
Bengal,  onder  Colonel  Pearse,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the 
Presidency  of  Madras,  in  consequence  of  the  irruption  of 
Hyder  AU  into  tbe  Camatic;  and  the  total  defeat  of  Colonel 
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Baillie,  in  the  Gimtoor  dmar.  The  detachmeat  marched 
along  the  sea-coftst  eleven  hundred  miles;  and  joined  the 
ibrce  assembled  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Eyre  Coot^ 
(U  the  Choultry  plain,  llie  campaigns  which  succeeded 
were  most  arduous.  Cuddalore,  captured  by  the  French 
General  Duchemin  in  1 782,  was  besle^^  by  Major-General 
Stuart,  in  June  1783.  A  sally  was  made  by  the  French 
trot^  upon  the  Bengal  Sepoys  (including  the  Slth  re^nient), 
whilst  the  latter  were  in  the  trenches.  They  recdred  the 
attack  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  finally  repulsed  their 
European  assailants.  The  testimony  of  General  Stuart  to 
the  conduct  of  bis  troops  was  of  the  warmest  kind: 
"  Nothing,  I  believe,  io  history,"  was  his  observation,  "  ever 
exceeded  the  heroism  and  coolness  of  this  army  in  general." 

On  this  occasion  Lieutenant  Ochterlony  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Hyder 
Ali,  in  1782,  he  was  restored  to  liberty;  and  in  Januaiy, 
1785,  the  Bengal  troops  returned  to  Calcutta^  the  detach- 
ment having  been  reduced  from  upwards  of  five  thousand 
men  to  less  than  two  thousand.  Govemor-Generat  Hastings 
visited  these  brave  troops  at  their  encampment  at  Ghyret^ ; 
and  in  the  order  which  ha  issued  on  that  occasion,  dated 
January  25th,  1785,  he  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  their 
courage  and  conducL 

The  services  of  Lieutenant  Ochterlony  were  rewarded  by 
the  staffappointmentof  Judgv-Advocate-Oeneralofoneof  the 
divisions  of  the  army,  a  post  which  he  retained  many  years. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  1 796,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
and  on  the  21  Bt  of  April,  1800,  to  that  of  Major.  On  the 
18th  of  March,  1803,  he  was  made  Lieutenant  Colonel ;  was 
in  service  with  the  12th  Native  In&ntry  under  the  personal 
conunand  of  the  Commander^in-Chie^  General  (afterwards 
Lord)  Lake;  and  was  present  at  the  c^ture  of  the  forts  of 
Sasnee,  Bejigurh,  and  Catchoura,  in  the  Dooaub. 

In  the  arrangements  for  disconcerting  the  great  Mahratta 
Confederacy  to  expel  the  British,  and  acquire  an  ascendancy 
hy  the  possession  of  the  person  of  ^lab  Alum,  the  ntmuoal 
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Soreraga  of  Delhi,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ochterluny  was  at- 
tached to  the  grand  army  under  General  Lake,  as  Depu^ 
Adjutant-General.  He  .  was  consequently  present  at  the 
a&ir  near  Coel,  on  the  29tb  of  August;  the  assault  of 
Allyghur,  on  the  4th  of  September ;  and  the  great  battle  of 
Delhi,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1803;  which  last  event 
restored  the  descendant  of  the  Moghul  emperors,  and  exalted 
the  character  and  prowess  of  die  Bridsh  army  in  the  estim- 
ation of  the  native  powers. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Delhi,  LieutenantrColonel 
Ochterloay  was  nominated  Envoy,  or  Resident,  at  the  court 
of  the  Emperor  Shah  Alum.  Next  year  he  sustained,  with 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bum,  a  desperate  attempt  of  Holkar's 
troops  under  Scindia,  to  recover  possession  of  Delhi ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  had  to  control  a  restless  and  discontented 
populace.  For  this  well-perfonned  service  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ochterlouy  obtained,  on  the  24th  October,  1 804,  the 
Govemor-Gensral's  "  earnest  thanks  and  unqualified  ap- 
probation." " 

Peace  bdmg  completely  re-established  in  this  quarter,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  civil  service  was  appointed  to  succeed  laeutenant- 
Colonel  Ochterlony  at  the  court  of  Delhi,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel-  was  nominated  to  command  the  fortress  of  Allahabad. 
From  this  inactive  situation  he  was  removed  in  ISOS,  to 
command  a  force  assembled  on  the  north-west  frontier,  to 
oppose  some  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  Seiks.  With 
that  force,  be  established  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutnleje. 

*  Bltnct  of*  letter  from  ■  Geld-officer,  dated  Febnivy,  1805.  — "  Having 
receiTed  wtounta  Irom  Cotonet  Ochlerloiif,  acting  resident  at  Delhi,  that  the 
whole  of  Holkar'i  in£u)t77  had  invBted  chat  city,  ne  marched  to  ita  reJteT,  and 
■niTcd  tbere  on  the  l!tth  of  October,  when  the  enemy  mored  o9*  predpilalelf . 
after  hating  battered  the  walk  Tor  eight  dajra,  which  left  the  whole  nearly  in  mini ; 
and  althou^  in  the  counc  of  that  time  the;  made  lereral  aoaulli  at  dilT^eot 
place*,  they  were  gloriously  repulsed,  with  great  Iom,  on  erery  occaaion,  by  our 
gallant  troops,  not  in  number  one^huodredth  part  of  the  enemy  i  for  which 
Colonel  OchterJony  has  had  the  highest  honours  confeired  on  him,  both  ^  Uic 
GNmnmder.ia-chief,  and  by  Marquii  Welledey. " 
b2 
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Oq  dw  1st  cif  Jatniaijr  IgiS,  iMntenahUColonel  Oohter* 
hmy  *is  promoted  to  the' rank  of  edonel,  and  on  the  ttk  of 
June  1814i  to  that  of  miQor-genefri. 

For  a  series  of  yeeets  the  Mepanlesa  hiA  been  malrhig 
taoMachmeiits  do  the  firidah  domitiionfl,  whi(A«  not  bell% 
Tigoroualy  resisted  at  first,  thejr  were  encoaraged  to  contihtiet 
At  length  a  remonstrance  was  made  to  the  oourt  of  CatmaO'* 
doo  on  the  autject,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  on  the 
part  of  both  states,  to  examine  jointly  the  pretended  rights  ot 
the  Nepaulese  to  the  lands  which  they  had  acquired^  The 
r«sult  of  this  enquiry  was  a  complete  refutation  of  all  their 
pretensions,  and  the  production  of  the  most  satisiactoiy  evv* 
dence  of  the  artifice  and  violence  with  which  their  acquisitions 
had  been  obtained ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  public  exposure^ 
they  continued  to  evad^  on  various  pretences,  the  demands  of 
the  British  Government  for  restitution.  It  was  far,  however^ 
irom  the  wish  of  the  latter  to  engage  in  a  war  with  N^muI* 
if  this  extremity  could  be  avoided ;  and  measones  of  forbear^ 
ance  and  conciliation  were  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  cam* 
patible  with  the  dignity  of  the  English  empire.  In  the  course 
of  the  investigations,  it  appeared,  that  the  Nq»iulese  had 
occupied,'  about  five  and  twenty  years  before,  a  considerabU 
part  of  the  connti^  which  had  since  been  ceded  to  the  Com'' 
pany  by  the  Newaub  of  Oude,  and  to  which  they  had  no 
better  clayn  than  they  had  to  any  other  portion  of  the  terri-^ 
lory  which  they  bad  seized.  As  (his  ^oirassion,  however, 
bad  not  been  made  directly  on  the  Company's  dominions,  it 
i^peared  possible  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  N^wnles^ 
without  injury  to  the  credit  of  the  British  government;  and  it 
was  therefore  proposed  to  relincjuish  our  jight  to  it  in  their 
fiivour,  on  condition  that  they  should  peaceably  restore  the 
lands  which  they  bad  usurped  on  the  English  territory.  To  rfiis 
proposition  an  evasive  reply  was  received ;  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  inform  them,  that  we  insisted  on  the  resumption 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  all  the  parts  which  they  had 
acquired  by  direct  aggressimi  on  the  Company's  deminioiUi 
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Id  the  meaatime)  it  was  known)  that  they  bad  for  some  time 
beoa  layii^  up  large  stores  of  sal^ietre ;  purchasing  and  fobri- 
cadng  arms;  and  oqc^iziag  and  disdplining  thor  troops, 
iHider  soma  European  deserters  in  their  serrioe,  Aer  the 
model  of  the  companies  of  our  Sqioy  battalions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  permving  that  thore  was  no 
end  to  evasion,  that  every  effort  at  accommodation  served  only 
to  augment  the  pretensions  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Ne- 
paalese,  and  that  longer  delay  would  only  render  a  contest 
more  arduous,  it  was  deemed  indispensable  by  the  British 
genual  to  bring  the  question  to  inrniediate  issue;  and  a  por- 
titm  t£  countiy  in  Ooorackpoor,  in  whidi,  during  the  very 
progress  of  the  discussion,  they  bad  seized  upwards  of  thirty 
vUlages,  was  selected  ai  a  fit  place  in  which  to  decide  the 
point.  Ample  time  was  allowed  for  the  journey  of  a  messen- 
ger from  Caicntta  to  Catmsndoo,  for  deliberation  and  de> 
cision  oa  the  subject  there,  and  for  the  dispatch  and  execution 
of  orders  by  the  Nepaulese  authorities  established  in  the  ter- 
ritories in  question ;  and  they  were  distinctly  informed,  that 
i^  at  the  conclusion  of  a  specific  period,  this  portion  of  country 
vras  not  relinquished,  the  Company  would  retake  it  by  force. 
A  body  of  troops,  adequate  to  the  service,  was  at  the  same 
time  held  in  readiness ;  and  orders  to  carry  the  above  resolu- 
tion into  effect,  without  reference  to  government^  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  me^trates  at  Goorackpoor.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  ^^inted  time,  no  steps  whatsoever  had  been  taken  by 
Ae  Nepaulese  towards  a  compliance  with  this  requisition,  un- 
did they  manifest  the  smallest  symptom  of  any  such  intention. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Martin  (the  Judge)  advanced  with  a  small 
force  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Richardson,  and  re-established 
tiie  di&reDC  Tbannahs;  tbe  N^Hiulese  authorities,  with  what 
troc^  they  had,  retiring  on  his  approach.  For  some  time 
things  went  on  in  tranquillity ;  but  when  the  troops  bod  &lleai 
back,  to  avoid  tbe  unhealthy  season,  which,  in  that  part  of 
the  Qountry,^  is  particularly  fatal  to  any  race  of  maa  bM  the 
nattves  of  the  provuice  itself,  a  Nepaulese  force  descended 
fcom  the  bSls,  SHiprised  die  Thaiuudis  in  the  ni^t-tinie,  and 
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murdered  and  wounded  a  large  pn^rtion  of  the  officers,  tbe 
rest  making  their  escape  b;  flight.  After  all  that  had  passed, 
an  outrage  of  this  sort  might  justly  be  considered  as  placing 
us  at  once  in  a  state  of  actual  war ;  but  as  no  opposiUon  had 
been  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Thannahs,  it  was  considered  just  possible  that  the  peaceable 
execution  of  that  measure  might  have  been  owing  to  orders 
transmitted  from  Catmandoo,  and  that  the  subsequent  attack 
was  the  unauthorized  act  of  the  local  authorities  on  the  fron' 
tiers ;  and  the  British  government,  anxious  to  the  last  to  avoid 
involving  the  country  in  hostilities,  made  one  more  application 
to  the  Rajah,  to  give  him  the  option  of  disavowing  this  piece 
of  violence,  and  of  punishing  the  o&ndersj  an  application 
that  proved  as  unavaiUng  as  the  rest.  It  became  obvious, 
therefore,  that  war  was  necessary  and  unavoidable,  the  for- 
bearance of  the  British  government  having  been  carried  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent.  The  security  of  the  inhabitants  along 
the  frontiers  had  been  destroyed ;  our  territories  usurped ;  our 
just  demands,  and  our  efibrts  for  accommodation,  alike  treated 
with  contempt ;  aggressions  continued  during  the  very  pro- 
gress of  the  discussions  entered  into  by  both  states  for  the 
express  purpose  of  investigating  acts  of  the  same  unjustifiable 
violence :  and,  finally,  the  British  territory  invaded  by  a  mili- 
tary force,  and  the  officers  of  the  civil  government  murdered 
at  their  stations. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was,  by  a  varie^  of  operations, 
undertaken  at  once,  (for  the  accomplishment,  indeed,  of  sepa- 
rate objects,  but  those  objects  mutually  &cilitating  each  other,) 
to  wrest  the  country  suddenly  from  the  Nepaulese.  With  this 
view,  it  was  intended  that  the  principal  division  of  the  army, 
und^r  Major-General  B.  Marley,  should  move  from  Palna  on 
the  capital,  by  the  route  of  Etonde  and  Chusapanee;  while  a 
force  under  Major-General  Sullivan  Wood  should  penetrate 
into  Crorkah,  by  the  route  of  Rootswild,  and  prevent  the 
transfer  of  the  war  to  the  westward.  The  same  reasoning  was 
applied  in  arranging  the  attack  to  be  made  on  the  troops 
serving  in  the  western  part  of  the.,cnemy's  <lominions.     A 
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dinsioB  onder  Major-General  Ochterlony,  to  advance  from 
the  Sutulge,  was  directed  against  the  force  under  Umar  Sing; 
and  Major-Generat  Gillespie,  at  the  head  of  another,  was  to 
occapy  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon,  and  the  territory  of  Sul'' 
naghiir,  and  cut  off  tlie  communimtioa  with  the  capital  and 
the  resources  to  the  eastward.  As  soon  as  these  operations 
were  sufficiently  advanced,  another  colnmn  was  to  possess  itself 
of  Almora  and  Keuraoon,  and  to  open  routes  between  the 
different  divisions. 

The  only  part  of  this  plan  that  can  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  attended  with  complete  success,  was  that  intrusted 
to  Abjor-General  Ochterfony.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  a  review  of  the  operations  of  the  other  divisions, 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  briefly  to 
sketch  those  of  the  western  division,  under  the  command  of 
ike  subject  of  this  memoir.  Major-Generat  Ochterlony,  who 
had  to  contend  with  e  country  of  great  difficulty,  and  with 
an  enemy,  who,  throughout  the  campaign,  displayed  a  degree 
of  energy,  of  genius,  and  of  resource,  unprecedented  in  a 
native  leader,  by  a  series  of  operations  gradually  forced  him 
from  post  to  post,  and  at  length  cooped  him  up,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender,  in  the  alitiDst  inaccessible  fortress  of 
Mallown.  This  success  put  us  in  possession  of  the  more 
recent  conquests  of  the  Gorkahs,  between  the  Ganges  »nd 
the  Sutulege,  and  produced  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
fort  of  Jytuck,  before  which  Major-General  Martindell  (who, 
on  the  fall  of  Major-General  Gillespie,  before  CalUnger,  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  division)  had  been  long  oc- 
cupied, and  with  it  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon,  and  the  territory 
of  Suenaghur. 

Major-General  Ochterlony  was  desUned,  however,  to  gain 
still  bri^ter  distinctions  in  this  war.  Although  a  treaty  had 
been  signed  by  the  Rajah's  deputies,  the  Kajah  refused  to 
ratify  it,  and  the  British  troc^  again  took  the  field :  the 
chief  command  was  now  ^ven  to  Major-General  Ochterlony. 
The  succeeding  operations  are  still  the  theme  of  applause 
aiBongst  military  men :  the  passage  of  the  great  Soul  forjgtj 
b4 
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withoot  the  loss  of  e  man*  —  the  tivntng  of  the  oelcfantsd 
Cheeringhsutee  pass,  by  a  n^ged,  precipitoHs,  and  in^tM 
country,  not  unaptly  compared  to  ihx  Alps  and  I^reoeea^  — 
and  tb«  total  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  a  desperate  action  on  t^e 
heights  of  Muckwanpore,  which  induced  the  Nepaslese  RtyaK 
to  aoc^t  with  joy  the  very  conditions  which  a  few  weeks  pT»- 
riously  he  had  rejected  with  disdain.  The  treaty,  whidi  had 
been  signed  2d  S^tember  1815,  was  ratified  Mardi  t,  1816. 
These  services  were,  as  they  well  deserved  to  be^  liberally 
rewarded.  In  April,  1815,  the  major-general  was  created  a 
knight-commander  of  the  Bath,  being  one  of  the  first  Ccmd- 
pany's  officers  who  received  that  honour.  In  November, 
1815,  be  was  rused  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet.  At  a  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  6th  of  December,  1815,  a  repoti  from  the  Conmiittee  of 
Corre^Mmdence  having  been  read,  it  was  resolved  unajiimoufily, 
that  "  in  consideration  of  the  eminent  and  most  beneficial  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Company  by  Miyor-^neral  Sir  David 
Ocbterlony,  Bart  and  K.C.B.,  in  the  war  against  the  state  of 
Nepaul  (by  which  the  honour  of  the  British  arms  was  i^held, 
and  the  enemy,  after  the  capture  of  extensive  provmces,  im- 
portant to  than,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  on  terms  favour- 
able to  the  Company),  a  pension  of  1 000^  per  aatmm  be  graaled 
to  him,  to  commence  from  the  date  of  the  victory  over  the 
Nepaulese  army,  the  16th  of  April,  1815:  the  sud  grant 
hting  subject  to  the  (^probation  of  the  Court  of  Prc^ietars." 
When  the  Court  of  Pn^rietors  met,  the  chairman  made  the 
foUowing  address  to  them : — "  The  papers  connected  wiUt 
this  subject  had  been,"  he  observed,  "  before  the  proprietors, 
and  the  most  material  of  them  were  published  in  the  aewa- 
papers.  It  therefore  would  not  be  necessaiy  for  him  to  take 
up  much  time  in  stating  die  merits  of  Sir  David  Ochterloiqr. 
They  were  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  need  any  laboured  paoo- 
gyric.  They  appeared  so  clear,  th^  aCood  so  completely  by 
themselves,  that  they  wanted  not  any  advmtdtious  asustance 
to  suf^rt  than.  He  should  do  no  More  than  ventuK  to 
sketch  a  brief  ootlioe  of  those  services  which  <he  Con^uy 
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HUe  ftow  called  on  to  lewwd.  Gentlenus  wdold  be  awwc^ 
that  the  enemy  ^  Dand  OchtoloBy  bad  to  G(^  with  in  tke 
Ncpuiles^  WR9  cue  of  a  new  deecr^tioDi  one  irbom  wenevcr 
had  to  combat  before.  The  Nepaidese  were  djffiw^it  is  cha- 
ittct^  from  those  native  force*  with  whom  we  had  fcrmeriy  to 
conteod ;  and  their  eotmtiy,  almost  inaccessiMe,  wa»  differeot 
firom  any  one  into  which  our  anna  had  previonaly  penebvtad. 
The  war  wes,  dierefore,  a  very  anUious  trndertaking  from  the 
b^pnniag.  A  very  great  part  of  the  eDterprise  reeled  with 
Sir  DbtmI  Ochtierlony.  h  had  happened  dtat  several  of  the 
operations  conducted  by  odier  officers  had  &iled;  but  Sbr 
Dand  was  uniformly  succesafbl :  bis  measures,  in  every  in- 
etanee,  were  judicious  end  prc^r ;  and  dbey  were  crowned  by 
B  good  ibrtune,  coatinned  and  progressive.  While  other 
divtaons  of  the  army  were  repulsed,  that  commanded  by  him 
attained  every  object  it  sought  to  aditeve ;  elthough  opposed 
by  a  determined  enemy,  and  having  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
tend with  the  disedvaotage  of  a  country  Diost  difficult  of 
access.  By  ^  conduct,  Sir  Itavid  Ochterlooy  had  upheld 
the  military  character  of  this  oountry,  when  reverses  had  taken 
place  in  almost  every  other  quarter.  The  part  he  had  acted 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  in  its  efiects  on  the  enemy, 
its  i^ieitation  on  our  own  troops,  and,  above  all,  its  influence 
on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  natives  of  India  generally. 
Having  supported  Ibe  chaauctec  and  cause  of  his  country  ai 
^lis  manner.  Sir  David  compelled  the  enemy  to  have  recourse 
to  negociations  which,  be  (the  cheirmui)  trusted,  had  ere 
that  terminated  in  peace.  The  battles  of  the  14di,  15th,  and 
16th  of  April,  on  the  MoUown  Hills,  had  ended  in  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  the  Nepaulese  forces.  The  principal 
i^cer  of  the  owmy,  Umar  Sing  Tbi^ipa,  a  brave  and  etpe- 
rienced  warrior,  was  captured ;  the  provinces  of  Gorlcah  fell 
into  o«r  huds ;  and  a  convention]  leading  to  terms  of  peac^ 
was  entered  into.  Those  circumstance^  and  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  government  of  India,  (for  Earl  Moira  and  die 
couBcil  of  Calcutta  h^d  ^ven  a  particular  prominence  to  the 
ffaararter  and  services  of  %r  David  Ochterlony,  and  poiiUed 
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him  oat  to  the  earliest  consideration  of  the  company),  had 
induced  die  Couit  of  Directors  to  accede  unanimonsly  to  the 
resolution  then  under  consideration.  But  if  they  had  wished 
to  take  a  more  g«ieral  view  of  the  subject  and  thereby  to 
delay  the  expression  of  th^r  c^inion  on  the  conduct  of  Sr 
David  Ochterlony,  they  would  hardly  have  done  so  with  pro- 
priety ;  because  the  government  of  this  country  had  already 
mariced  their  high  sense  of  bis  services,  by  conferring  on  him 
a  very  great  honour.  Sir  David's  fortune  was  extremely 
mod^Bte.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  literally  lived 
on  his  pay,  and  had  therefore  saved  nothing.  Under  these 
drcnmstances  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  enable  htm  to  support 
a  style  commensurate  with  the  digni^  so  graciously  bestowed 
<m  him  by  his  Royei  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  had  passed 
the  Tesoludon,  n^ch  he  now  proposed  that  court  should 
confirm."    The  proposition  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

In  December,  1816,  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ; 
with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Oovemor-General,  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  following  account  of  the  cere- 
mony appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Government  Gazette  of  the 
j»th  April,  1818:  — 

"  M^or-General  Sr  David  Ochterlony  having  arrived  at 
the  bead-quarters  of  His  Excellency  the  most  noble  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  Commander-in-Chie^  his  Lordship  avail- 
ed fiimself  of  the  Major-General's  presence,  to  invest  him 
with  the  insignia  of  (he  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  and  instructions  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  signi6ed  to  His  Lord- 
ship by  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  one  of  His  Majesty's  prind- 
pat  Secretaries  of  State.  Friday,  the  20th  of  March,  on 
which  day  the  camp  was  at  Terwah,  having  been  ^pointed 
for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  the  civil  officers  in 
attendance  on  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  the 
officers  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  and  the  officers  <^ 
the  body  guard,  and  of  the  second  battalion  S5th  regiment  of 
native  infantry,  forming  His  Excellency's  escort,  were  assem-t 
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tied  at  the  Govemor-General's  durbar  tent  on  the  occasion. 
The  Newaub  Ahmed  Buksh  Khan,  and  the  Anmil  of  the 
district,  with  other  local  officers  of  the  government  of  His 
Excellency  the  Vizier,  as  well  as  the  native  officers  of  the 
body  guard  and  the  escort,  were  also  present.  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor-General  entered  the  durbar  tent  at  on« 
o'clock,  preceded  by  his  secretary,  and  the  Persian  secretary 
to  the  government,  bearing  respecdvely  the  badge  and  decor- 
ations, and  the  statutes  of  the  order,  and  by  the  whole  of 
His  Lordship's  personal  staff.  His  Lordship  having  taken 
his  seat,  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  introduced  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Doyle  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young,  with  the  usual 
forms ;  and  having  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  carpet  on 
which  the  Oovemor-General's  chair  was  placed,  His  Lord- 
ship rose  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"  '  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  —  I  cannot  figure  to  myself 
any  occasion  on  which  the  high  honour  of  representing  the 
Prince  Regent  could  be  equally  flattering  with  this  ceremony, 
in  which  he  has  deigned  to  order  that  I  shall  act  for  his  royal 
person.  The  instruction  has  communicated  to  me  a  portion 
of  the  warmth  with  which  the  generous  mind  of  His  Royal 
Highness  glows  at  every  opportunity  of  encouragmg  any  e0brt 
that  tends  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  British  nation ;  and  I 
feel  consciously  elevated  by  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  duty. 
Ypu  are  to  receive  the  honourable  bodge  with  which  I  am  com- 
missioned to  invest  you,  as  a  recognition  of  your  admirable  seal, 
and  of  the  advantages  secured  by  that  zeal  to  your  country's 
interesL  Such  a  public  acknowledgment  of  your  professional 
merit  would  alone  be  sufficient  matter  of  pride ;  yet  I  have 
to  congratulate  you  on  what  must  be  still  more  touching  to 
your  feelings.  You  have  obliterated  a  distinction  painful  for 
the  officers  of  the  Honourable  Company ;  and  you  have  opened 
the  door  for  your  brothers  in  arms  to  a  reward,  which  the 
recent  dbplay  of  exalted  spirit  and  invincible  intrepidity 
proves  could  not  be  more  deservedly  extended  to  the  ofiicers 
of  any  army  on  earth.' 
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**  The  Goveroor-General  then  iavested  Sir  IHvid  QehtCT^ 

l<HDy  ?vith  Jite  iiuiguia  of  ibti  order,  under  ft  lalute  fif  thirteen 

^UDS."  —  . 

As  a  lurther  maxk  of  disttncdon  for  this  gsUant  flffic«r*5 
services,  an  hooourablfi  wigmentatioo  to  his  arms  wasgcaateijt 
in  the  following  terms : 

"  mUeiaU,  Jtmuaty  14,  1817. 
**  His  Royal  Hiighness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and 
oa  the  hehalf  of  His  Maiesty,  taking  into  consider^on  the 
hi^y-dbtinguished  services  rendered  by  Sir  David  Ochter- 
loay,  Bart,  a  major-general  in  the  anjiy  in  the  Elast  Indies, 
and  Knigbt  Grand  Cross  of  lix  most  honouraUe  miliary 
order  of  the  Bath,  on  divers  important  occasions,  durmg  a 
period  of  thirty-nine  years,  particularly  in  the  course  of  those 
arduous  operations  of  the  Mahrstta  war,  which  coDdmced  to 
the  decbive  victory  gained  by  the  British  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  late  General  Viscount  Lake,  in  the  memor* 
ahle  conBict  before  Delhi,  on  the  11th  September,  180S;  to 
the  consequent  surrender  of  that  capital ;  and  to  the  restora- 
tion of  His  Majesty  Shah  Alum  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  f 
as  also  the  proo&  of  wisdom  and  military  talent  afforded  by 
this  officer  during  the  subsequent  defence  of  the  said  ci^ 
agamstthe  whole  force  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkw;  his  prudeid 
arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  comparatively  few  troops 
imder  bis  orders ;  his  judicious  conduct  at  so  difficult  a  crisis, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  high  and  important  functions  of  Bri* 
Ush  Kesident  at  the  court  of  Delhi,  combined  with  his  great 
energy  and  animated  personal  exertions,  to  which  were  chiefly 
attributed  the  safety  of  that  capital,  and  of  the  person  of  Shah 
Alum,  at  a  time  when  the  loss  of  either  might  have  proved 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests  in  Hiodostaa ;  and 
further,  the  unremitdng  zeal,  foresight*  and  dedsioD*  mani- 
fested by  the  said  Major-Geaeral,  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty,  during  the  late  contest  with  the  stat^  of  Ne- 
paul,  especially  in  that  series  of  combined  movement^  dnring 
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tbe  t%htt  of  the  U\h  uid  1  jth  of  April,  1815,  liffihtst  the 
fbi^ed  pGsitioin  of  the  Oorltfth  snny  on  the  bdgbts  of  Mal- 
lomt,  trimh  led  to  the  estabUshment  of  tbe  Brituh  troops  on 
Aat  rftnge  trf*  taoantidii^  theretofore  deemed  to  be  Imprt^ 
n^le ;  to  the  eracdatkui  by  th«  enemy  of  the  fortresses  of 
MallowD  snd  Jytuck ;  to  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Umar 
iSmg  Tht^pa,  the  chief  commander  of  the  hostile  force ;  and 
to  the  succetsful  and  glorious  terminadon  of  that  cmnpaign ; 
and,  laidy,  tiie  judgment,  perseverance,  and  vigour,  displayed 
by  the  said  Major-General,  as  commander  of  the  British 
forces,  upon  tbe  renewal  of  the  contest  with  the  aforesaid 
stat^  the  happy  and  triumphant  results  of  which  have  been- 
consolidated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  highly  beneficial  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  British  empire  in  India :  —  His  Royal  Highness, 
desirous,  in  addition  to  other  marks  of  his  royal  approbation, 
of  commemorating  tbe  foithfiil  and  important  services  of  tbe 
said  Major-General,  by  granting  unto  him  certain  armorial 
augmentations,  has  been  pleased  to  g^ve  and  grant  His  M»> 
jesty's  royal  licence  and  permission,  that  he,  the  sud  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  and  his  descendants,  may  bear  to  the  armorial 
ensigns  of  Ochterlony  tbe  honourable  augmentations  follow- 
ing^ via.  —  *  On  an  embattled  chief  two  banners  in  adtire,  tbe 
one  of  the  Mahratta  states,  inscribed  DHhi,  the  other  of  the 
state  of  Nepaul,  inscribed  Nepatd,  the  stares  broken  and  en* 
drcled  by  a  wreath  of  laurel,*  with  this  motto  to  the  artn% 
VIE.  —  *  lyudettlia  el  animo ;'  and  the  crest  of  honourable  aiig* 
mentation  firilowing,  viz.  —  '  Out  of  an  eastern  crown,  inscribed 
Hepmd,  an  arm  issuant,  die  hand  grasping  a  baton  of  com- 
mand entwined  by  an  olive  branch  ;'  provided  the  said  armo- 
rial ensigns  be  first  duly  exemplified  accordn^  to  the  laws  of 
arms,  otherwise  the  said  royal  licence  to  be  void  and  of  none 
effect" 

On  die  eth  of  F^ruary,  1817,  the  two  Hoases  of  Parlia- 
ment come  to  the  following  unanimoaa  vote; — "  Resolved, 
That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  given  to  Major-General  iSir 
David  Ochterlony,  Bart.,  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  bmiourable 
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military  ord»  of  the  Batb,  for  the  skill,  tbIout,  and  persever- 
ance^ displayed  by  hitn  in  the  lale  war  with  Nepaol,  to  which 
the  result  of  that  contest  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed ;  and  also 
to  the  several  officers  of  the  army*  both  European  and  native, 
for  the  bravely  and  discipline  displayed  by  them  in  that  ar- 
duous contest." 

A  beautiful  piece  of  plate  also  was  presented  to  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  by  the  officers  who  served  in  the  division  of  the 
army  under  his  command;  nor  were  the  Indian  princes 
backward  in  testifying  their  admiration  of  his  conduct 

In  the  great  Mohratta  and  Pindarry  war  of  1817  and  1818, 
Sir  David  bad  a  principal  command,  the  superintendence  of 
the  fifth  division,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Brigadier- 
General  Arnold,  to  whom  he  soon  transferred  the  command, 
in  order  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  settling  the  dis- 
tracted province  of  Rajpootana,  for  which  purpose  he  was 
invested  willi  large  discretionary  powers. 

In  December  1817  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Patan 
chie^  Ameer  Khan*  and  gained  over  all  the  petty  chiefs  in 
that  quarter  to  the  British  interest  In  April  1618,  he  was 
appointed  Resident  at  Rajpootana,  with  the  command  of  the 
troops.  In  December  the  same  year,  he  was  again  appointed 
to  the  Residentship  of  Delhi,  with  Jeypore  annexed,  and  to 
the  command  <^  the  third  division  of  the  grand  army.  In  1822 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  a&irs  of 
Central  India,  as  resident  and  political  agent  in  Malwah  and 
Rajpootana.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  1824,  the  political 
dissensions  in  the  state  of  Jeypore  obliged  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony to  take  the  field ;  but  an  adjustment  of  affiiirs  prevented 
the  necessity  of  any  active  effort 

His  health,  after  nearly  fi%  years  of  uninterrupted  service, 
at  length  became  impaired;  and  in  June  1825  he  was  con- 
strained to  resign  his  high  political  office,  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Calcutta,  and  thence  to  England ;  but  going 
for  change  of  air  to  Meerut,  he  there  died  on  the  I5th  of 
July,  1825. 
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Sir  David  was  never  married.  The  title  is  not,  bovever, 
extinct ;  but  is  limited  to  Charles  Metcalf  Ochterlony,  Esq, 
Mm  of  Roderick  Peregrine  Ochterlon;,  Esq.  deceased. 


The  foregoing  Memoir  is  prinapally  derived  from  '<  The 
East  India  Military  Calendar,"  with  a  few  paragraphs  from 
"  The  Monthly  Maganne." 
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THE  REV.  DAVID  BOQUE,  D.D. 

Xhb  death  of  this  pions  and  eminent  person  was  noticed  in 
the  Biogn^bkal  Index  to  our  last-volame;  but  so  briefly, 
dut  we  are  induced  to  insert  the  following  more  ample  and 
sastisiactoiy  Memoir,  which  we  have  extracted  from  the 
**  Christian  Memorials  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  the 
Rev.  Alfied  Bishop. 

David  Bc^e  was  bom  the  1st  of  March,  1750.  He  was 
the  fourth  son  of  John  Bogu^  Esq.  Lurd  of  Halydown, 
Berwickshire,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  boundary  line  which 
divides  Scotland  from  En^and,  and  of  Margaret  Swanston, 
his  wife.  These  exemplary  individuals  were  the  parents  of 
twelve  children,  and  possessed  at  once  of  eminent  pie^  and 
great  respectability,  they  were  solicitous  to  give  them  a 
religious  and  classical  education,  which  prqiared  thdr  sons 
for  those  learned  professions,  to  which  they  afterwards  de- 
voted themselves.  David  was  instructed  in  classical  learning 
at  the  Orainmar-school  of  Eyemouth,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  believed  he  studied  first  at 
the  High  School,  and  subsequendy  at  the  University,  nine 
or  ten  years,  with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  which  well  became  him.  During  his 
residence  in  this  city,  the  laborious  diligence,  and  the  pious 
deportment  he  displayed,  attracted  the  notice,  and  secured 
the  regard  of  many  respectable  individuals.  Having  been 
licensed  to  preach  in  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  delivered  hb  first  sermon  in  1772;  but  was  not  ohlained 
by  its  ministers,  as  some  difficulties  arose  in  his  mind,  which 
led  him  to  prefer  the  Independent  mode  of  church  govern- 
ment.     This  circumstance,  it  is    presumed,  brought  Mr.  , 
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Bogae  to  England,  and  conducted  him  towards  those  spheres 
of  .usefulness,  which  he  subsequently  filled  with  such  eminent 
advantage  to  this  kingdom  and  the  world.  It  ^pears,  that, 
in  1774,  he  became  associated  with  his  countryman,  the 
Rev.  William  Smith,  who  was  pastor  of  an  Independent 
church,  which  then  assembled  in  Silver  Street  Ixmdon,  and 
the  head  of  a  large  and  respectable  boarding-school,  at  the 
Mansion  House,  Camberwell.  Mr.  Bogue  became  the  as- 
sistant of  this  gentleman,  both  in  his  academical  and  pastoral 
labours,  and  preached  at  Silver  Street  every  Sabbath  mom- 
ii^  for  three  years,  when  an  event  transpired  at  Gosport, 
which  led  to  that  connexion  he  so  long  retained  with  honour 
to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  church.  The  Rev.  James 
AVatson  had  been  ordained  the  pastor  of  the  ancient  church 
at  Oosport,  after  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  T.  Williams,  in 
1771 ;  but  having  been  devoted  to  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  ministry  by  the  partiality  of  his  &ther,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Watson,  as  was  too  frequently  the  case  at  that  pen'od, 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  he  entered  upon  its  sacred  duties 
simply  to  fiilfil  the  requirements  of  the  profession  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  destitute  of  that  devout  preference  for  his 
work,  and  that  elevation  of  soul  in  it,  which  are  indispensable 
to  a  successful  dischai^  of  the  ministry  amongst  Protestant 
Dissenters.  The  congragation  very  naturally,  therefore, 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  services,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  members  separated  from  his  charge,  and  invited  Mr.  Eng.> 
lish,  afterwards  of  Woobum,  Bucks,  to  minister  to  them. 
In  a  short  time,  Mr.  Watson  became  altogether  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  ministerial  character,  and  resigned  it  to  prose- 
cute the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  profession  he  at  length 
arose  to  the  judicial  bench. 

Upon  his  relinquishment  of  the  pastoral  charge,  Mr.  B<^ue 
was  recommended  to  the  church,  and  a  deputation  was  pru- 
dently sent  to  London  to  hear  him,  who  having  enjoyed' 
several  opportunities  of  judging  of  his  pulpit  talents,  reported 
■90  fevourably  to  their  brethren,  that  he  was  invited  to  supply 
there,   ag.^  hi^  serviees  being  highly  acceptable,  he  was 
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cboflen  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  was  ordained  at  Gospor^ 
June  18th,  1?77.  When  Mr.  Bogue  came  to  Gosport,  the 
coDgr^ation  was  very  small ;  but  he  had  laboured  there  only 
fora  diort  tim^  ere  he  gained  the  esteem  of  those  who  had 
separated  from  his  church  whilst  under  Mr.  Watson's  care ; 
and  Mr.  English,  ^erefiHre,  with  eminent  disinterestedness, 
called  his  flock  tc^etber,  and  su^;ested  to  them,  that  as  a 
pastor  was  now  chosen  by  the  society  to  which  they  originally 
belonged,  in  whom  they  mig^t  all  unite,  the  cause  of  their 
separation  ceased  to  exist,  and  he  therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to 
resign  the  pastoral  charge  orer  them.  The  intention  of  Mr. 
English  being  known  to  Mr.  B<^e,  he  advised  his  flock  to 
address  a  kind  letter  to  their  former  brethren,  at  die  same 
juncture,  inviting  them  to  return.  They  accepted  the  invit- 
ation, which  terminated  their  separation,  in  a  manner  most 
honoaraUe  to  sil  the  parties  ctmcemed. 

Mr.  Bogue  bad  not  long  been  settled  at  Gosport,  when  a 
very  powerful  inducement  was  held  out  to  him,  to  quit  the  In- 
dependent denonrinaldon,  and  become  a  Presbyterian  mini- 
ster in  his  native  country.  An  ofifer  was  made  him  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  of 
one  of  the  prindpal  chuwibes  in  die  city  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he,  in  course,*  declined ;  for  after  Mr.  Bogue  had  formed  a 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  course  of  duty  which  he  ought,  to 
pursue,  he  was  not  the  man  to  swerve  from  it,  though  flat- 
tered by  statesmen,  or  tempted  by  wealth.  Hie  meeting- 
house at  Gosport  was  old,  and  in  an  obscure  situation ;  but 
in  a  few  years,  Mr.  Bogue's  ministry  proved  so  generally  ac- 
ceptable and  usefid,  that  a  new  and  commodious  ch^el  was 
erected  for  him,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country.  It  was  the  h^q)inefis  of  his  valued  parents  to  eiyoy 
the  satisfiiction  of  hearing,  that  his  ministerial  course  was 
prosperous  and  effective.  His  father  died  in  1786 ;  but  his 
mother  continued  till  1605,  che»«d  by  his  filial  piety  and 
his  advancing  usefulness. 

In  1789,  George  Welsh,  Esq.  of  London,  banker,  who 
had  been  long  «S3oc<;ited  with  bis  munificent  fiiend,  Mr. 
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Utomton*  of  Clapham,  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Cornelius 
Winter's  private  academy  for  young  ministers  at  Painswick, 
Gloucestershire,  resolved  to  make  a  similar  attempt  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  he  was  directed  to  Gosport,  by  the 
attractive  force  of  the  wisdom  and  the  worth  of  the  pastor  of 
the  church  there,  who  was  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  Pro- 
vidence, as  the  fit  person  to  direct  the  studies  of  those  who, 
deuiing  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  desire  a  good  work.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  Mr.  Bogue,  that  he  should  undectake 
the  education  of  three  young  men  for  the  ministry,  at  liis 
expense.  With  this  request  he  complied ;  and  dius  Mr. 
Welsh  became  the  founder  of  an  academy,  which,  though  its 
term  of  study  was  limited,  and  ita  apparatus  of  education 
incomplete,  yet,  under  the  presidency  of  a  master  mind,  like 
that  of  its  tutor,  has  been  fi>r  nearly  forty  years  eminentiy 
successful  in  producing  some  of  the  ablest  ministers  with 
which  our  churches  are  at  present  blessed. 

About  this  time  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bogue  became  power- 
fully af^ted  with  the  conviction,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Protestant  dissenting  churches  to  attempt  something  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  and  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  private  conference,  to 
mourn  over  their  neglect,  and  to  urge  all  around  him  to 
prayer  and  labour  in  this  great  cause.  Whilst  it  would  be 
folly  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Bogue  the  discovery  of  a  principle,' 
which  burned  in  the  bosoms  of  several  nonconformist  mini- 
sters, which  was  subsequentiy  proposed  to  the  churches  by 
Dr.  Doddridge,  and  which,  in  our  own  dayS,  animated  at  the 
same  moment  the  minds  of  Williams,  Carey,  and  Home,  yet 
Mr.  B(^e  was  providentially  placed  in  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  its  exhibition,  and  thus  has  the  honour  of 
being  amongst  the  very  first  in  modem  times,  to  advocate 
this  great  but  long-neglected  duty.  It  is  usually  supposed, 
that  our  brethren  of  the  Baptist  denomination  were  instru- 
mental in  exciting  public  attention  to  this  momentous  sub- 
ject, and  to  them  indeed  must  be  awarded  the  honour  of 
precedence  in  direct  and  practical  effort  —  for  their  Sociem^ 
c  2  '^ 
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ms  formed  U  Kettering  in  October,  179S;  but  on  ^e  SOtk 
of  March,  in  that  year,  Mr.  Bogue  prew^ed  at  Salters'  Hall, 
in  London,  the  aaurKTssiy  aeraioa  b^bre  "  the  Correspond- 
eat  Board  of  the  Society  in  Sootland  fiir  l^opegajing  Ghris- 
tian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Island*,"  and  he 
BT^led  himself  of  this  &Tourable  opportunity  to  presi  die 
Iflpia  on  his  hearers,  and  afterwards,  fi>r  the  sennon  was  piib> 
lished,  on  his  readers.  This  excdlent  end  animated  discourse 
mads  a  de^  and  wide  inipressioa,  and,  together  with  oAier 
cooperating  circumstances,  tended  to  produce  a  general  con- 
TictioD,  that  little  had  been  done  for  the  conversion  of  t^ 
heathen  world,  and  that  it  was  the  doty  of  every  Chiistku)  to 
aim  at  the  cultiratkMi  of  this  highly  important  fi^.  The 
subject  continued  to  occupy  his  mind  tiU  I764>,  when  he 
Tisited  the  Tabernacle  at  Bristol,  and  was  associated  witJi  the 
Rer.  J.  Steven,  then  minister  of  Crown  Court  Chf^>el,  Imo- 
don,  as  his  colleague ;  and  to  him,  jn  compai^  with  Mr,  Hey, 
then  minister  of  Castle  Green  Meeting,  Bristd,  he  diselosed 
his  plans,  and  it  was  agreed  he  should  write  a  paper  reconi- 
m^iding  missions  to  the  heatb«i,  and  obtain  its  inseition  in 
the  Evangelical  Maga^e ;  it  therefore  appeared  in  die  num- 
ber of  that  work  for  Sept^nber,  1 794,  addressed  *'  Ihtie 
Evangelical  Dtssetders  who  practite  It^ani  Baptism." 

He  scrqitural  argument,  the  forciUe  i^peids,  and  Chlistlen 
benevolence  of  this  letter,  excited  a  sacred  ardosr  tn  the 
minds  of  thousands.  Dr.  Edward  Williaros,  then  of  Bk- 
miD^iam,  retried  to  this  address  in  die  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine, stating,  thaf\nissionary  ol^ects  had  been  tecomm^ided 
by  the  Warwickshire  Associated  Afinkters  to  thnr  people,  in 
a  circular  letter,  dated  June,  179S.  At  lengA,  <Hi  the  me- 
moraUe  4lh  of  November,  (he  first  concerted  meeting  was 
held ;  it  was  a  small,  but  glowing  circle  of  ministers  of  various 
oonoecdons  and  denominations,  who  resolved,  on  the  most 
liberal  principles,  to  embark  in  this  holy  enteiprize.  The 
opening  of  the  year  1795,  was  occupied  in  prepamgaad  cir- 
culating  several  interesting  letters  to  minist»«  and  churches, 
wfaioh  are  ha|>pily  preserved  in  **  llie  introdnctory  Memorial 
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roipecting  the  Formatioa  of  the  Mtssionaiy  Society."  Oa 
Tuesday  the  22d  of  September,  1 795,  at  Spa-Fields  Ch^Kl, 
in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  powerfiilly  excited  bj  the  ooTel^ 
aad  beaevolence  of  the  ol^ect,  the  Society  wa&  fiirmed; 
iBsetiiigs  for  worship  aod  business  occupied  the  two  following 
AaifBt  ukd  on  the  lliursday  ereningi  Mr.  Bogue  preached  at 
Tottenham  Coart  Cb^>el,  an  tU>le  sermon,  entitled,  "  Objeo 
tions  against  a  Mission  to  the  Heathen,  stated  and  consi- 
datdf"  in  which  bis  manly  sens^  sanctified  benevolence  and 
vigwona  &idi  in  the  promises  of  God,  are  ccHispicuously  di»- 
pl^vd.  In  hia  closing  aentence,  his  &ith  seems  to  have  at- 
tained an  ebevation,  which  led  him  to  anticipate  the  verdict  oC 
cmntng  genetaticms,  respecting  the  transactions  in  which  he 
was  then  engaged — anticipatitHis  which  it  is  only  necessary 
to  tnuttcribe,  to  convince  every  reader  how  hf^ily  they  have 
been  realixed. 

"  This  yew  mil,  I  bops,  form  an  ^x>ch  in  the  history  of 
man ;  and  from  this  day,  by  our  exertions^  and  by  the  ex- 
ertionB  of  others  whom  we  shall  provoke  to  zeal,  the  kingdom 
t^  Jesos  Chmt  shall  be  considerably  enlarged,  both  at  hcHne 
and  abroad,  and  contiDue  to  increase  *  till  the  knowledge  of 
Ood  cover  the  earth  as  tlie  waters  cover  the  sea.'  When  we  left 
our  homes,  we  ^pected  to  see  a  day  of  small  things,  which 
it  was  onr  de«gn  not  to  despise,  but  to  dieiisfa^ith  fond 
solicitude.  But  God  has  b^ond  measure  ecceeded  our  ex- 
pectations :  be  has  made  a  litde  one  a  thousand,  and  has 
insured  us  with  the  most  exalted  hopes.  Now  we  do  not 
think  oursdves  in  danger  of  bong  mistaken  when  we  say,  that 
we  shaU  account  it  throu^  etemi^  a  distinguished  iavoar, 
and  d)e  highest  honour  conferred  on  us  during  our  pilgrimage 
on  earl^  that  we  appeared  here,  and  gave  in  our  names 
among  the  J^bundgrs  of  ^  Musiomay  Sodebf,  and  the  time 
will  be  ever  remembered  by  ue,  and  mi^  it  be  celetnBted  by 
future  ages,  as  the  jera  of  christian  benevolence." 

Amongst  other  caJunmies  which  were  circulated  against  the 

founders  of  die  Missionary  Society,  was  (he  ungenerous  im- 

patatitm,  that  they  were  ready  to  transport  their  brethren  to 
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ungenial  climates,  to  labour  amongst  savage  and  heathen 
nationS)  while  tliey  continued  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  home. 
This  r^roach  was  as  untrue  as  it  was  unkind,  for  Dr.  Bogue 
joined  with  his  friends,  the  Rev.  Greville  Ewing,  and  the 
Key.  William  Innes,  about  the  year  1 796,  in  several  memo- 
rials and  petitions  to  the  Directors  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, requesting  permission  that  they  and  their  &milies  might 
go  to  Bengal,  and  devote  their  future  years  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  in  our  Hindoo  empire.  These  repeated 
requests  were  most  peremptorily  refused,  though  made  in 
language  of  earnest  expostulation  and  Christian  doquence : 
one  of  these  memorials  was  printed  in  their  joint  names,  and 
circulated  amongst  leading  and  influential  persons :  and  though 
no  immediate  effect  resulted  from  it,  yet  it  abides  a  monument 
of  the  personal  devotion  of  its  authors  to  the  missionary  work, 
and  doubtiess  contributed  to  diffuse  opinions  which  have  since 
so  happily  changed  the  policy  of  the  Honourable  Court. 
Though  shut  out  from  foreign  labours,  his  alsiduous  Expli- 
cation to  study,  especially  in  foreign  theology  and  biblical 
criticism,  was  continually  enlar^ng  his  capacity  for  usefiilness 
at  home,  and  this  literary  diligence  could  not  be  concealed. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Welsh,  the  patron  of  Gosport  Academy, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  made  no  provision  for  its  continuance 
by  bequest ;  and  therefore  that  useful  institution  would  have 
ceased,  but  for  the  reputation  of  its  tutor,  which  commanded 
the  liberal  support  of  several  friends  till  1800,  when  Robert 
Haldane,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished 
intelligence  and  Christian  philanthropy,  proposed  to  subscribe 
100/.  annually,  one  fourth  of  the  expense,  towards  the  suppor^ 
of  ten  additional  students,  if  the  churches  in  Hampshire 
would  supply  the  remuning  sum  requisite  for  their  education 
and  support.  This  was  accepted ;  and  the  County  Association 
of  Hampshire  has  continued  to  patronise  the  institution  to 
the  present  time. 

Amongst  other  schemes  of  usefulness,  which  arose  out  of 
the  reli^ous  excitement  produced  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  was  the  admirable  plan  of  a  Religious 
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Tract  Socie^i  ^  to  print  and  distribute  small  pieces  on 
subjects  purely  relif^ous."  Thb  valuable  institution  was 
founded  in  Ma;,  1790,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  took 
a  prominent  part  in  describing  its  character,  and  asserting  its 
claims.  He  penned  the  first  tract  in  the  series,  Jn  Jddrat 
to  Christians^  recommending  the  distribution  of  cheap  reU^om 
tracts,  in  which  he  proclaims,  that  "  FintE  truth"  is  to  be 
the  exclusive  sutgect  of  its  pnblicadonB ;  and  adds,  *'  nor 
should  any  worldly  scheme  be  interwoven  with  the  truth,  nbr 
attempted  to  be  concealed  under  its  folds.  Here  should  not 
be  seen  the  lightest  vestige  of  any  carnal  end,  in  any  form, 
or  for  any  [lurpose,  however  laudable  some  may  think,  it; 
nothing  but  divine  truth,  unmingled,  unadulterated,  and  pure 
as  it  came  fi-om  heaven,  fit  for  the  whole  human  race  to  im- 
bibe." Such  wise  principles  naturally  commended  theu: 
author  to  the  manners  of  this  catholic  sodety,  and  they  re- 
quested him  to  advocate  its  cause  from  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, where  he  preached  an  able  sermon,  in  May,  ISOO,  from 
Psalm  xliii.  SO.,  and  which  discourse  he  afterwards  gave  to 
the  public,  entitled,  "  2^  Diffusion  of  Divine  Truth  "  in 
which  he  re-asserts  those  principles  which  cannot  be  too  much 
enforced  on  the  attentioa  of  the  religious  public  at  the  present 
moment. 

About  the  same  time^  the  Missionary  Society's  directors 
wisely  resolved  to  place  their  future  missionaries  under  a  course 
of  preparatory  studies ;  and  in  deliberating  on  the  best  means 
of  establishing  the  proposed  seminary,  they  observe,  in  tbor 
report  for  1801,  "  The  superintendence  of  a  person  of  emi- 
nent abilities,  of  exemplary  piely,  and  of  a  true  missionary 
spirit,  seemed  to  be  an  acquisition,  first  in  order  and  im- 
portance in  riiis  business.  'WiHa.  these  views,  they  were 
directed  to  their  reverend  brother,  Dr.  Bc^e,  whose  laudable 
zeal  and  efficient  labours  they  have  before  acknowledged  and 
recorded,  and  whose  disposition  to  promote  the  designs  of 
the  Society,  and  his  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  God,  were 
again  manifested  by  his  consenting  to  accept  the  ofBoe  of  tutor 
to  the  MissiiHiary  Society."  He  therefore  added  to  his  other 
c  4  .....  ^ ^v- 
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lectures  a  coarse  saited  to  form  ministers  for  foreign  n 

and  three  students  were,  for  tliis  purpose,  immediately  placed 

nnder  his  care. 

The  public  mind  had  been  powerfoll;  esuted  b;  tbe  entire 
abolition  of  papal  authority  in  France,  and  tbe  directors  of 
the  Missionary  Society  felt,  in  common  with  all  picas  minds, 
that  if  the  fabric  of  superstition  bad  been  demolished  in  that 
country  by  the  band  of  bfidelity,  it  conld  never  be  the  design 
of  Divine  Providence,  that  infidelity  should  acquire  a  per- 
manent influence  over  tbe  popular  mind ;  and  they  were^ 
therefore,  called  to  deliberate  what  was  tbeir  duty,  as  Chris- 
tians, towards  their  unhappy  neighbours.  The  state  of 
political  hostility  whidi  subsisted  between  the  two  countries, 
prevented,  at  that  time,  all  personal  intercourse :  it  was  there* 
fore  suggested,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  B<^e  himself  that  it  was 
most  important  to  circulate,  in  France  and  Belgium,  a  large 
edHion  of  the  French  New  Testament,  with  a  suitable  pre- 
Uminary  dissertation  on  the  evidencesof  its  divine  in^iration. 
This  proposal  was  deemed  important,  and  its  projector  was 
naturally  requested  to  prepare  the  intended  introduction.  This 
led  to  the  publication  of  his  "  Essiof  on  the  Authority  of  the 
Nem  Teitament  ,■"  a  work  which  condenses  a  great  mass  of 
evidence  into  a  small  volume,  and  places  it  in  a  most  pers[H- 
kv  cuous  and  convincing  light,  and  which  claims  tbe  attenUve 
perusal  of  every  intelligent  Christian. 

The  providence  of  Grod  having,  however,  by  the  cessation 
of  a  destructive  war  between  this  country  and  France,  m 
October,  1801,  unexpectedly  opened  that  country  to  the 
agents  of  the  Missionary  Society,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Paris  and  the  departments,  to  promote  the  in- 
tended publication.  Dr.  Bogue  had  travelled,  when  youn^ 
in  Prance  and  the  Netherlands,  and  having  acquired  a  com- 
mand of  the  French  language,  was  too  well  qualified  and  too 
deeply  interested  to  be  overlooked ;  he  therefore  was  ^jpcmited, 
with  other  gentlemen,  to  this  difficult  mission.  They,  how- 
ever, succeeded  beyond  their  best  hopes;  a  respectable 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  engaged  to  translate  the 
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EsMy  into  Frendi;  and  sn  ItalUn  bulx>p»  disgusted  witb 
Ae  absurdines  of  p^acy,  was  willing  to  engage  with  his 
Protealant  fellow  Ghristians,  by  translating  it  into  his  own 
langw^e.  Haay  other  plans  of  extenuve  promise  were  sug- 
gested by  the  deputation  on  its  return,  but  the  short  duration 
of  peace  ejueed  agab  those  fi^ds  of  usefulness  which  bad  been 
opened  before  then). 

The  ne^^ted  and  deplorable  state  of  oar  sister  country, 
Ireland,  justly  attracted  the  attention  of  £nglish  Protestants 
at  the  tdose  of  the  year  1S06,  and  led  to  the  fonnation  of 
the  Hibeniian  Society,  for  the  diffusnn  of  religious  know- 
ledge in  Ireland.  The  coonaittee  were  intteated,  by  their 
Irish  correspondents,  to  send  to  that  country  a  deputation  to 
obtain  the  required  information  on  the  spot;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1807,  Dr.Bogue  was  associated  with  the  Rer. 
Messrs.  Charles  and  Hughes,  and  S.  Mills,  Esq.  in  TJeiting 
it.  The  tour  occi^ied  the  party  ^Mut  a  numth,  and  it  de- 
signedly lay  through  some  of  the  most  nuserable  and  un&e- 
qnraited  districts.  In  the  cities,  they  obtained  that  claas  of 
information,  which  tbe  cabins  of  wild  Coonanght  could  not 
furnish ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was  presented  to  the 
public  under  the  title  of  "  Report  <^  a  Deputation  Jrom  the 
mbemian  Society,  respeOing  the  SeUgious  State  of  Ireland^* 
and  produced  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  powerful 
enou^  to  place  that  Society  am<Higst  the  most  eSective  for 
the  reformation  of  the  popbh  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

In  1808,  qipeated  the  first  vcdume  of  an  extensive  work, 
The  History  (^Dissenter*  Jrom  the  Sevolatum  in  1688,  to  the 
year  1 608,  executed  jointly  by  Dr.  Bogoe,  and  his  friend 
and  early  pupil,  Dr.  Bennett,  which  was  followed,  in  the  course 
of  the  four  succeeding  years,  by  three  other  volumes,  which 
coaq>leted  the  design.  —  "I  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Gri£Bn,  "  re- 
gain from  expressing  an  t^iniout  that  there  are  more  im- 
portant general  princqilea  connected  with  the  welfare  of  tbe 
state,  the  pro^terity  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  good 
of  the  world,  in  those  four  volumes,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  work  of  a  similar  extent" 


Dr.  Bogue  secompanied  his  (Hend  and  fellow-laboarer, 
Dr.  Bwinett,  in  the  summer  of  1816,  in  a  journey  through 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  service  of  the  HKb- 
sicmary  Society ;  and  his  presence  every  where  inspired  that 
veneration  and  esteem  which  his  character  justly  dmroed. 

A  valuable  and  characteristic  volume  of  Ditcoursn  on  the 
MiUennium  was  ^ven  to  the  public,  by  Dr.  Bogue,  in  the 
close  of  1618.  They  were  first  delivered,  at  various  intervals, 
to  his  own  people,  as  one  of  those  many  valuable  courses  f£ 
sermons  with  which  they  were  favoured,  and  which  must  have 
been  especially  interesting  to  those  candidates  for  miestmaiy 
labours  who  were  privUeged  to  hear  them. 

Dr.  Bf^e's  mind  was  ever  engaged  with  some  important 
plan  of  usefulness.  In  May,  1820,  be  Avoured  several  i^ 
ligjous  miscellanies  with  an  important  Proposal Jbr  estaUiihing 
a  University  Jbr  Disaenterst  which  excited  much  discussion, 
and  which,  doubtless,  con^buted  much  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  <^ulent  dissenters  to  unite  in  the  establuhment  of  that 
university  which  we  hope  will  ere  long  grace  the  metropolis. 
These  extensive  and  varied  engagements  did  not,  however, 
abstract  his  mind  from  local  dudes. 

As  a  pastor  and  a  neighbour,  his  labours  and  usefulness 
were  abundant  To  employ  ag^n  the  language  of  Mr.  Griffin, 
than  whom  no  one  is  better  prepared  to  give  a  testimony  to 
his  labour^  "  The 'efficiency  of  his  character  was  powerfully 
experienced  in  the  Coun^  Association,  which  he  was  the  mean 
of  forming  strengthening,  and  invigorating.  His  attendance 
with  the  ministers,  his  advice^  prayers,  and  preaching,  were 
highly  beneficial  to  all  the  cmgr^iaUons  in  the  coimt^  and  its 
vidnities.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  gratefiil  subject  of  recollectimi, 
that  within  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Gosport,  the  con- 
gregations, in  all  the  large  towns  within  the  Coim^  Associ- 
ation, have  erected  new  and  &r  more  spacious  pUces  of  wor- 
ship )  and  nearly  every  chapel  in  the  smaller  towns  has  been 
considerably  enlarged.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Hampshire 
Society  for  promoting  religion  in  the  county  and  its  vidni^, 
twenty-one  new  clufwls  have  been  erected,  and  three  buildings 
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fitted  for  places  of  vorship,  within  the  ainoly,  or  on  its  bm- 
ders,  either  by  the  benevolence  of  individuals,  the  coBtribi^ 
Uons  of  congn^tioRS,  or  tfae  direct  arrangenwats  ef  the 
Society,  in  towns  or  villages  where  the  Gospel  had  not  b««D 
previously  introduced.  In  eleven  of  the  places  alluded  to,  a 
church  has  been  formed  and  regularly  consUtuted;  and  in 
seven  of  those  places  there  is  a  resident  orduned  minister^ 
supported  almost  solely  by  the  congr^ation.  In  all  these 
places  there  is  a  Sunday  school,  conducted  by  the  gratuitous 
instructions  of  persons  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  these  gratifying  eflects,  much  must  undoubtedly  be 
attributed  to  the  counsel  and  influence  of  Dr.  Bogue." 

Dr.  Bogue  was,  in  1788,  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte 'Uffington,  a  lady  generally  esteemed  for  her  amiable 
spirit,  intelligent  mind,, agreeable  manners,  and  decided  pie^. 
They  had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  who 
vere  successively  devoted  to  the  Ix>rd  in  bi^tism  by  their 
6iend  Dr.  Winter;  and  their  parents  were  iaithful  to  dis- 
charge the  solemn  obllgadtms  which  that  ordinance  involves. 
Amidst  abounding  labours,  Dr.  B.  did  not  n^ect  his  house- 
hold ;  and  it  was  his  happiness  to  see  them  growing  up  to 
manhood  around  lum,  with  accomplbhed  and  sanctified  minds. 
These  pleasures  were,  alas !  but  of  short  continuance ;  "  Sor" 
says  Mr,  James,  "  during  the  latter  period  of  his  li^  he  was 
severely  tried  by  domestic  afflictlcm,  and  was  thus  placed  in  a 
utustion  which  affiirded  him  an  opportnni^  of  uniting  the 
milder  beauty  of  the  passive  graces  with  the  bold  energy  of 
the  active  virtues.  About  eleven  years  ago,  he  was  deprived 
by  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  sunk  to  the  tomb  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  i  about  the  same  time,  his  eldest  daughter,  hav- 
ing married  a  respectable  minister,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
settled  in  America.  Hiree  years  since,  the  destroyer  of  our 
bmily  cirdes  ratered  his  habitt^on  a  second  time,  and  laid 
another  of  his  sons  in  the  grave.  This  venerable  minister, 
then  nearly  seventy-three  years  of  age,  equally  removed  from 
unmanly  stmcism  and  unchrisUan  sorrow,  preached  a  funeral 
sermon  for  bis  own  child,  in  which  all  the  bther  iq^)eared 
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stfppoTted  and  hallowed  b^  all  the  saiot  Of  these  two  interest* 
ing  young  meiif  a  touching  memoir  was  drawn  up  by  one  oC 
the  surriving  brothers,  which,  together  mth  the  funenil  aix~ 
men  just  alluded  to,  waa  printed  for  private  circnlatioo.  Mr. 
David  Bc^oe,  tha  audior  of  this  beaatiful  piece  of  biography,, 
was  then  the  classical  tutor  in  the  academy  over  which  fais 
revered  &ther  presided ;  of  which  office  be  disdiarged  the 
duties  with  singular  id>iiity,  and  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
deligbt  and  gratitude  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  instruction. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Mrs.  Bogue,  who9»  coDstitatkn 
never  recovered  the  shock  it  received  by  the  deadi  of  her 
sons,  followed  them  to  the  sepulchre,  and  left  her  bereaved 
husband  to  prove  by  experience,  that  there  b  a  woe  for  moiv 
tab  far-  more  iHtter  than  the  loss  of  children.  David,  who  had 
devoted  his  fine  tdents  to  the  legal  profession,  and  bid  &ir  to 
be  a  bright  ornament  of  the  English  bar,  was  destined  to  be 
the  next  victim.  Alas  (  he  too,  like  a  lovely  flower,  brdceo 
on  its  stem,  just  when  putting  forth  its  fotl-blown  beauty  and 
its  richest  flragrance,  was  smitten  by  Uie  rude  hand  of  death ; 
and  fell,  with  all  his  youthfol  honours,  on  the  ashes  of  his 
mother  and  his  brothers.  But  how  did  the  father  bear  this 
feur-ibld  bereavement?  Like  one  that  recognized  in  every 
stroke  the  appointment  t^  a  God  who,  however  seemingly 
severe  in  his  dealings,  or  really  mysterious  in  hb  stdiemes,  is 
always  wise,  and  just,  and  good  :  Uke  one  who  knew  that  his 
Own  approaching  dissolution  would  soon  restore  to  him  those 
dear  Jiiends,  torn  from  him  by  the  ruthless  band  of  ■  the  last 
enemy.'  His  unmarried  daughter  still  remained,  like  a  mini.. 
stering  angel,  to  comfort  him  in  hb  old  age,  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  his  home,  and  a  light  in  his  dreary  habitation ;  but 
the  assiduities  of  filial  love,  and  the  tender  offices  of  sisterly 
afiection,  which  had  been  peribrmed  at  the  dying  beds  of  a 
mother  and  three  brothers,  were  too  much  for  her  strength, 
and  she  too  sank  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  Her  lather,  though 
called  to  endure  the  affliction  of  seeing  her  suffer,  and  of  anti- 
cipating her  removal,  was  spared  this  last  woe.  Never  were 
afflictions  borne  with  more  dignified  grief,  or  more  Christiai^  r 
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sdmiiHion.  It  seemed  bs  If  the  clouds  of  sorrow  Hen  per- 
mitted to  ocdiect  around  his  setting  sud,  to  reflect  more  brightly, 
w  be  was  retiring  from  earth,  the  varied  ^Mgence  of  his 
(%Ti9Uan  character." 

It  had  long  been  the  devout  prayer  and  earnest  wish  c^ 
Dr.  Bogue,  that  every  town  in  the  county  of  Hants  should 
enjoy  a  preached  gospel;  and  for  several  years  b^bre  his 
death  this  was  happily  the  case,  with  only  one  exception.  The 
inhaUtants  of  Alresfbrd,  however,  had  repesdedly  repelled, 
with  determined  bostili^,  its  introduction.  At  length  pre- 
judice gave  way,  a  meeting-house  was  built,  and  with  great 
satisfaotion  did  he  sign  a  recommend^ion  of  its  case,  which 
accomplished  a  fond  wish  of  bis  heart ;  and  on  the  day  he 
died,  that  house  of  prayer  was  first  occupied  for  the  service 
of  God. 

At  the  dose  of  the  academical  session  at  Gosport,  in  July, 
1886,  Dr.  Bogue  engaged,  as  usual,  to  spend  his  vacation 
in  the  laborious  duties  of  a  missionary  tour. 

"  The  last  time  he  preached  in  his  own  pulpit,"  says  Dr. 
Winter,  "  was  on  Lord's  day,  the  7th  (rf  August  On  that 
cycasion,  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
from  which  the  text  of  this  evening  is  selected,  was  read  at  the 
beginnii^  of  the  service.  He  preached  on  the  apostolical 
bmedictioD,  which  he  had  pronounced  thousands  of  times  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry :  *  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Oirist,  and  the  love  of  God«  and  the  felbwship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit*  be  with  you  all.  Amen.'  And  he  took  leave  of  his 
church  at  the  commemorative  Supper  of  his  Lord.  The  fol- 
lowing  day  he  commenced  a  missionary  journey  hito  War- 
wickshire and  Worcestershire.  On  his  return,  he  spent  one 
Lord's  day  in  London,  when  he  preached  for  his  two  friends, 
the  Kev.  John  Arundel  and  the  Rev.  Geoige  Burder,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  London  Missionoty  Society.  On  returning 
home,  he  found  that  this  place  of  worship,  which  had  been 
shot  up  for  repairs,  was  not  ready  to  be  re-opened.  On  the 
first  sabbath  he  attwided  the  morning  worship  in  the  chapel 
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of  ease,  where  he  heard,  with  much  pleasure  the  exoellent 
young  clergyman  who  officiates  there.  In  the  afteraoon  and 
evening  he  preached  in  a  neighbouring  village,  which  has  been 
for  many  years  supplied  by  his  students.  On  the  following 
sabbsths  he  preached  in  hj«  vestry,  on  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ;  and,  oa  one  of  them,  he  administered  in  the  same 
place  the  Zxird's  Supper. 

"  On  Lord's  day,  the  16th  of  October,  be  finished  his 
puUic  testimony.  I^  subjects  of  discourse  were  very  memor- 
able. In  the  morning  he  preached,  at  Portsea,  a  fimeral 
sertoon*  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  a  relative  of  the  Rev. 
John  Griffin.  His  text  was,  *  And  not  only  they,  kmt  oui^ 
selves  also*  who  have  the  first-firuits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we 
ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adt^tion,  to 
wit,  the  redemption  of  oar  body.'  In  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing he  addressed  a  part  of  his  own  flock  in  the  vestry,  on  the  ' 
diaracter  and  the  translation  of  Enoch :  '  And  Enoch  walked 
with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.' " 

The  return  of  the  Missionary  Meeting  for  the  county  of 
Sussex,  in  October,  induced  the  friends  at  Brighton  to  request 
his  valuable  services. 

When  he  left  his  home  to  fulfil  this  engagement  on  Tues- 
day morning,  IStb  of  October,  his  old  female  servant  ob- 
served that  "  her  master  bad  not  looked  and  acted  so  well  for 
a  long  time." 

"  There  was,"  says  Mr.  Goulty,  "  a  peculiar  interest  and 
cheerfulness  about  him  on  the  day  he  arrived  at  Brighton, 
interrupted  occasionally  by  evident  indications  of  pain.  The 
only  part  which  he  was  able  to  take  in  our  Missionary  services, 
was  the  prayer  before  the  sermon,  preached  by  the  Rev. 
George  Qayton,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  I8th  instant,  in 
this  pulpit.  Tliose  of  us  wllo  knew  him,  observed,  with  much 
regret,  that  he  was  evidently  suflfering  great  pain.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  a  peculiar  sweetness 
and  simplia^  in  his  petitions.  Oh !  hod  we  known  that  these 
would  have  been  his  las^  how  would  we  have  hung  upon  bii 
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lip^  and  deured  a  personal  interest  in  his  supplications  ai  the 
throne  of  grace  t— 'the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much.* 

"  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  calling  me  out  of 
the  room,  he  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  should  be  come 
hither  to  be  iH  at  my  house,  and  requested  that  I  vould  pro- 
cure some  surgical  att^idance'  This  was  immediately  done : 
but  the  *  sickness  was  unto  death,'  and  '  the  places  that  once 
knew  him,  were  to  know  him  no  more  for  ever.' 

"  During  his  affliction.  Dr.  Bogue  said  but  little ;  but  what 
he  did  say,  was  that  substance,  which  might  have  been  greaUy 
attenuated.  The  nature  of  bis  disease,  the  circumstances  o* 
our  public  engagements,  and  the  fear  of  intruding  upon  our 
time,  tt^ther  with  an  habitual  disposition  to  make  light  of 
his  maladies,  all  operated  to  induce  him  to  say  as  little  as  was 
necessary;  but  the  strength,  and  power,  and  delightful  sa- 
vour of  his  expresuons,  and  the  dedsion,  and  calmness,  and 
resignation  of  his  mind,  will,  I  hope,  never  be  forgotten 
by  us. 

"  £^>eaking  to  him  of  the  disappointment  which  was  felt  on 
account  of  his  absence  from  the  public  meeting,  he  said,  that 
this  was,  no  doubt^  wisely  ordered ;  azid  that  while  those  who 
were  getting  old  in  the  service  must  expect  to  be  prevented, 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  see  soteany  young  perscms, 
and  particularly  in  the  ministry,  ri«ng  up  to.  succeed  them> 
When,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  as  to  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  meeting,  he  was  told,  that  it  was  peculiarly  inter- 
esting and  devout;  and  that  the  accounts  from  India,  and 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  were  most  enconraj^n^  he  said, 
repeatedly,  as  if  impatient  to  utter  his  praise,  <  that  —  that  is 
remarkable :  I  am  glad  to  hear  tba^'  — '  that  is  veiy  pleasing, 
—  God  is  blessing  his  own  work.' 

"  Every  expression  from  him  was  accompanied  with  some 
nord  of  gradtude  and  praise  for  bis  mercies. 

"  On  one  occasicm  he  sud,  '  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be 
interested  in  the  gospel  before  such  a  time  as  this  airivei  I 
We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.' 
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'  **  His  fervent  petitians  and  btberl^r-bletsiog  on  my  leaving 
him  last  Lord's  day,  before  the  morning  service,  were  pecu- 
liarly afiecting  and  impressive.  May  God,  from  8i^>bath  to 
sabbatfaf  anawef  his  prayer  for  an  extensive  blessing  on  a 
preached  gospel.  When  on  several  occasions  he  was  aaked  if 
be  was  comfortable,  he  replied  invariably  — '  Quite  so,  I  thank 
you ;  quite  so.'  —  *  We  fear,  Sir,  that  the  time  ^tpears  heavy 
to  you,  being  so  much  idone.' —  '  No,' he  said,  <I  thank  yon; 
I  prefer  it,  I  am  not  alone,  the  Father  is  with  me.' 

"  When  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Parker,  communicated  to  him 
the  opinion  of  his  medical  attendants,  that  there  was  now  no 
hope  of  bis  recovery,  he  calmly  replied,  *  Well,  my  dear,  the 
will  of  the  Lord  be  dcwe —  Read  to  me  the  3Sd  Psalm  ,■*  after 
which  be  said,  '  Now,  shut  the  door,  and  I  will  pray  with  you.' 
This  was  indeed  a  father's  prayer,  consisting  entirely  of  suitable 
and  forvent  supplications  for  himself  as  a  dying  believer,  and 
Sot  his  children,  whmn  be  mentioned  severally,  by  name,  and 
comroended  them  to  his  God  and  Saviour.  He  seemed  in  this 
prayer  to  have  been  very  solicitous  that  his  afflicted  daughter 
might  recover:  and  that  *  those  of  the  fomitywho  should  live  the 
IcMigest,'  might  be  the  subjects  of  perpetual  care  and  blessing. 
'  *'  Soon  after  this  I  spent  a  short  time  with  him,  which  I 
r^arded  as  peculiarly  sacred :  —  endeavouring  to  comfort  him, 
I  repeated  the  promise,  '  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee  ;*  upon  which,  with  an  effort  of  his  exhausted  strength, 
but  with  a  delightful  energy,  he  said,  '  Ah,  remember  that 
stands  in  the  highest  character,'  (alluding  to  the  peculiarity  in 
the  original  of  ^at  passage,  in  which  the  force  of  the  expres- 
sion is  so  strong,  that  it  might  be  rendered,  <  I  will  never, 
never — no,  never  —  never  forsake  thee.'}  To  the  question, 
*  Is  your  mind,  my  dear  Sir,  still  supported?*  he  replied,  *  Yes, 
I  thank  you ;  I  am  looking  to  that  compassionate  Saviour, 
'  whose  blood  deanseth  trom  all  sin.'  —  *  It  is  encouraging  to 
us,  Sir,  to  receive  the  testimony,  imd  to  witness  the  support 
of  the  Gospel  in  those  who  have  long  been  in  the  service.' 
He  siud,  '  Yes,  it  is  valuable ;  and  I  am  able  to  say,  I  know 
whom  I  have  beUeved.'     His  state  of  exhaustion  and  disease 
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rendered  his  subsequenl  words  imintelli^ble ;  at  length  he 
sunk  into  a  stupor,  from  which  he  never  recovered  till  his 
spirit  departed,  about  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  25th  October, 
1625  ;  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age." 

The  character  of  this  truly  great  and  good  man,  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  the  limited  space  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  expressive  outline  of 
Mr.  Griffin's  fiineral  sermon  (or  him ;  —  who  shews,  that  he 
was  great  by  comparison,  —  great  in  capacities,  such  as  com- 
prehension, elevation,  and  condescension;  great  in  attain- 
maits,  literary,  theological  and  Christian ;  great  in  the  energy 
of  his  character,  in  the  energy  of  mental  appUcation,  of  per- 
sonal labour,  of  pulpit  talents,  and  of  public  spirit ;  ^«at  in 
goodness ;  and,  finally,  great  in  effect :  the  effect  of  his  con- 
versation was  great,  the  effect  of  bis  correspondence  was  great, 
and  the  effect  of  his  writings  was  great  The  causes  of  this 
greatness  of  character,  he  ti-aces  to  a  good  education  in  early 
life ;  to  an  athletic  constitatbn ;  to  a  concurrence  of  favour- 
able circnmstaoces;  and  to  the  distii^ishing  grace  of  God. 
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MR.  MICHAEL  KELLY. 

A/Ib.  Michail  Kellt  was  a  naUve  of  Dublin.  At  the  time 
<^\us  birth,  bis  fether,  Mr.  Thomas  Kelly,  was  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  casUe,  and  a  wine  merchant  of  considerable 
T^utation  in  Maiy  Street.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
M^Cabe.  She  was  of  a  very  req>ectable  ftmily  in  the  county 
of  Westmeath,  and  brought  her  husband  five  thousand  pounds 
as  a  maniaf^  portioD.  They  were  both  of  them  Soman 
CathoUcs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  KeUy  were  excpssively  ftnid  of  music,  and 
sang  with  taate.  All  their  children,  fourteen  in  number, 
evinced  musical  capabilities;  and- Michael,  the  eldest  of  thein, 
was,  at  three  years  old,  daily  placed  with  the  wine  on  his 
&ther*s  table,  to  entertain  the  company  with  Hawthorn's  song 
in  Love  in  a  village,  "  There  was  a  Jolly  Miller." 

At  the  age  of  seven,  little  Michael  b^jan  to  learn  music 
from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Morland,  a  very  dissipated  man, 
but  under  whom  nevertheless  his  improvement  was  so  rapid, 
that  before  he  had  attained  his  ninth  year,  he  could  execute 
with  preciuon  and  neatness  Schobert's  sonatas,  which  were 
then  all  the  &sluon.  He  also  possessed  a  soprano  voice,  on 
which  his  father  was  determined  to  bestow  eveiy  possible  cul- 
tivation. His  first  singing  masters  were  Signor  Passerini,  a 
native  of  Bologna,  and  Signor  Faretti,  a  vero  musico,  and  the 
original  Artaxerxes,  when  the  opera  of  that  name  was  first 
performed  at  Covent  Garden.  Some  time  after,  our  young 
musician  was  placed  under  Signor  Sb  Giorgit^  who  was 
engaged  at  Uie  Rotunda.  Surgeon  Neale,  who  was  (me  of  his 
&ther's  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends,  and  who,  inde- 
pendently of  his  skill  in  his  profession,  ranked  as  one  of  the 
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first  violbi  playei^  of  his  time,  also  took  great  (Mitas  to  im- 
prove tuDL  He  likewise  received  lessons  on  the  piano-fort^- 
from  Dr.  Cogan;  and  die  celelwated  RaUzzmi  happoiit^to 
be  in  Dilblhi,  waa  highly  pleased  with  him,  sod  stMmgly 
advis«;d  his  &ther  to  send  him  to  Italy.  ISi  bther  accord- 
ingly detenhined  diet  he  should  go  to  Naples. 

Before  his  departure,  however,  an  attempt  being'  made  by  a' 
Portugufise,  u>  estabUsti  ati  Italian  Opera  iU  l!>ublin,'MichadV 
father  was  induced  toallovhim  to  take  thepartoftlleCount;' 
in  "  ha  Buona  I^iola."  The  house  was  crowded j  and' 
I^chael  received  great  applaUse.  Hb  had  a  powerfbl'  treble 
voice,  pitonouDced  Italimi  vfeW;  was'  tall  fdr  hU  age,  and 
acquitted  hifflself  beyond  the  most  Sanguine' ex[>ecUti(His<^ 
his  fHends.  The  poverfy  of  the  Portiiguese,  however,  cauded 
his  speculation  to  KiL  "  Cymoh"  beitig  soon  after  revived  at 
Cittw  Street' Theatre,  Mlcbad  Kelly  played  tliat  character  tot 
three  nighty  and  on  the'  fonrth,  Liobel,  in  **  Lionel  and 
Clarissa,"  fot  his  benefit  IX)  aCrftwded  house. 

On  the  Ist  of  Sfay,  1779,  he  leR  Dublin  for  Naples. 
Although  not  fifteen,  he  had  eiam«d  suffident  money  to  pay 
for  bis  voyage  to'Italy,  and  for  bis'  maintoiance  and  muuctd 
«dtlcBtk»l  for  some  time  after  his  amval  there. 

Having  letters  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mr.  Kelly  waited 
upon'  him  at  Naples,  and  was  v*ry  kindly  received.  By  Sir 
William^  he  was  introduced  to  finerolli,  of  whom  he  became 
8  pDpil,  and  under  whom  be  laboured  with  assiddi^.  Acci- 
dent, however,  having  thrown  him  in  the  Way  of  Signor 
Giuseppe  AvVil^  who  was  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  singer 
md  musician  of  tlie  day,  that  master  thought  so  well  of  bis 
abiUties,  (hat  he  offered  to  take  him  to  Palermo,  and  instruct 
bim  without  any  remuneration.  Ilis  was  too  elxcdlait  a 
[irt^osition  to  be  declined. 

On  arriving  at  Palermo,  S^ot  Avrile  appropiuted  an 
apartment  in  his  own  house  to  hi*  young  pupil,  who  studied 
between  five  and  six  hoars  every  day,  and  whose  voice 
gradtitdly  fell  into  a  tenor.    He  was  received  into  all  the 
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miuictil  parties  of  tbe  place,  end  experienced  great  attention 
from  a  Dumber  of  persons  of  rank  and  consequence. 

Having  completed  his  musical  education  under  S^or 
Avrile^  bis  kind  and  liberal  master  gave  him  a  powerful  re- 
commendation to  Campigli,  the  manager  of  the  Pergula 
theatre  in  Florence,  and  a  kind  of  agent  to  every  Italian 
open  in  Eunqw.  On  his  arrival  at  Leghorn,  he  became 
acqoabted  with  Signor  and  Signora  Storace,  was  introduced 
by  them  to  the  British  Consul,  and  several  mercantile  men  of 
importance,  and  was  induced  to  give  a  concert,  which  was 
productive  of  both  applause  and  profit 

At  Florence  Mr.  Kelly  obtained,  throng  the  interest  of 
Campigli,  an  engagement  as  first  comic-tenor  at  tbe  Teatro 
Nuovo.  Having  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Lord  Cowper, 
he  delivered  i^  was  received  with  great  kindness,  invited  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Cowper's  parties,  and  consequently  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  every  body  worth  knowing  in  the  place. 

Tbe  <^>era  in  which  Mr.  Kelly  was  to  make  his  (Ubui,  was 
<'  n  Francese  in  Italia," — the  Frenchman  in  Italy.  He  was 
to  play  the  Frenchman,  and  as  it  was  a  good  part,  was  advised 
to  take  some  lessons  in  acting :  and  for  that  purpose  was 
introduced  by  Lord  Cowper  to  Laschi,  who  had  been  the 
greatest  actor  of  the  day,  but  was  at  that  time  living  in  retire- 
ment. Lascbi  undertook  to  instruct  him;  and  did  it  con 
amore. 

The  eventful  nigbt  fixed  for  his  appearance  at  length  ai^ 
rived.  Mr.  Kelly  was  the  first  Britbh  male  singer  who  had 
ever  sung  in  Italy,  or  indeed  on  the  continent  His  reception 
was  most  flattering ;  and  he  was  encored  in  two  of  bis  songs 
and  a  duet.  All  the  English  in  Florence  made  a  point  of 
being  present ;  and  among  them  the  late  Pretender. 

"While  performing  at  Florence,  Mr.  Kelly  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Linley,  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  joint 
patentee  with  bim  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  ofiering  bim  an 
engagement  for  five  years  as  first  singer ;  and  he  was  on  the 
ptnnt  of  writing  his  answer  of  acceptance,  when  be  received 
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another  letter  from  Mr.  Linlej,  stating  that  he  must  reluc^ 
tantly  decliDe  entering  into  any  such  engagement,  as  he  bad 
received  a  prohibitjon  from  Mr.  Kelly's  fether,  who  even 
threatened  to  take  legal  means  to  prevent  it,  which  Mr. 
Kelly's  being  under  age  allowed  him  to  do. 

His  engagement  at  Florence  having  terminated,  Mr.  Kelly 
obtained  an  engagement  for  the  Teatro  Sunt  Moise,  at  Venice 
as  first  tenor  singer  in  the  comic  opera.  On  his  arrival  there 
he  found,  to  his  great  mortificatioD  and  dismay,  that  the 
manager,  being  unable  to  make  the  deposit  required  by  the 
senate,  had  decamped.  In  a  few  days,  however,  be  met,  by 
great  good  fortune,  with  La  Signora  Beoini,  a  name  well 
known  all  over  Italy,  as  that  of  the  first  comic  singer  and 
actress  of  the  day.  She  told  him  that  she  was  going  to  set 
off  soon  for  Germany,  being  engaged  as  prima  buffii  ibr  the 
autumn  and  carnival  at  Gratz,  the  capital  of  St^ia;  that  she 
bad  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  the  manager,  request- 
ing her  to  engage  some  one  enable  of  filling  the  place  of  first 
tenor  singer,  and  that,  if  he  chose  to  go,  she  would  give  him 
a  seat  in  her  carriage,  and  pay  his  expenses.  Mr.  Kelly,  of 
course  accepted  the  offer  with  great  delight 

At  Gratz  resided  a  number  of  Irish  officers,  among  whom 
were  Generals  Dillon,  Dalton,  and  Kavenagh,  who  did  all  in 
tb^  power  to  befiriend  their  countryman ;  but  independently 
of  tbem,  the  applause  which  he  received  on  his  first  i^ear* 
ance,  which  was  in  "  La  vera  Costanza,"  greatly  exceeded  bis 
expectations.  He  afterwards  performed  the  Prince  in  Gr^ly's 
opera  of  "  Selima  and  Azor."  In  the  midst,  however,  of  a 
most  successful  career,  Mr.  Kelly  caoght  a  dreadful  cold, 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  deprived  his  voice  of  all 
power,  or  rather  of  all  intonation.  When  he  attempted  to 
sing,  his  voice  was  so  sharp  as  to  be  near  a  note  above  the 
instruments ;  and  although  be  could  distinguish  the  monstrous 
difference,  he  could  not  by  any  effort  correct  it  He  was 
obliged  to  give  up  sin^ng  at  the  theatre,  and  was  completely 
wretched.  His  complunt  baffled  the  skill  of  all  the  faculty 
in  Gratz,  and  he  was  advised  to  return  to  the  mild  and  genial 
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ur  of  My*  w  affiirdH^  lum  thie  piJjr  cbmice  of  fecovering 
fais  vtHce. 

Half  heait-brokeD,  be  took  a  si^aocbo\y  leave  of  all  hi* 
ki9d  ami  dear  (Viends,  and  set  off  on  hi»  retum  to  Venljce. 
Having  gradually  regaioed  his  yoice^  he  fnaAe  an  eagagement 
48  teoor  singer  with  the  manager  of  the  tj^eatce  at  Biesda, 
wfao  was  iu  Venice  forming  a  aynpa^y  ti»  .open  wiffi  »  OWBiJc 
itqwraat  the  approaching  fidr  .there,  which  19.0106  loflbe^reatp 
«stinlta1y.  The  Painter,  in  the  opera  of"  II  Pitb^el^aEi^iH]^'' 
was  the  character  aesigoed  for  Mr.  KfiUy,  ^ood  in  whicii  )w 
gave  great  satisfaction.  The  prc^rietOjr  of  the  fbcjatre,  faow- 
ev^,  having  made  certain  amatory  proposals  to  La  Ortob^La, 
the  beautiful  prima  donna  of  the  eowpaay,  vtuch  she  rejected, 
became  jealous  of  Mr.  Kelly,  and  tbreftened  him  with  assossi- 
ngtion ;  in  consequence  of  which  some  of  Mr.  Kelly's  friends, 
who  knew  the  deadly  and  Implacable  character  of  the  man^ 
advised  him  to  withdraw  himsdf  privateer  from.  Brescia,  and 
r^air  to  Verona,  which  he  accordmgly  did. 

At  Verona  Mr.  Kelly  gave  a  concert,  the  receipts  of  whidi 
were  very  satisfactory  to  bim;  and,  as  good  fortune  never 
comes  alone,  he  received  a  letter  the  nect  morning  from 
iSignor  Giani,  the  manage  of  Treviso,  offering  him  an  en^ige- 
ment  for  six  weeks,  which  be  accepted :  and  while  there,  oon- 
duded  an  engagement  for  four  months  to  perform  at  Count 
F^wli's  private  theatre  at  Venice,  with  La  Signora  Teresa  de 
Petris,  repated  to  be  the  greatest  dillettante  singer  in  Europe. 
Before  his  departure,  however,  Mr.  Kelly  visited  Panose 
where  the  archduchess  treated  bim  with  marked  VinHiuH^  uu] 
condescension. 

The  performances  at  Count  Pepoli's  private  theatre  at 
Venice  were  brilliantly  attended.  In  the  course  of  them  Mr. 
Kelly  was  sent  for  by  Copnt  Durozzo,  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor, who  had  been  directed  ^y  his  Impuial  master  to  collect 
a  company  of  Italian  singers  for  a  comic  opera  to  be  given  at 
the  court  of  Vienna.  As  soon  as  his  engagement  at  Venice 
terminated,  he  concluded  an  oigagemeotfor  a  year  with  Count 
Dura»o,  and  repaired  to  Vienna. 
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Vienna,  A&.  Kdly  fetmd  s  most  delightful  resideooe.    His 

reception  was  highly  gratifying.  Ilie  Emperor,  Joa^h  II., 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  Maximilian,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne^  were  present  at  the  perfonaanoe,  and  evinced  their' 
^probation  by  the  applause  they  bestowed.  At  that  timet 
the  court  of  Vienna  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe. 
The  theatre,  which  forms  part  of  the  royid  palace,  was 
crowded  with  a  blaze  of  beauty  and  fashion.  All  ranks  of 
society  were  doatingly  fond  of  music^  and  most  of  them  per- 
fectly understood  the  science.  Mr.  Kelly  was  fortunate  enouj^ 
to  obtain  introductions  to  the  best  socie^ ;  bis  salary  amply 
supplied  his  wants  and  wishes,  and  the  puUic  received  him 
w^  wken^er  he  appeared  on  the  stage.  While  at  Vienn% 
Mr.  Kelly  went  and  spent  three  days  with  Haydn,  at  Eisen- 
stadt,  the  palace  of  Prince  Esterfaazy ;  and  aflerwards  was 
kitroducedto  tfaat  prodigy  of  genius,  Mozart;  an  event  which 
he  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  gratifications  of  his  musi- 
cal life.  Mozart  conferred  on  Mr.  Kelly  what  the  latter 
deemed  a  high  ctHnpIimcnt  Mr.  Kelly  had  composed  a  litde 
melody  to  Metastasio's  canzonetta  "  Grazie  agl'  inganni 
tuori,"  which  was  a  great  favourite  wherever  he  sang  it  It 
was  very  siiiq>le,  but  it  pleased  Mozart;  and  he  composed 
some  very  beautiful  variations  to  it. 

During  Mr.  Kdly's  residence  ^  Vienna,  L'Abbate  Costi,  the 
celebrated  anljior  of  the  AnimtUi  Parlanti,  received  the  Em- 
peror's commands,  expressed  in  the  sh^e  of  wishes,  to  write 
an  opera ;  for  which  the  no  less  celebrated  Paesiello  was  to 
compose  the  music.  When  this  drama,  which  was  called 
"  II  Re  Teodoro,"  was  completed,  Casti  declared  that  there 
was  no  person  in  the  company  at  Vienna  (not  otherwise  em- 
ployed in  the  opera)  a^ble  of  playing  the  character  of  Gaf- 
ferio,  the  King's  secretary ;  written  avowedly  as  a  satire  on 
General  Fnoli,  and  drawn  with  a  masterly  band.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  by  the  directors  of  the  theatre,  to  send 
immediately  to  Venice,  to  engage  Signor  Blasi,  at  any  pric^ 
to  cotne  and  fiay  it.  Id  the  interim,  however,  Casti  happened 
to  bear  Mr.  Kelly,  at  a  private  party,  sing  a  canzcmetia,  in 
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imitation  of  the  tremotous  voice  and  extraordinaiy  gesture  aad 
shake  of  the  head  of  an  old  miser  of  the  name  of  Varesi, 
living  at  Vienna ;  and  immediately  declared  that  be  was  the 
veiy  man  to  act  Gafiferia  The  opera  was  brought  out ;  Mr. 
Kelly  played  Gafferiu ;  overflowing  houses  bore  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  the  piece ;  and  the  Emperor  was  so  delighted 
with  Mr.  Kelly's  performance,  that  he  immediately  increased 
his  salary. 

The  following  whimsical  anecdote,  which  we  relate  in  Mr. 
Kelly's  own  words,  while  it  shows  the  foppery,  excusable 
enough,  into  which  youth  and  the  applause  that  he  every 
-where  met  with  had  betrayed  him,  exhibits  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  his  character,  his  good  temper,  and  good 
sense: 

"  At  this  period  of  my  life  I  was  rather  vain,  and  very  fond 
of  fine  clothes ;  indeed  my  greatest  expense  was  the  decora- 
tion of  my  precious  person.  I  wore  every  evening  full  dress 
embroidered  coats,  either  gold,  silver,  or  silk.  I  wore  two 
watches  (as  was  the  custom  of  the  country)  and  a  diamond 
ring  on  each  of  my  little  fingers.  Thus  decked  ou^  I  bad  not 
of  course  the  -least  appearance  of  a  Paddy.  While  sitting 
one  evening  in  the  Milan  coflfee-house,  reading  the  Vienna 
Gazette,  two  gentlemen  entered,  and  seated  themselves  oppo- 
site to  me  to  take  their  coffee.  One  of  them  said  to  the  other, 
with  a  most  implacable  Irish  brogue,  <  Arrab,  blood  and 
thunder,  Uike  at  that  fellow  sitting  opposite  to  us  (meaning 
me) ;  did  you  ever  see  such  a  jackdaw  ?  *  Really,'  answered 
his  companion,  (who  I  perceived  was  an  Englishman,)  '  the 
fellow  does  not  seem  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  himself.'  '  Look 
at  his  long  lace  ruffles,'  said  my  countryman;  *  I  suppose  he 
wears  ruffles  to  mark  his  gentility.'  —  I  continued  reading  my 
gazette,  but  when  the  critique  on  my  long  lace  ruffles  was 
ended,  I  laid  down  the  paper,  and  tucked  them  up  under  the 
cufls  of  my  coat ;  not  looking  at  tlie  gentlemen,  or  seeming 
to  take  any  notice  of  them.  '  But  now  do  lake,'  continued 
the  persevering  brogueneer ;  '  what  a  display  he  is  making  of 
his  rings;  I  suppose  he  thinks  be  will  dazxle  our' eyes  a  biu* 
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Upon  tbis^  I  deliberately  took  off  my  rings,  and  pnt  them 
into  my  pocket;  at  the  same  time,  fixing  a  steady  look  at  my 
critics,  I  told  them  in  English,  that  '  if  there  were  any  other 
part  of  my  dress  at  all  disagreeable  to  them,  I  should  have 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  altering  it  in  any  way  they  might  sug- 
gest.' —  "Die  Irishman  (improbable  as  it  may  appear)  blushed ; 
and  the  En^ishman  swd,  '  He  hoped  I  would  not  feel  an 
oSeDce  where  none  was  meant.'  I  said,  *  Certainly  not ;'  and, 
to  prove  my  sinceri^,  requested  them  to  take  part  of  a  bowl 
of  ponch,  and  drink  our  sovereign  King  George's  health,  and 
towards  our  better  acquaintance ;  and  thus,  in  despite  of  lace 
ruffles  and  diamond  rings,  we  introduced  ourselves  to  one 
another.  My  Irish  friend,  I  found,  was  a  Doctor  O'Rourke, 
Irom  the  county  of  Down,  who  had  only  the  day  before  arrived 
from  Prague,  where  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  medical 
practitioner ;  and  in  my  new  English  acquaintance,  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  the  eccentric  walking  Stewart,  so  named  irom 
having  walked  almost  all  over  the  world ;  and  whose  pedes- 
trian exploits  were  universally  spoken  of." 

A  number  of  foreign  princes,  among  whom  were  the  Due  de 
Deux  Fonts,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Stc,  having  come  to  visit 
the  Emperor,  the  latter  signified  his  wish  to  have  two  grand 
serious  operas,  both  the  composition  of  Chevalier  Gluck,  — 
**  L'Iphigenia,  in  TaurJde,"  and  "  L'Alceste,"  produced  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  In  the  former  piece  Gluck 
cast  Mr.  Kelly  for  Pylades,  and  instructed  him  himself  in  the 
part. 

Soon  afterwards,  Mozart's  "  Nozze  di  Figaro"  was  brouriit 
out  Its  success  is  known  to  every  one.  Of  all  who  performed 
in  it  on  its  first  representation,  Mr.  Kelly  was  the  lost  survivor. 
Mr.  Kelly  having  received  a  letter  from  his  father  in  Dub- 
lin, statuig  that  his  mother  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
and  that  it  was  her  earnest  wish  ibat  he  should  return  to 
Dublin,  if  only  for  a  few  months,  asked  leave  of  absence  for 
six  months,  for  that  purpose,  of  the  emperor.  Hts  Majesty 
graciously  ordered  him  to  take  leave  for  twelve  mondis,  add- 
ing, that  bis  salary  should 'be  continued  for  that  period;  and 
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giiiig  tarn  penaawion  to  accept  of  aay  en^^igemcnt  in  London 
that  he  might  coMJder  btneficiaL 

A  dispute,  £dlowed  by  matunl  blows,  in  miadi  Mr.  Kdly 
waa  iiDaTOtdri>ly  ioTolvcd  with  two  Aostrian  noblemen,  ooe 
fif  whom  sospected  him  of  having  supplanted  him  in  the  afiecr 
tuoB  of  a  lady  of  rank,  was  brought  under  the  cognizance  of 
tbe  Emperor,  who  dismissed  the  ofi^ders  from  the  army. 
On  the  nest  ^tp>earanoe  of  Mr.  KeUy  on  the  stage,  the  plaudits 
of  the  aadience  testified  their  ^prolution  of  his  conduct. 

In  the  first  week  of  February,  1787,  Mr.  Kelly  quitted 
Vienna,  with  a  heart  full  of  grief  and  gratitude ;  and  after 
variotts  adventures^  embarked  wA  Boulc^ne,  landed  at  Dover, 
and  reached  LioadoD>  tor  the  first  time  in  his  life,  on  the  I8lh 
of  March. 

Having  agreed  with  Mr.  LJnley,  for  the  remainder  of  tbe 
season  at  Drury  Lane,  Mr.  Kelly  made  bis  dibat,  in  the  put 
of  Lionel}  on  IHlay  &e  80th  of  AprU,  1787,  and  was  most 
&vouraUy  received.  His  next  character  was  that  of  Youo^ 
Meadows,  in  "  Lore  in  a  Village.*'  Daly,  the  pataitee  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Crow  Sreet,  sent  over  to  Mr.  Kelly  an 
t^r  to  perform  at  his  theatre  with  Mrs.  Crouch  for  twelve 
nights,  whicb  was  accepted. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  grand  commemoration 
of  Handel,  at  whicb  Mr.  Kelly  assisted,  tock  pUce  in  West- 
mister  Abbey. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Kelly  received  the  melancholy  news  of  his 
poor  toother's  death.  Anxious,  however,  to  see  his  father  and 
fiimily,  he  set  off  for  Dublin  on  tbe  8th  of  June,  having  pre- 
viously entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  proprietors  of 
Drury  Lane  for  the  ensuing  season,  stipulating  not  to  perform 
more  than  three  times  a-week.  His  &ther  and  be  were  c^ 
course  delighted  to  see  eadi  other.  On  tbe  2Sd  of  Jun^  Mr. 
Kelly  made  his  first  appearance  at  DubUn,  in  Lionel,  to  a 
crowded  bouse.  His  reception  was  highly  grati^dng;  and 
during  his  stay  he  passed  many  days  in  the  delightfitl  and 
hospitable  society  of  numerous  and  kind  friends. 

.Google 
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From  Dublin  Mr.  KeUf  sod  Mn.  QEoncb  prooeeded  to 
Yoilc,  where  Um^  ^Md  bew  .oqgaged  by  tb«  Apceotijc  T«Ce 
WilkiojBqo,  to  perfiKiH  during  fbe  race  weekj  after  which 
they  ^yed  four  oJ^us  at  Leedi^  and  another  four  At  Wake- 
field. At  this  lost  mentioned  place,  a  curious  circumstance 
occurred.  The  play  ww  "  Lwc  ia  a  ViUege."  In  the 
sta^box  sat  A  la^i  we  <^  those  vulg>r  pexaoiis  who  imagiae 
that  the  possessioa  of  wemltfa  entitles  them  to  indulge  in  every 
diesoiiptiojB  c^  iQSolenvc  with  ia^uoity.  She  made  a  terrible 
noise ;  throwing  herself  into  ajl  kinds  of  attitude^  bursting 
out  into  horse-laughs,  and  disctwcerting  eveiy  person  ^o 
came  upon  the  stage,  Mr.  Kelly  seemed  jto  he  the  especial 
<^ject  of  her  ridicule.  In  the  third  act,  whui  Young  Mea- 
dows resumes  bis  real  character,  wid  enters  the  garden  to 
meet  Rosetta,  Mr.  Kelly  took  oid  his  watch  to  look  at  the 
hour,  and  sang,  "  I  wonder  this  girl  does  not  ctHne."  The 
&t  lady  in  the  stage-bos  instandy  burst  into  a  laugh,  and 
exclaimed  to  tho«e  arouad  her,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in 
the  galLny,  "  Why,  look  there;  la!  the  fellow  has  got  a 
watch."  Mr.  Kelly  inwnedJately  walked  up  to  die  box,  put 
the  watch  close  U>  her,  and  said :  **  Yes,  madam,  it  is  a  gold 
watch,  and  reckoned  <Hie  of  the  best  in  England."  The  lady 
was  violoitly  hissed  by  the  atjdience ;  and  ever  after,  when 
she  cams  to  the  theatre,  conducted  herself  with  becoming 
decent^. 

In  S^temba-,  Mr.  Kelly  returned  to  bis  duties  at  Drnry 
Lane.  When  his  twelvemonth's  leave  of  absence  from  Vienna 
had  expired,  be  wrote  to  Prince  Rosenburg  a  respectful 
letter,  requesdng  him  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
his  humble  duly  and  grateful  thanks  for  the  many  bounties 
beOowed  on  him ;  but  adding,  that  his  father's  state  of  health 
induced  him  to  remain  in  England,  There  were,  however, 
other  reasons  for  his  not  returning  to  Vienna,  more  potent 
tbm  filial  duty. 

When  Mr.  Kelly  was  about  to  take  his  benefit  this  year  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  a  singular  instance  of  geniiosity  occurred. 
H«  had  involuntarily  given  great  offence  to  Madame  Mara, 
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by  saying  ia  her  presence  that  he  thought  Signora  Storace 
the  best  singer  in  Europe.  Having  aa  opportunily,  however, 
of  doing  a  little  service  to  Monsieur  Pont^  first  French-horn 
player  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  Biend  of  Madame  Mara's, 
whose  lips,  when  he  was  about  to  play  a  concerto,  were  so 
parched  with  fear,  that  be  would  have  been  unable  to  sound  a 
note,  had  not  Mr.  Kelly  volunteered  to  procure  some  porter 
for  him,  Madame  Mara  was  so  struck  with  the  lundness  of 
the  acUon,  trifling  as  it  was,  that  she  offered  to  perform  at  Mr. 
Kelly's  benefit,  being  the  only  time  of  her  appearance  on  the 
English  stage;  and  the  consequence  was,  the  greatest  receipt 
ever  known  at  that  house. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  Mr.  Kelly  went  to  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Chester,  and  Birmin^am,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Crouch,  and  they  reaped  a  plentifiil  harvest  Returning 
to  Drury  Lane,  Mr.  Kelly  speared  as  Ferdinand,  in  "  The 
Tempest,"  and  subsequently  as  Lord  William,  in  Cobb's  new 
t^ra  of  "  The  Haunted  Tower,"  which  was  played  for  fifty 
ni^ts.  He  was  also  engaged  by  the  noble  directors  of  the 
Ancient  Concerts,  as  principal  tenor.  The  concerts  were 
then  held  in  Tottenham  Street  and  their  late  majesties  and 
the  royal  family  were  constant  attendants. 

In  the  summer  of  1789)  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Crouch  visited 
Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Liverpool,  and  had  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  campaign.  In  the  month  of  October,  there 
was  a  grand  musical  festival  at  Norwich,  at  which  Mr.  Kelly 
was  the  principal  tenor  singer. 

In  August,  1790,  Mr.  Kdly,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crouch,  visited  Paris.  On  their  way,  they  stopped  a 
few  days  at  Margate.  Some  ladies  of  rank  were  making  a 
collecdon  for  a  poor  prl  who  had  been  deprived  by  an  acci- 
dent of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress.  Kelly  proposed  to  Mrs.  Crouch,  that  they  should 
get  up  the  Beggar's  Opera,  at  the  Margate  theatre,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dbtressed  girl.  In  this  benevolent  scheme  they 
were  joined  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  familiarly  called  Jack  John- 
stone ;  the  theatre  was  crowded,  and  the  receipts,  with  various 
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liberal  presents,  were  invested  in  an  annuity,  which  produced 
the  object  of  this  active  kindness  a  comfortable  subsistence  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life. 

At  Paris,  the  party  remained  six  weeks;  saw  every  thing 
worth  se^ng,  and  went  every  night  to  one  of  the  theatres. 
Having  fiilly  satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  returned  in  safety 
to  England. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  179ii  Mr.  Kelly  assisted  at 
the  musical  festivals  of  York  and  Newcastle,  and  performed 
00  several  days  at  York. 

The  next  season,  the  Drury  Lane  company  occupied  the 
King's  theatre,  until  the  new  Drury  Lane  theatre  could  be 
completed  for  them.  On  Mr.  Kelly's  recommending  the 
piece  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  Cymon"  was  brought  out,  the  cha- 
racter of  Cymon  by  Mr.  Kelly.  The  Cupid,  on  this  occasion, 
and  who  was  selected  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Kelly,  was  Ed- 
mund Kean,  whose  genius  has  since  rendered  him  so  deserv- 
edly celebrated. 

In  the  summer  of  1792,  Mr.  Kelly  went  to  Paris,  to  see 
what  he  could  pick  np  in  the  way  of  dramatic  novelty  for 
Drury  Lane.  It  was  a  period  of  most  fearful  interest  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Kelly  witnessed  the  bringing  back  of  t^e  King 
and  Queen  of  France,  after  they  had  been  thwarted  in  their 
attempt  to  escape. 

On  returning  to  England,  Mr.  Kelly  immediately  repured 
to  Oxford,  at  the  musical  festival  of  which  he  was  engaged  to 
sing.  He  afterwards,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Crouch,  (who  a 
short  time  before  had  separated  from  her  husband,)  visited 
Worcester  and  Birmingham,  and  returned  to  London  for  the 
opening  of  die  winter  theatrical  season. 

Early  in  1 793,  Mr.  Sheridan  (who  liad  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Taylor,  the  proprietor  of  the  Opera 
House,  to  carry  on  Italian  operas  twice  a  week,)  appointed 
Mr.  Kelly  and  Signor  Storace  joint  directors  of  the  Italian 
opera.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Crouch  fulfilled  engagements  at  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Liver- 
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pool,  and  Dublin.  When  on  the  point  of  leaving  DaUin, 
Mr.  Kelly  and  Mi-s.  Crouch  had  a  most  fortunate  escape. 
Ilieir  trunks  had  been  sent  to  a  Liverpool  packet,  in  which 
vessel  they  meant  to  embark  die  next  day.  The  cnriteity  of 
Mir.  Kelly,  however,  to  see  the  way  in  which'  "  The  Moud- 
tuneers"  would  be  got  up  in  Dublin,  induced  them  torecal' 
their  luggage,  and  to  postpone  their  departure  for  a  few  di^sj 
The  vessel  in  which  they  would  otherwise  have  sailed,  foun- 
dered on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished. 
At  the  first  representation  of  "  Lodbiska"  at  the  new 
Dmry  Lane  theatre,  Mr.  Kdly  and  Mrs.  Crouch  had  nearly 
become  the  victims  of  an  accident  of  a  different  nature.  In 
the  last  scene,  when  Mrs.  Crouch  was  in  the  bnniing  castle, 
the  wind  blew  the  flames  closti  to  her ;  but  still  she  had  sU£5- 
dent  fbrdtude  not  tO'move  fl-om  her  situation.  Se^ng  her  in 
such  peril,  Mr.  Kelly  ran  up  the  bridge  which  was  at  a  great 
heightfrom  the  ground,  towards  the  tower,  in  order  to  rescue 
her^  Just  as  he  was  quitUng  the  platform,  a  carpenter  pre- 
maturely withdrewoue  of  it6  sttpporters.  Dora  Mr.  Kelly 
fell ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  fiery  lower,  in  whkxi  was 
Mrs.  Crouch,  sank,  with  a  violent  crash ;  and  she  screamed 
with  terAr.  Providentially,  Mr.  Kelly  was  not  hurt'  by  his 
fall,  and  catchmg  Mrs.  Crouch  in  his  anus,  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  was  doing,  be  carried  her  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
a  considerable  distance.  The  ^iplanse  was  loud  and  con- 
Unued.  In  fact,  had  the  scene  been  rehearsed  as  it  happened, 
it  could  not  have  produced  a  greater  effect;  and  ever  after 
Mr.  Kelly  bore  Mrs.  Crouch  to  the  front  of  the  stage  in  a 
similar  manner. 

On  the  2d  of  July  a  new  musical  piece  was  produced^ 
entitled,  "  The  glorious  Rrst  of  June,"  written  by  Mr.  Cobb, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  of  the  brave  men  who  felt  on 
that  day.  Mr.  Kelly  and  Signor  Storace  gave  it  some  nev 
songs.  Mr.  Kelly  had  to  represent  the  character  of  Frede- 
rick ;  and  as  be  was  much  employed  in  writing  the  musit^  he 
bej^^  Mr.  Sheridfui'  (who  contributed  mal^  speecjies  to 
the  piece),  to  make  ss  short  a  part  for  him,  and  with  as  little^  [q 
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speaking  as  possible.  Mr.  Sfaeridan  assored  him  he  would. 
In  the  scene  in  which  Frederick  came  on  to  siog,  **  When  in 
war  on  the  ocean  we  meet  the  proud  foe,"  there  was  a  cot- 
tage in  the  distance,  at  which,  the  stage  direction  said, 
Mr.  Kelly  was  to  look  eamestly  for  a  moment  or  two ;'  and 
the  line  which  be  had  then  to  speak  was  this :  -^ 

'*  There  stands  my  Louisa's  cottage;  she  must  be  either  in 
it^  or  out  of  iL" 

HiB  song  b^an  immediately,  and  not  another  word  was- 
there  in  the  whole  part;  This  suUiroe  and-  sditary  ^leech 
produced  a  loud  Itiugfa  from  the  audience.  When'  the  piece 
was  over,  Mr.  Sheridan  came  into  the  green-room^  and  com- 
plimented Mr.  Kelly  on  his  quickness,  and  on  his  bdng  so 
perfect  in  his  part,  "  which,"  the  wit  added,  "  considering 
the  short  time  yon  bad  to  study  it,  was  truly  astonishing  I" 

During  rfie  Leith  races,  Mr. Kelly  was  engaged  toplay  at 
Edinburgh,  and  having  good  introductions,  spent  his  time 
then  Teiy  plensttntly.  He  afterwards  made  the  tour  of  the 
En^ish  lakes;  and  then  performed  fi>r  a  fewnigbtffat  Lan*- 
caster,  and  subsequently  at  Blrmingfaun. 

Madame  Band,  the  next  season,  took  for  her  benefit  at 
the  opera,  Gludc's  grand  serious  opers  of  "  Atceste." 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Madame  Banti  made  a  request  to  Mr.  %eri- 
dan  to  gire  Mr.  Kelly  permission  to  act  the  principal  part  in 
the  open,  which  he  had  so  oflen  performed  at  Vienna,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  great  composer.  Permission  having  been 
granted,  the  opera  made  so  great  a  hit*  that  Mr.  Taylor, 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  engaged  Mr.  Kelly  for 
twenty  nights.  At  this  period,  and  indeed  for  many  years, 
Mr.  Kelly  was-honoured  with  the  psrticuUr  ootioe  of  bis  late 
Grace  of  Queensbury. 

Mt,  Kelly's  flrsti  ^)pearance  in  En^and,  as  a  composer, 
was  in  February,  1797,  when  was  produced  an  interesting 
musical  entertainment,  called^  "  A  Friend  in  Need,"  written 
by  Prince  Hoare,  which  met  with  universal  approbation.  He 
also  composed  the  music  for  Monk  Lewis's  "  Castle  Spectre." 
For  the  same  author,  Mr.  Kelly,  at  various  subsequent  periods, 
composed  the  music  of  "  Adelmom  the  Outlaw,"  "  The 
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Wood  Demon,"  "  Venoni,"  "  Adelgitha,"  and  "Ooeo'Clock." 
Hsving  received  the  commands  of  Hts  preseot  Majesty,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  compose  a  simple  ballad  for  him, 
Mr.  Kelly  applied  to  his  inead  Lewis  to  write  the  words, 
which  he  did ;  and  the  song  became  very  popular. 

The  success  of  the  "  Castle  Spectre"  gave  rise  to  the 
drama  of  "  Blue  Beard."  The  programme  of  the  French 
romance  of  that  name  Mr.  Kelly  hod  brought  with  him  from 
France;  the  piece  was  written  by  Mr.  George  Cohnan,  and 
the  music  was  composed  by  Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  performed  in 
January,  1 798.  Mr.  Kelly  played  Selim.  At  the  end  of  the 
piece,  when  Blue  Beard  is  slain  by  Selim,  a  ludicroos  scene 
took  place.  Where  Blue  Beard  sank  under  the  stage,  a 
skeleton  was  to  rise,  which,  when  seen  by  the  audience, 
was  to  sink  again ;  but  not  one  inch  would  the  skeleton 
descend.  Mr,  Kelly,  who  had  just  been  killing  Blue  Beard, 
totally  forgetting  where  he  was,  ran  up  with  his  drawn  sabre, 
and  pummelled  the  poor  skeleton's  head  with  all  his  might, 
vociferadng  until  Its  disappearance,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  house,  "  D— n  yon  !  d — n  you  I  why  dcn't  you 
go  down  ?"  The  aodience  were  roaring  with  laughter ;  but 
good-naturedly  ^speared  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  an  in- 
furiated composer.  The  next  day  the  piece  was  cnrtEuled ;  the 
scenery  and  macbmery  were  perfect ;  and  on  its  second  re- 
presentation Blue  Beard  was  received  with  unqualified  appro- 
bation. 

In  the  succeeding  summer,  Mr,  Kelly  accepted  an  engage- 
ment for  port  of  the  season  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  in  order  to  introduce  a  pupil  of  Mrs,  Crouch's,  a 
Miss  Griffiths,  who  played  PoUy  to  Mr.  Kelly's  Macheath, 
and  Clarissa  to  bis  Lionel. 

The  next  musical  piece  that  Mr.  Kelly  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  was  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dussek,  the  celebrated 
piano-forte  player.  Mr,  Dussek  composed  the  serious  part 
of  it,  Mr.  Kelly  the  comic.  The  piece,  which  was  from  the 
French,  was  entitled,  "  The  Capdve  of  Spitburg."  It  was 
ably  adapted  to  the  English  stage  by  Prince  Hoare,  and  had 
a  run  of  seventeen  nights.  .    ..     ^^  Ic 
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The  great  sums  of  money  produced  to  the  theatre  by 
"  Blue  Beard,"  induced  the  Drury  Lane  proprietors  to  pre- 
vail ou  Mr.  Colman  to  write  a  musical  afterpiece,  to  vie  with 
it  in  splendour.  This  piece  was  entitled  "  Feudal  limes ;  or 
the  Banquet  Gallery."  Mr.  Kelly  composed  the  whole  of 
the  music  for  iL  Although  performed  for  many  oigbte,  it  was 
by  DO  means  so  successful  as  "  Blue  Beard." 

In  May,  1799>  Mr.  Sheridan's  celebrated  play  of  «  Pizarro" 
was  produced ;  the  whole  of  the  music  in  which  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Kelly.  The  procrastination  of  the  author  ren- 
dered this  a  very  painfiil  task  to  Mr.  Kelly. 

"  Of  Age  To-morrow,"  by  Mr.  T.  IKbdin,  was  the  next 
dramatic  work  for  which  Mr.  Kelly  wrote  the  whole  of  the 
music,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  piece,  which  he  se- 
lected from  Paesiello.  This  entertainment  proved  very  pro* 
ductive  to  the  treasury.  There  was  one  ballad  in  it,  sung  by 
Miss  Decamp,  (now  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,)  ".  No,  my  love, 
no,"  which  became  the  most  popular  song  of  the  day,  and 
was  to  be  heard  at  the  comer  of  every  street  for  a  long  time 
afterwards. 

Tbe  1 5th  of  May,  1 SOO,  was  a  memorable  evening  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre.  Gibber's  Comedy  of  "  She  would  and  she  would 
not,"  had  been  commanded  by  tb^  late  Majesties.  On  the 
King's  entering  the  box  prepared  for  him,  a  man  in  the  front 
row  of  the  pit  stood  up  on  the  bench,  and  fired  a  pistol  at  him. 
The  whole  audience  was  of  course  in  an  uproar;  but  His 
Majesty  exhibited  the  utmost  coolness.  On  bearing  the  report 
of  the  pistol,  he  retired  a  pace  or  two,  stopped,  stood  firmly 
£)r  an  instant,  then  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  box,  put 
his  opera-glass  to  his  eye,  and  looked  round  the  house  with- 
out the  smallest  appearance  of  alarm  or  discomposure.  Tlie 
Lord  Chamberlain,  who  was  in  attendance  behind  His  Ma- 
jesty, apprehensive  of  swne  further  attack,  respectfully  re- 
quested him  to  retire  from  the  box  into  an  adjoining  room. 
The  King's  answer  was,  "  Sir,  you  discompose  me  as  well  as 
yourself;  I  shall  not  stir  one  st^."-  The  Queen  and  Prin- 
cesses then  entered  the  box,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the 
voL.xr.  X  ■  ■■    ■■■  ■ ,sl^ 
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hubbub.  Hndfleld,  tbe  ruffian  who  committed  the  crime,  was 
seized  by  the  performers  in  the  orchestra,  and  drag^^  over 
its  spikes  into  the  music  room,  which  was  under  the  stage ; 
tbe  sodieoce  from  all  parts  vociferating,  **  Bring  forward  the 
assassin,  bring  him  on  the  stage ;  shew  bim,  shew  him."  Mr. 
Kelly  was  at  that  moment  on  the  stage ;  the  Queen  called 
him  to  her,  and  asked  him  if  the  man  was  in  custody.  Mr. 
Kelly  told  her  Majes^  tbat  he  was ;  and  then  came  forward 
and  addressed  tbe  audience,  assuring  them  that  the  culprit 
was  in  safe  keeping  and  was  at  that  lime  undei^ing  an  ex- 
amination. Tliis  information  produced  tranquiUi^.  "  God 
save  the  King"  was  called  for,  and  received  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, waving  of  hats,  Sec  At  the  end  of  the  play  it  was  again 
demanded  by  the  whole  house ;  and  while  the  company  were 
sin^ng  it,  a  paper  was  sent  to  Mr.  Kelly  by  Mr.  Sheridais 
with  a  verse  which  be  bad  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
It  was  handed  by  Mrs.  Jordan  to  Mr.  Kelly,  who  sang  it, 
althou^  with  an  agitated  voice ;  and  it  was  three  times  re- 
peated, with  the  most  nqitunnis  approbation. 

On  tbe  S9tb  of  April,  1600,  Miss  BaOlie's  "  De  Montfort," 
for  which  Mr.  Kelly  composed  the  music,  was  produced  ot 
Dmry  Lane  theatre ;  but,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  audiences  of 
that  period,  after  a  few  nights  it  was  withdrawn.  A  similar 
want  of  success  attended  a  musical  afterpiece  called  "  Hie 
Gipsy  Prince,"  written  for  the  Haymaiket  theatre  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  for  which  Mr.  Kelly  composed  the  music, 
and  which  was  performed  in  July,  1801. 

In  tbe  same  year,  Mr.  Kelly  entered  into  a  new  kind  of 
speculation.  At  the  comer  of  Market  Lan^  (now  no  Icuiger 
in  existence,)  in  Pali  Mall,  there  was  an  old  house,  ahnost 
felling,  the  lease  of  which  had  sixteen  years  to  run,  and  was 
to  be  sold.  It  was  su^ested  to  Mr.  Kelly,  that  he  mig^t 
make  his  fortune  by  buying  the  lease  of  that  house,  putting  it 
into  thorough  repair,  and  making  a  large  shop  in  it,  in  whidi 
to  sell  his  own  compositions.  It  was  likewise  observed  to  him> 
that  he  might  have  a  door  opening  to  the  stage  of  the  Opera 
House ;   and  that  all  tbe  subscribers  to  the  (^lera,  for  the 
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great  conYenience  of  having  aprirate  passage^  and  easy  accesi 
to  their  carriages  and  sedan-chairs,  would  most  wiUin^jr  nib> 
scribe  two  guineas  a  year  eash,  which  would  amply  reimburse 
him  for  the  expense.  Being  the  manager  of  the  Opera  Honsei 
the  ooDvenience  of  living  as  it  might  be  said,  mider  the  same 
Too^  and  the  &cility  which  it  would  ^ve  him  in  attending 
rehearsals  and  performances,  were  also  allnni^  coosderatiDna. 
Mr.  Kelly  accordingly  purchased  the  lease  of  the  house  tor 
five  hnndred  guineas.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  require 
a  ^lousand  ^nioeas  more  to  make  the  reqnirite  alterations ; 
but  the  e^ienditute  (as  is  invariably  the  case)  &r  exceeded 
the  estimate.  However,  Mr.  Kelly  spared  no  cost,  stocked 
the  shop  well  with  other  music  besides  his  omi,  engaged  shop- 
men, porters,  &&,  and  opened  it  to  the  public  on  the  1st  c^ 
January,  1 803.  The  crowds  of  people  who  came  to  purchase 
music,  by  way  (as  they  said)  of  bringing  Mr.  K<dly  good  luck, 
were  immense.  When  the  subscription  was  opened  for  the 
<^ra  visitors  to  get  an  easy  access  to  their  carriages,  die 
lady-subscribers  declared  that  it  was  deU^tiul  to  have  such 
an  accommodatioD,  and  most  of  them  immediately  put  down 
their  Tiames,  but  very  few  of  them  ever  put  down  their  tnon^, 
although  there  was  a  considerable  current  expense  for  fires^ 
lighting,  and  extra  stirvants.  Mr.  Kelly  soon  be^an  to  sus- 
pect that  he  was  not  fitted  for  what  he  had  undertaken,  and 
that  his  occupations  at  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  and  the 
Haymariiet,  both  as  performer  and  as  composer,  besides  bdng 
mansger  of  the  Italian  <!^>eTa,  and  musical  director  at  Drury 
Lan^  and  the  Litde  Theatre  in  the  Haymarke^  would  have 
been  <]uite  enough  to  engage  his  mind,  without  entering  into 
a  business  which  required  unremitting  attention  paid  to  it 
from  morning  till  night :  but  he  was  involved  too  deeply  to 
retract. 

A  musical  afterpiece,  entided  "  Urania,"  written  by  the 
Hon.  William  ^lencer,  and  the  music  of  which  was  the  joint 
production  of  his  brother,  the  Hon.  John  Spencer,  and  Mr. 
Kelly,  was  performed  at  Drury  I^aoe  llieatrey  in  January, 
1802,  and  was  received  with  unonnmon  applause.  In  the  i 
B  8  ■  ■    ■  ■  ' a'^^ 
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course  of  the  same  season,  Mrs.  BiiUngton  returoed  to  Eng- 
land, after  an  abeence  of  several  years,  and  was  engaged  at 
Drury  I^ane  and  CovNit  Garden,  to  appear  a  certain  number 
of  nights  at  each  Theatre.  She  went  through  her  various 
operatical  characters,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Kelly  performed 
with  her.  When  Mrs.  Billington  had  her  benefit  at  Drury 
Lane,  the  opera  of  "  Algonah"  was  brought  forward,  the 
drama  by  Mr.  Ck>bb,  the  music  by  Mr.  Kelly.  It  was 
successful. 

Availing  himself  of  the  short  peace,  Mr.  Kelly,  accompa- 
nied by  Viganoni,  in  the  summer  of  1802,  visited  Paris, 
where  he  met  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  enjoyed  him- 
self very  much.  While  there,  in  conjunction  with  another 
gentleman,  he  engaged  the  celebrated  Winter  to  compose 
three  Italian  operas  and  three  grand  ballets  for  our  opera. 
Mr.  Kelly  agreed  to  pay  half  Winter's  remuneration  for  the 
exclusive  right  of  publishing  the  music ;  and  had  he  not 
been  pill^;ed,  that  arrangement  alone  would  have  been  a 
fortune  to  him. 

At  the  conunencement  of  the  next  season,  the  burletta  of 
*'  Midas"  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  met  with 
unqualified  approbation.  Mr.  Kelly  was  Apollo.  Before 
that  period,  the  simple  and  pretty  melody  of  "  I^y,  Goody, 
please  to  moderate  the  rancour  of  your  tongue,"  had  been 
always  sung  in  a  quick  jig  time.  It  struck  Mr.  Kelly  that 
the  air  would  be  better  slower,  and  be,  therefore,  contrary  to 
tbe  opinion  of  Mr.  Kemble,  and  of  all  the  performers  in  the 
piece,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  band  in  the  orchestra,  resolved 
to  sing  it  in  the  "  andantino  grazioso"  style,  and  to  add  a 
repetition  of  the  last  bars  of  the  air.  The  result  was,  that 
during  the  run  of  the  piece,  "  Pray,  Goody,"  never  biled  to 
obtain  a  loud  and  unanimous  encore.  —  Some  time  after,  "  A 
House  to  be  sold"  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lan^  and 
received  with  much  applause.  Mr.  Kelly  acted  in  it  the  m^ 
nager  of  an  Italian  opera.— The  next  novelty  was  an  histori- 
cal musical  drama,  called  the  "  Hero  of  the  North ;"  the 
music  of  which  Mr.  Kelly  composed ;  and  he  also  performed 
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in  it.  It  was  rec^ved  with  distinguished  applause.— In  July* 
CtJtnan  produced  his  *<  Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths,"  for 
which  Mr.  Kelly  composed  the  music.  The  piece  was 
stron^y  cast,  and  ran  the  whole  of  the  season. 

During  the  theatrical  recess  in  London,  Mrs.  BUUogton  and 
Mr.  Kelly  peribnned  tt^ether,  with  great  success,  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Kelly's  next  musical  production  at  Sniry  Lane,  was 
**  Cinderella ;  or,  the  Glass  Slipper."  It  was  produced  in 
January,  1804,  and  was  performed,  during  its  first  season, 
fifty-one  nights. 

Mr.  Kelly  had  returned  his  income  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Income  Tax  at  500/. ;  which  they  did  not  think  suffi- 
cient, and  sent  him  a  summons  to  appear  before  them  on  the 
next  day  of  meeting.  The  following  amusing  conversation 
took  place  on  the  occasion : — 

"  So^  Mr.  Kelly,"  said  one  of  the  Commissioners,  "  you 
have  returned  yonr  income  to  us  at  500/.  You  must  have 
a  very  mean  opinion  of  our  understandings,  Sir,  to  think 
that  you  could  induce  us  to  receive  such  a  return ;  when 
we  are  aware  that  your  income,  Irom  your  various  pro- 
fessional engagements,  must  amount  to  twice  or  thrice  that 
sum." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kelly ;  "  I  am  free  to  confess  I  have 
erred  in  my  return ;  but  vanity  is  the  cause,  and  vanity  is  the 
badge  of  all  my  tribe.  I  have  returned  myself  as  having  500/, 
per  annum,  when,  in  fact,  I  have  not  five  hundred  pence  of 


"  Pray,  Sir,"  asked  the  Commissioner,  V  are  you  not  stage- 
manager  of  the  Opera  House  ?' 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  answered  Mr.  Kelly,  "  but  there  is  not  even 
a  nominal  salary  attached  to  that  office.  I  perform  its  duties 
to  gratify  my  love  of  music." 

"  Well,  but  Mr.  Kelly,"  continued  bis  examiner,  "  you 
teach?" 

"  I  do.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Kelly;  "  but  I  have  no  pupils." 
•t  s  Cioogic 
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"  I  think,"  observed  another  gendeman  trfio  had  not 
qx^ea   before,    **  that  you'  are    an  oratorio  and    concert 


"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Kelly  to  his  new  antago- 
nist ;  "  but  I  have  no  engagemeoL" 

(■  Well,  but  at  all  events,"  remarked  Mr.  Kelly's  first 
uiquisitor,  "  you  have  a  very  good  salary  at  Drury  I^ane  ?^ 

'•  A  very  good  one,  indeed.  Sir,"  answered  Mr.  Kelly  i 
"  but  then  it  is  never  paid." 

"  But  you  have  always  a  fine  benefit.  Sir,"  said  the  other,  ' 
who  seemed  to  know  something  of  theatricals. 

**  Always,  Sir,"  was  Mr.  Kelly's  reply  j  "  but  the  expenses 
attending  it  are  very  great ;  and  whatever  profit  remains  ailer 
defraying  them,  is  mor^aged  to  liquidate  debts  incurred  by 
building  my  s^oon.  The  &ct  is.  Sir,  I  am  at  present  very 
like  St  George's  Hospital  —  supported  by  voluntary  contoi- 


This  unafifected  exposi  made  the  commissioners  laugh ;  and 
the  a&ir  ended  by  their  receiving  Mr.  K^y's  return.  The 
story  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  one  told  <^  Home  Tooke. 

In  the  year  lS04i  the  Opera  House  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Francis  Ooold,  who  bad  been  a  scbool-fmow  of  Mr.  Kelly's, 
at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burkes  academy  in  Dublin.  From  the  day 
of  Mr,  Goold's  entering  on  the  management,  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  Mr.  Kelly  was  his  stage-manager,  and  his  omi- 
fidential  fnend  and  adviser.  On  the  Sd  of  July  in  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Kelly  produced  a  musical  piece,  called  "  The 
Hunter  of  the  Alps,"  which  ran  thir^  ni^ts.  In  August,  s 
piece  was  performed  at  the  Haymarket,  written  by  Colman, 
and  called  the  "Gay  Deceivers,-"  for  which  Mr.  Kelly  com- 
posed the  munc.  He  also  composed  two  songs,  whkh  were 
introduced  into  Tobin's  admirable  play  of  *'  The  Honey- 
moon." 

In  January,  1805,  "  We  fly  by  Night,"  by  Colmao,  was 
performed  at  Covent  Garden ;  and  in  Maj^  "  Youth,  Ixtve, 
and  Folly,"  by  Mr.  Dimond,  was  peribrmed  for  Mr.  Kelly's 

^ ,ilc 
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benefit    For  both  these  pieces  Mr.  Kelly  composed  the 
whole  of  the  music. 

His  management  at  the  Opera  this  season  was  going  on 
triumphantly.  With  Winter  as  a  composer,  Billington,  Gras- 
sini,  ^^ganoni  and  Brabam  as  singers,  and  D'Egrille  as  tbe 
ballet-master,  success  appeared  certain.  On  account,  how- 
ever, of  the  length  of  the  operas  and  ballets,  and  the  difficulty 
of  prevailing  on  tbe  lady-singers  to  be  ready  to  begin  in  time, 
the  operas  on  Saturdays  seldom  finished  till  after  twelve 
o'clock.  The  Bishop  of  London  sent  to  inform  Mr.  Kelly, 
that  if  the  curtain  did  not  drop  before  the  twelfth  hour,  the 
licence  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  house  shut  up.  Agwnst 
his  fiat  there  was  no  appeal,  and  many  nights  Mr.  Kelly  was 
obliged  to  order  the  dropping  of  the  curtmn  in  the  midst  of 
an  interesting  scene  in  the  ballet  For  some  time  this  passed 
off  without  notice ;  but  on  Saturday,  the  1 5th  of  June,  the 
demon  of  discord  suddenly  appeared  in  this  hitherto  undis- 
turbed region  of  harmony.  The  curtun  fell  before  twelve 
o'clock;  just  as  Des  Hayes  and  Parisot  were  dancing  a  popu- 
lar pas-de-detix.  An  universal  outcry  of  "  Raise  the  curtain  I 
Finish  the  ballet !"  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 
Hissing,  hooting,  yelling  (in  which  most  of  tbe  ladies  of 
quality,  joined)  commenced.  D'f^ille  was  called  for,  and 
asked  why  he  allowed  the  curtain  to  drop  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ballet  He  afiKrmed  that  he  had  directions  from 
Mr.  Kelly  to  do  so.  Mr.  Kelly  was  then  summoned  on  tbe 
stage,  and  received  a  volley  of  hisses,  yellings,  &,c.  He  stood 
it  dl  firmly ;  but,  at  last,  thinking  to  appease  the  tumult,  he 
informed  the  audience  that  an  order  had  been  received  from 
the  Bishop  <^  London  to  conclude  the  performance  before 
midnight  Some  person  from  the  third  tier  of  boxes,  who 
o^peared  to  be  a  principal  spokesman,  called  out,  "  You 
know,  Kelly,  thai  you  are  telling  a  lie."  Mr.  Kelly  turned 
round  very  coolly,  and  looking  up  at  the  bm  whence  the  lie 
came,  sud,  "  You  are  at  a  very  convenient  distan  A :  come 
down  on  the  stage,  and  use  that  language  again,  if  you  dare  I" 
This  retort  was  received  by  the  audience  with  a  loud  burst  of 
E  4 
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applause,  and  a  universal  ciy  of  "  Bravo,  bravo,  Ketly !  well 
replied  !  Turn  that  fellow  out  of  the  boxes  I"  The  gentle- 
man left  the  boxes;  but  did  not  think  proper  to  make  bis  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage.  This  was  a  lucky  turn  for  Kelly,  but 
did  not  satisfy  the  rioters ;  for,  finding  their  mandate  to  draw 
up  the  curtain  and  finish  the  ballet,  disregarded,  they  threir 
all  the  chairs  out  of  the  boxes  into  the  pit,  tore  up  the  benches, 
destroyed  the  chandeliers,  jumped  into  the  orchestra,  smashed 
the  piano-forte,  and  broke  all  the  instruments  of  the  poor  nn- 
nffending  performers.  Having  achieved  deeds  so  worthy  of  a 
polished  nation,  they  quitted  the  scene  of  their  despoliation 
with  shouts  of  victory ;  but  there  was  a  finale  to  the  drama 
which  they  did  not  expect  Mr.  Goold  identified  some  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  commenced  actions  agunst  them  for  damages, 
which  it  cost  them  many  hundreds  of  pounds  to  compromise. 

Tlie  autumn  of  the  year  1 805  was  deeply  embittered  to  Mr. 
Kelly  by  the  illness  and  death  of  Mrs.  Crouch.  The  latter 
event  so  overpowered  him,  that  he  obtwned  leave  of  absence 
from  Drury  Lane  for  two  months,  which  time  he  spent  at 
Wroxton  Abbey  with  the  late  X«rd  Guildford,  from  whom  he 
experienced  the  greatest  consolation  and  kindness. 

His  furlough  having  expired,  Mr.  Kelly  took  his  departure 
for  London,  and  played  Henry  in  "  The  Deserter."  On  his 
first  appearance,  he  was  received  with  kind  and  sympathetic 
applause  by  bis  fiiends  and  the  audience;  but  he  toc^  a 
thorough  dislike  to  the  stage,  and  resolved  to  quit  it  as  sobn 
OS  he  had  made  some  necessary  arrangements  to  enable  him 
to  do  so.  In  the  interim,  he  composed  the  music  to  the  splen- 
did spectacle  of  "  The  Forty  Thieves,"  produced  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  April,  1606,  which  had  a  very  great  run ;  and  in  the 
same  season,  in  conjunction  with  Atwood,  composed  for  Co- 
vent  Garden  an  operatic  play,  called  "  Adrian  and  Orrilla." 

In  May,  1807,  Mr.  Dimond's  operatic  piece,  in  two  acts, 
called  "  The  young  Hussar,"  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Mr.  Kelly  composed  the  music  to  iL  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Madame  Catalan!  to 
Dublin,  having  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  proprietor  of 
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the  Dublin  Theatre,  to  make  op  an  Italian  company  for  the 
Rotanda,  and  the  Dablin  Tbeatre.  Mr.  Kelly  had  a  hearQr 
rec^tion,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  private,  irom  bis  generous 
countiymoi.  He  had  the  honour  of  dining  mth  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  Eari  of  Harrington ;  and  was  particularly 
noticed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Lord  Ueutenant 

After  ^Kuding  a  deli^tflil  and  productive  summer,  Mr. 
Kelly  returned  to  London  in  September.  In  May,  1808, 
Mr,  Cumberland  produced,  at  Drury  Lane,  a  piece  entitled 
*<  The  Jew  of  Mogadore ;"  to  which  Mr.  Kelly  composed  the 
music.  Ontbe  ISthof  Jnne,  he  had  *<  Semiramide,"  in  which 
Madame  Catalani  performed,  for  hts  benefit ;  and  on  the  l?th 
of  June,  1808,  he  played  in  "  No  Song,  no  Supper ;"  which 
was  his  last  appearance  on  the  Druiy  Lane  stage ;  where  he 
had  been  the  prindpat  male  singer  for  twen^  y^^T^  With 
his  characteristic  modesty,  however,  Mr.  Kelly  did  not  think 
himself  of  sufficient  consequence  to  take  a  formal  leave  of  the 
public.  He  then  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Sheridan  to 
be  musical  director  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  to  continue 
stage-manager  of  the  Opera  House. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  retirement  from  Drury  Lane 
stage,  Mr.  Kelly  had  made  Madame  Catalani  a  promise  to 
accompany  her,  for  the  second  time,  to  Dublin ;  which  he  did 
in  August,  1808.  After  performing  six  nights  at  Dublin, 
they  performed  six  nights  at  Cork ;  a  few  nights  at  Limerick, 
and  six  more  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Kelly  returned  to  London  in 
September. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1809,  Drury  Lane  "Dieatre  vns 
destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Kelly,  who  had  been  dining  with  some 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  the  poignant  grief  not  only 
of  beholding  the  magnificent  structure  burning  with  merciless 
fury,  but  of  knowing  that  all  the  scores  of  the  operas  which 
he  bad  composed  for  the  Theatre,  the  labour  of  many  years, 
were  thai  consuming.  With  a  heavy  heart  be  walked  home 
to  Pall  Mall.  At  his  door  he  found  his  servant,  who  told  him 
that  two  gentlemen  had  just  called,  and,  finding  he  was  not  at 
home,  had  said,  "  Tell  your  master,  when  he  return^  that 
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Drury  Lsae  is  now  in  flames,  and  that  the  Opera  Hoase  ufaall 
go  nexL"  Mr.  Kell;  made  eveiy  eflbrt  to  trace  these  obliging 
personages,  but  never  heard  any  thing  more  of  them. 

In  October,  Mr.  Arnold  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum,  a 
musical  piece  of.  his  own  writing,  entitled,  "  The  Jubilee." 
Mr.  Kelly  composed  the  music,  and  it  ran  a  number  of  ni^ts. 
In  the  season  of  1811,  Mr.  Kelly  composed  the  music  for  a 
musical  drama,  called  **  Oustavus  Vasa,"  brought  out  at  Co- 
vent  Garden ;  another  musical  drama,  called  "  The  Peasant 
Boy,"  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum ;  a  ballet  of  Des  Hayes's 
production  at  the  Opera  House ;  and  an  historical  play,  called 
"  The  Royal  Oak,"  performed  at  the  HaymarkeL  The  sum- 
mer of  that  year  Mr.  Kelly  passed  at  Wroxton,  with  his  kind 
friend.  Lord  Guildford,  and  joined  in  the  private  theatricals, 
which  formed  one  of  the  amusements  of  that  hospitable  man- 
sion. In  autumn  Mr.  Kelly  proceeded  to  Dublin,  to  (iilfil  an 
engagement  he  bad  made  with  the  manager  of  that  theatre. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  1811,  he  made  hb  last  appearance 
on  any  stage,  on  the  stage  where  he  had  made  his  first  appear- 
ance, when  a  boy,  in  1779. 

When  Mr.  Kellyreached  Shrewsbury,on  his  wayfrom  Holy- 
head to  London,  h^pening  to  take  up  a  London  Newspaper, 
be  read  in  the  Gazette  these  portentous  words :  **  Bankrupt ; 
Michael  Kelly,  of  Pall-Mall,  music-seller."  An  announcement 
so  unexpected,  confounded  him.  He  instantly  wrote  to  his  prin- 
dpal  man  of  business,  who  had  the  management  of  all  his 
money  transactions,  to  know  by  whom  the  docket  was  struck, 
but  received  no  answer.  It  afterwards  turned  out,  that  this 
person,  who  had  been  recommended  to  Mr.  Kelly  by  a  par- 
ticular fiiend,  and  who,  when  he  came  into  Mr,  Kelly's  employ, 
was  a  poor  man,  having  amply  stocked  himself  with  every 
thing,  sans  cirSmome,  took  himself  abroad*  and  "  ne'er  was 
heard  of  more."  When  Mr,  Kelly  arrived  in  town,  be  found 
that  the  docket  had  been  struck  against  him  by  a  particular 
fiiend  of  this  person's,  on  account  of  a  dishonoured  bill.  Mr. 
Kelly's  sdicitor,  having  looked  into  bis  afbirs,  and  havingfound 
that  he  was  much  more  de^ly  involved  than  he  was  aware  o^ 
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itdnttd  him,  though  his  prO{>wt;  ought  to  have  paid  all  de- 
mands three  limes  over,  and  though  he  might  have  soperseded 
the  commissioDj  to  let  the  bankruptcy  take  its  course.  He 
did  9o;  and  the  stock  in  his  saloon  was  disposed  of  for  one- 
tenth  of  its  value  I 

In  November,  1813,  a  musical  piece  called  "JUuuon," 
written  by  Mr.  Arnold,  for  which  Mr.  Kelly  composed  the 
music,  was  brought  out  very  successfully  at  Dniry  Lane.  In 
January,  181S,  Mr.  Coleridge's  tragedy  of  **  Remorse"  was 
produced^  There  were  some  musical  passages  in  it  whidi  Mr. 
Kelly  composed ;  and  on  the  beauty  of  which  he  was  highly 
cx>mplimented  by  the  poet.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Kelly,  although  seriously  indisposed,  went  to  Dnblm, 
being  subpoenaed  in  a  law-suit  against  a  music-seller  there, 
who  had  pirated  a  number  of  his  compositions.  After  his 
return  to  England,  be  ^>ent  a  month  with  Lord  Guildford,  at 
Wroxton.  The  day  before  he  took  his  departure,  his  ever- 
kind  patron  said  to  htm:  "  My  dear  Mtc,  do  not  t>e  in  such 
a  hurry  to  leave  us;  slay  here  a  fortnight  longer;  stay  a 
month ;  or  (at  the  same  time  shaking  him  by  the  hand),  sta^ 
here  for  ever.  When  we  were  riding  the  other  day  near  the 
entrance  of  the  park,  you  were  admiring  a  spot  of  ground,  and 
saying  how  happy  you  should  be  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
yonr  days  there ;  and  so  you  shall,  if  you  keep  in  the  same 
mind.  You  have  no  family ;  I  will  build  you  a  cottage  on 
that  very  spot,  where  you  shall  not  have  the  trouble  of  going 
up  and  down  stairs ;  you  shall  have  a  garden,  and  a  paddock 
for  a  pouey  and  a  cow  attached  to  it.  Remember  this  is  a 
serious  promise;  and  whenever  you  quit  public  life,  I  will 
fulfil  it.  We  will  be  neighbours,  Mie ;  my  wife  shall  sing 
with  you,  my  chiqilain  shall  drink  with  yon,  and  I  will  talk 
with  you."  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  generous  speech 
without  emotion ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is 
more  honourable  to  the  individual  by  whom,  or  to  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom,  it  was  made.  Mr.  Kelly  was  deeply  afiected 
by  it ;  but  death  soon  after  dqsrived  him  of  his  truly  noble 
friend. 
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During  the  next  Bumnier,  Mr.  Kelly  made  a  partjr,  and  once 
more  visited  Paris.  He  spent  some  time  there  very  agreeably, 
but  was  much  annoyed  by  gout  in  the  latter  part  of  his  stay. 
He  speedily  recovered,  however,  at  Brighton ;  where  he  re- 
mained until  summoned  to  Drury  Lane,  to  get  up  and  super- 
intend the  music  in  Mad>eth,  which  was  to  be  produced  with 
uncommon  splendour  for  Mr.  Kean.  In  tlie  choruses,  Mr. 
Kelly  bad  all  the  principal  vocal  performers ;  who  (with  a 
numerous  list  of  choral  singers,  male  and  female)  took  infi- 
nite pains  to  execute  those  charming  producUons ;  and  the 
result  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying.  In  March, "  The 
Unknown  Guest,"  an  opera  by  Mr.  Arnold,  was  produced. 
Mr.  Kelly  composed  the  music  for  it. 

In  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Kelly  composed  the  music  to  a 
piece  called  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos;"  and  in  1620  to 
another  piece,  called  "  Abudah ;"  and  his  lost  production  was 
a  musical  entertainment,  called  "  The  Lady  and  the  Devil," 
for  Drury  Lane.  Between  the  years  1797  and  1821,  He 
composed  for  different  theatres  six^-two  pieces ;  being  by  lar 
the  greatest  number  produced  by  any  one  English  composer, 
Mr.  Bishop  excepted. 

For  some  years  before  his  death,  the  gout  almost  deprived 
Mr.  Kelly  of  loco-motion.  Both  his  parents  had  been  suf- 
ferers from  the  same  disorder ;  in  him,  therefore,  it  was  con- 
stitudona),  and  not  his  age's  penance  for  his  youth's  excess. 
Hb  general  health,  however,  was  good,  and  his  spirits  were 
always  excellent.  "  One  superior  solace,"  he  observes  in  his 
Reminiscences,  "  under  my  worst  visitations,  I  have  indeed 
possessed,  which  yet  remains  untold.  With  some,  perhaps, 
an  avowal  of  it  may  draw  upon  me  On  imputation  of  prid^  or 
vanity ;  but,  if  I  know  myself,  gratitude  is  paramount  with  me 
to  either  of  those  passions ;  and  alt  liberal  spirits,  I  trust,  will 
excuse  the  apparent  boast.  Let  me  therefore  declare,  without 
equivocatitHi  or  disguise,  that  the  chief  and  dearest  comfort 
remaining  to  me  in  this  life,  is  the  proud  o>nsciousness  that  I 
un  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  my  beloved  Monarch. 
Even  from  my  earliest  arrival  in  tJiese  realms,  where  George 
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the  Fourth  now  reigns  in  peace  and  glory,  it  was  my  enriable 
fortnne  to  be  distinguished  by  the  royal  &vour;  and  the  bum- 
ble individual  who,  in  1787,  was  noticed  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  is  still  remembered,  in  1625,  by  the  King." 

Mr.  Kelly  had  the  rare  talent  of  acquiring  and  preserving 
the  good  opinion  of  every  nian  with  whom  be  became  aij- 
qualnted ;  not  by  sycophancy,  but  by  cordiality  of  manners,  a 
heartiness,  a  warmth,  which  convinced  you,  that  to  render 
you  a  service  was  a  pleasure  done  to  himself.  He  had  (as 
has  been  seen)  mixed  much  in  the  world,  had  travelled  a 
great  deal,  had  been  fiuniliar  with  the  titled  and  the  rich ; 
and  he  might  have  been  vain,  had  he  not  estimated  this 
&nuliari^  at  its  just  value ;  and  felt  that  whatever  honour  the 
patronage  of  rank  and  wealth  confers  upon  talent,  is,  at  leasts 
compoisated  by  the  instruction  or  amusement  which  talent 
conveys  to  wealth  and  rank.  He  was  fiill  of  liveliness, 
and  a  pleasant  companion  at  all  times ;  even  during  those 
visitatitms,  (and  they  were  not  "  few  and  far  between")  when 
fretfuluess  and  despondency  might  have  be«i  expected  to  be 
the  companions  of  suffering  and  of  pain.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  he  should  be  induced,  early  in  the  year 
1626,  to  publish  two  volumes  of  his  **  Reminiscences." 
From  that  work  have  been  derived  the  principal  &cts  com- 
prehaided  in  the  preceding  memoir.  But,  besides  the  oc- 
currences personal  to  Mr.  Kelly,  (to  which  we  have  of  course 
confined  our  selection,)  his  book  contains  a  vast  fund  of  en- 
lertaining  anecdote  respecting  almost  every  perstm  of  distinc- 
tion and  notoriety  contemporary  with  the  writer;  an^  it  may 
justly  be  characterised  as  the  most  amusing  prodnction  of  the 
kind  that  has  for  many  years  issued  from  the  press. 

Mr.  Kelly's  death  took  place  at  Margate,  on  Monday  the 
9th  of  October,  1826.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Loodtm, 
for  interment  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Gar- 
den ;  and-  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  train  cf 
private  and  professional  friends. 
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THE  EARL  OF  CHICHESTER; 

BARON  FELHAM;     HIS   HAJESTT*8   FOEIT-MASTEIt-OENEBAL ;     A 
PBITY   COUNCILLOR    IN    IRELAND,    AND    F.  R.  8. 

"  ^^cit  amor  Fatris," 

inia  highly-bODOured  and  esteemed  nobleman  was  de- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  patrician  ancestors.  Thomas 
Pelham,  Esq.  son  of  Thomas  Pelham,  of  Staomer,  Sussex, 
succeeded  oa  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Pelham,  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  (many  years  the  Prime  Minister  of  Geoi^ 
the  Second,)  in  1768,  to  the  Barony  of  Pelham,  of  Stanmer, 
which  had  .been  conferred  upon  his  Grace  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1768  ;  with  limitation  to  this  gentleman  and  his  issue 
male;  and  his  Lordship  was  elevated  to  an  Earidom  by 
patent,  on  the  SSd  of  June,  I80I,  as  Earl  of  Chichester. 
He  married  oa  the  11th  of  May,  1754,  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  IVederick  M.  Franktand,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had 
issue,  Thomas,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  two  other  sons, 
and  four  daughters. 

The  late  E^l  was  bom  at  Spring  Gardens,  on  April  S8th, 
1756,  was  about  seven  years  at  Westminster-School,  and 
finished  his  education  at  Clare-Hall,  Cambridge. 

His  entrance  on  public  hfe  was  as  Commander  of  the 
Sussex  Militia,  in  which  situation  Lieutenaiit-Colonel  Pel- 
ham, by  the  urbani^  of  lus  manners,  and  his  strict  attention 
to  the  duties  and  discipline  of  the  raiment,  attracted  and  re- 
tained the  r^;ard  of  the  leading  fiimilies  of  the  county. 

In  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Pelham  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  continued  to  be  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  county  of  Sussex  for  twenty-one  years ; 
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during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  was  omspicuous  for  the 
soundness  of  his  principles,  for  the  judicious  and  temperate 
ze&I  with  which  he  enforced  his  opinions,  and  for  the  just 
attachment  which  he  manifested  to  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  bis  country. 

In  1782,  Mr.  Pelfaam  became  Surveyor  of  the  Ordnance. 

Although  elected  in  1780,  his  parliamentary  dStd  as  a 
speaker  was  not  mode  before  the  10^  of  March,  1763,  when, 
in  the  discussion  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Report  on  the 
(^nance  Estimates  for  that  year,  he  defended  his  Grace 
from  the  imputation  of  wishing  to  contrast  his  own  conduct 
with  that  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Ordnance  department,  dis- 
advantageously  to  the  latter. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  {178S),  Mr.  Pdham  at- 
tended the  Earl  of  Northington  to  Ireland,  as  Chief  Secretary, 

Mr.  Pelham  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  animated 
debates  which  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
year  1 785,  on  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  Westminster 
scrudny.  When  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  moved  on  the  9th  of 
February,  that  the  Hi^  Bailiff  of  Westminster  should 
make  a  return  forthwith  of  the  members  who  had  been  chosen 
for  that  ci^,  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pelham. 

Mr.  Pelham  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Has^ 
■ngs.  When  the  expediency  of  that  proceeding  was  agitated 
in  the  House,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1787,  Mr.  Pelham,  who 
had  beet)  a  member  of  one  of  the  committees  by  which 
proo&  of  miscoaduct  in  our  East-Indian  af^rs  had  been  laid 
on  the  table,  observed,  that  '*  although  he  well  knew  how 
odious  the  diaracter  of  an  accuser  appeared  to  some  men,  and 
was  aware  how  much  be  must  suffer  in  their  estimation  by 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  assume  that  character,  yet 
he  trusted  that,  in  a  British  House  of  Commons,  the  ac- 
cuser of  a  tyrant  and  t^ipressor  would  be  regarded  in  the  only 
light  in  which  he  ought  to  be  considered,  that  of  the  active 
defender  of  injnred  innocence ;  and  be  hoped,  that  as  the 
House  were  appointed  the  guardian  of  the  Uberties  of  their 
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oouDtry,  they  would  prove  tfaonselTes  the  ftHmdoble  aven- 
gers of  its  injured  honour."  Mr.  Pelham  proceeded  to  detail 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  towards  the  Nabob  of  Farruck- 
abad,  and  moved  that  that  should  be  one  of  the  charges  on 
which  Mr.  Hastings  should  be  impeached.  After  an  animated 
debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  majori^  of  sixty-two. 

Mr.  Pelham  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Slave  Trade.  So 
early  as  1788,  he  contended,  "  that  if  it  were  not  judged 
advisable  immediately  to  abolish  the  trade,  at  least  it  ought  to 
be  regulated :"  and  he  added,  "  that  he  would  himself  submit 
a  proposition  to  the  House  with  that  view." 

When  the  disputes  took  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spun  respecting  Nootka  Sound,  and  Mr.  Orey  (now  Earl 
Grey),  on  the  13th  of  December,  1790,  moved  for  papers 
illnstrative  of  the  sul^ect,  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pelham,  who  maintained  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  inquire  minutely  into  the  merits  of  all  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers ;  a  right,  he  remarked,  the  abandonment  of 
which  would  involve  the  country  in  endless  wars  and  disputes. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1790,  Mr.  Pelham  warmly 
opposed  the  addition^  duty  on  malt,  which,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  force  the  people,  in  many  instances,  to  substitute  spirits 
for  beer ;  a  change  that  would  not  only  be  prgudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  but  would  offer  the  greatest  encou- 
ragement to  smuggling.  j 

In  the  year  1791*  when  a  debate  took  place  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  forty-eight  or  fifr^-two  shillings  should  be  the 
price  of  British  corn  authorising  the  tuning  of  the  ports  for 
fordgn  com,  Mr.  Pelham  supported  the  proposition  Sxt  the 
lai^r  snm.  -  He  said,  "  tiiat  the  principal  object  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  the  supplying  of  the  country  with  com  of 
its  own  growth,  which,  situated  as  Engknd  was,  could  not  be 
efiected  unless  the  growing  of  com  was  forced  by  bounties,  or 
encouraged  by  the  adoption  of  the  higher  rate  then  proposed." 
Eventually,  the  higher  rate  was  adopted. 

On  the  25tb  of  May,  1791,  Mr.  Thomas  Gr^iville  moved 
an  address  to  his  M^esty,  deprecating  any  interforence  on  th« 
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part  of  this  country  in  the  disputes  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  respecting;  Oczakow ;  which  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Pelham. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  tremendous  Revolution  that 
desolated  France,  and  by  its  infuriated  and  disorganising 
principles  shook  Europe  to  its  centre, — 'the  Honourable 
Thomas  Pelham  was  one  of  the  enlightened  and  patriotic 
statesmen,  who,  to  maintain  the  rectitude  of  political  principle 
and  the  temperate  energies  of  ratioiial  liberty,  quitted  the 
associates  of  private  friendship,  and  left  the  doubtful  and  dan- 
j|erous  doctrines  of  untried  freedom,  to  range  themselves  in 
defence  of  order,  religion,  and  established  govemmeoL 

During  the  whole  of  the  rebellion  in  1798)  a  period  of 
peculiar  difficulty  and  alarm,  Mr.  Pelham  again  held  the 
important  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  under  Marquis 
Camden. 

On  the  ISth  of  April,  1801,  Mr.  Pelham,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commons'  Committee  of  Secrecy  on  the  State  of  Ireland, 
and  the  proceedings  of  certain  disa&cted  persons  in  both 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  presented  to  that  House  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  recommending  the  renewal  of  the 
measure  for  the  suspension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act ;  and  on  the  following  day  he  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  that  purpose;  which  motion,  after  a  wf^m 
discussion,  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Bill  was  brought  in,  went 
through  all  its  stages,  and  was  passed^ 

On  the  29th  of  June,  ISOl^  Mr.  Pelham  was  called  to  the 
House  of  Peers  by  writ,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Pelham ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  he  united  himself  in 
marriage  with  Mary- Henrietta  Juliana,  the  eldest  and  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Francis,  fiflh  Quke  of  Leeds. 

On  the  fbrmaUon  of  Mr.  Addington's  administration,  Lord 
Pelham  was  ^pointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment 

In  the  debate  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Sd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1801,  on  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France,  lord 
Pelham  vindicated  the  proposed  treaty;  and  expressed  l^|p 
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persuasion  that  the  peace  would  be  found  adTsntageous  and 
safe  for  the  country.  On  the  29tb  of  March,  1 802,  he  moved 
an  address  to  the  King,  expressive  of  their  Lordships'  concur- 
rence in  enabliDg  his  Majesty  to  provide  for  the  arrears  which 
had  laken  place  in  the  Civil  List.  When  Lord  Orenville,  on 
the  1th  of  May,  1802,  moved  that  the  definitive  trea^  of 
peace  should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  14th  of  that 
month,  Lord  Pelbam  defended  the  treaty,  and  moved  aa 
amendment  that  it  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  12(h  ; 
which  amendment  was  agreed  to.  On  the  6tb  of  May,  1802, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  stigmatized  the  abandonment  of 
^e  cause  of  the  Stadtholder  by  the  British  Government ;  and 
having  moved  for  a  copy  of  such  communications  as  bad  been 
made  to  bis  Majesty  by  the  French  Government,  respecting 
the  secret  article  concluded  by  France  with  Holland,  expla- 
natory of  the  subject  of  compensation  to  the  Stadtholder,  Ixird 
Pelham  stated,  that  no  such  communication  had  been  made : 
and  added,  that  although  his  Majesty's  Government  felt  dis- 
appointment in  not  being  able  to  obtain  for  the  Stadtholder 
compensation  to  the  exttent  they  could  have  wished,  it  by  no 
means  followed  that,  in  pursuit  of  the  Stadtholder's  restoration, 
this  country  was  bound  to  continue  the  war  without  any  other 
object.  The  moUon  was  withdrawn. —  On  the  I3th  of  May, 
180S,  Lord  Grenville  moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
expressive  of  the  disapprobation  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
late  treaty  of  peace.  A  most  warm  and  interesting  debate 
(which  lasted  imtil  nearly  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning)  followed, 
in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Pelham  vindicated  the  treaty; 
and  at  the  close  of  which,  Lord  Grenville's  motion  having  been 
negatived.  Lord  Pelham  moved  an  address  approving  of  the 
trea^,  which  was  carried  without  a  division. 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  Nov.  23. 1802, 
Lord  Pelham,  adverting  to  some  remarks  which  had  been 
made  on  a  proposed  augmentation  of  our  military  force, 
denied  that  any  sudden  or  great  augmentation  was  intended, 
or  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  state  of  Europe  which  ren- 
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dered  such  ap  augmentodoD  necessary.  In  the  debate  of  the 
ISth  of  December,  1802,  on  the  Malt  Duty  Bill,  Lord  Pel- 
ham  replied  to  en  attack  made  upon  ministers  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville.  He  remarked,  "  that  if,  in  the  noble  Lord's  trillion,  the 
present  ministers  were  so  unworthy  of  confidence,  it  was  bis 
Lordship's  duty  to  go  further  than  making  ^eeches  in  opposi- 
tioD  to  them ;  he  ouj^t  to  move  an  address  to  His  Majesty 
for  their  removal.  He  (Lord  Pelham)  bad  never  coveted 
office;  he  bad  assumed  i^  at  a  crittcal  and  awfiil  period,  with 
DO  other  view  than  tor  the  service  of  bis  country ;  be  had 
acted  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  did  not  wbh'  to '  bold 
his  situation  a  moment  longer  than  he  enjc^ed  the  confidence 
of  his  country  " 

llie  Bill  for  continuing  the  restriction  on  the  Bank,  wab 
debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  22d  of  February,  180S. 
Lord  Felbam  took  a  cursory  retrospect  of  the  operation  of  the 
restriction  since  1797,  and  mmntained  that  sound  policy  de- 
manded the  temporary  continuance  of  a  measure  fivm  which, 
not  only  no  mischief  had  accrued,  but  mncb  benefit  had 
resulted. 

On  the  2Sd  of  May,  1803,  the  order  of  the'day  having 
been  read  for  taking  into  consideration  His  Majesty's  mes- 
sage relative  to  the  discussions  with  France,  I-ord  Pelham 
moved  the  address  to  His  Majesty  on  tbe  occasion.  He  said, 
**  that  after  having  maturely  considered  the  papers  in  ques- 
tion, he  had  no  difficulty  in  declaring  the  grounds  of  war  con- 
tained therein,  to  be  most  strong,  clear,  and  distinct;  and  that 
the  conclusion  left  on  the  minds  of  all  men  must  be,  that  war 
was  rendered  ineviuble."  He  then  adverted  briefly  to  the 
principal  points  of  dispute  between  the  two  governments;  and 
maint^ed,  "  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  ex- 
hibited one  constant  series  of  acts,  totally  inconsistent  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  preserve  peace ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  became 
Parliament  and  the  country  to  speak  in  terms  of  suitable  in- 
(Ugnadon  of  such  conduct." 

During  the  time  that  Lord  Pelham  held  die  high  office  of 

secretary  of  state  for  tbe  home  department,  he  conducted  tl^e. 

F  2 
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palke  of  fbe  wfntry,  «t  Unit  «ritie^  period  s  fOBltor  ^  w- 
cec^g  diftenl^,  with  dUtingUKh«4  roo4«««tw%  uQceming 
■tteotioBi  and  tnfl«xible  ractitude.  iS»  I<wdi)il[^^  <i)mM«B 
nd  pobUc  acta»  id  lhi»  ardaous  dc|wtiix«)t)  «•  bcecims  the 
IciBSons  of  history  {  but  a  most  hBDerelest*  •  bigUy  IntamtJD^ 
wid  so  Hxtenavely  iise&l  mewure^  of  s  more  piiratf^  Acngfa 
probably  of  a  &f  more  f«nn^ient  naliir^  is  not  »  genemUy 
knofm,  al^MHigh  most  worthy  of  general  neticf,  Uvt  eni- 
nenlly  dcMO^ing  of  generd  praiie  and  gvatafid  acknowUdg- 
soent  Animated  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  th«  joat  liberties  of 
nankiad,  and  die  beet  inleresta  of  his  couRtry )  and  saOwSed 
that  they  could  only  be  efficacioutfy  and  permaaeolly  sup^ 
ported  by  the  exertions  of  literature,  by  rational  difiouwloc^ 
and  by  the  nse  and  tranperetc  results  of  a  fr«e  press ;  and 
g^wing,  at  the  same  (imai  with  a  truly  Christjan  b^pevolwce 
for  the  sufieringB  (i£  nuuiy  gifted  iadividwdsi  whose  ge^iV 
and  learning  had  benebed  their  fellow-orMtur^  williout  pro- 
viding  evea  bread  for  them»elvea  t  hord  F«Lhaai  feU  it  to  be  a 
part  of  his  duty,  as  one  of  the  mtolstevs  of  the  atatfa  to  re- 
commend the  case  of  distressed  authors  to  the  generoui  bup 
inanity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  Royal  Higfamss  duly 
appreciated  the  kind,  judicious  and  patriotic  ivtimatioDj  aod 
iannedUtely  sent  an  annual  c(HitrU>utioQ  c^  two  hundred 
guineas  to  the  Literary  Fund,  for  the  ajd  of  deswiog  authors 
in  distress,  and  graciously  condescended  to  become  patron  of 
that  excellent  institution.  Hie  same  liberality  is  oontinued, 
now  that  the  Prince  is  become  the  Monarch :  and  the  names 
of  the  generous  patron  and  of  tlie  intelligent  adviser  w^U  tc^ge- 
ther  be  transmitted  to  posteri^  in  the  grateful  anosJs  of  the 
patriot,  the  poet,  and  the  historian. 

The  state  (tf  his  Lord^ip's  health  not  being  strong  in  the 
course  of  the  year  IflOS,  he  exchanged  his  t^ee  in  the  nnois- 
try,  for  the  less  fatiguing  oluirge  of  CbanceUor  of  the  Dttphy 
of  Lancaster. 

Or  the  Sth  of  January,  1805,  on  the  demise  of  his  fitther* 
Lord  Pelham  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  ChifheeW*  and 
Uw  pateraal  estates  appewM  to  that  titK 
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Is  11107^  Oh  -Ai  femuttiati  «f  4h»  DA*  of  PtMlen^s  ad- 
mfabmltia*,  die  Eiii  of  CbidiesiCT  ww  itppaintid  jamt  ^oai- 
master-geDeral  >(t4A  Uw  £u4  df  flandwlab.  Oa  tie  TOchKliail 
of  this  office,  the  Earl  of  Chichester  alone  held  the  appoint- 
ment during  the  remunder  of  his  life.  The  improvements 
that  htiV6  been  made  Iti  the  totiduct  of  the  bu^ess,  and  the 
deet>  r^tfllB  of  ^  engaged  in  the  managtimem  df  ditt  ■exten- 
sive  department*  most  impressively  declare  bow  advantageously 
to  the  country,  and  how  kindly  to  all  the  subordimite  agents, 
the  important  and  multi&rious  duties  entrusted  to  the  post- 
master-general were  executed. 

The  distinguishing  and  beneficent  features  of  his  Lordship's 
character  as  a  statesman  and  a  magistrate,  are  evinced  in  the 
employments  and  recorded  sentiments  of  a  life  acUvely  and 
incessanUy  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  public  The  tender, 
humane,  and  pious  affections — the  amiable  and  interesting 
virtues  of  domestic  life,  those  of  the  husband,  the  parent,  and 
the  Christian, — can  be  fully  known  and  justly  esumated  only 
by  those  who  bad  the  happiness  of  participating  in  their  iii- 
fluence;  and  whose  greatest  consolation  now  is  to  profit  by 
and  imitate  that  example,  the  loss  of  which  they  cannot  cease 
to  deplore. 

Lady  Chichester  was  early  called  to  the  painiul  and  anxious 
duties  of  attending  the  couch  of  sickness,  and  watching  the 
6uctuating  sufferings  of  an  affectionate  husband.  During  the 
whole  period  of  their  union,  her  noble  partner  was  subject  to 
occasional  attacks  of  disease.  At  length  his  constitution  gave 
way;  and  this  distinguished  nobleman,  whose  condescending 
snavi^  of  manners,  kindness,  generosity,  and  benevolence, 
adorned  and  gave  additional  power  to  the  more  public,  pro- 
minent, and  elevated  qualities  of  his  character,  expired  at  his 
^ouse  in  Stratton  Street,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1626;  leaving, 
with  bis  amiable  Countess,  a  family  of  three  sons  and  five 
daughters,  to  deplore  their  irreparable  loss.  His  eldest  son, 
Henry  Tliomas  Lord  Pelham,  bom  Aug.  25.  1804,  is  now 
become  third  Ear]  of  Chichester,  and  cannot  add  greater 
lustre  to  this  exalted  rank,  nor  more  effectually  serve  his 

.  s "-^"^ 
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country,  and  establish  for  himself  a  nsefitl  and  hcmonrable 
reputaUoD,  than  by  following  the  steps  and  imitating  the  ooo- 
duct  of  his  noble,  excellent,  and  lamented  paient 


The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates, have  liimished  the  materials  for  the  foregoing  sketch. 
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THE   HONOURABLE  AND   RIGHT  REVEREND 
SHUTE  HARRINGTON,  LLD. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

1  HE  family  of  Barrington  may  be  traced  to  the  Saxon  period 
of  our  history;  and  subsequently  it  became  eonobled  by  an 
iDtermarriage  with  the  Plantagenets.  One  of  the  descendants, 
Sir  Francis  Barrington,  married  the  aunt  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
which  alliance  produced  nine  children,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas 
became  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  pc^ular  party  during  the 
civil  wars.  His  son  John  followed  the  same  course,  but  at 
the  Restoration  saved  the  estate  and  led  a  private  life.  Though 
his  second  son,  Gobert,  was  likewise  a  parliamentarian,  be 
conducted  himself  so  moderately  as  to  be  taken  into  the  foi- 
vour  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  had  six  sons  and  as  many  daughters. 
Thomas,  the  eldest,  became  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  by  bis 
extravagance  so  reduced  the  paternal  property,  that  he  pre- 
vailed with  bis  brother  Francis,  who  was  a  rich  Turkey  mer- 
chant, to  purchase  the  estate.  This  Francis  died  in  I681,and 
as  he  had  no  children  by  hb  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Sbule,  an  eminent  merchant  and  alderman  of  London, 
be  gave  back  by  his  will  the  estate  to  his  brother  Thomas, 
with  a  Umitation  that,  in  the  event  of  his  having  no  issue,  the 
same  should  pass  to  John  Sbule,  the  youngest  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, bis  wife's  brother.  Accordingly,  it  was  under  this  set- 
tlement that  Mr.  Shute  some  years  afterwards  entered  into 
the  possession  of  the  property  so  settled,  upon  which  he  as- 
sumed the  name  and  arms  of  Barrington. 

i«  ^. t.oogic 
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This  femily  of  Shute  was  of  NonnaD  origin,  in  which  duchy, 
while  it  continued  to  be  annexed  to  the  English  crown,  there 
was  to  be  seen  the  remains  oi'  a  castle  having  the  name  and 
arms  of  the  line.  After  the  conquest,  branches  of  the  stock 
settled  in  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Cambridge.  One  of 
the  family  became  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  left  a  large  bmily ;  a  descendant  of  whom  was  Benjamin, 
who,  after  tl>e  restoration,  was  a  silk-mercbant  on  Ludgate- 
hill,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  &mous  Joseph  Caryl, 
author  of  the  voluminous  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job. 
This  Mr.  Shute  died  in  1683. 

Few  instances  of  good  fortune  can  be  adduced  io  private 
history  mote  remarkable  than  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
John,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  this  Mr.  Benjamin 
Shute.  -He  was  boru  at  Theobald  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1678, 
and  being  intended  for  a  learned  profession,  was  educated 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  who  kept  a  dissenting  academy 
near  London,  and  brought  up  a  number  of  eminent  scholars, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  Mr.  Shute.  The  latter,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  removed  to 
Utrecht,  at  which  celebrated  seat  of  learning  he  studied  the 
civil  law  with  such  diligence,  that,  when  no  more  than  nine- 
teen, he  published  two  academical  exeroses  in  Latin,  one  on 
naturol  and  the  other  on  moral  philosc^phy.  Soon  after  this 
he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  the  doctorate, 
when  he  printed  an  inaugural  discourse,  "  De  Theocratia 
CiviU."  This  was  followed,  in  1698,  by  a  learned  dissertatJoa 
on  the  union  of  law  and  philosophy ;  and  the  same  year  he 
returned  home,  where  he  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  While  engaged  in  those  studies,  which,  no  doubt, 
would  have  led  him  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  bar,  he  was 
suddenly  called  off  to  politics  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times. 

Party-spirit  ran  very  strong,  especially  among  the  higli 
churchmen,  who  treated  their  opponents  as  unworthy  of  to- 
leration, which  induced  Mr.  Shute,  who  was  bom  and  bred  & 
presbyterian,  to  publish,  though  anonymously,  two  arguiAent-i  , 
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atire  trxcts,  one  enUtled  **  An  ^ssay  upon  tlie  Interest  <X 
England,  in  respect  to  PrAtestants  dissenting  frdm  the  Eb> 
tablished  Church,"  knd  the  other,  "  The  Rights  of  Protestant 
Dissenters."  In  the  composiUon  of  these  pieces,  be  was  as- 
sisted by  lib  friend  Locke,  who  introduced  him  to  Lord 
Sdmers.  That  great  statesman  was  so  pleaded  with  his  young 
(Heiid,  that  he  intrusted  to  his  management  the  project  then 
designed  by  the  Whigs  for  eSectbg  a  onion  of  the  two  liing- 
doms  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  arduous  undertaliing, 
in  spite  of  the  prejudices  Which  prevdled  on  the  northern  side 
of  ihe  Tweed,  was  accomplished  chiefly  throngh  the  exertiohs 
of  Mr.  Shute,  who,  in  1708,  was  rewarded  with  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  CnStoms.  This  office  he  held  three  years,  but  6h 
the  change  of  Administration  was  displaced.  The  loss,  how- 
ever, was  made'up  in  another  way,  for  Mr.  Wildman,  a  country 
gentleman  of  Becket,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  though  no  Ivay 
related  to  faim,  adopted  him  as  his  heir,  and  left  him  the  whole 
ctf  his  estate. 

About  the  same  time  his  fortune  was  increased  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Barrington,  on  which  he  obt^nedan  act  of  parliament 
to'change  his'taame,  and  take  the  Arms  of  that  fetnily. 

'On  the  atoession  of  Oeoi^  I,,  to  whom  he  had  been  itltro- 
Aiced  while  abroad,  he  wHs'e!ected  into  parilament  for  Berwick; 
and  in  17S0,  without  his  Icnowtedge,  the  King  created  faim  a 
peer  of  Ireiaind,  by  the  titles  of  Baron  and  Viscount  Barring- 
ton!  In  1783,  however,  Ire  suffered  a  severe  bltfw  by  being 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  hiade  his  Lordship  the  scapc-goat  to 
b^  the  odium  excited  hy  the  failure  of  a  prefect  called  the 
Hhrbnrgh  Lottery,  which  scheme  had  been  set  up  purpcteeiy 
to  bfiiefit  die  King's  German  dominions.  Lord  Barrington 
atc£pted  the  ^Ittiatlonof 'deputy-^Vembr  df  this  Company 
uhder  Prince  Frederic,  son  of  the  Prinde  of  Wales ;  and  the 
wfly  minister,  who  madeUt^e  scruple  in  sacrificing  even  Ills 
b^t  Iriends  to  serve  his  own  purposes,  was  particularly  [ti- 
iHned  on  this  occasion  to  intake  him  the  victim,  IVom  an  old 
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grudge  that  he  bore  him  on  account  of  bis  attachment  to  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  with  whom  Walpole  could  never  agree. 

Lord  Barrington  now  retired  to  private  life,  dividing  his 
time  between  his  two  seats  in  Berkehire  and  Essex.  At  the 
latter  place  be  was  often  visited  by  his  neighbour,  Anthony 
Collins,  the  celebrated  deistical  writer.  Lord  Barrington 
had  generally  some  divines  of  eminence  at  hb  tabl^  among 
whom  Dr.  Jeremiah  Hunt,  of  Pinner's  Hall,  was  an  especial 
&vourite. 

At  one  time  Collins  observed,  that  he  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  who  was,"  he  said,  "  so  complete  a 
gentleman,  and  of  such  veracity,  that  if  be  asserted  he  had 
worked  a  miracle  he  should  believe  him."  Lord  Barrington 
upon  this  immediately  took  down  a  Greek  Testament,  and 
read  two  passages,  one  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
other  in  the  second  to  the  Corinthians*  in  both  of  which  the 
Apostle  has  unequivocally  stated  his  miraculous  works.  The 
in6del  read  the  texts,  paused,  blushed,  and  in  a  little  time  took 
his  departure. 

At  another  time  Lord  Barrington  having  been  informed 
that  Collins  always  made  it  a  point  that  his  servants  should 
frequent  a  place  of  worship,  asked  bim  the  reason  of  his  acting 
so  inconsistently ;  wlien  the  other  frankly  told  him,  he  did  it 
to  prevent  their  robbing  and  murdering  him.  The  writer  of 
this  remembers  to  have  heard  the  late  Lord  Orford,  better 
known  as  Horace  Walpole,  pay  the  same  undesigned  com- 
pliment to  the  power  of  reli^on. 

To  return  to  CoUins,  who  at  thb  period  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  feme.  The  pernicious  effects  produced  by  his  pUusible 
productions  in  favour  of  free-thinking,  gave  Lord  Harrington 
considerable  uneasiness;  and  therefore,  to  counteract  them, 
he  published  two  masterly  performances,  one  entitled  "  Mis- 
cellanea Sacra,  or  a  new  Method  of  considering  so  much  of 
the  History  of  the  Apostles  as  is  contained  in  Scripture ;"  and 
the  other,  "  An  Essay  on  the  several  Dispensations  of  God 
to  Mankind."   These  works,  which  were  well  received  at  their 
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first  appearance  by  tbe  public,  haviDg  become  very  scarce 
were  reprinted,  in  1770,  with  additions,  ii-om  an  interleaved 
copy  and  other  papers  left  by  the  author.  The  editor  was  the 
late  Bishop  of  Durham,  then  of  LlandafF.  Lord  Barriugton 
died  rather  suddenly  at  Becket,  in  consequence  of  a  hurt 
which  he  received  by  being  thrown  out  of  a  chmse,  December 
14.  1734.  In  the  funeral  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Macewen,  and  printed  soon  afler,  b  the  following  sketch  of 
the  character  of  the  noble  Lord :  — 

"  He  was  a  person  of  unlimited  Chrisdan  charity  to  men 
of  all  persuasions,  free  from  every  d^ree  of  superstition, 
and  had  the  utmost  abhorrence  to  all  kinds  of  persecution, 
as  perfectly  anti-christian.  He  was  always  zealous  to  serve 
his  friend,  and  ready  to  forgive  injuries,  which  generous 
Christian  principle  the  worst  treatment  could  never  extinguish. 
His  gratitude  and  generosity  have  many  witnesses  among 
the  relatives  and  fri^ids  of  his  bene&ctorg,  as  well  as  others. 
"  He  owned  no  master  but  Christ  in  his  church  and  kbg- 
dom,  and  maintained  that  revealed  reli^on  did  not  subvert 
but  assist  natund.  For  these  and  the  like  sentiments  he  was 
calumniated  by  the  crafty,  the  ignorant,  the  envious,  and  the 
bigoted ;  but  his  patience  and  fortitude  will  be  admired  by 
generations  to  come:  tor  as  no  man  knew  better  the  interest 
of  virtue  and  his  country,  so  none  perhaps  ever  bad  greater 
resolutitm  to  promote  it.  This  was  well  known  to  those  who 
have  had  the  honour  of  the  greatest  share  of  power  and 
credit  in  tbe  presoit  and  two  preceding  reigns. 

"  Tbe  years  of  his  retirement  were  spent  to  the  noblest 
purposes;  the  study  of  the  sacred  oracles,  in  which  province 
he  shone  with  a  peculiar  lustre.  His  proft>und  skill  and 
&cili^  in  handling  these  divine  themes,  by  the  hi^plest  mix- 
ture of  reason  and  oratory,  was  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  all  that  hod  a  just  relish  of  them ;  and  I  speak  it  from 
knowledge,  the  contemplations  which  filled  bis  own  mind 
with  the  highest  rational  pleasure,  were  of  the  supreme  Being, 
his  moral  government,  particular  providence,  and  dispens- 
ations to  mankind.     We  may  view  the  picture  of  his  mind  in 
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^tdx  }»thetlc  and  admii^ble  HHe^  written  tb  bh  wb  snd 
heir,  trhom  he  tenderly  loved,  s  few  irbeki  befoK  Ilis  de«)k : 
*  The  Btodj'  c^  morality,'  aays  he,  '*  is  the  noMest  'tf  iH 
oUlers :  those  eternal  truths  tbtft  reguktfi  the  CondudtoFOod 
dad  mu.  Iliis  alone  can  be  tailed  '&n  science  df  life; 
w91  instruct  us  how  to  tict  in  diis  scene  «ith  liappiiiesi  Mid 
usefulness;  to  leave  it  with  composure,  and  be  lusoclat^  iQ 
a  future  and  better  state  to  thie  best  moralists  aUd  philo^dt>'<^ 
that  ever  lived;  to  the  wisest  taen,  and  the  grCAtest  bitne^ 
fiictors  of  nianlcmd,  tocohfesors  and  mattyrs  for  ttuth  and 
i^teousness ;  to  prophets  atid  apices ;  to  chertiMin  «nfi 
a^rajihhn ;  to  the  Hdly  S[lirit  that  searches  attd  ktiOws  the 
deep  things  of  God ;  to  Jesus  the  Mediatol-  trf"  the  ne*  co»e- 
nant ;  atid  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  Wbio  Es  befbi^  bII,  above 
all,  «id  in  us  all.' 

"  His  first  and  steady  view  was  lAwftys  tttidi  eAd  rigbt; 
and  liis  fine  genius  and  just  sentiments  gave  him  tiiat  dlstih>- 
gui^bed  share  in  the  esteem  of  tlie  grtntest  and  best  men  this 
nation  ever  koev ;  which,  together  with  his  VindicMlotts  ot 
revela^n,  will  make  his  name  immortal.  'HiB  <!tAtJugal 
friendship  and  afifectioo  were  Invidable  and  manly.  He  Was 
a  peculiarly  kind  tfod  tender  parent,  tttid  the  pvitidpkis  ^ 
feUgioii  and  liberty,  which  he  took  Cere  to Mstil  in  themttidk 
of  his  children'and  servants,  with  a  suitable  adt^e^te  tind  iiw 
gslar  perspicuity,  were  Just  ind  rational,  worthy  of  God'afld 
Ifae  dignity  «f  hanmn  nature.  His  ardebt  desire  Wtas,  tbA 
they  might  be  saved,  land  cOme  to  ^e  knowledge  df  the  trtithj 
and  tbe  tove  and  practice  4f  yirtoe.  In  a  we*A,  he 'was  a 
Mriet  tibserver  of  tlie  kwsof  God  and  his  eountry ;  ^^nlflg 
example  of  sttbriely,  r^^ularity,  todjuStiee;  a  tefWftttevft. 
doeiis,  and  a  most  assidtious  find  able  ptitron  'Ofbfflictttd 
virtue,  BMd  the  just  and  nature  r^fbts  6f  inahkmd;  tdfgiUMs 
wMtbut  ^mtbundsm;  zealtfus  wi^odt  It^otry;  feaHitid -ttitk- 
otit  pediairtry." 

Tlie  mortal  remains  of  tMs  exeelletit  'man  add  ptltiWt  wetfe 
deposilied  in  the  parish  of  j^iriveiibant,  in  Berk^it«,  Where 
a  nwrble  moitumetlt  was  afterwards  erected  to  Ilia  meflttoty,  [^. 
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JUm  l4)t^^t^  left  s  widow,  who  was  the  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Sir  WiUiABO  Dai^tfl.  By  her  he  bad  lu^ie  tJ^ldren,  ax 
fpm  wA  ^^^  dw^fll^en.  WiUiam,  the  second,  bec^^ne 
•eccelai^  Qt  WW  and  cbuieeUpi:  of  tfa^  eschequec,  and  d^ 
wttbwt  mw  W  179$.  Fr(Ui<^  the  second  son,  ^ied  an 
Htfentr  John,  the  third  »on,  bed^me  a  major-general  in  the 
army,  and  died  in  n^i-  Dain^  Barrington,  the  fourth 
ton,  was  bred  to  the  law,  and,  after  bei^g  recorder  of  Bristol, 
WW  ma^  one  of  the  judges  for  North  Wales,  which  office  be 
exchange^  for  the  second  justiceship  of  Chester,  He  w«s  » 
distinguub^d  iwturalist  and  antiquary ;  afid  died  unmarried 
in  1800.  Samuel  Barrington,  the  fifth  son  of  the  fir^ 
fisccuHit,  was  brought  up  in  the  navy,  and  acquired  high  dis- 
^ootien  H  an  admiral  in  that  important  service  during  the 
Amerioaa  war-  He  died  at  Bath  within  a  few  .months  of 
bis  brother,  the  judge,  leaving  a  son,  who  is  at  present  jp 
flodcirs,  and  possessor  of  the  tide  and  &mily  estates. 

Shute,  the  sbuh  son  of  John  Lord  Barrington,  was  bom 
at  BsBkat,  in  Berkshire,  May  26.  17S4,  sp  that  he  was  but 
aena  maatbs  dd  when  he  lost  his  &ther.  At  an  early  age 
be  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  be  had  the  advantage  of  studying 
under  that  excellent  Greek  scholar,  John  Foster,  by  whose 
instructions  he  profited  greatly ;  which,  with  the  sweetness  of 
his  manners,  ^deared  him  very  much  to  Sr.  Barnard,  the 
■taster  of  dutt  seminary.  In  1752,  Mr.  Barrington  became 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Mertcm  College,  Oxford,  where, 
in  1755,  he  proceeded  to  his  £rst  degiee,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  The  year  following  he  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Seeker, 
then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. On  the  IQth  of  October,  i757,he  took  his  master's 
degree,  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Randolph,  the  vice-chancellor,  to  make  a  public  oration  on 
ihfi  munificent  donation  of  the  Pomtret  marbles  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  which  tadi  he  executed  with  great  applause.  At  the 
accession  of  His  late  Majesty,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  1761  he  was  made  panon  of 
Christ  C^utcbt  vber^  in  1762,  he  took  his  d^|[tee  (^doctor 
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of  law.  About  this  time  he  married  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk, 
only  daughter  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  St.  Alben's,  but 
her  Ladyship  died  in  1766,  without  leaving  any  issue.  In 
1768  Dr.  Barrington  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  on  the  4th  of  October,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  which  see  had  been  just 
vacoted  by  the  translation  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Shipley  to  St.  Asaph. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1 770,  the  Bishop  was  married  to  his 
second  wife,  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Guise,  of  Rend- 
combe,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  heiress  of  her  brother,  Sir 
William,  the  last  baronet  This  exemplary  lady,  whose 
memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  the  poor  of  Durham,  died 
without  ever  having  hod  any  children,  August  8,  1808,  at 
her  hereditary  seat,  Mongewell,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favourite  residence  of'  the  Bishop  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Not  long  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Llanda^  a  body 
of  the  cleigy,  and  several  of  the  rational  dissenters,  as  they 
called  themselves,  petitioned  both  houses  of  parliament  to 
abolish  the  oUigation  of  subscription  to  tbe  thirty-nine  articles. 
When  this  business  came  under  discussion  in  tbe  Lords, 
Bbhop  Barrington  opposed  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  on 
strong  grounds,  by  showing  tbe  necessity  of  some  test  as  a 
security  for  the  established  church.  Other  peers,  tempond 
as  well  as  spiritual,  resisted  the  application  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  the  petitions  were  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 
Thb  circumstance  drew  upon  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  a  severe 
attack  from  some  of  the  defeated  party,  who  took  care  to 
retnJnd  him  that  all  his  family,  on  both  sides,  had  been  dis- 
senters. It  was  at  this  time  that  his  Lordship  ofieoded  tbe 
same  party  by  tbe  sermon  which  he  was  called  to  preach 
before  tbe  Lords  on  the  30th  of  January ;  and  in  which  he 
expressed  very  nearly  the  same  sentiments  as  in  his  speech. 
He  had  the  consolation,  howevec,  of  receiving  the  appro- 
bation ofthatdistingnished  and  moderate  divine,  Dr.  Thomas 
Balguy,  the  son  of  one  pf  his  fatl^er's  most  valued  friends, 
and  one  who  was  never  suq)ected  of  high  church  prmciples.r  ^ 
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But  ia  truth  the  question,  then  at  issue,  was,  not  whether 
tender  consciences  should  be  relieved,  for  on  that  point  there 
could  exist  no  difference  of  opinion  in  an  enlightened  age; 
but  whether  the  preferments  of  the  church  should  be  thrown 
open  to  Arians,  Socinians,  and  other  professors  of  a  kx  and 
undefined  Christianity. 

In  1775,  Bishop  Barrington  preached  at  Bow  Church  the 
annivers{uy  sermon  before  the  In'corporated  Socie^  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  This  discourse 
was  printed,  as  usual,  with  the  Report  of  the  Institution,  and 
it  has  since  been  republished  in  the  collection  of  his  Lord- 
ship's sermons  and  charges. 

In  1777,  the  Bishop  exchanged  his  canonry  of  St.  Paul's 
for  one  in  the  collegiate  church  at  Windsor,  on  account  of 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Barrington,  who  suffered  very  much  from 
the  confined  air  of  a  town  residence. 

The  alarming  increase  of  the  crime  of  adultery  induced  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  at  the  beginning  of  1779,  to  piopoae  a 
bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  tnore  effectual  preventbn 
of  that  crying  evil.  Afler  representing  with  great  pathos  the 
private  miseries  consequent  on  such  offences,  and  the  misfor- 
tune to  the  state  from  a  cause  which  becamo-so  much  ibe 
more  dangerous,  on  account  of  its  being  a  domestic  disorder, 
he  went  on  to  state,  that,  in  the  first  seventeen  years  of  His 
Majesty's  reign,  the  number  of  divorces  which  had  occurred 
equalled  what  could  be  enumerated  in  the  whole  anterior 
period  of  the  English  history.  There  were,  be  said,  two 
reasons  for  this :  one  the  total  extinction  of  that  internal 
monitor,  shame,  in  the  present  age,  which  our  ancestors  felt 
in  fuH  force ;  and  the  other,  an  injudicious  relaxation  of  th« 
penal  laws  in  regard  to  this  crime.  By  the  common  law  of 
England,  said  the  learned  prelate,  no  woman  afler  a  divorce 
was  permitted  to  regain  her  dower,  or  even  to  marry  again 
within  a  limited  time.  But  a  method  of  evading  this  salu- 
tary statute  had  lately  been  discovered,  by  making  previous 
settlements,  or  by  entering  into  private  bonds ;  so  that  a 
woman  might  now  enjoy  as  many  cofiveniencies  of  rank  and 
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^uation  after  a  I^al  separation  from  h^  busband,  as  in  tbf 
case  of  death,  and  where  she  had  merited  every  thing  by  her 
{ooju^  teDderness  and  fidelity. 

The  reinedy  proposed  consisted  in  a  restriction  of  the  pf^ 
fending  pfuties  from  intermarrying,  which  ^as  opposed  very 
«trenuou^y  by  some  noble  lords,  but  was  as  ably  supported 
by  the  Cfaancellor;  and,  on  a  division,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the 
Commons,  where  it  was  thrown  out,  ou  the  second  reading 
cbieBy  throiigh  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends. 

In  1781  the  Btsbop  of  Lland^  experienced  a  loss,  which 
he  keenly  f^  in  the  death  of  his  intimate  friend,  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  whom  he  visited  frequently  in  his  illness,  minis- 
tered to  him  the  offices  of  religion,  and,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Judg^  read  the  burial  service  at  his  funeral. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  see  of  Salisbury  becoming  vacaot  by 
the  demise  of  Dr.  John  Hume,  Bishop  Barrington  was  no- 
njinated  thereto,  without  his  knowle(]ge,  by  the  Kin^  who 
gave  a  peremptory  refusal  to  the  ^plication  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  in  &your  of  Dr.  HincblifTe, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  On  this  occasion  His  Majesty  was 
actuated  by  a  regard  to  the  principle  of  justice,  for  the  same 
Earl  had  a  little  before  deprived  Lord  Barrington  not  only  of 
the  post-office,  bulxtf  his  pension,  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
friend  of  his  own  ;  which  drcumstance  being  made  known  to 
the  King,  hurt  him  so  much,  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury died,  he  resolved  to  bestow  that  valuable  preferment  on 
the  brother  of  the  injured  nobleman,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached  on  account  of  his  long  and  bithful  services.  But 
His  Majesty  was  besides  well  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
Dr.  Barrington,  to  whom,  after  this  appointment,  he  gave  the 
femiliar  i^pellation  of  "  his  Bishop,"  perhaps  in  allusion  to 
the  situation  of  Windsor,  which  lies  in  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury ;  or  rather,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  to  express  his 
regard  for  the  personal  virtues  of  the  amiable  prelate. 

How  well  the  good  Bishop  deserved  the  royal  confidence 
appeared  soon  afler  in  the  improvements  of  .the  cathedral 
and  Dalace  of  &disbury.     The  former,  though  one  of  the 
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finest  stnictDres  in  the  kingdom,  had  been  snffered  by  succes- 
sive diocesans  and  deans  to  &11  gradually  into  decay,  and  to 
Bccnmulate  so  many  excrescences,  as  threatened,  if  not  the 
entire  ruin,  the  complete  deformity,  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
To  restore  the  chardi  to  its  pristine  dignity,  and  to  give 
strength  and  ornament  to  the  building,  constituted  an  early 
and  &vourite  idea  of  the  new  Bishop.  But  his  own  means 
were  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  estimate.  His  Lordship,  however,  was  not  a  man 
to  be  diverted  fix)m  a  laudable  purpose  by  ordinary  discou- 
ragements. He  determined  upon  opening  a  subscription  for 
the  repairing  and  beautifying  of  the  cathedral ;  and  be  had 
tlie  satisfaction  to  witness  the  full  success  of  hb  plan. 

While  the  work  was  going  on,  a  geoUeman  plainly  dressed 
visited  the  cathedral  one  day,  and  afler  surveying  the  place, 
asked  the  person  in  attendance  to  let  him  see  the  subscription 
book,  which  was  produced ;  when  he  immediately  presented 
a  bank  bill  ibr  one  thousand  poonds  as  his  donation.  The 
o£Qcer  stared,  and  respectfully  desired  to  know  what  change 
he  must  return,  and  what  name  he  should  enter.  "  Oh," 
said  the  stranger,  **  take  the  whole;  and  place  it  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  country  gentleman  of  Berkshire."  This  was  done, 
and  the  country  gentleman  was  afterwards  discovered  in 
Geoi^  the  Third. 

Bishop  Harrington,  it  may  well  I>e  supposed,  was  not  l>e- 
hind  hand  on  this  occasion;  but  though  he  subscril>ed  muni- 
ficentiy  to  the  improvements  of  the  church,  he  took  the  whole 
expense  of  the  repairs  of  the  palace,  which  was  in  a  very 
diliq>idated  state,  upon  himself.  Whilehe  held  this  see,  belaid 
out  not  much  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  upon  the  episco. 
pal  residence,  of  which  the  principal  improvements  were 
these.  The  situation  of  the  palace  being  very  low,  and  sub- 
ject to  great  damps,  he  caused  several  drains  to  be  cut  irom 
the  river,  some  passing  through  the  grounds,  and  others  under 
the  house,  by  which  means  all  the  stagnaut  waters-  are  carried 
off.  He  also  changed  the  entrance ;  the  present  hall  having 
been  formerly  the  dining-room.     To  guard  sf^st  the  incon- 
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yeniences  P,n9H^  from  dpmp*  cU  the  siting  rqo/f^  yf^  awr 
^nicted  on  ^he  6rst  floor,  and,  Uf  give  a  f^ci^ift  ]))f)^)}^^f 
sle^iilg  apartments^  a  floor  was  thrown  t^v^r*  tji^  gj^  b^ 
by  whicb  six  bed  rooms  were  guned.  Tfiis  sple^clid  ^  of 
liberality  has  been  commemorated  in  an  fipproprja^  Lat^n  1^- 
spription  placed  over  the  door  l^dipg  tp  the  great  st^lrca^ 
by  the  lale  worthy  prelate  Dr.  Fisher.  But  Bislfop  Barring- 
ton  was  not  merely  mindful  pf  the  cojnforts  of  hipself  anc) 
|iis  successors ;  for  he  also  settled  a  pentianent  fiii^  pf  t>vo 
thousand  poinds,  the  interest  of  which  i^  yearly  di^ffibyt^ 
^ong  t^e  poor  clergy  and  their  famiUes ;  apfl  he  also  ap- 
plied six  thousand  pounds  to  the  augment^on  of  tb^  rev<enues 
of  the  alma-houses  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  city  of  jSalbb^fry. 

In  17^3  tlje  Bishop  of  Salisbury  held  his  fijrst  yisitfti^p  of 
the  diocese,  op  )>rliich  occasion  he  delivered  ^  phug^)  ^^t 
was  soon  afterwards  printed  at  the  desirft  of  the  clergy,  "^is 
pastoral  addres:^  however,  gpye  offence  ^  5C>tae  perspns,  on 
account  of  the  animadversions  which  the  r^gfif  rev^p4 
monitor  thought  it  his  duty  to  Ifestow  upon  the  iniqistpr^  pf 
the  church,  who  introduced  tlie  doctrines  of  Calyin  iqto  (heiij 
churches,  instead  of  that  practic^  divini^  which  t^nds  {» 
ediflcation.  The  charge,  therefor^  immediately  Qn  its  ap- 
pearance from  the  press,  was  attacked  with  great  severi^,  the 
Bishop  beiag  most  unjustly  accused,  as  tryii^  to  estingui^ 
the  small  sparks  of  devotipn  which  were  still  left  among  us, 
and  with  endeavouring  to  hold  up  sterling  piety  to  fontesipt* 
^o  one,  however,  that  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
Bishop's  private  character,  or  had  marked  his  public  con- 
duct, could  be  affected  by  such  aspersions,  which  oiUy  r^ 
bounded  upon  the  party,  who,  while  they  pretended  to  (k: 
actuated  by  an  ardent  concern  for  religion,  twd  for^^a  t^at 
zeal  without  charity  is  nothing  worth. 

It  was  a  Uttle  before  this,  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
communicated  some  very  valuable  notes  to  the  third  editiot^ 
of  "  Bowyer's  Critical  Conjectures  on  the  I^ew  'Testament" 
Instead  of  rashly  proposing  new  readings  to  rethove  a  sup- 
posed difFicu%,  the  Bi6h<^  laid  it  down  us  a  n^e,  never  to 
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alter  any  approved  or  well-authentlcaSed  text  whatever.  In 
these  contributions,  therefore,  be  9U|^^ted  only  those  alter- 
aticms  in  the  lections  which  might  possibly  be  more  correct, 
bj  the  diangi^  pointuig,  or  attaching  a  word  to  the  second 
part  of  the  sentence  in  the  room  of  the  first ;  and  vice 
v€nd.  As  the  books  of  the  Greek  Testament  were  originally 
written  without  the  arbitrary  division  intoVerses,  or  any  puoc- 
tuation  to  mark  the  several  clauses  of  a  paragr^h,  the 
Bisht^  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  sacred  volume  on  this 
pUn,  each  narrative  or  epistle  as  a  summary  discourse  with- 
out breaks ;  and  this  practice,  which  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  friends,  Kennicott  and  Blayney,  he  often  recom- 
mended to  young  clergymen  and  students.  An  interleaved 
copy  of  the  '^  Critical  Conjectures,"  containing  many  addi- 
tional remarks  by  the  Bishop  and  bis  mucb-valued  chaplain* 
Dr.  Henry  Owen,  was  presented,  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
by  bis  Lordship,  to  Mr.  Nichols,  the  worthy  successor  and 
iHOgn^her  of  the  learned  printer,  William  Bowyer :  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  now  be  given  to  the  public,  especially  as  the 
original  work  is  beoome  veiy  scarce. 

Having  mentioned  Dr.  Owen,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  be  was  the  first  person  chosen  by  the  Bishop  for  his 
examining  eh^lain  when  niNaainated  to  the  see  of  Llandaff. 
As  that  bishopric  is  poor  in  itself,  so  the  clergy  in  general 
are'  very  low  in  their  circumstances ;  on  which  account  it  is 
sddom  that  curates  can  be  obtained  who  have  had  an  acade- 
mioai  education.  Though  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  under 
SD^  ciroumstanoes  the  candidates  for  orders  are  not  always 
richly  endowed  with  literature,  necessity  compels  the  bishop 
to  admit  persons  of  inferior  qualifications  to  the  ministry,  pro- 
vided their  morals  are  irreproachable.  To  remedy  the  want 
of  a  regularly-educated  clergy.  Dr.  Owen  drew  up  an  admira- 
Ue  little  tract,  entided  **  Directions  for  Young  Students  in 
Divini^,  with  regard  to  those  Attainments  which  are  necessary 
to  qualify  them  for  Holy  Orders."  This  manual  of  instruc- 
tion was  dedicated  by  the  author  to  bis  patron,  who  procured 
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it  to  be  inserted  among  the  publicaticms  of  dte  Socie^  for 
promoting  Chri^an  Knowledge. 

The  Bishop  bad  it  not  in  his  power  to  befriend  Br.  Owen 
substantiflUy,  and  as  lie  wished,  till  the  year  1775,  -whea  the 
Taliiable  vicarage  of  Edmonton  coming  into  his  gift,  as  canon 
residentiary  of  Sl  Paul's,  he  immediately  bestowed  it  upon 
his  chaplain.  Nor  ought  we  here  to  omit,  what  should  pro- 
perly have  been  observed  before,  that  some  years  since,  Bisht^ 
Banrington  established  «  fund  suffitnent  to  produce  the  snm  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  is  divided  among  the  most 
necessitous  of  Ae  clergy  of  Llandaff,  by  iJidr  diocesan.  In 
1789,  the  Bidop  of  Salisbury  published  "  A  Letter  to  his 
Clergy,"  contmning  general  rules  for  their  conduct,  and  direc- 
tions to  be  observed  in  regard  to  Orders,  Institutions,  and 
licences. 

In  1791,  Dr.  Thomas  Thurlow,  Bishop  of  Durham,  died, 
on  which,  of  course,  a  pretty  active  stir  was  made  to  succeed 
-  him,  by  the  aspiring  members  of  the  episcopal  bend) ;  the 
principal  of  whom  was  Dr.  Comwallis,  Bishop  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry,  whose  pretensions  to  the  vacant  see  were  con- 
sidered as  irresistible.  Tlie  king,  howevo-,  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  translation  of  his  own  Bishop,  and  though 
uncommon  exertions  were  made  on  behalf  of  two  or  three 
prelates.  Dr.  Barrington  carried  off  the  valuable  prize,  with 
the  fiill  ai^robatuN)  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  chancellor.  In  1792^ 
the  Bishop  delivered  a  charge  at  his  primary  visitation,  which, 
at  the  request  of  the  clergy,  was  printed  the  same  year,  and 
soon  reached  a  second  edition.  From  this  excellent  discourse 
many  Suable  passages  might  be  given ;  but^  while  our  limits 
previ^t  ocpan^on,  we  cannot  debar  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
extracting  one  or  two  passages.  On  the  duty  of  the  Chrbtian 
minister  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  the  Bishop  says, 
«  Direst  Christianity  of  its  faith  and  doctrines,  and  you 
despoil  it  of  all  that  is  peculiar  to  it  in  its  motives,  its  conso- 
lations, its  sanctions,  and  its  duties.  You  divest  it  of  all  that 
made  revelation  necessary;  yon  reduce  it  to  th«  cold  and 
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iaeffident  nibstaoce  of  what  is  called  phUosopby ;  that  philo- 
sophy which  has  of  late  years  shown  itself  not  the  friend  of 
religion,  learning,  and  avU  order,  but  of  anarchy,  conceit, 
and  athdsm;  you  reduce  it  to  the  obscnre  glimmering  of 
human  knowledge ;  that  knowledge  which  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  confessed  to  be  totally  insufficient 
to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  solicitude  of  an  inquiriogroind ;  and 
looked  forward  with  a  khid  of  prophetic  exultation,  to  the 
period  when  divine  Providoice,  In  compassion  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  nature,  should  enlighten  mankind  by  that  rerela- 
tioo  of  himself  which  modem  i^osopbers  rgect." 

It  having  been  too  oden  observed  that  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated are  incapable  of  understanding  the  Christiao  doctrines, 
the  Kshop  set  himself  vigorously  to  combat  this  pestilent 
errra-.  "  I  doubt  not,"  says  he,  **  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  understand  mere  than  we  give  them  credit  for,  and  moch 
more  than  they  can  explain.  But  whatever  our  doubts  of 
their  capacity  may  be,  the  injunction  is  clear  and  positive,  that 
to  them  the  gospel  should  be  preached ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
if  one  extreme  is  wron^  the  opposite  is  an  error  «t  least  as 
unscriptural,  and  of  as  great  magnitude  as  the  other.  It 
should  be  the  business  of  tlie  Christian  minister  so  to  combine 
them  in  his  pastoral  instructions  as  to  render  the  two  duties 
sources  of  improvement  to  each  other.  He  should  animate 
the  desponding  Christian,  who  confronts  the  severity  of  the 
law  with  his  own  imperfections,  by  those  encoura^g  motives 
to  repentance  and  unendment,  and  those  sure  hopes  of  salva- 
tion, which  are  presented  to  him  in  the  covenant  of  grace; 
he  should  endeavour  to  iniuse  a  life,  and  energy,  and  sinceri^, 
into  the  &ith  of  others,  by  inculcating  those  active  and  indis- 
pensable duties  demanded  by  the  covenant  of  works." 

In  1797,  the  Bishop  (tf  Dilrham  published  another  charge 
to  bis  clergy ;  and,  in  i  799,  a  Sermon  preached  before  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Fast-day.  lu  1801  appeared  a  third 
charge,  in  which  he  glanced  at  the  French  revolution  as  being 
caused  primarily  by  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  church. 
He  took  up  the  snlgect  again  in  1806,  when,  at  the  ^aire  <^C 
OS 
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the  reverend  auditors,  be  oommitted  his  discourse  to  the  press, 
with  the  title  of  "  The  Grounds  on  which  the  C^rch  of 
England  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome."  At  thecom- 
roencemeot  of  this  chai^  Ae  Bishop  said,  "  la  coat«mplating 
the  calaBUties,  which  in  the  ouicludtng  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury had  desolated  Europe,  I  was  led,  at  a  former  meetii^,  tO' 
impute  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  government  oS  Frmcey 
and  all  its  tremendous  consequences,  nltimatdy.to  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  its  wide  departure  from 
the  simpUci^  of  the  Gospel ;  to  the  unspirltual  and  nnscrip- 
tural  nature  of  many  of  its  instkiitions  and  doctrines.  From 
this  conviction  I  deduced  the  necessity  of  cultivating  spiritual 
religion ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  with  more  eSect,  I  pointed' 
out  bodi  the  chief  ingredients  to  this  great  duty,  and  the 
means  of  iBq>roving  it,  among  your  people  and  yourselves." 
The  Bishop  then  proceeds  to  explain  what  he  meant  l^  spi- 
ritual religion,  which  he  says  will  be-  best  learnt  from  our 
Lord's  own  words,  " '  God  is  a  Spirit;  and  Uiey  tfaatworsfaip 
him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.*  In  tJte  import- 
ant concern  of  public  worship,  however,  the  church  of  Rome 
has  departed  from  the  dmplJcity  of  the  Gospel,  loaded  itwiA 
ostentatious  pageantry,  and  carnalized  the  ordinances  of 
God  by  impure  and  unauthorised  mixtures."  This  heavy 
charge  is  supported  briefly,  but  clearly,  in  a  variefy  of 
instances,  and  from  thence  the  separation  of  our  church  i^  . 
fully  justi6ed.  To  obviate  any  rcflectiotis  that  might  be  made 
on  the  introduction  of  such  a  subject  at  au  episcopal  meeting, 
the  Bishop  said,  "  The  desolating  fury  of  the  French  rav^n- 
tioa  has  driven  into  this  country  numerous  societies  of  the- 
Romish  church.  The  Christian  spirit  of  our  dturdi,and  the 
lenity  of  our  laws,  have  encouraged  them  to  settle  in  this  land 
of  charity  and  freedom.  The  education  which  the  English 
Catholics  used  to  seek  in  foreign  countries,  they  now  have  it 
in  their  power  to  obtain  at  home,  in  ample  seminaries  of  their 
own  communion.  Various  other  civil  privileges  and  indul- 
gences have,  within  these  few  years,  been  granted  them  by  the 
legislature.     It  becomes,  therefore,  an  urgent  du^  on   the 
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niinSstei^  oF  Uie  chur£h  of  Snglafid  to  guainl  il,  as  Sir  as  in 
ibati  li^  against  any  ill  conseqjiences  which  may  be  fikely  to 
rt^lt  from  this  apparent  encouragement  of  institutions,  which 
mey  ami  cdAdbmn  6n:  [»^cipl^  of  truth  anJ  conscience,  an  J 
of  fidelity  to  their  profession." 

The  Bishop  conCTuded  his  ^arge  by  saying^  "  In  pressing 
ap6h  }^our  Attention'  the  subjects  which  I  have  now  proposed 
ib  you,  I  feel  myself'  hnpeTled  by  miuiy  interesting  consider- 
atibiis'.  They  are  subje6ts  closely  connected  with  all  that  is 
essential  to  Christianity,  and  with  that  simplicity  of  the  Gos^ 
pd,  uiider  the  mflueoce  of  whA;h  the  true  worshippers  were 
to  '  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.*  They  are 
subjects' Wbidi  grow  out  of  the  present  circumstances  of  Eu- 
rope and  out  country.  And  they  weigh  the  more  strongly 
with  m^  from  an  apprehension,  which  my  age  renders  proba- 
ble, that  this  May  be  the  last  time  that  I  may  have  it  in  my 
pfawer  thus  publicly  to  address  you.  Two  years  exceeding 
the  ordinary  age  of  man  forbid  me  to  loojc  forward  with  any' 
degree  of  confidence  to  the  return  of  the  usual  period  of  visit- 
ation in  this  diocese.  I  am  therefore  more  anxious  to  im- 
press on  your  minds  the  necessity' and  duty  of  adhering  reli- 
^ously  to  the  principles  of  that  reformed  Church,  which  our 
ancestors  have  transmitted  to  us.  Kfay  the  same  kind  Provi- 
dence which  enabled  them  to  establish  it,  give  Its  present 
minister's  a  heart,  and  zeal,  and  knowledge  to  defend  it  by 
their  instruction  and  example  !" 

To  every  one  who  heard  or  read  this  pastoral  address,  it 
must'  have  been  obvious  that  its  solti  tendency  was  to  impress 
upon  a  Protestant  ministry  the  duty  of  being  oii  the  alert,  to 
giiard  ^e  unwary  against  the  spirit  of  pr'oselytism  which  par- 
ticularly disdnguishes  the  members  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  Bishop  never  once  mentioned  the  subject  of  Catholic 
^aticipaUonj-  nor  uttered  the  least  expression  that  could,  even 
by  a  forced  instruction,  be  stretched  into  an  intolerant  wish 
to  atiridge  the'  religious  Uberty  of  the  Romanists.  Notwith- 
standing' this,  and  the  truly  Christian  spirit  displayed  through- 
out Uie  whole  of  the  charge,  it  bad  scarcely  emerged  from  the 
o  4 
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press,  than  it  was  attacked  in  a  strain  of  unwarrantable  scur- 
rility by  a  Romish  priest  of  Newcastle  who,  wkh  a  barefaced 
efTrontery,  siud,  "  that  from  one  end  of  hb  diocese  to  the 
other,  his  Lordship  had  preached  up  a  holy  crusade  agunst 
the  (pinions  and  persons  of  the  Catholics." 

After  this  specimen  of  the  temper  of  the  man,  it  ought  not 
to  excite  wonder,  that  he  should  have  endeavoured  to  idendfy 
atheism  with  Protestantism ;  his  reason  for  which  is  this,  that 
by  laying  the  Bible  open  to  general  examination,  and  by  rer 
ferring  to  it  as  the  rule  of  &ith,  our  reformers  gave  a  latitude 
to  scepticism.  This  virulent  piece  was  not  sufiered  to  pass 
unnoticed,  for  the  same  year  an  answer  was  given  to  it  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  in  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Author  of  Remarks  :"  who  was  soon  seconded  by  Mr.  Faber, 
Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  and  some  other  able  divines ;  to  all  of 
^hom  the  sturdy  polemic  replied,  in  a  "  General  Vindicotitm 
of  the  Remarks  on  the  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham;" 
which  was  followed  up  by  "  A  Letter  to  a  Clergyman  of  that 
Diocese,"  in  which,  among  other  extravagant  assertions,  the 
author  had  the  boldness  to  say,  that  "  to  know  that  the  pc^ 
is  antichrist,  and  the  Roman  church  is  the  whore  of  Babylon, 
is  theology  enough  for  an  orthodox  churchman." 

But  the  most  curious  tiling  in  these  virulent  tracts  was,  the 
attempt  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  by  repre- 
senting the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  as 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ. 
On  this  account  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  though  sufficientiy 
reluctant  to  engage  in  coDtroversy,  yet  thought  proper  to  enter 
the  arena,  and  to  publish  a  luminous  piece,  which  he  entitied, 
"  The  Grounds  on  which  the  Church  of  England  separated 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  reconsidered."  The  contents  of 
this  supplemental  performance  are,  1.  Reasons  against  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,  this  is  |my 
blood."  S.  Reasons  against  the.miracle  implied  by  the  Uteral 
sense.  S,  Of  the  adoration  of  the  h(»t.  4.  Of  the  doiial  of 
the  cup  to  the  laity.  5.  An  explanation  of  the  antepenultimate. 
answer  in  the  Church  Catechism." 
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AAer  ovaturning  the  dogma  of  truunbstantuition,  the  Bish«^ 
concluded  his  tract  by  saying  "  I  do  not  by  any  means  grudge 
the  Romanists  tbe  toleraUon  with  which  they  are  by  lav  in- 
dulged. I  wish  them,  as  our  fellow  Christians,  every  d^r^ 
of  toleration,  short  of  political  power  and  establishment;  and 
as  a  sincere  friend  to  free  enquiry,  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  them 
employed  in  defending,  as  &r  as  they  can,  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  which  separate  the  churches  of  En^and  and  of 
Rome.  Much  good  may  result  from  it  to  the  ingenuous  and 
candid  of  their  communion.  Tlie  reli^on  of  Protestants  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  it" 

Thus,  though  the  Bishop  was  firm  in  the  defence  of  that 
church  of  which  he  was  an  appointed  guardian,  his  zeal  was 
far  from  inflammatory,  aor  had  he  the  least  tincture  of  the 
bigot  in  his  disposition.  So  far  from  it,  when  the  French 
bbhops  and  clergy  sought  in  Protestant  England  a  refiige 
from  tbe  persecution  of  their  own  countrymen,  they  found  a 
liberal  bene&ctor  in  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  supplied 
their  wants  by  bis  bounty,  be  admitted  the  most  eminent  of 
them  to  his  table,  and  he  introduced  them  to  his  powerful 
friends.  His  almoner  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  Charles 
Butler,  the  Catholic  barrister,  who  distributed  several  thou- 
sands of  pounds  from  the  Bishop's  purse  among  tbe  necessitous 
efnigrants,  without  any  of  them  havmg  the  least  knowledge  of 
their  benefector. 

In  1811  the  bish<^  of  Durham  collected  all  tbe  sermons, 
diarges,  and  tracts  which  he  had  published,  from  time  to  time, 
into  one  lai^  volume ;  but  two  years  afterwords  he  went  to 
press  again  with  two  charges,  in  which,  from  tbe  alarming  en- 
croachments of  the  Romanists,  be  thought  it  expedient  to 
warn  his  clergy  against  them. 

Id  1815  he  closed  bis  literary  career  with  a  "  Sketch  of  the 
Political  Life  of  his  much-loved  brother,  William,  the  second 
Viscount  Harrington ;"  in  tbe  compilation  of  which  work  he 
was  materially  assisted  by  his  cousin,  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard.  Tbe  loss  of  that  true  Christian  philanthropist,  in 
1818,  was  severely  felt  by  the  good  prelate,  who  had  for  many 
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ytars  exptrHinceS  his  valtii:  as  k  aiacttr^  tHenA  inA  cbiiBdsn- 
tisi  adviser.  Iri  conjunction  witli  Sir  'thotnis,  tUi  Bishbpl 
established  the  Society  ibr  Bettftting  the  Cohdition  of  ^'  j^f ; 
beside  other  charitable'  ihstitritions,  ^laiticulai'ty  that  fbi^'  thii 
support  and  education  of  blind  cTnIdr«A  in  SL  (^eof  ji^'s  Fields, 
And  the  Fever  Hospital  in  GrAy*s  Inn  tjine.  The  Ttftft  UsAC 
Hawkins  Browne  was  Bnotbei'  inljniate  fnend  of  th^  Bii^Sbp,' 
and  perhaps  few  treats  £Ould  be  found  fnore'  gratifying  io  d 
benevolent  mind  tliari  to  be  present  wheti  they  and  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  met  tO  discourse,  not  upon  t^e'  iSews  &nd  idle  chat  of 
the  day,  but  upon  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  \t^&re  of 
their  l^llow-creatures.  In  180^  the  Bishop  Of  Durham  was 
involved  in  a  law  suit  respecting  the  rents  or  some  lead  mlhe^ 
belonging  to  the  see,  the  leases  of  which  had  expired'  for  seve- 
ral years,  without  being  renewed.  Oh  a  discovery'  of  the 
fac^  a  bill  was  filed  in  Chancery  to  recover  the  al'rears ;  and 
the  cause,  on  being  sent  down  to  the  court  of  Kin^fs  Bench, 
was  determined  in  fovour  of  the  Bishop,  who  recovered  thereby 
near  60,0001.;  not  a  larthing  of  which  went  into  his  own 
pocket,  for  he  appropriated  the  whole  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  diocese,  and  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  clergymen  and  their  families. 

In  his  episcopal  character  be  was  a  strict  observer  of  discn- 
pline,  and  uncommonly  scrupulous  with  respect  to  ordination. 
He  did  not  trust  to  the  mere  ordinary  forms  of  recommend- 
ation, but  examined  the  candidates  himself,  particularly  in 
sacred  literature.  When  a  student  evinced  more  than  com- 
mon diligence,  especially  in  the  languages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  his  Lordship  never  failed  to  show  his  approbation 
by  some  mark  of  attention ;  and  for  tbe  encouragement  of 
Hebrew  learning  he  gave  regular  rewards.  As  a  patron,  he 
was  equally  liberal  and  judicious.  He  made  it  his  constant 
business,  from  the  time  of  his  consecration  to  the  last  day  of 
his  long  and  useful  lile,  to  seek  out  such  worthy  and  able 
men  as  were  best  entitled  to  preferment. 

Hii  earliest  chaplain  was  Dr.  Owen,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken ;  the  second  was  Dr.  6layneyj  to  whoiii  h^ 
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gsre  the  Hilfig  of  P[>l^ot  in  Wiltshire ;  aUd  Ae  d^ird  was 
Dl*.  Bnrgess,  now  t»shop  of  ^isbury.  Besides  these  eminent 
divines,  the  late  prelate  bestowed  npoa  Dr.  Piiley,  without 
Kaviftg  bad  any  personal  acquaintance  with  hiffl,  the  living  of 
Bishop  Wearmonth  ;  in  gratitude  for  which,  that  able  writer 
made  a  retom  the  most  acceptable  that  could  be,  hi  Ae  pnb- 
lication  of  his  **  Natural  Theology,"  which  he  dedicated  to 
flie  Bishop. 

The  late  Mr.  Carfyle,  so  wvll  known  by  hfs  travels  m  tAe 
East,  and  his  kno«r]edge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  receive*! 
from  tlie  Bishop  of  Darham,  in  the  same  liberal  manner,  the 
presentation  to  the  valuable  vicarage  of  Newcastle.  Dr.  Holmes, 
in  undertaking  the  collated  edition  of  the  Greek  Bible,  met 
with  a  generous  friend  in  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  contri- 
buted very  largely  to  that  work,  which  the  learned  editor 
amply  acknowledged  in  the  reports  of  his  progress.  Dr.  An- 
drew Bell,  to  whom  the  age  is  so  much  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction and  improvetnent  of  the  Madras  system  of  education, 
obtained  fVom  the  Bishop  of  Durham  that  valutfbie  piece 
of  preferment,  the  mastership  of  Shirbum  Hospital.  Mr. 
Paber,  the  author  of  name  esteemed  works  on  the  Prophecies, 
and  other  subjects,  was  presented  to  Ae  living  of  Stockton  on 
Tees.  Dr.  Gray,  so  vrell  known  by  his  "  Key  to  the  Old 
Testament,"  and  "  Hampton  Lectures,"  was  niade  prebendary 
e4  Durham,  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Paley,  preferred  to  the 
living  of  Wearmouth.  To  these  many  more  names  might  be 
added,  by  way  of  showing  the  readiness  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Durham  to  act  upon  the  principle  so  well  expressed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  TTiurlow,  that  they  who  support  and  adorn 
the  church,  should  be  rewarded  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
serve  to  stimulate  others  to  follow  their  example. 

Bishop  Barr^ngton  had,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  many 
occasions  for  the  trial  of  his  virtue,  in  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  the  benefices  and  dignities  which  were  in  his  gift.  In  no 
one  instance,  however,  has  it  ever  been  proved  that  he  exer- 
cis^  his  power  as  a  i^tron  improperly.  Instances  could  be 
adduced  of  his  resisting  the  importunities  of  fri^pils.whom.h 
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loved,  whea  urged  in  bebalf  of  persons  of  whose  qiulificadotu 
be  fasd  reasonable  doubts.  One  circumstance,  which  we  re- 
member to  have  heard  many  years  ago,  merits  insertion  in 
this  place.  A  relation  of  Mrs.  Barrington,  having  experienced 
some  difficulties  in  life,  applied  to  the  Bishop  for  orders, 
thinking  that  thereby  he  should  secure  a  handsome  provision. 
His  Lordship  was  too  conscientious  to  encourage  what  he 
could  not  but  disapprove :  and  well  knowing  the  motive  hy 
which  his  kinsman  was  actuated,  asked  bim  what  preferment 
would  satisfy  him.  The  applicant  frankly  answered,  that  five 
hundred  a  year  would  abtmdanUy  meet  all  his  wants.  *'  You 
shall  have  it,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  but  not  out  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  church.  I  vrill  not  take  away  the  bread  from  those 
who  have  earned  it  by  their  labours,  to  bestow  it  upon  a  rel»- 
tion.  You  shall  have  the  income  you  have  mentioned,  yearly, 
out  of  my  own  pocket" 

Next  to  the  &ithfid  discharge  of  his  sacred  trust  as  a 
bishop,  may  be  mentioned  his  extensive  beneficence.  Iliere 
was  hardly  a  charitable  institution  in  the  metropolis  to  which 
he  was  not  a  regular  and  Uberal  subscriber ;  nor  did  he  for- 
get them  at  his  death,  as  appears  by  bis  last  will  hereto 
annexed.  His  bounty,  no  more  than  his  fiiendship,  was  coi^ 
fined  to  particular  persuasions  or  connexions ;  for  at  his  table 
might  be  occasionally  seen  Roman  Catholic  priests,  dissenting 
mioisters,  and  Quakers.  His  house  was  always  open  to 
respectable  persons ;  and  as  he  was  constantly  accessible  and 
afiable  to  those  who  visited  bim,  so  he  was  a  most  punctual 
correspondent,  and  never  fuled  to  acknowledge  and  answer 
the  letters  which  he  received.  He  was  fond  of  entertaining 
foreigners  of  distinction,  and  on  such  occa^ons  made  it  a 
fixed  rule  to  consult  their  particular  customs  and  inclinations. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Mitza  Abu  Tald>,  a  Persian 
Prince^  came  to  England  on  a  political  mission ;  and  when 
he  returned  home,  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  of 
which  work  a  translation  was  printed  at  Calcutta.  It  is  a 
very  curious  performance,  and  contains  many  remarkable 
anecdotes  of  distinguished  public  characters  visited  by  th^r  , 
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Bothor  while  in  this  cpuDtrjr.  Am<nig  others,  he  sa^  *'  I  also 
bad  die  boDonr  of  hang  known  to  the  hard  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  was  a  man  of  great  liberality  and  eztKisive  charity. 
He  freqnendy  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  marked  his  atten- 
timi  by  always  asking  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  understood 
Persian,  to  meet  me.  During  the  year  of  great  scarcity 
(1801)  in  England,  he  daily  Sed  a  thousand  poor  peofAt,  at 
his  private  expence.  Hence  may  be  formed  some  idea  of  the 
incomes  and  charity  of  the  English  bishops." 

It  has  been  well  observed  of  this  excellent  prelate,  that; 
large  as  were  his  acts  of  public  munificence,  they  bore  but  a 
small  proportifm  to  the  deeds  of  private  unobtrusive  charity 
which  were  the  daily  occupaUon  of  his  life. 

Innumerable  are  the  objects  who  were  blessed  by  his 
bonnty,  and  whose  tears  are  now  flowing  in  vain  r^ret  for 
the  bene&ctor  whom  they  have  lost.  His  bounties  indeed 
were  of  no  common  kind ;  they  were  dbpensed  on  suitable 
occasions,  and  with  a  liberality  which  not  even  his  ample 
means  would  hSve  enabled  him  to  indulge,  had  it  not  be^i 
sustained  by  a  strict  economy.  We  are  told  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  his  benefactions ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  that  be 
sent  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  b^^ng  letters 
to  the  Mendici^  Society  in  the  last  year.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was,  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  protracted  life,  incessantly  watching  for  occasions  to  do 
good.  Whenever  he  perceived  any  case  that  called  for  imme- 
diate aid,  he  did  not  wait  the  formality  of  an  application,  or 
institute  a  train  of  tedions  inquiry;  but  having  satisfied  biro- 
self  as  to  the  general  necessity  of  the  concern,  he  promptly 
extended  his  benevolent  hand,  without  grudging  or  ostenta- 
tion, to  its  support.  Of  this  a  recent  instance  may  be  here 
mentioned.  When  Mr.  Gilly  published  his  Iiighly  interesting 
*'  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Mountains  of  Piedmont;" 
in  which  he  has  so  powerfully  brought  before  the  Christian 
world  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  ancient  Church  of 
the  Valleys ;  the  good  Prelate,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the 
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hotJt,  sent  a  letter  to  the  audior,  vith  vhem  be  was,  we  be< 
licve,  before  UBftCtjadrmni,  desiring  him  to  point  oat  tha  best 
meaos  of  rendering  a  d«Huitioa  baneficial  to  the  poor  Vaudoi^ 
and  to  become  his  Lordship's  abnoner.  Tliis  was  dons,  and 
ao  {deased  was  the  Tenenl^  Bishop  witli  the  work,  that  be 
took  the  anthor  under  his  patronage,  by  app<nottng  Mr.  Gilly 
his  donestic  di«plain,  and  preseiiting  him  to  a  viduable  pro- 
bctid  in  bis  cathedral,  whioh  was  Ae  last  prsferpient  he  lived 
to  bestow. 

Though  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  secluded  himself 
Tery  much  fh»i  cooqiKny,  he  was  iq  the  habit  of  recBiving  a 
few  chosen  friends  at  bis  hospitable  table,  when  his  discourse 
was  always  pleasant,  and  of  a  religious  oast  The  town-bouie 
of  the  Bishop  was  in  Cavendish  Square,  where  he  regularly 
lived  from  Christmas  to  the  middle  of  May,  when  he  made  it 
a  rule  to  retire  for  the  summer  to  Mongeweil,  near  Walling- 
ford,  which  seat  he  greatly  ornamented.  At  this  place  be 
some  years  ago  caused  to  be  erected,  under  a  group  of  lo% 
elms,  a  beaiitifiil  oiarble  um,  with  the  following  a^ctionate 
kiaeription :— • 

"  To  the  Memory  of 
My  two  highly -valued  Friends, 
Thomas  Tyrwhytt,  Esq. 
and 
The  Eev.  C.  M.  CaACHBRoDit,  M,  A, 
In  thit  once  favoured  widk,  breath  these  elms, 
Whose  thicken'd  foliage,  to  the  solar  ray 
Impervious,  sheds  a  venerable  gloom. 
Oft  in  instructive  converse  we  beguil'd 
The  fervid  time,  which  each  returning  year 
To  friendship's  call  devoted.    Such  things  were ; 
But  are,  alas !  no  more. 

S.  DOHRLM." 


During  the  last  year  he  spent  several  mon^  at  Worthing, 
in  Sussex,  where  he  resided  in  the  mansion  which  bad  beat 
for  a  short  time  occupied  by  the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte 

,ilc 


of  Wales.  Here,  ihiM^  <m  tiw  matg;!!!  of  the  sea,  he  had 
tth?  finjoyvatat  of  a  garden,  4>eltered  by  tiecs  uid  ■farnlv  of 
Jnrvriapt  giQwth,  of  wtuch  be  wsa  always  very  ^d. 

Frxf^^fO^  be  rods  out  ko  aa  open  carriage,  pajriqg  mont- 
ing  tmUs  to  tbe  nei^hounng  clergy  and  gentry ;  nor  did  he 
§ffit  <4Dit  a  re^lac  attBodAnce  on  the  momiog  and  afi«nioctt 
SflTvice  St  the  parish  dmreh,  whare  his  ch^hiia  Mr.  Town- 
shend  <^ep  officiated,  llie  Bishop  was  so  pleased  with 
WprthiPg,  tfatt  be  made  a  puhihase  of  the  h<Hise  which  he 
iMMnqilfd,  aqd  settled  it  on  a  young  lady  who  bad  besn  brought 
DP  from  itAmj,  and  adopted  by  Mrs.  Bairington. 

Ip  U>  person  the  Ksh(q>  was  tall  and  upright;  his  features 
vere  vtry  pref(C«seieitig>  and  hie  manner  was  equally  engaging. 
In  hi«  ycnitfc  he  was  oonndored  as  tending  Cq  a  decline,  and 
pctuftlly  Hpdervent  on  opeiaticm  foo  tbe  stone  at  an  early  age; 
BOtyithstailding  wlucb,  hy  temperance  and  exerciae,  be  attaiped 
tbfi  gnut  4ge  of  aine^rtwo,  witii  very  little  sickness.  On  tbe 
Sondsx  [»ecediog  his  dissolution,  he  read  the  appointed  lea- 
fifgu  to  his  Bsseiabled  bousebcdd,  and  fiselingly  told  them  that 
it  WB^  f(v  ibe  laat  time.  In  his  letters  to  Lord  Teignmouth, 
apolo^zing  for  his  non-attendance  at  tbe  general  meeting  of 
fh^  Bible  Swtiety,  to  which,  fiom  the  beginning  be  was 
^Imys  a  &st  friend,  be  signified  that  this  would  be  his  last 
potntDftnicatioD.  His  daeeaae  was  very  tranquil,  and  almost 
ipiperct^rtible  to  Us  attendants,  on  the  morning  of  tbe  e5th 
of  Msrcbi  1836;  by  which  ciroumstance  tbe  emoluments  of 
one  half-year's  revenue  aecrued  to  his  executors. 

Ilie  funeral  of  the  Bishop,  pursuant  to  his  own  injunction, 
iras  conducted  in  the  most  private  mannei ;  his  remains  being 
deposited  near  those  of  bis  second  lady,  in  the  vault  ctf 
Mongswell  church. 


The  "  Public  Characters,"  and  tbe  "  Imperial  Magazine" 
are  our  authorities  for  the  foregoing  memoir. 

Google 
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Wilh  two  codicils,  was  proved  in  the  PrerogsttTe  Court  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Caaterbury  on  the  ISth  oT  April,  by  his 
great-nephews,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Kqipel  Barrington  and  die 
Hon.  Aug.  Barringtcm,  two  of  the  execnttvs,  to  whom  admi- 
aistratioa  was  granted.  The  personal  estate  and  ^fects  were 
sworn  under  160,000/.  The  will  connsts  of  do  less  than 
fi>r^.tliree  sheets,  and  commences  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"  I,  Shute  Barriogton,  Bishop  of  Duifiam,  being  of  sound 
health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  not  foigetfiil  of  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  do  hereby  publish  and  declare  this  to  be  my 
last  will  and  testament.  My  soul  I  commit  to  that  Almi^^ 
Being  &om  whom  I  received  it,  humbly  hoping  that  He  w91 
mercKiilly  pardon  all  the  sins  and  errors  of  which  I  have  at 
any  time  been  guilty ;  and  that  He  will  deign  to  accept  my 
imperfect  services  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  his 
blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ  the  truth  of  whose  Gospel  I  most 
unfeignedly  believe,  and  fer  the  benefits  derived  to  mankind 
from  whose  doctrines,  precepts,  example,  e£Scacious  death, 
atonement  and  intercession,  I  entertain  the  most  devout  and 
grateful  sense. 

"  To  relieve  my  executors  from  any  doubts  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  respecting  the  disposal  of  my  remains, 
I  desire  that  they  may  be  interred,  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
in  the  vault  of  Mongewell  Church,  should  I  die  there,  or  at 
Lcmdon ;  but  if  I  die  at  Durham,  or  Auckland  Castle,  that 
then  they  may  be  deposited  in  the  cht^l  at  the  last  of  those 
two  places,  without  any  viun  pomp  or  idle  parade.  Shoukl  it 
please  Ood  to  remove  me  out  of  this  world  by  distemper, 
attended  with  uncommon  symptoms,  the  cause  of  which,  it 
is  apprehended  by  the  medical  persons  attending  me,  may  be 
discovered  by  dissection,  I  expressly  order  that  my  body  may 
be  opened,  and  my  case  published  for  the  benefit  of  my 
fellow-creatures." 

The  Bish(^  ^ves  his  real  estates  at  and  near  Bedlingtcm 
in  Durham,  severally  purchased  of  Sir  James  Biddell,  Bart 
John  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Nich.  Tamperley,  Esq.,  and  'William 
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WatsoD,  Esq^  snd  taken  in  exchange  with  Sir  M.  W.  Rid- 
ley, Bart  in  trust  for  his  great  nephew  the  Hon.  W.  Keppel 
Barrington,  and  his  heirs  in  tful  male,  the  trustees  being  the 
Rer.  Dr.  Henry  I%ilpotts,  Rector  of  Stanhope,  coun^  of 
Durham,  the  Rev.  James  Baker,  chancellor  of  that  diocese, 
and  John  Burley,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Gent.  And  the  tenants 
for  Ufe,  or  their  trustees,  are  empowered  to  grant  leases  for 
twenty-one  years. 

**  And  whereas,"  continues  his  Lordship,  "  the  state  of 
health  of  my  great  nephew,  Russell  Barrington,  having 
compelled  him  to  pass  every  winter  in  a  warmer  climate 
than  his  own,  has  determined  him  to  relinquish  all  thoughts 
of  taking  holy  orders,  the  profession  fOT  which  he  had  pre- 
pared himself,  as  he  could  not  reconcile  hb  mind  to  receive 
Uie  emoluments  of  a  profession  when  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously discharge  its  duties,"  an  annuity  of  2002.  for  him  is 
charged  on  the  above  estates. 

His  Lordship  devises  his  house  in  Cavendish  Square, 
which  he  holds  for  a  long  term  of  years  by  lease  under  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  to  trustees,  to  allow  George  Viscount 
Barrington  to  enjoy  the  same  for  life,  and  after  his  decease 
for  such  persons  as  are  entitled  to  the  freehold  hereditaments 
at  Bedlington  and  East  Sleekburn,  with  power  to  demise  the 
same  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years. 

The  manor  and  advowson  of  Mongewel),  the  advowson  of 
Crowmar^,  and  all  other  the  Oxfordshire  estates,  are  ^ven 
to  '^trustees  to  tiie  use  of  his  great  nephew  Uvedale  Price, 
only  son  of  bis  late  nephew  Di*.  Robert  Price,  and  his  heirs 
in  tad.  male ;  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  trustees,  to  dispose 
of  the  same  in  the  most  eligible  manner,  the  produce  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  hereditaments  in  fee 
simple,  in  or  near  the  parish  of  Shrivenham,  or  elsewhere  in 
Berkshire,  and  conveyed  to  the  same  uses  as  hb  estates  at 
Bedlington  and  East  iSleekbuni. 

His  Lordship  tiien  states,  that  whereas  he  has  lately  pur- 
chased of  Joseph  Wm .  Ogle,  of  Southampton  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,   a  mansion  cidled  Warwick  Houg^   at  Worthing, 
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SuaMX,  widi  ooadi-bouset  stables,  &c.  aad  fixtures  and 
famiture  beloDging,  for  the  sum  of  1 2,0DOf.  he  gives  the  saas 
to  trustees,  to  allow  Anne  Elizabeth  Cdberg,  of  Carendiah 
Square  (the  compaDion  of  the  late  Mrs.  Barringtoo,  and  who 
has  since  resided  with  the  Bisbop),  to  enjoy  the  aame  for 
life,  for  her  sole  benefit,  not  subject  to  the  control  or  engage- 
ments ot  any  future  husband,  together  with-^e  fumitiu^  and 
fixtures ;  and  after  her  death  the  whole  to  be  sold,  and  the 
produce  paid  to  his  executors,  to  be  applied  by  tb»n  in  like 
maooer  as  bis  personal  estate  and  e&cts. 

The  Bishop  gives  his  own  portrait  by  Robertson,  now  hung 
up  in  the  dressingHXwm  at  Mtmgewell,  and  the  use  of  the 
china  in  the  said  dressing-room,  lo  Miss  Colberg,  durmg  her 
life;  and  all  other  his  pictures  and  drawings  in  the  said 
dressing-room,  and  the  china  in  the  china-room  at  Monge- 
well  (and  also  his  portrait  by  Robertson,  and  the  china  in  the 
dressing-room  after  the  death  of  Miss  Colberg),  he  bequeaths 
to  trustees  for  preserving  contingent  rem^ders  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  &mily-seat  at  Beckett,  to  permit  the  same  to  go 
as  h^r-looms  with  the  femily  estate ;  and  he  directs  that  such 
pictures,  &c.  shall  not  be  removed  from  Mongewell  until  the 
mansion  at  Beckett  be  ready  for  their  reception.  He  be- 
queaths to 'trustees  for  preserving  contingent  remainders  in 
the  mansion  at  Mongewell,  all  other  the  household  fumituH!^ 
linen,  pictures,  and  other  effects  iu  and  about  the  mansioiC 
at  the  time  of  bis  decease,  in  trust,  to  permit  the  same  to  be 
enjoyed  as  heir-looms.  And  in  default  of  male  issue  of  Uve- 
dale  Pric^  whereby  the  mansion  of  Mongewell  would  be 
,<glea^^  be  directs  that  such  chattels  and  effects  should  be 
likewise  sold,  and  the  proceeds  e^iplied  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  proceeds  of  the  estate,  provided  that  it  shall  be  IswfiJ 
for  his  gireatn^bew  Uvedale  Price,  or  bis  trustees,  to  demise 
the  same  lor  S 1  years. 

He  bequeaths  to  trustees  10,000/.  to  be  placed  in  stocks 
immediately  after  his  decease,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  same 
to  George  Viscount  Barrington  for  his  life,  after  his  decesae 
to  Eliaabeth  his  wife  during  her  lifi^  and  after  the  decease 
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of  the  suiTiTor>  in  trust  to  tbeir  i^dren,  to  be  paid  to  them 
m  equal  ahaies. 

His  Jjorddiip  djen  states,  tha^  upon  the  marriage  of  bis 
great  nepbevt  WiUiaoi  Keppel  Barringtoo,  -with  the  Hon. 
Jaoe  Elizabeth  liddel,  daughter  ai  Thomas-Heury  Baron 
lUveuawMtfa,  the  Hundred  of  Sbrinham  alias  ShriTenbam 
StaUpits,  and  divers  property  la  Berkshire,  the  estates  of  bis 
said  nephew  and  great  Dq)heff,  were  assigned  and  limited 
to  uses  or  upon  trusts  in  strict  setdement,  under  soma  of 
vhich  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  bis  said  great 
nephew  by  Jane  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  might  eventually  be 
eatitled  to  a  portifui  or  polkuts  amounting  to  20,0002^ 
SO,00(M.  4M-  40,0O0A  as  the  case  mi^t  happen.  His  Lord- 
ship now  bequeaths  15,000^  to  be  invested  io  the  pubHc 
&nds  within  three  months  of  his  decease,  there  to  aocumulate 
during  the  life  <^  his  said  great  nephew,  or  to  the  full  teim 
of  twenty  years,  and,  on  tbc  completion  of  the  accumulation*  to 
be  implied  to  the  discbarge  of  the  sud  porUons,  and  in  e»>ner- 
ation  of  the  hereditaments  charged  th««witb ;  provided  Iba^ 
if  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  accumulation 
the  accumulated  fund  should  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
Voided,  the  accumulation  should  immediately  cease. 

He  ^ves  to  George  and  Mary-Anne  Price,  children  of  bis 
nq^ew  Bsfrmgton  Price,  1000/.  each,  lo  be  invested  and 
paid  to  ibem  on  coming  of  age ;  to  Anne  their  sistor,  now  wile 
of  John  Lyon,  Esq.  1000/.  for  ber  own  use,  independent  of 
her  faufiband  (and  the  same  condition  lo  apply  to  bequests  to 
anjr  otha*  married  woman).  He  gives  4000/.  to  be  Wd  out 
in  the  stocks,  in  trust  for  all  the  children  of  Barrtngton  Pricey 
{except  the  before-named  and  PVances  wife  of  William  Hey- 
shem,  Esq.)  to  be  divided  in  equal  shares,  and  paid  on  thdr 
coming  of  age,  accumulating  in  the  mean  time.  To  bis 
nephew,  Robert  Price,  1000/. 

"  And  I  ^ve,"  says  his  Xxirdsbip,  "  to  my  niece  Frances, 

widow  of  Christopher  Bernard,  Esq.  to  whom  I  had  intended 

to  give  1000/.  but  as  her  circumstances  have  so  considerably 

altered  as  to  nMke  evrai  such  a  lega^  of  no  importucice  to 
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her,  I  do  hereby,  with  undiminished  afiection,  and  as  a  mark' 
of  my  sincere  regard,  give  her  100/.  only."  To  hb  great 
niece  Sc^hia,  wife  of  die  Hon.  ^'V^lliam  Jervis,  5001.  To 
Thomas  Bsrrington  Tristram,  son  of  his  niece  Lonisa  Cook, 
by  her  late  husband  the  Rev.  'Diomas  Tristram,  1000/. ;  the 
other  two  sons  of  his  said  niece  having  already  received  from 
him  a  like  sum  of  1000/.  each.  To  his  great  niece  I^ouisa 
Cook,  daughter  of  his  niece  Louisa  Cook  by  her  present 
husband,  1000/.  To  Frances  Heysbam  500/.  only,  he 
having  already  given  500/.  to  her  bther  for  her  use  on  her 
oiarriage. 

He  gives  to  his  much-valued  and  esteemed  friends.  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Burgess,  Bishc^  of  Salisbury,  100/. ;  to  the  Rev.  David 
Durell,  M.A.  Rector  of  Mongewell,  lOO/. ;  to  Henry  Phill- 
pots,  and  Rev.  James  Baker,  500/.  each,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  thnr  trouble  in  the  execution  of  the  trusts  of  his 
will.  He  gives  John  Burley  1001. ;  to  the  Rev.  George 
Townshend,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Rev.  William  Ste- 
phen Gilty,  of  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  clerk,  100/.' 
each,  as  a  mark  of  bis  r^ard. 

He  gives  to  the  British  Museum  his  Complutensian  Bible 
and  Aldus'  Greek  Septuagint  and  New  Testament,  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  most  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Clayton  Mor- 
daunt  Cracherode.  He  bequeaths  to  the  trustees  for  pre- 
serving contingent  reminders  in  the  settlement  of  the  &mily 
estate  at  Beckett,  all  his  books  at  Mongewell,  Auckland 
Castl^  and  elsewhere,  in  trust  to  permit  the  same  to  be 
enjoyed  as  heir-looms,  empowering  and  requesting  his  nephew 
the  Viscount,  but  not  laying  him  under  any  obligation,  to 
select  out  of  his  books  at  Auckland  Castle,  such  as  he  should 
think  would  be  of  use  to  Bishop  Cosin's  library  at  Durham, 
and  present  the  same;  and  as  to  the  pictures  of  (he  Comaro 
femily,  of  Bishops  Cosin  and  Crewe,  and  all  which  should  be 
at  Auckland  and  Durham  Castles  at  his  decease,  he  ^ves 
them  as  heir-looms  to  the  see  of  Durham. 

He  ^ves  to  Mbs  Colberg  various  arUcles  of  plate  and 
dinner  service,  such  as  24  table-spoons,  12  desert  knives  and 
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forks,  IS  desert  spoons,  24  tea-spoons,  two  gravy-Epoons, 
one  soup-spo<w,  two  sauce-ladles,  one  earring  knife  and  fork» 
one  large  tea-pot,  one  small  tea-pot,  one  pair  of  sugar-tongs, 
two  pair  of  candlesticks  "  used  by  me  in  reading,"  one  pair 
of  plain  higher  candlesticks,  three  hand  candlesticks,  and  his 
late  wife's  travelling  cofiee-pot,  knife,  fork,  and  ^)oon,  in  a 
black  leather  case.  He  gives  all  the  remiunder  of  his  plate 
upon  trust  to  be  held  as  hdr-looms. 

He  gives  to  Miss  Colberg  500/.  to  be  paid  within  one 
month  after  his  decease.  He  gives  to  bis  great  niece  Jane, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Octavius  I^ers,  now  resident  near  Weymouth, 
the  sum  of  lOOOf.  for  her  separate  use ;  and  bequeaths  30002. 
upon  trust,  to  be  invested  in  three  per  cent,  consols,  the  divi- 
dend to  be  paid  to  Jane  Piers,  during  her  life,  and  to  be  after- 
wards equally  divided  between  her  children. 

The  following  bequests  are  next  made  to  several  charities: 
—  To  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  1000/.  To  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, 1000/.  To  the  Clerical  Orphan  Societj',  1000/.  To 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  500/.  To  the  National 
School,  Baldwin's  Gardens,  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren on  the  Madras  system,  lOOOf.  Totlie  Missionary  Society 
for  Africa  and  the  East,  500/.  To  the  Society  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  London,  500/.  To  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind 
in  St.  George's  Fields,  500/.  London  Fever  Institution,  500/. 
St.  George's  Hospital,  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  500/.  Middlesex 

.Hospital,  500/.  Institution,  called  the  Stranger's  Friend,  500/. 
Refuge  for  theDestitute,  situate  at  Middlesex  House,  Hackney 
Koad,  500/.  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  500/.  Phi- 
lanthropic Society,  500/.  Female  Penitentiary,  500/.  Mag- 
dalen Hospital,  500/.  Mendicity  Society,  500/.  His  Lordsb^ 
gives  SOOO/.  to  be  applied  by  his  executors  as  they  should 
think  most  advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  erecdng  a  school  ur 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  of  the  diocese  of 
Durham  according  to  the  Madras  system,  or  for  promoting 

.  that  benevolent  purpose  in  any  manner  they  should  deem  most 
proper  and  most  likely  to  effect  its  salutary  object-^ and  to 
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■id  and  tsast  aoy  instittitioii  in  tbe  diocese  for  that  ol^eet. 
He  gives  to  the  Royal  Humane  Sodety  in  London,  500^ 
To  tfae  Asylum  fiw  the  Recmerj  of  Health,  in  tbe  New  Road, 
Fancras,  500/.  To  the  Society  for  the  CoDTernon  and  Rdi- 
gioud  Instruction  and  Education  of  Negro  Slaved  in  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  1000/.  His  Lordship  gives  SSSS/.  6s.  Sd. 
three  per  cent,  consols,  upon  trust,  to  pay  the  int^vst  half 
yearly  to  the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Poor  Clei^  of  the 
Diocese  of  Durham  and  Hexhamshire,  and  their  Families. 
To  tiie  Society  for  the  ftt)pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  be  gives  500/.  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Pro- 
testants oT  tfae  Vandois  churches  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
as  the  Sodely  shall  trom  time  to  time  direct. 

His  Lordship  then  states,  that  be  is  desirous  of  creating  a 
perpetual  fond,  to  be  applied  towards  the  augmentation  of 
small  livings  in  tbe  diocese  of  Durham,  and  directs  his  exe- 
cutors, as  soon  after  his  decease  as  convenienUy  may  be,  to 
pnrchase  in  the  joint  names  of  the  Bishop  of  I>nrbam,  tbe 
Archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  the  Ari^deacon  of  Northum- 
berland, for  the  time  being,  the  sum  of  SSS9/.  6^.  8d.  three 
per  cent,  consols,  in  trust,  to  accnmuhite  the  same;  and  wbra 
the  dividend  and  the  accumnlalions,  or  any  addition  which 
may  be  made  by  any  persons,  shaB,  in  tbe  opinion  of  tlw 
bishop  and  ardideacons,  amount  to  a  competent  sum  ef 
money  for  the  purposes  after  mentionedi  they  are  to  agnSy 
the  same  to  the  Govemon  of  Que«i  Anne's  Bounty,  and 
request  their  concurrence  in  augmenting,  from  the  accumu- 
lated fund,  and  by  a  competent  sum  from  tiie  fonds  nnder 
their  disposition,  one  or  more  poor  livmgs  in  the  £ocese  of 
Durham,  in  the  manner  prescribed  hj  tbe  rules  for  tke  TegH- 
lation  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty ;  and  if  tfae  governors  of  that 
corporatjon  shall  concur  in  this  good  work,  tbe  Inshop  and 
archdeacons  shall  dispose  of  the  dtvidends  and  tbe  accomn- 
lated  ftmd,  towards  effecting  the  otijeet  in  view ;  bat  if  the 
governors  do  not  concur,  then  the  l»^op  is  to  dispose  of  the 
funds  as  he  shall  think  prdper  for  the  benefit  of  mdi  inemn- 
bents  of  poor  livings. 
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If  by  the  augmeotatioa  of  all  the  pow  Hvings  in  the  dioceae 
of  Durham,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  objects  of  this  bene- 
fiKtfon  abaiit  in  the  t^nioo  of  the  Bishop  of  Duiham  for  the 
time  being,  fafl,  then  the  bishop  is  to  apply  the  8S33J.  6s.  Bi. 
M  he  shall  think  proper  for  the  benefit  of  the  objects  of  the 
charity  for  the  relief  of  poor  widowt  and  children  of  the 
clergy,  oHDinonly  called  (he  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,  and  in  extension  of  that  branch  of  the  charity  called 
Special  Cases.  He  ^ves  5000/.  three  per  cent  consds,  upon 
Imat,  to  pay  the  diridends  to  the  same  branch  of  the  said 
charity.  He  gives  SOOO/.  three  per  cent,  contola,  to  the 
Archdeacons  of  Dnrbatn  and  Northumberland,  to  ^ply  the 
diridends  in  the  purchase  of  prayer-books,  to  be  distributed 
by  them  among  the  district  cities  of  the  diocese  of  Durham. 
He  gives  his  secretary,  Thomas  Henry  Faber,  E^.  100^ ; 
his  secretary,  Thomas  Porteus,  Esq.  100/. ;  Rowland  and 
Frederick  Cdberg,  ne[rfiews  of  Miss  Colberg,  500/.  each,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  lliomas  Davison,  his  land-agent 
at  Sedgefield,  in  Durham,  100/. ;  Thomas  Dawson,  his  bailiff 
at  Auckland  Castle,  50/. ;  Mary  Kin^  housekeeper  at  Auck> 
land  and  Dnrbaro  Castles,  lOOi. ;  WSUam  Manns,  gardener 
at  Mongewell,  SOD/.;  lliomaiE  Blackmore,  porter  at  Auck- 
land Castle,  50/.;  Thomas  Stibbald,  gardener  there,  50£; 
James  Price,  1 00/. ;  William  Moss,  his  gamekeeper  at  Monge- 
well, 100/. ;  Hannah  Oibbs,  housemaid  at  Mongewell,  50/. ; 
Ann  Stratton,  dairymaid  there,  £0/.;  Samuel  Lewis,  his 
butler,  150/.,  and  all  bis  wearing^pparel,  if  Samael  Lewis 
shall  be  living  in  his  service  at  his  decease ;  Daniel  Grant,  his 
coachman,  100/. ;  and  to  such  other  of  his  servants  as  shall 
be  living  with  him  at  his  death,  if  they  have  bean  five  years 
in  hu  service,  50/.  eodi ;  if  three  years,  20/.;  if  one  year,  10/.; 
and  also  in  addition  to  all  the  above  Ugades,  to  each  of  his 
servants  living  with  him  at  his  death,  a  year's  wages.  He 
gh-es  Richard  Cmi,  his  woodman,  an  annuity  <^  SO/,  during 
life;  to  Mary  King,  an  atmni^of  15/.  m  addition  to  her 
legacy;  to  his  servant  Jane  Brand),  an  annuity  of  25/.  He 
Greets  200/.  to  be  diatributed  among  the  poor  of  Ae  dty  of 
„4  '^^" 
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J>iirhani ;  2O01.  among  those  of  Auckland ;  and  1002<  among 
those  of  Mongewell. 

His  Lordship  states,  that  by  certam  indentures  in  March, 
1817)  and  January,  t82I,  WiUiam  K.  Barrington,  George 
Barrington,  and  Robert  Price,  are  possessed  of  forty  sbares 
in  the  Oxford  Canal,  in  trust  for  him,  he  directs  these  to  be 
sold,  and  their  produce  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
will. 

He  gives  40,000A  three  per  cent,  consols,  upon  trust,  to 
pay  his  excellent  friend  Mrs.  Anne  Keamicotl,  of  Windsor, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennicot^  the  annual  sum  of  100^ 
during  life ;  and  to  Ann  Franklin,  of  Hackney,  who  lived  in 
his  service  fifty-six  years,  a  similar  annuity ;  and  "  I,  the  said 
Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham,  justly  sensible  of  the  unceasing 
attention  and  unvarying  kindness  of  the  said  Anne  EUzabeth 
Colberg  to  my  late  dear  wife  and  myself,  during  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  feel  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  I  cannot  highly  pay ;  but  to  give  such  proof 
as  I  can  of  the  high  sense  which  I  entertain  of  her  virtues  and 
her  merits,  I  most  gladly  direct  the  trustees  for  the  time 
being,  to  pay  to  Anne  Elizabeth  Colberg,  during  the  joint  lives 
of  herself  and  Anne  Kennicott  and  Anne  Franklin,  the  annual 
sum  of  1000/. ;"  innd  their  annuities,  in  the  event  of  their 
dying  first,  to  be  successively  added  to  hers. 

The  will  then  recites  an  indenture  of  May  31.  1814<,  by 
which  42,000/.  three  per  cents,  was  granted  upon  certain 
trusts.  He  revokes  all  those  trusts,  and  declares  that  the 
whole  sum  and  the  dividends  shall,  immediately  after  his 
decease,  be  transferred  to  trustees ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
power  of  charging  it  with  10,000/.  for  building  a  mansion  at 
,  Beckett,  contained  in  the  indenture  of  May  31.  1814,  is  given 
to  George  Viscount  Barrington  only,  in  the  event  of  his  sur- 
viving the  testator,  and  the  Viscount  may  depart  this  life 
without  executing  the  same,  he  directs  that  the  10,000iL  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  42,000/., 
and  paid  upon  the  trusts  after  mentioned.  He  gives  20,000/. 
to  trustees,  as  a  fund,  together  with  the  10,000/.  for  erecting|  , 
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and  furDishing  the  mansion  for  the  Visconnt  Barrington,  for 
the  time  being,  on  the  estate  at  Beckett,  according  to  the  plan 
delivered  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  architecL  And  whereas  the  pro- 
fessional duties  of  his  nephew  George  Viscount  Barriogton 
are  such  as  will  prevent  his  becoming  resident  in  the  intended 
mansion  at  Beckett,  be  directs  that  the  buildii^  and  finishing 
of  it  shall  be  under  ttie  directirai  of  his  great  nephew,  William 
K.  Barrington,  or  the  owner  of  the  estate  for  the  time  being, 
with  Rill  power  to  add  to  or  alter  the  plan.  It  is  his  wish, 
that  the  china  now  deposited  at  Mongewell  should  be  pre- 
served and  continued  as  heir-looms  to  his  &mily,  and  that  a 
room  should  be  built  and  expressly  set  apart  for  its  reception 
at  Beckett  That  mansion,  with  out-houses,  stables.  Sic.  to 
be  completed  within  ten  years,  at  the  utmost,  of  his  decease. 

The  residue  of  the  Bishop's  personal  estate  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  to  George  Viscount  Barrington,  the  other  to 
the  same  trusts  as  the  10,000^. 

He  appoints  George  Viscount  Barriogton,  Wm.  K.  Bar- 
nngton,  and  Aug.  Barrington,  his  executOTs.  He  declares 
his  will  to  be,  that  John  Burley  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
.professional  chat^;es  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  not  one  of  the 
trustees ;  and  that  the  legacy  of  100/.  shall  not  be  in  satisfac- 
don  of  -money  due,  or  of  such  profession!^  charges ;  and  the 
executors  to  be  accountable  only  for  their  actual  receipts,  &c 

The  will  is  signed  December  10.  1825. 

Shute  Dvn£lm. 

The  first  codicil  commences  by  stating,  that  40,000/,  had  ' 
been,  by  the  will,  bequeathed  to  Wm.  K.  Barrington  and 
Aug.  Barrington,  upon  trust  to  pay  certain  annuities. 

He  now  directs,  that  one  moiety  shall  be  transferred,  after 
the  determinaUon  of  the  annuities,  to  a  society  (o  be  hereby 
established,  to  be  called  "  Hie  Barrington  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Religious  and  Christian  Piety  in  the  Diocese  of  Dur- 
ham." This  Society  b  to  consist  of  life  and  annual  gover- 
nors, and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Archdeacons  of  Durham 
and  NorUinmberland  for  the  time  heAng,  shall  be  official 
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govemora.  All  ptinons  taakli^  a  dooation  of  fifty  guioeaa  or 
upwards,  and  executors  of  pemxu  bequeathing  a  legacy  of 
100/.  or  upwards,  shall  be  life  gorernon ;  and  aannel  sub- 
scribers of  five  guineas  or  upwards,  aonDal  goremors.  The 
Bish<^  of  Durham  for  the  time  being  to  be  president.  The 
goremors  shall  assemble  in  the  city  of  Durham,  and  a  geaeral 
meeting  be  held  cm  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  id 
erery  year ;  and  a  special  genend  meeting  shall  be  called  at 
any  time  on  the  requisition  of  one  ofiBcial  governor,  or  two 
life  or  annual  goremors.  That  the  dividends  and  annual 
suhBcrq>tions  dmll  be  applied  as  fi^ows ;  —  one  mmety  to  the 
religioas  educaUon  of  not  less  dian  five  sons  of  living  or 
deceased  dei^men  of  the  established  church,  resident,  or  at 
the  time  of  their  decease  resident,  in  the  diocese  of  Duriiam, 
not  possesnng  or  not  having  left  suifid^it  means  to  give  such 
eons  a  useful  and  proper  education.  No  boy  to  be  admitted 
till  he  shall  have  attfuned  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  shall  hare 
been  completely  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  sui^  competency  to  be  determined  on  ex- 
Monination  by  some  clergyman  nominated  by  the  President  or 
one  of  the  official  governors.  That  the  contributions  to  the 
education  of  the  boys  shall  be  by  annual  allowance,  or  by 
defraying  all  or  any  part  of  the  expences  of  thar  edocadon ; 
or  any  other  mode  diat  may  be  deemed  more  expedient. 
That  no  boy  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  diese  provi- 
sions for  a  l<Higer  period  than  three  years,  unless  intended  for 
holy  orders,  and  apparently  of  a  character  and  disposition 
fitted  for  the  sacred  function  ;  in  which  case  an  annual  allow- 
ance, in  the  nature  of  on  exhilMtion,  may  be  made  to  him  for 
four  years  IcHiger,  provided  he  be  a  member  of,  and  resident 
in,  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  That 
preference  ahidl  be  given  to  boys  of  the  greatest  talent  and 
application,  to  sons  of  clergymen  deceased,  and  to  sons  of 
parents  with  Urge  femilies  and  comparatively  smalt  incomes. 
That  in  case  any  boy  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  governors,  misccMiduct  himself,  the  govemora  shall  have 
power  to  withdraw  his  allowance.  [  ^. 
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Hut  the  other  moi^  of  the  dividends,  and  the  sobBcrip- 
tions,  shall  be  applied  in  promoting  the  erection,  enlarge- 
ment, and  fitting  up  of  churches  and  chfq>els  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  in  such  manner  as  shall  best  tend  to  the  interests  of 
pure  religion  and  the  established  church.  And  m  case  there 
shall,  at  any  time,  be  no  proper  objects  for  the  application  of 
this  moie^,  the  unapplied  part  of  it  shall  be  applied  to  the 
same  purposes  as  the  former.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  to  make  any  by-laws  or  regulations  for 
the  Sodtty, 

Tkt  other  moieCy  (^  the  40,00(M.  three  per  cents,  the 
Kshop  gives  to  trustees,  to  pay  twa>-tfairds  of  tiie  diTidends 
thereof  to  the  perpetual  curate  fiw  the  time  being  of  Bisht^ 
Aackland,  ui  augmentation  of  that  perpetual  curacy ;  and  to 
pay  the  remwmng  third  of  the  dividends  to  the  charity  for  the 
Relief  of  Poor  Widows  and  Children  of  the  Clergy,  in  aid 
ef  that  branch  of  the  ehari^  called  ^tecial  Coses. 

This  codicil  is  dated,  as  well  as  the  will,  Deceaiber  10. 
182£. 

Tlie  second  codicil  enjoins  the  completion  of  the  pnrdwae 
of  the  estate  at  Worttring  noticed  in  die  will,  in  case  such  pur- 
i^aw  shall  not  be  con^leted  in  his  Ufb-tlme;  and  is  dated 
February  S&  1836. 
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ADMIRAL  HOLLOWAY. 

Adhibai.  Hollowav  was  born  in  the  year  1742,  and  was  a 
native  of  Wells,  in  Somersetebire.  In  the  year  1 760  he  en- 
tered the  navy,  on  board  the  Antelope,  of  Gfty  guns,  Captain 
Webb ;  and  in  the  following  year  sailed  in  her  to  Newfound- 
land, with  Ct^tain  (the  late  Lord)  Graves,  who  had  recently 
been  appointed  governor  of  the  island,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  naval  force  on  that  station.  Mr.  HoUoway  then 
served  for  two  years  under  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  aUo,  witii 
a  view  of  promotion,  embarked  with  Admiral  Durell;  but 
that  officer  dying  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  our  mid- 
shipman was,  in  ]  768,  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Commo- 
dore (afterwards  Viscount)  Hood,  in  the  Romney.  , 
.  Mr.  Holloway  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in 
the  year  1771 ;  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  Marl- 
borough, of  seventy^four  guns,  stationed  as  a  guard-ship  at 
Portsmouth,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Hood.  Chi  the 
breaking  out  of  the  colonial  war,  he  removed  into  the  Perseus 
fHgate,  Captain  G.  K.  Elphinatone  (the  Ute  Viscount  Keith). 
The  Perseus  was  an  active  ship,  and  Lieatenant  HoUoway 
remained  in  her  one  year.  He  was  afterwards  received  by 
Commodore  (the  late  Lord)  Hotham,  on  board  the  Preston, 
of  fifty  guns;  and  was  First  Lieutenant  of  that  ship  in  1778, 
when  attached  to  Earl  Howe's  squadron  in  America  at  the 
time  M.  d'Estaing  anchored  with  a  powerfol  fleet,  having  on 
board  a  large  body  of  troops,  off  Shrewsbury  Inlet,  about  four 
miles  from  Sopdy  Hook,  where  his  L^ordship  had  moored  his 
ships  in  the  best  order  for  defence,  should  the  French  Admiral 
attempt  to  force  his  passage  over  the  bar. 
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Upon  the  appearuice  oF  the  enemy,  a  thousand  volunteers 
from  the  transports  immediately  ofiered  their  services  to  man 
the  king's  ships;  and  such  was  the  ardour  among  these  brave 
fellows,  that  even  many  of  those  who  it  was  necessary  should 
remain  to  take  care  of  their  respective  vessels,  were  found 
concealed  m  the  boats  which  were  employed  to  convey  their 
fortunate  companions  on  board  the  men  of  war.  The  zeal 
displayed  by  the  masters  and  mates  of  the  merchant  vessels 
at  New  York,  was  equally  meritorious ;  they  earnestly  solicited 
employment,  and  cheerfiilly  took  their  stations  at  the  guns, 
and  assisted  in  all  other  duties  of  a  common  sailor.  Others 
put  to  sea  in  light  vessels,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,- 
and  performed  various  essential  services.  One  in  particular, 
with  a  noble  dbinterestedness,  offered  to  convert  his  vessel, 
which  was  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  into  a  fire-ship,  to  be 
conducted  by  himself.  Public  spirit,  zeal,  and  bravery,  were 
not  less  conspicuous  among  the  troops,  who  contended  the 
point  of  honour  to  serve  as  marines  on  board  the  fleet;  it  was 
at  length  decided  by  lot,  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  light 
infiuitry  and  grenadiers.  The  British  squadron  lay  in  this 
situation  for  several  days,  with  the  continual  mortification  of 
seeing  vessels  captured,  without  a  possibili^  of  affording  them 
relief. 

On  the  22d  July,  the  French  fleet  weighed,  and  proceeded 
to  Rhode  Island,  off  which  place  Lord  Howe  made  his  ap- 
pearance, August  9th,  and  the  day  following  M.  d'Estaing 
put  to  sea,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  N.  £.,  and  bore  down 
on  the  British  squadron.  Lord  Howe  edged  away  to  draw 
the  enemy  off*  the  land,  in  hopes  of  bemg  able  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  the  wind ;  but  it  still  contmued  adverse.  On 
the  12th,  he  was  resolved  to  risk  an  action,  notwithstanding 
the  great  superiority  of  their  force :  for  this  purpose  he  drew 
his  ships  into  die  order  of  battle,  and  shortened  sail.  In 
order  to  conduct  (he  manceuvres  of  Itie  squadron.  Lord 
Howe  quitted  the  Eagle,  (leaving  his  flag  flying  in  that  ship) 
and  went  on  board  the  Apollo  frigate.  Scarcely  were  the 
rival  forces  arranged  in  the  order  of  battle  and  in  momenta 
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espectatfoQ  of  ooBmencing  »  de^nts  aotk«,  wbga  the 
wind  bcf^an  to  blow  %it]i  great  Ttolencc^  which  sooo  increased 
to  a  dnadful  storm.  Ilia  next  day  only  aerea  of  Lord 
How(/a  aiapa  were  with  him.  The  Apdlo  having  lost  ha 
fin»-«ias^  be  went  on  board  the  Fhoeniz,  and  steered  Sot 
Mew  York. 

On  dte  evening  of  the  ISth,  the  Renown,  of  Bfty  guas* 
Captain  Dawwm,  discovered  the  Languedoc,  of  eigh^  guna, 
(the  Frawh  Admiral's  ship,)  at  uichor,  acd  totally  disnwsted. 
Ci^taJD  Dawsoa  made  his  attadt  with  great  skill  and  bravery  i 
but  the  ni^t  being  extremely  dark  and  tempestuoust  be 
ceased  firing,  end  continued  near  her  with  a  view  of  fenewtog 
the  actiiHi  the  next  morning;  at  day-break,  to  his  great  mor- 
tificatioQ,  several  of  the  Frendi  ships  hove  in  sight,  and  bore 
down  to  the  rell^  (^  their  distressed  AdmiraL  On  the  aama 
night  the  Preston  crossed  tlie  Tonoont,  o!  ^^^  guns,  witb 
only  her  main  mast  staodin^  and  immediately  attacked  her. 
The  cDgagemrait  lasted  fi>r  some  hours :  a  great  many  of  the 
Tonnant's  men  were  killed ;  end  If  the  firing  bad  not  brought 
a  part  <^  the  French  squadron  to  her  relief  there  is  no  doubt 
she  would  have  been  compelled  to  surroider  to  so  inferior  a 
force. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  Coromodors 
Hotham  was  sent  to  Barbadoes,  with  a  rein^Mvement  for 
Rear-Admiral  Barrington's  squadron,  and  having  under  his 
escort  a  body  of  five  thousand  troops,  destined  tor  the  reduc- 
tion of  St  Lucia. 

Commodore  Hotham  formed  a  junction  with  Rear-Admiral 
Barrington,  Decemb^  10.  1778,  and  on  the  ISth  of  the 
same  month,  the  armament  arrived  off  St  Lucie.  The  army 
was  immediately  landed  in  different  parts  of  tbe  Grand  Cu) 
de  Sac,  but  had  not  been  long  in  the  possession  of  that  part 
of  the  island*  before  M.  d'Estamg  made  his  appearance  with 
twelve  sail  of  the  line,  having  on  board  nine  thousand  tnx^. 
Rear-Admiral  Barrington  ordered  the  transports  to  be 
warped  close  in  ^ore,  and  moored  his  squadroti,  consistii^ 
of  five  ships  of  the  line,  two  fiitiea,  and  threa  fiigates,  with 
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to  nsKch  akiU  and  judgment  as  to  baffle  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  eaony.  On  the  ISth,  the  French  commander  made 
two  desperate  efforts  to  obtun  his  object;  but  the  deteimined 
coc4ness,  resoIutitHi,  and  bravery  of  the  officers  and 'men  of 
the  King's  ships,  supported  by  a  ^eady  and  well-directed  fire 
from  the  batteries  on  shores  compelled  him  to  stand  to  sea. 
The  next  day  the  French  fleet  were  observed  working  to 
windward)  and  in  the  evening  it  anchored  off  Gros  Islet. 
The  enemy's  troops  having  effected  a  landing,  made  several 
attempts  to  carry  the  batteries,  in  all  of  which  they  were  re- 
pulsed, as  well  as  in  the  field,  with  a  dreaditil  slaughter. 
Finding  every  endeavour  to  recover  the  island  inefEectual, 
diey  re-embarked,  and  left  the  conquerors  in  qniet  possession. 

Some  time  after  the  conquest  of  St.  Lucia,  Lieutenant 
Holloway  removed  with  his  patron  into  the  Vengeance,  of 
stventy-foor  guns ;  but  soon  left  that  ship  to  join  the  Princess 
Royal,  a  second  rate,  bearing  the  Sag  of  Admiral  Parker, 
who  made  him  a  Commander.  On  the  23d  of  January, 
1780,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Post-Captain,  and  on 
that  occasion  reCamed  to  the  Vengeance,  still  carrying  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Hotham,  in  which  ship  he  was 
present  at  the  dlfibreot  encounters  between  Sir  Gewge  B. 
Rodney  and  M.  de  Guichen,  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

On  the  27th  of  Mardi,  17S0,  Sir  George  Rodney,  then  in 
Gros  Islet  Bay,  received  intelligence  that  the  French  Admiral 
de  Guichen,  with  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line  and  eight 
frigates,  had  just  retired  into  Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martinique, 
after  having  for  several  days  paraded  in  sight  of  St  Lucia. 
Sir  George  hastened  the  equipment  of  his  ships,  and  on  the 
Sd  of  April,  proceeded  off  Fort  Royal  with  his  whole  force, 
consisting  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  fifty  guns,  and 
three  frigates,  uid  continued  there  for  two  days,  oflering  the 
enemy  battle.  As  M.  de  Guichen  did  not  choose  to  venture 
out,  notwithstanding  his  superior  numbers,  Sir  Creorge  left  a 
squadron  to  watch  his  motions,  and  returned  with  the  r^ 
mainder  to  the  anchorage  in  Gros  Islet  Bay. 
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In  tbe  nigfat  of  the  15th,  the  French  fleet  put  to  sea ;  oq 
the  IGtb,  they  were  discovered  in  the  N.  W^  and  Sir  George 
immediately  pursued  them.  Night  coming  on,  the.  British 
dips  were  formed  into  a  line  of  battle  a-head,  keq>ing  sight 
of  the  enemy,  who  by  his  manauvres  evidently  wished  to 
avoid  a  battle.  In  the  mommg  of  the  17th,  the  wind 
fitvoured  the  British  fleet,  bo  as  to  give  them  tbe  advantage 
of  the  weather  gage.  At  11^  50*,  Sir  George  made  the 
^gnal  for  every  ship  to  bear  down,  steer  for,  and  closely  en- 
gage her  oppon^t  in  the  enemy's  line.  At  one  P.  M.  the 
action  began,  soon  became  general,  and  continued  with  great 
obstinacy  until  4*  1 5',  when  M.  de  Guichen,  in  the  Couronne^ 
with  his  seconds,  the  Triomphant  and  Fendont,  were  forced 
out  of  the  line  and  bore  away ;  this  example  of  the  French 
Admiral  was  soon  followed  by  the  whole  of  his  fleeL  The 
crippled  state  of  the  British  ships  rendered  pursuit  im- 
practicable. 

Every  exerUon  was  used  to  put  the  fleet  in  OFder,  to  go  in 
quest  of  the  enemy.  On  the  20th,  Sir  George  again  got 
sight  of,  and  chased  them  for  three  successive  days,  without 
effect;  their  great  object  seemed  to  have  been  to  push  for 
Fort  Royal  Bay,  where  alone  they  could  obtain  the  necessary 
repairs ;  but  M.  de  Guichen  finding  it  impossible  to  succeed 
without  tbe  risk  of  a  second  action,  took  shelter  under  Gua- 
datoupe.  The  British  put  into  Chocque  Bay,  St.  Lucia,  to 
refit,  water,  and  land  their  wounded. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Sir  George  Rodney  was  informed  that 
the  French  fleet  had  leR  Guadaloupe,  and  were  approaching  to 
windward  of  Martinique.  He  directly  put  to  sea,  and  on  tlie 
loth,  discovered  them  about  three  leagues  to  windward. 
M.  de  Guichen  studiously  avcHded  coming  to  a  general  action ; 
but  sensible  of  his  superiority  in  point  of  sailing  to  the  British, 
frequently  bore  down  in  line  a-breast ;  and  then  brought  to 
the  wind  at  a  little  more  than  random  shot  distance.  The 
British  Admiral,  mortlfled  at  not  having  it  in  hb  power  to 
force  tbe  enemy  to  battle,  on  the  15th  directed  his  fleet  by 
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signal  to  make  atl  sail  possible  by  the  wind ;  this  manoeuvce 
led  the  French  commander  to  think  he  was  retiring  and 
emboldened  him  to  approach  much  nearer  than  usual.  Sir 
George  Rodney  suffered  him  to  enjoy  the  deception,  until 
the  enemy's  van  ship  had  approached  abreast  of  the  centre  of 
the  English  line,  when  by  a  lucky  change  of  wind}  which 
would  enable  him  to  weather  the  enemy,  he  made  a  signal  for 
the  van  of  bis  own  fleet  to  tack.  The  French  instantly  wore, 
and  Red  with  a  crowd  of  sail,  notwithstanding  which  they 
would  have  been  forced  to  fight,  had  not  the  wind  on  a  sud- 
den shifted  six  points,  which  enabled  them  to  recover  that 
advantage.  At  seven  P.  M.  Captain  Bowyer,  in  the  Albion, 
reached  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  commenced  a 
heavy  cannonade,  supported  by  the  Conqueror  and  the  rest 
of  tiie  van ;  but  as  the  enemy  continued  under  a  press  of  sail, 
none  of  the  rest  of  the  British  fleet  could  partake  in  the 
action. 

From  this  time  to  the  19th,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage 
of  the  wind ;  on  that  day  it  so  &r  favoured  the  British  fleet, 
as  to  flatter  the  Admiral  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bring 
on  a  general  action;  but  before  he  could  close  with  the 
enemy,  it  again  changed. 

The  French  Admiral,  seeing  that  his  rear  could  not  escape 
b^ng  engaged,  appeared  to  have  taken  the  resolution  of  risking 
a  general  action ;  for  as  soon  as  his  van  had  weathered  the 
British,  be  bore  away  along  their  line  to  windward,  and  com- 
menced a  heavy  cannonade,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to  do 
little  execution ;  the  Frenchmen  could  not,  however,  avoid 
being  closely  attacked  by  the  ships  of  the  van  led  by  Com- 
modore Hotham.  The  enemy  continued  under  a  press  of 
sail  to  the  northward;  and  on  the  21st  were  entirely  out  of 
sight  The  pursuit  having  led  the  fleet  forty  leagues  to 
windward  of  Martinique,  and  many  of  the  ships  requiring 
considerable  repwr,  the  Admiral  steered  for  Barbadoes,  and 
arrived  on  the  22d  in  Carlisle  Bay. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  English  in  these  three  actions 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  killed,  and  five  hundred 
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and  sixt^-seven  wounded.  In  the  6rst  list  waft  th^  Hon. 
Captain  St  John,  of  the  Intrepid,  and  five  oftcers  i  and  in 
the  last  Captain  Watson  of  the  Conquett>r,  tnottall;,  and 
fifteen  officers.  The  enemy  had  one  hundred  and  i^fty-^bt 
slain,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty  wounded. 

In  the  month  of  September  following,  wheti  Sir  George 
Bodaey  sailed  for  North  America,  the  command  at  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  devolved  on  Commodore  Hotham.  Oit  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  October,  there  arose  a  hurricane  iat  N.K 
which  increased  by  the  morning  to  a  degree  of  vidence  that 
is  not  to  be  described.  Hie  Vengeance,  and  some  smaller 
vessels  of  war,  were  moored  within  the  Careenage  of  St. 
Lucia,  and  prepared  with  every  caution  that  could  be  taken 
to  withstand  the  tempest,  which  had  already  driven  several 
transports  on  shore.  A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  she  parted 
aae  of  her  cables,  and  tailed  upon  the  rocks.  It  now  became 
absolutely  requisite  to  cut  away  her  masts,  the  loss  of  which, 
with  the  help  of  a  number  of  guns  that  were  got  forward, 
oondderably  eased  the  force  with  which  she  struck ;  and  by 
the  wind  fortunately  shiftbg  two  or  three  points  fiirthtf  to  the 
eastward,  her  stem  swung  into  deep  water,  and  she  was,  be- 
yond every  expectation,  saved  ;  for  it  now  blew,  if  possible, 
with  redoubled  fiiry,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  expected 
but  ruin,  desolatjon,  and  destruction  in  every  part.  The 
storm  continued  with  incredible  vehemence  during  the  whole 
day ;  but  the  weather,  about  midnight,  became  more  moderate, 
and  by  the  next  morning  the  wind  was  totally  abated.  The 
direction  of  the  hurricane  was  from  N.N.E-  to  E.S.E.,  and  it 
lasted  twen^-nine  hours. 

The  Laurel,  Andromeda,  and  Blanche  frigates,  Scarbo- 
rou^,  of  twenty  guns,  and  four  sloops  of  war,  were  entirdy 
lost,  and  of  their  crews  not  more  than  forty-eight  men  were 
saved.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  an  that  station  not 
one  escaped  without  considerable  damage;  and  the  French 
ships  suffered  in  equal  proportion. 

The  Vengeance  sailed  for  England  in  the  spring  of  1781, 
with  anotl'^r  line-of-battle  ship,  and  three  frigates,  as  convoy 
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to  a  Beet  of  thurty-fbur  ships,  richly  laden,  chiefly  Dutch, 
iriiidi  bad  been  captured  at  St.  Eustalia;  and  on  the  2d  of 
May,  falling  in  with  a  French  squadron  of  six  sail  of  the  line 
besides  frigates,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Molhe 
Piquet,  the  utmost  skill  and  dexterity  were  necessary  to  effect 
an  escape.  Owin^  however,  to  the  judicious  measures  which 
Commodore  Hotham  immediately  adopted,  and  to  the  able 
aBststance  of  Captain  Holloway,  he  preserved  his  own 
squadron,  and  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  merchant  ves- 
sels ;  the  remainder,  of  considerable  value,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  29th  of  June,  the  Vengeance 
arrived  at  Spitbead,  and  was  immediately  put  out  of  com- 


Afler'a  short  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  service  Cap- 
tun  Holloway  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Cam- 
bridge, of  eighty  guns,  and  went  off  the  Texel  with  Ixird 
Howe.  He  was  next  removed  into  the  Buf&lo,  of  sixty 
guns,  attached  to  the  fleet  under  the  same  Admiral,  which, 
on  the  llth-of  September,  1782,  sailed  for  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar.  On  the  11th  of  October,  the  convoy  entered  the 
Gut;  but  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  W.  K.W.  only  four 
of  the  tiBD^orts,  under  the  care  of  the  I^tona  frigate,  readied 
their  destined  anchorage  that  day;  the  rest  passed  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
consisting  of  eighty  stul  of  pendants,  standing  out  of  the  bay, 
on  the  13th,  Lord  Howe,  then  off"  Marbella,  ordered  Captain 
Holloway  to  take  the  store-ships  under  his  protection,  and 
proceed  with  them  to  the  Za&rine  Isles,  or  L'Oriston,  in 
Sardinia,  in  case  he  should  be  driven  past  Cape  Tres  Forcas, 
and  to  use  his  own  Judgment  for  bringing  them  back  to  reUeve 
the  besieged  fortress.  Two  days  efler  the  Buffalo  had  parted 
from  the  British  fleet,  she  fell  in  witli  four  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  that  had  come  out  of  Malaga  to  join  the  combined  fleets, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  them.  One  vessel 
was  taken  at  midnight,  not  a  mile  from  the  Buf^o ;  but  from 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  being  close  to  the  Barbary 
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coast,  the  rest  escaped.  *  Captain  Holloway  then  resolved 
to  remain  in  that  situation  until  the  wind  should  become  &ir. 
On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  he  again  came  in  eight  of  the  British 
fleet  at  anchor.  When  Lord  Howe  was  informed  that  the 
'Bu&lo  and  her  charge  were  approaching,  and  was  congratu- 
lated by  one  of  his  officers  on  the  event,  be  replied,  "  The 
Captain  of  the  Bufiblo  has  done  bb  duty." 

Nauticus  Junior,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Naval  Atlan- 
tis, published  in  1789,  in  drawing  the  diaracter  of  Captiun 
Holloway,  has  been  very  severe  on  Earl  Howe  ibr  selecting 
the  Buffiilo  on  this  occasion :  "  It  must  first  be  mentioned," 
says  he,  "  that  the  Bu£^o  had  for  a  long  time  been  stationed 
83  a  flag-ship  in  the  Downs,  on  account  of  her  being  con- 
sidered as  unfit  for  sea.     Secondly,  that  she  was  badly  man- 
ned, and  therefore  selected  by  that  admirable  officer,  Z^rd 
Howe,  as  a  proper  ship  to  take  charge  of  a  convoy  of  store- 
ships  destined  for  the  relief  of  a  distressed  garrison ;  and, 
thirdly,  placed  as  the  last  ship  in  the  rear  division  of  that 
fleet,  which  Great  Britain  had  thought  fit  to  entrust  to  His 
Lordship's  charge.     By  his  judicious  conduct.  Captain  Hollo- 
way, who,  with  his  convoy,  were  driven  up  the  Mediterranean 
by  a  violent  gale  of  wind  and  separated  from  the  fleet,  hap- 
pily regained  the  rock,  and  he  saw  his  store-ships,  &c  i 
the  garrison.     This  service  performed,  the  Bu^o  took  her 
station  in  the  rear  division  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Vice 
Admiral  Milbanke,  and  during  the  action  that  took  place 
was  for  a  long  time  so  pointed  an  object  for  the  enemy'sX 
heavy  ships,  that  they  had  nearly  sunk  her."      It  is  well  J 
known  that  the  centre  of  the  combined  fleets  was  opposed  \ 
to  the  rear  of  the  British  ;  and  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  of  ' 
130  guns,  supported  by  two  French  three-deckers,  was  oppo-   ■ 
site  to  the  Bu&lo,  when  the  Spaniard  opened  his  fire :  Ca^ 

*  The  captured  trampon  hid  on  board  the  wivei  and  baggage  of  Ibe  two 
regimenti  vbich  were  embarked  In  the  fleet,  ai  a  reinfbrcement  for  the  gnriioa : 
ber  ciptute  gnstlji  diitreuid  tboie  corpi,  end  tbeir  bretbren  on  Ibe  rock  beartilf 
condoled  with  them. 
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lain  HoUoway,  however,  by  keeping  dose  to  the  ship  a-head, 
maintained  his  station  until  the  ac^on  ceased.  In  this  unequal 
.  conflict,  the  Bufiblo  bad  six  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 

On  Captain  Holioway's  return  to  England,  he  was  ^poin^ 
ed  to  the  Vigilant ;  but  peace  taking  place  soon  after,  that 
vessel  was  paid  off,  and  he  continued  without  any  other  com- 
mand for  a  considerable  time ;  but  was  at  length  appointed  to 
the  Solebay  frigate,  and  proceeded  to  the  Leeward  Islands* 
where  he  served  under  the  orders  of  the  late  X«rd  Nelson,  at 
that  time  captain  of  the  Boreas,  between  whom  and  Captwn 
Holloway  a  Jriendship  soon  commenced,  and  was  ever  after- 
wards maintained. 

Daring  the  Spanish  and  RuBsian  armunents,  in  1790  and 
1791,  Captain  Holloway  commanded  the  Princess  Royal,  of 
98  guns,  bearing  the  flag  of  his  former  patron,  Vice-Admiral 
Hotham ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France, 
in  1793,  when  that  officer  went  to  the  Mediterranean,  as 
second  in  command  under  Lord  Hood,  Captain  Holloway 
accompanied  him  in  the  Britannia,  of  100  guna. 

^Vhen  Ix)rd  Hood  returned  to  England,  towards  the  close 
(^  1794,  Admiral  Hotham  succeeded  him  in-  the  ebief  com- 
mand, and  appointed  -his  long-tried  follower  captain  o(  the 
fleet,  in  which  situation  he  gave  general  satis&ction.  During 
the  period  of  Admiral  Hotbam's  command,  two  oigagements 
took  place  with  the  French  fleet.  The  first  was  on  the  1 4th 
March,  1795.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  inhb  official  Utt^ 
to  the  Admiral^  on  that  occasion,  afler  a  general  commend- 
ation of  the  officers  in  his  fleet,  concluded  with  saying,  "  It  is, 
however,  an  act  of  jusUce  to  express  the  sense  I  entertain  of 
the  services  of  Captain  Holloway,  of  the  Britannia :  during  a 
long  friendship  with  that  officer,  I  have  had  repeated  proo£i 
of  hb  personal  and  professional  talents;  and  on  tfais  recent 
demand  for  experience  and  information,  his  zeal  affi>rded  me 
the  most  beneficial  and  satisfactory  assistance."  —  The  second 
action  was  fought  on  the  ISth  of  July  following. 

For  these  services.  Admiral  Hotham  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  Irish  Peer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  returned  to 
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England,  heiag  superseded  by  Sir  John  Jerris.  Subsequently 
to  this  latter  event,  Captain  Holiowsy  was  appointed  to  (he 
Duke,  a  second  rate,  and  from  her  remored  into  theSt. 
George,  of  98  guns,  attached  to  the  Chantiel  Fleet.  He  com- 
manded the  former  ship  during  the  alarming  mutiny  thdt 
raged  among  the  crews  of  the  ships  at  i^ithead,  in  May* 
1797,  and  was  one  of  the  officers  who,  from  their  strlctBd- 
faerence  to  discipline,  were  turned  on  shore  by  those  malcon- 
tents. His  services  as  a  captain  ended  in  the  St  Geoi^, 
On  the  1 4th  February,  1799,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Rear-Admiral,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  hoisted  his  flag 
as  assistant  Port-Admiral  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  continued 
until  the  suspension  of  hostilities  in  1801. 

Soon  after  the  renewal  of  the  war,  in  1803,  whilst  'remain- 
ing unemployed,  the  Rear-Admiral  received  the  following 
letter  from  Lord  Nelson,  dated  off  Toulon,  August  2S. 

"  My  dear  HoUoway, 
"  Your  letter,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  I  received  from  Admiral 
Campbell,  Mr.  Taylor  being  gone  to  IVfalta,  a  plaCe  probably 
I  shall  never  see  during  my  command.  However,  I  shall  be 
happy  in  showing  every  attention  to  your  recommendation. 
I  am  sorry  you  are  not  employed,  but  I  think  it  must  come  at 
last ;  for,  as  you  observe,  your  nerves  are  good,  and  yoUr 
head  I  never  beard  disputed.  The  N&rcissus  ndt  having 
joined,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  sefeing  your  nephew 
Lyons.  Your  son-in-law.  Captain  Otway,  will  get  a  ship, 
and  I  hope  his  Culloden :  and  that  you  may  both  be  soon 
actively  employed,  is  the  sincere  wish  of,  my  dear  HoUoway, 
"  Your  obliged  and  fiiithful  friend, 

**  Nelson  and  Bronte." 

The  Rear-Admiral  shortly  after  was  again  sent  to  his  former 
tedious  duty  at  Portsmouth,  and  on  his  arrival  was  welcomed 
by  the  inhabitants  with  a  hearty  peal  on  the  bells,  so  highly 
was  he  respected.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  made  a 
survev  of  the  adjacent  coast ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  repref. 
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seJENfttiov,  tibr^  ships,  of  99  guns  eacfa,  were  stafumed  U 
Lyjojogtoi),  iSt.  Heleos,  and  die  mouth  of  Soatharapton  River, 
to  gvard  thf  I^e  of  Wigbt  in  case  t^e  enemy  should  tul^ 
ihflir  tJv^ats  of  iuvasioD. 

Our  officer  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Vice- Admird]  April 
SS-  ISOi)  and  about  the  same  period  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
DowiUt  under  the  orders  of  Lord  KeiUi'  In  1807}  Jie  was 
constituted  Governor  of  Newfbwdland,  and  Commander-in- 
-Chief  on  that  station ;  an  appointment  in  which  he  displayed 
iiis  wonted  ability;  aud  endeavouredi  by  every  means,  to 
conciliate  the  a&ecUons  of  such  of  the  Indians  as  lived  on 
.the  island. 

Previous  to  the  Vice-Admiral's,  final  departure  from  that 
settlement,  in  October,  1809,  he  received  a  lett^  from  the  so- 
ciety of  merchants  there,  contatoing  sentiments  of  veneration 
9nd  eiteem  for  his  person  and  character,  and  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  facilities  afforded  them  upon  a}l  occasions  in 
■the  prosecution  of  their  commerce. 

There  is  one  part  of  Admiral  Hollowa/s  professional  cha- 
racter vhich  ^till  merits  our  notice,  and  that  is,  the  impartial 
and  solemn  mwmer  in  which  he  presided  at  a  Court  Martial. 
This  was  more  particularly  remarked  by  those  persons  who 
were  present  at  the  trial  of  the  mutineers  in  the  Hermione,  in 
1805,  whilst  Admiral  HoUoway  remained  at  Portsmouth. 
His  address  to  the  prisoners  was  firm  without  violen<^  and 
devont,  without  any  :leaven  or  cant  of  methodism.  He  inva- 
riably preserved  the  scales  of  justice  with  an  even  bond,  and 
by  his  example,  taught  the  younger  members  of  the  court  to 
attend  to,  and  to  respect  its  proceedings. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  services  and  character  of 
this  distinguished  officer;  who  by  plain  sailing,  and  keeping  a 
steady  course,  gained  a  high  character  in  his  profession,  and 
preserved  the  confidence  of  government,  amidst  the  vicissitudes 
and  cabals  of  party.  Truer  than  the  compass,  be  throughout 
hfe  displayed  no  variation.  The  author  of  the  Naval  At- 
lantis (to  whom  we  have  already  alluded),  as  long  since  r 
1789,  gave  him  this  character :  "  John  HoUoway  compn 
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the  genuine  character  of  a  true  British  tar,  and  a  gallant 
o£Bcer.  Honest  without  disguise,  brave  without  ostentation, 
and  ind^Kudetit  without  being  assuming,  he  merits  every 
thing  that  can  be  said  in  his  favour  as  a  deserving  naval  com- 
mander." 

TTie  Vice-Admiral  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  October  25.  1809;  and  Admiral  of  the  Ked  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1819.  He  was  married  previous  to  his 
departure  from  the  West  Indies,  in  17S1,  to  a  lady  of  An- 
tigua, named  Waldron,  of  an  old  Englsh  iamily.  Of  his 
children,  one,  a  son,  died  on  board  the  Narcissus,  on  his 
passage  from  Leghorn  to  Palermo.  He  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  four  and  a  half  of  which  he  had  actually  served 
at  sea,  and  was  on  board  the  Venerable,  of  seventy-four  guns. 
Captain  Samuel  Hood,  in  Sir  James  Saumarez's  actions,  July 
6.  and  13.  1801.  The  Admiral's  eldest  daughter  is  the  lady 
of  Rear-Admiral  R.  W.  Otway. 

Admiral  Holloway  died  at  Wells  on  the  S6th  of  June, 
1826,  aged  eighty'.four.  He  had  risen  at  six,  his  usual  hour, 
apparently  not  worse  than  usual,  and  by  eight  was  a  corpse. 

A  good  portrait  of  Admiral  Holloway  was  published  in  the 
Naval  Chnwicle  in  1808. 


Marshall's  Royal  Naval  Biography,  and  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  are  our  authorities  for  the  forc^ing  memoir. 
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MRS.  WATTS. 

1  HE  following  little  memoir  of  this  most  amiable  and  highly- 
gifted  woman,  has  been  prepared  principally  from  communi- 
cations  with  whidi  we  have  been  &voured  by  one  of  her 
friends ;  a  lady,  tenderly  attached  to  her  from  infancy,  and, 
we  mnst  be  permitted  to  add,  of  congenial  talent  and  virtues. 

Mrs.  Watts  was  tfae  youngest  child  of  the  late  George 
Waldie,  Esq.  of  Hendersyde  Park,  Roxburghshire  and  of 
Forth  House,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  By  her  fether's  side 
she  was  descended  from  an  old  and  highly  respectable  Amily 
of  the  south  of  Scotland ;  by  her  mother's  side  from  the  Orm- 
stons,  an  equally  respectable  Scotch  fitmily,  settled  in  North- 
umberland. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldie  had  five  children;.^ 
John,  now  possessor  of  the  Hendersyde  estate ;  Maria-Jane, 
married  to  Richard  Griffith,  B^q.  WilUam-Jonatban,  who 
died  in  1821;  Charlotte-Anne,  married  to  Stephen  Eaton, 
Esq.  of  Ketton-Hall,  county  of  Rutland;  and  Jane,  the 
subject  of  this  biogr^hical  sketch,  who  was  bom  in  ]  792. 

Miss  Jane  Waldie  was  from  infancy  a  beautiful  child ;  with 
a  form  of  such  exquisite  symmetry  and  grace,  that  it  nught 
have  served  as  a  model  for  a  sculptor;  and  with  such  spirit, 
elasticity,  and  intelligence,  that  she  resembled  a  little  &iry,  and 
commanded  universal  admiration.  A  native  elegance,  "  beyond 
the  reach  of  art,**  characterized  every  thing  she  did.  From 
the  earliest  childhood,  her  quickness  of  intellect  and  original 
talent  were  remarkable.  When,  at  five  years  old,  she  was 
sent  to  a  small  day-school  to  learn  to  read,  the  mistress  found 
that  she  already  knew  little  words,  although  she  had  received 
no  regular  instruction  from  any  one ;  and  in  a  veiy  few  weeks 
she  could  read  with  fecihty  any  and  every  book  that  was 
{pven  to  her.    She  was  always  passionately  fond  of  raiding* 
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and  devoured  books  of  all  kinds  witb  extraordinary  rapidly 
and  delight;  and,  when  very  young,  could  repeat  from  me- 
mory many  simple  ballads  and  pieces  of  poetry,  such  as 
"  The  Beggar's  Petition,"  "  Edmn  and  Emma,"  &c.  which 
she  had  learnt  from  constantly  reading  them  for  her  own  gra- 
tification ;  without  having  been  incited  to  do  so  by  any  body. 
This  enthusiastic  fondness  for  poetry  lasted  throu^  life. 
There  ace  in  euatence  at  least  twen^  volumes  of  mBnuMffipt 
selections  from  various  poems,  many  of  which  were  made  by 
her  at  as  aarly  an  age  as  seven ;  and  do  great  credit  tu  her 
taste. and  feeling.  Wh^  only  five  years  old,  ahe  penfectly 
miderstood  the  general  prinai{^  of  tbe  solar  ^stem,  tbe 
situation  and  motiiHi  of  the  planats,  and  die  distinction  between 
them  and  tlie  fixed  stars.  This  earlyinitiation  into  astronomy 
sbe  acquired  mer^y  from  having  heard  lier  mother  es^lfun 
.tbe  aubject  to  her  eldest  sistar  (nearly  five  years  older  than 
herself})  andseen  her  drawa  diagram  on  theslate  to  illustrate 
her  description.  So  quick  was  Jane's  perc^don,  that  ever 
after  she  could  explain  tbe  matter  as  cleaily  as  her  mother 
herself,  and  could  draw  the  solar  system  as  accurately  upon 
the  slate ;  giving  to  each  planet  its  proper  place,  with  its 
satellites  or  ihotms;  piling  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  **  be- 
cause it  mutt  be  so-dark  and  cold.aworid;"  and  observing, 
that  '"nobody  could  live  at  all  in  the  Georgium  Sidus;"  asj 
bytbe  modes^  of  its  great  discoverer,  the  Ha-schel  was  at 
that  time  called.  She  soon  began  to  read  tales  and  novds 
with  great  avidity;  ran  through  the  whole  catalc^e  of  a 
ndghbouring  circulating  library ;  and,  amidst  the  trash  witb 
which  such  a  place  abounds,  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
.with,  and  to  peiuse  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  advantage,  a 
few  works  of  sterling  merit;  such  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
tbe  Mysteries  of  Udolpbo,  the  Old  Manor  House,  Cedlia, 
Evelina,  Camilla,  Evenings  at  Home,  Edgeworth.'s  Practical 
'Education^  &c. 

TTie  first  five  summers  of  Miss  Jane  Wal^e's  life'  were 
passed  at  the  sea>4ide,  at  Tyoemoutfa,  a  village  on  tbe  coast 
of  Northumberland.      As  a  proof  of  tbe  quickness  of  her 
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dpprehemiois  liw  fri«idi't<eoollect  that  when  diew  she  ased 
freqaetftlyto  play  bodi  at  casino  aad  at  wliist,  with  her  mother 
and  ststers,  for  her  mother's  mnuBeioent,  although  she  bad 
never  been  taught  those  games,  bat  had  kamt  than  simply 
from  looking  en  when  they  were  played.  She  had  great 
delight  also,  at  that  early  p«iod,  in  wandering  about  the 
Gothic  and  moaldering  cloisters  of  the  ruined  abb^of  Tyne- 
month ;  exploring  every  mysterious  cdl  and  gloomy  comer 
of  its  ancient  walls,  and  longing  that  some  of  the  <4d  monks 
would  appear  and  glide  under  its  dilapidated  uid  totteriqg 
arches.  Her  grand  evening  aransement  during  ell  the  winters 
of  her  childhood,  was  actmg  pUys  with  her  sisters.  These 
consisted  of  extempore  dramas,  invented  by  themselves  upon 
the  spnr  of  the  occasion ;  and  they  had  always  a  new  one 
every  night.  They  first,  in  concert,  concocted  the  plot^ 
planning  the  general  drift  and  tenour  of  each  scene,  fixed 
the  cbaraeterG,  and  crat  them.  The  actual  dialogue  was 
left  to  individual  invention  on  the  instant;  and  sometimes  the 
absurdity  and  confusion  of  the  speeches,  sometiaies  thdr 
happy  drdlery,  wit,  or  Sequence,  awakened  general  mirth. 
Tlie  readiRtes,  qinck  r^iartee,  and  whimsical  sallies  of  Jan^ 
the  youngest  of  ttie  dramatis  persona,  in  these  representations, 
excited  great  'applause.  A  bmily  of  children,  first  cousins 
'to  the  Waldies,  and  about  thnr  own  age,  and  other  play- 
fellows, used  to  take  parts  in  these  dramas.  The  party  was 
generally  divided  into  two  portions;  each,  by  turns,  actors 
'and  andience.  Their  dresses  were  the  hats,  great  coats, 
cloaks,  bonnets,  and  shawls,  collected  trom  the  enlronee-hatl, 
er  irom  ?klr.  A^aldie's  dressing-room ;  added  to  sondry  sheets, 
toilet-covers,  and  quilts  firom  the  beds,  and  divers  old  caps, 
fnlls,  and  handkerchiefs,  from  Mrs.  Widdie's  stores;  in 
sbort,  whatever  cottld  be  collected.  Often  did  the  noisy 
applause,  lau^ter,  and  songs,  bring  a  message  from  the 
distant  dniwing-robm,  to  request  a  moderation  of  clamour ; 
but  the  elders  there  never  otgected  to  the  harmless  amuse- 
ment, the  nature  of  which  they  knew  exactly,  though  they 
hod  uo  desire  to  witness  it      Sometimes  Uoody  tragedies 
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were  enacted ;  sometimes  broad  farces,  in  which  all  sorts  of 
practical  jokes  were  introduced.  Sometimes  hobgoblins, 
discovered  to  be  cheats  in  the  play  itself,  were  devised ;  some- 
times real  spmis  were  called  from  "  the  vasty  deep ;"  which, 
unlike  Owen  Glendower*5,  never  fiuled  to  come  when  they 
were  called.  In  other  respects,  this  young  dramatic  company 
were  as  great  romps,  and  as  fund  of  hide  end  seek,  and 
blindman's  huS^  and  mischief  as  other  children.  A  pretty 
Shetland  pony,  and  a  large  mastifi^  were  ^eir  grand  pets  and 
playfellows.  The  former,  who  died  of  old  age  at  36,  would 
to  the  last  follow  any  of  the  family  about  the  gardens,  or  into 
the  house,  like  a  spanid. 

A  little  periodical  work  for  children,  called  "  The  Monthly 
Preceptor,"  was  published  in  those  days.  The  editor  used 
to  propose  a  subject  lor  English  composition  in  one  number, 
and  in  a  subsequent  number  to  award  prizes  of  diSTerent  value 
for  the  eight  best  essays  upon  it.  A  p^  of  globes  was  the 
first  prize,  a  silver  medal  the  second,  and  the  rest  were  com- 
posed of  books,  upon  each  of  which  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet 

in  gUt  letters,  "  Presented'  to  Miss ,  or  Master , 

aged ,  as  the  Reward  of  Merit."     All  below  the  age  of 

fifteen  might  contend  for  the  prizes.  Hie  late  unfortunate 
Henry  Kirke  White  often  carried  off  the  first  or  seisond 
prize.  At  the  age  of  eteven,  and  in  competition  with  chil- 
dren several  years  older,  Miss  Jane  Waldie  obtained  the 
iburth  prizc^  a  proof  of  talent  the  more  extraordinary,  as  she 
had  no  other  education  than  what  she  received  during  four 
months  every  year,  as  a  day-scbolar  at  a  boarding-school  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  (where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldie  always  re- 
sided in  winter,)  until  she  became  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  she 
was  sent,  lor  six  months  only,  to  a  boarding-sdiool  in  Edin- 
burgh, kept  by  Miss  Playfidr,  sister  to  the  late  Professor 
Playfair.  That  learned  and  amiable  man,  during  the  short 
time  she  was  in  his  sister's  seminary,  discerned  the  great 
powers  of  her  bright  and  original  mind ;  and  both  at  that  , 
period  and  afterwards,  when  he  met  with  her  in  Italy, 
honoured  her  with  his  marked  notice  and  approbation. 
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Her  genius  Sx  punting  manifested  itself  in  uifim^,  and 
was  no  doubt  cheiished  and  developed  by  the  influence  of  the 
romantic  scenes  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  wander  at 
her  father's  seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Unaided  by 
teachers,  uninduced  by  example,  no  sooner  could  her  little 
fingers  grasp  the  pencil,  than  she  eagerly  attempted  to  deli- 
neate the  trees,  cottages,  and  other  rural  objects  which  there 
surrounded  her ;  and  when  she  was  at  Tynemouth,  before  she 
was  five  years  of  age,  she  would  loiter  behind  her  attendant 
and  sisters,  on  the  sea-shore,  to  "  make  pictures"  with  a  stick 
on  the  wet  sands.  Often,  when  quite  a  child,  she  would  pore 
for  hours  over  an  old  quarto  on  perspective,  the  only  work  on 
any  branch  of  art  which  her  father's  library  contained.  Without 
encouragement,  assistance,  or  instruction,  she  enthusiastically 
pursued  thb  &vourite  amusement.  From  a  young  ardst  of 
the  neighbouring  little  town  of  Kelso,  she  once  received  a  few 
lessons  in  the  first  rudiments  of  design,  and  afterwards  she 
learnt  the  mechanical  process  of  mixing  and  using  oil  colours 
from  a  common  sign-painter.  When  she  went  to  Edinbui^h, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  attended  the  class  of  an  artist,  since 
dead,  for  nearly  three  months.  But  the  views  from  nature 
which  she  had  previously  painted  in  oil-colours  when  quite  a 
child,  alone  and  unaided,  were  so  decidedly  supeiior  to  those 
she  executed  under  his  tuition,  that  she  speedily  took  infinitely 
more  p^ns  to  forget  bis  instructions,  than  she  had  ever  done 
to  acquire  them.  Thus  she  was  completely  self-taught,  and 
her  extraordinary  proficiency  was  solely  the  result  of  native 
genius,  directed  to  the  study  of  nature.  In  sketching  from 
nature  she  possessed  unrivalled  and  scarcely  credible  laciUty, 
so  that  every  passing  scene  which  struck  her  "  painter's  eye," 
she  could  pourtray  in  a  moment,  as  if  by  magic.  Often,  in 
the  romantic  regions  of  Italy  or  Switzerland,  while  the  car- 
riage rolled  alon^  or  the  boat  glided  swiftly  over  the  blue 
bosom  of  the  lake,  bearing  her  from  prospects  she  was  never 
more  to  behold,  her  rapid  pencil,  with  a  few  master  strokes, 
would  delineate  the  features  of  scenes,  which,  when  afterwards 
painted,  in  the  glowing  hues  of  nature,  were  recognized,  and 
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admired  by  all ;  especially  by  those  artiBts  who,  with  every  ad- 
vantage of  time  and  car^  had  themselves  defucted  ttie  sasiQ 
sul^eots.  The  paintings  she  occasiooally  aent  to  the  exhibi- 
tioD  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  British  Gallery,  and  which 
always  appeared  without  her  namet  were  iji\ariably  dJatin- 
guished  and  admired  by  the  most  eminent  judges  of  art,  for 
thor  beauty  of  composition,  fine  tone  of  colouring,  trutlt  to 
nature,  feeling,  and  expression.  A  man  of  genius  once  h|ip- 
pily  observed,  that  "  her  platings  were  poeUc.  Her  cha- 
racteristic modes^,  however,  led  her  to  attribute  the  high 
encomiums  they  received  to  flattery,  or,  as  she  termed  it, 
good  nature ;  and  she  resolved,  by  an  ingenious  experiment^ 
to  ascertain  their  real  estimation.  Accordin^y  she  sent  a 
painting  for  actual  sale  to  the  British  Gallery,  where  it  would 
necessarily  stand  in  competition  with  the  works  of  the  first 
British  artists ;  but  a  member  of  her  own  fiunily,  unwilling 
that  the  picture  shoiUd  be  irrecoverably  disposed  of,  privately 
desired  the  late  Mr.  Young,  the  keeper  of  the  gallery  (to 
whom  it  was  left  to  fix  the  price),  to  put  upon  it  neariy  double 
the  sum  usually  demanded  for  landsci^es  of  a  sitnUar  she. 
Yet,  almost  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  the  picture  was 
purchased  by  a  British  nobleman  dbtinguished  for  fine  ta^e 
in  the  arts.  A  few  years  ago,  Ikb.  Williams,  the  celebrated 
landscape  painter  of  Edinburgh,  (who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
her  talents  as  an  artist,}  gave  her  some  insight  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  etching,  during  three  days  that  he  passed  at  her 
father's  house ;  and  with  this  slight  instnicticai  she  afterwards 
executed  some  etchings  from  her  own  designs,  which  were 
deservedly  admired. 

Music  she  was  never  allowed  to  leam  from  a  master.  From 
one  of  her  sisters,  and  with  her  accustomed  quickness  and 
absence  of  efifort,  she  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  it  which 
she  possessed;  but  she  never  made  any  great  proficient :  her 
painting  and  literary  pursuits  engrossing  her  whole  leisure. 

French  she  really  taught  herself;  for  all  the  instruction  she 
ever  received  in  it  was  after  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  from  three 
different  masters;  each  of  whom  she  attended  twice  a-week. 
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for  three  months.  She  ailerwiirds,  and  without  any  aid,  ob- 
tuned  considerable  knowledge  of  Italian  and  ^anish ;  and 
when  quite  grown  up,  she  t^plied  herself  for  some  time  to  the 
stndy  of  Latin. 

About  the  age  of  sixteen,  Miss  Jane  Waldie  spent  a  winter 
with  her  brother  and  tester,  near  St.  Michael's  Mount  in 
ComwaU,  and  the  number  of  paintings  she  executed  from  her 
own  sketches  of  that  bold  and  beautiful  coast  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible. She  also  made  a  great  many  faithful  uid  picturesque 
drawings  of  the  Scenery  of  South  and  North  Wales,  throngh 
which  she  traTelled  on  her  return  to  Scotland. 

When  about  twenty,  she  went  with  her  eldest  sister,  Mrs. 
Griffith,  after  her  marriage,  to  Dublin.  But  the  climate  of 
Ireland  disagreed  with  her.  She  was  attacked  with  pleurisy, 
and  was  ill  for  a  whole  winter. 

During  the  "  hundred  days"  she  accompanied  one  of  her 
brothers,  and  her  then  unmarried  sister,  now  Mrs.  Eaton,  on 
a  tour  to  Flanders  and  Holland ;  and  was  at  Brussels  when 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.  Of  many  of  the  ^>paUing 
and  deeply  interesting  circumstances  attendant  on  that  glo- 
rious event,  she  preserved  a  &ithful  and  animated  record, 
in  a  journal,  which  her  modes^  and  timidity  prevented  her 
from  publishing ;  but  the  value  of  which,  the  following  extracty 
will  siifficiently  testify ; 

"  It  woe  on  Thursday  evening  the  15th  of  June,  I81S,  that 
we  entered  Brussels.  Scarcely  had  we  taken  possession  of  the 
rooms  engaged  for  us  in  the  Hdtel  de  Flandre,  in  the  Place 
Royole,  than,  looking  from  the  window,  we  caught  the  eye 

of  Major  W ,  who  was  standing  below,  encircled  with 

officers.  The  moment  he  saw  us  he  bowed,  and,  breafciog 
from  his  friends,  sprang  up  the  hotel  stiurs,  and  was  in  our 
room  in  an  Itistant.  Breathless  with  haste,  be  eagerly  in- 
formed us  that  hostilities  had  actually  commenced  that  veiy 
day ;  the  French  had  attacked  the  Prussians  near  Charieroi. 
A  courier  fi-om  Blucher  had  arrived  while  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  sitUng  at  dinner  with  a  party  of  officers,  among 
whom  Major  W was  one.     Hta  Grace,  .hoWCTer»  ^oon- 
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ceived  this  to  be  merely  a  feigned  attack,  and  accordingly 
went  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  himself,  and  gave  his 
officers  permission  to  go  also. 

"  Fatigued  with  our  journey,  my  ^ster  and  I  went  to  bed, 
and  fell  asleep ;  but  what  was  our  surprise,  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  to  be  awakened  with  trumpets  sounding,  drums 
beating,  and  the  call  of  '  To  arms  I  to  arms  1'  Every  instant 
the  tumult  increased,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  loud  knocking 
at  our  door,  and  the  voice  of  my  brother  calling  to  us  that 
Charleroi  was  taken,  that  the  Prussians  were  beaten  back,  and 
the  French  advancing,  and  that  the  English  army  was  ordered 
to  inarch,  terminated  our  suspense.     He  desired  us  to  get  up 

immediat^y,  if  we  wished  to  see  Major  L ,  who  waited  to 

bid  us  farewell.'  Hurrying  on  our  clothes,  we  flew  to  my 
brother's  room,  to  meet  and  part  with  one  brought  up  with 
us  almost  like  our  brother,  whom  we  hod  not  seen  for  years, 
and  perfa^s  might  never  see  more.  While  our  short  and 
agitated  interview  Easted,  his  charger,  held  below,  loudly  neigh- 
ing and  pawing  the  ground,  seemed  to  reproach  his  master's 
delay.  He  galloped  off  to  his  regiment,  and  we  repaired  to 
our  room.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  spectacle  that  presented 
itself  before  our  windows.  By  the  grey  dawn  of  morning  we 
saw  the  Place  Royale  literally  filled  with  troops,  forming, 
defiling,  marching,  waiting,  amidst  beggage-carts,  arttUery 
waggons,  and  military  accoutrements  scattered  around ;  offi- 
cers ridipg  about  at  full  speed ;  horses  trampling,  and  impa- 
tiendy  neighing,  and  shaking  their  proud  manes ;  carriages 
rolling,  drums  beating ;  in  short,  a  scene  of  which  no  descrip- 
tion can  give  an  adeqq^  idea.  In  the  midst  of  all  thb  com- 
motion, the  poor  soldiers  were  taking  an  afTecUng  leave  of 
their  yives  and  children,  whom,  it  was  probable,  they  might 
never  again  behold.  We  saw  regiment  after  regiment  form, 
and  march  out.  The  Highland  regiments  especially  awakened 
our  interest,  for  at  that  moment  our  hearts  recognized  them 
for  our  countrymen ;  — but  so,  indeed,  were  all  the  British 
army.  At  length  every  thing  was  quiet.  The  Place  Royale, 
in  the  dead  of  night  so  crowded  with  armed  men;,  uid  re<(t^ 
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Mtftdi^g  with  nmsjr  tumult  aon,  in  the  brig;htness  of  moniit^ 
waa  deserted  and  uknL 

"  We  aftcTwardi  heard,  Aat  when  the  second  di^mtches 
from  Blscher  ariired,  the  Duke  was  at  the  ball,  and  all  the 
officers  were  daocing.  I  was  told  by  a  goitlemsn  who  stood 
Bear  the  Duke  at  the  noownt  he  received  the  di^atchea,  that 
•oduog  ooald  be  more  interesting  thw  the  chains  of  his 
countenaiKe  during  dieir  peruuL  Its  expression  suddenly 
altered  from  great  gaie^  (lor  he  had  been  in  r^oarkablj'  good 
si^ili)  to  intense  thought.  There  was  nothing  like  despond- 
ency, or  even  f^rehension ;  it  was  the  total  absorption  of 
miod,  the  utter  forgetftilness  of  the  place,  ^e  ball*  the  people, 
aod  ereiy  thing  around  him*  that  was  so  striking.  He  read 
over  sereral  passages  two  or  three  times ;  and  was  heard  occa- 
sionaUy  to  repeat  to  himself  in  broken  sentences,  as  if  uncon- 
aciou^Iy,  '  Marshal  Blucher  thinks,'  — '  it  is  his  opinion,'  &c 

"  The  Duke  himself  set  off  at  eight  is  the  momiug,  at- 
tended by  his  generals  and  persimal  staff.  It  was  remariied 
that  be  had  never  ^)peared  so  animated :  it  seemed  as  if  he 
anticipated  die  glory  he  was  about  to  acqiure.  Ha  left  word 
that  he  should  return  to  dinner,  aod  dinner  was  pi^epafed; 
hot  he  returned  no  more. 

"  We  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Major 

L at  our  breakfast-table.     He  had  galloped  back  to  see 

OS,  widi  Sir  ■  .     Finding  ^e  troths  were  to  halt 

at  *  s  plaae  eaUed  Waterloo^'  about  ten  miles  from  Brussels, 
they  had  do  doubt  of  overtaking  their  regiment  there  before 
it  again  marched  forwards.  They  did  not  set  o$  however, 
till  pest  one ;  and,  about  an  boor  after  their  departure,  what 
was  our  ocnstexnatioD  when  the  sound  of  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  heard  in  the  direction  the  British  army  had  taken,  vbiehf 
from.the  disttBctness  of  the  report,  it  was  said  could  not  be  more 
than  ten  miles  <^l  InaddititHi  to  the  alarm  which  we  shared 
with  others,  we  were  in  dreadful  anxie^  lest  the  friends  who 
had  parted  from  ns  so  lately  should  not  have  joined  the  army 
belbre  the  action  b^an,  for  we  well  knew  they  would  nevw 
have  survived  the  disgrace  of  being  ^»ent  irun  their  po^  ei 
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sadi  a  moment.  Oar  wretcfaedaess  may  be  conceived.  Hie 
whole  evening  we  spent  in  wandering  i^ut  the  Pare,  whence 
die  camuHiade  was  heard  the  most  distinctly.  It  was  wholly 
deserted,  except  where  a  few  solitary  stra^ters  like  ourselves 
paced  its  bow  gloomy  walks,  or,  cllmtHng  the  ramparts,  strived 
to  obtaia  a  still  more  audible  sound  of  the  thunder  of  the 
battle.  Hie  evening  before,  when  we  had  driven  diroogfa  the 
Pare  on  our  «)trance  into  Brussels  nothing  could  exceed  the 
gfuety  of  the  scene.  Its  alleys  were  then  crowded  with  ladies, 
wbose  varied  costume  mingled  with  the  rich  uniibna  of  the 
Bridsh  officers,  glittered  in  the  bright  beams  of  the  setting 
sun.  Where  was  now  this  lively  and  brilliant  company  ?  Alas ! 
nany  of  the  young  and  brave  who,  at  the  same  hour  on  the 
preceding  day,  vxre  unconsdously  triffing  with  tbeir  Mr 
companions,  must,  before  this,  have  been  called,  *  with  all 
dieir  imperfections  on  their  head,*  to  '  that  bourne,  whence 
no  traveller  returns.' 

**  No  news  came  frcsa  the  battle,  though  continual  rumours 
of  disaster  and  defeat  agitated  the  minds  of  the  trembling 
inhabitants  of  Brussels.  No  words  can  describe  the  anxieties 
of  this  day.  It  was  impossible  steadily  to  refuse  beli^  to  the 
various  corroborating  reports  of  misfortune,  all  professing  to 
be  uithentic,  when  no  direct  express  arrived  from  the  field.— 
when  the  enemy's  force,  computed  at  180,000  men,  was  at 
least  six  times  die  amount  of  out's, — when  the  English  army 
was  destitute  of  cavalry  and  artillery, — and  when  the  dreadful 
cannonade,  which  to  the  inexperienced  seemed  almost  close  to 
the  town,  still  sounded  in  our  ears.  Who  could  resist  the 
feelings  of  despondence  under  which,  one  by  one,  every  heart 
sank?  It  was  stud  that  Buon^iarte  had  declared  that  he 
would  sleep  the  next  night  at  lAcken,  the  palace  of  the  King 
of  Holland,  a  league  beyond  Brussels,  on  the  Antwerp  road. 
Never  yet  had  he  made  such  a  threat,  and  foiled  to  execute  it ; 
and  could  we  expect  he  would  do  so  now,  when  his  force  so 
&lt  exceeded  that  of  the  disunited  and  unprepared  allies  ?  At 
length,  about  half-past  nine,  the  cannonade  gradually  died 
away.    Sir         '  ■  came  to  us  with  news  from  the  field. 
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He  had  ridden  oat  maoy  miles  for  intelligence;  and  bad 
encountered  Sir  G.  Scovell,  dispatched  to  Brussels  with  orders 
from  the  Duke;  who  said  that  the  French,  having  beaten 
back  the  Prussians,  had  been  met  in  their  advance  by  the 
British  army,  which  had  marched  out  of  Brussels  in  the 
morning,  regiment  stra^ling  after  re^ment ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, die  12d,  the  79th,  and  some  other  regiments  which 
were  foremost,  had  been  nearly  cut  to  pieces.  These  gallant 
troops  bad  formed  as  they  oame  up,  and  had  died  on  the  spot 
where  they  first  planted  themselves.  When  Su*  G.  Scovell 
left  the  field,  the  action  was  severe ;  but  the  English  had.  not 
lost  a  foot  of  ground,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  superiority 
of  the  enemy;  and  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  they  would 
maintflin  thdr  pOSiUoU. 

"  No  later  accounts  arrived.  The  issue  of  the  battle  was 
unknown ;  but,  throughout  the  night,  alarm  followed  alarm* 
The  successive  panics  that  pervaded  the  town,  and  the  scenes 
of  confusion  and  dismay  which  it  exhibited,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  describe.  Towards  morning  we  had  lain  down 
for  a  few  hours,  when  we  were  roused  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
onr  nxMn-door  by  one  of  the  servants  of  the  hotel,  who  urged 
us  to  rise  instantly,  for  the  French  were  at  the  gates  I  The 
baggage  wagons,  which,  day  and  night,  stood  below  the  win- 
dows, with  their  horses  and  drivers,  went  off  at  foil  speed.  A 
troop  of  Belgian  cavalry  then  gaU<^>ed  through  the  Place 
Boyale,  in  coofosion,  crying  out —  *  The  French  are  close  to 
the  town  I'  flying  down  stairs,  I  found  all  the  doors  wide 
c^ien ;  persons  dressing  in  every  room,  iu  foil  view ;  others 
running  about  distracted,  scarcely  half  clothed ;  the  people  oi 
the  house  carrying  off  their  most  valuable  articles  to  secrete 
them ;  horses  seized  and  rode  away  with  by  force,  amidst  a 
storm  of  curses  and  blows;  the  voice  of  lamentation  on  every 
side,  and  every  foce  evidently  struck  with  terror.  In  vain 
were  entreaties,  remonstrances,  and  threats  used  to  the  nwAer, 
who  had  been  engaged  to  conduct  us  to  Antwerp.  He  would 
not  stir.  His  horses,  he  said,  would  be  seized  and  confi»^ 
oated  by  the  French,  and  himself  made  a  prispi^,  ^  No.b^b* 
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could  teduee  wtj  other  eo^er  to  tuinaflh  ctttit.    In  tWi  mtv 

ment  of  despair,  Mf .  H niiAed  kto  die  liotel,  braaA- 

ieas  with  haste,  o^kig  to  leev«  rtidr  luggage  beUad,  «nd 
earry  as  with  Ihem ;  but  diey  were  hHtaotly  to  ^pMt,  «itd 
tfaerewasDot  a  HUHoent  fwhesitatiDD.   At  ibat  intitatit  AFrived 

Major  W— from  the  army.     Hb  eotuMciiHiKej  neve* 

shall  I  forget  it ;  it  was  appalling.  There  was  no  Aar ;  §m 
this  gdlsnt  young  soldier  had  braved  death  lu  Coo  many  ter- 
rific  fenns  to  dread  it  oov ;  but  somediii^  too  borribde  ftv 
expression,  jret  wholly  diattnot  from  all  p«-8<md  jDOBsidflis- 
tions,  was  written  there,  that  gave  ^te  most  painM  ooa&tam- 
tlon  to  our  worst  apprehensions.  The  dau^tar  of  the  pfe- 
eeding  iaj  had  indeed  been  exoessive;  and  thoogh  the 
enemy's  attack  had  completely  failed,  and  qot  an  faich  of 
ground  had  been  lost  t  Mid  althoagfa  dfsposttioDs  had  been 
nade  for  a  &e^  engagement,  it.  was  fearftd  to  think  of  th« 
sitaatioB  of  oar  handful  of  lx«ve  men,  left  to  stand  the  braat 
of  the  whole  French  amy,  unsupported  by  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery,and  exhausted  by  thetrpreviouseffwts.  Mt^orW-ii-  ■, 
however,  assured  ue,  that  (he  alarm  of  the  Fvenoh  army  being 
at  hand  was  wholly  unfounded;  and  that  if  any  French  tro<^ 
had  really  been  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  it  could  only  hara 
been  a  foraging  party  belonging  to  that  division  of  the  enemy 
which  had  broken  throu^  the  Prussian  lines.  It  was  too 
true,  however,  that  the  Duke  c^  Brunswick  had  been  klUed 
in  the  batUe. 

"  The  wounded  now  b^an  to  arrive  In  waggons.  We  saw 
sereral  unfortunate  Belgians  brought  €>n  biers  to  their  owh 
doors,  there  to  breathe  their  last.  One  melancholy  flgure 
remains  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind;  an  officer  of 
Belgic  cavaby,  covered  with  a  doak,  who  attempted  to  sit  bis 
horse,  but  appeared  quite  unequal  to  the  effiirt  Every  mo- 
ment his  strength  seemed  to  diminish,  and  his  death-^a 
countenance,  ha^;ard  and  streaked  with  blood,  strudc  me 
fbrcHily,  even  among  the  thousands  of  wounded  whom  I  saw 
ttiat  day.  I  watched  him,  as  bis  hcnrse  slowly  paoed  throu^ 
ttio  streets.    It  seemed  to  know  its  way,  for  its  rider  couM 


oat  Mirfo  the  i«ia»'  Ui  Ha'  narvtieaa  bondr  >nd  ik^  wflf» 
hailing  loosely  from  its'  itedd  Saddeolji  the-  finitBal  stcf  ped- 
at  the  door  of  a  hoose,  and  I  saw  the  poor  wounded  man 
M&eittK,  «od  (nmsed  io.  No  doabt  it  was  Us  hosoe,  aod  no 
dodM  hoRM-affectioDS  would  watch  over  him ;  bat  I  stiU  te» 
bdbre  Ms  Uie  pallid  aod  agoeized  countenaoc^  the  bloodjr. 
atid  almost  lifeksa  fofia  of  thi?  uiabappy  fiseigner;  ritbough 
btc  sad  condition  waa  oaly  mm  amongst  many  heart-reBding 
speetajobs  that  ooatinuidly  net  oar  ejres." 

iNin  tsMtatmity-  of  terror  eoitld  induoe  tbe  amiable  Eu^ect  cf 
tAi»  ntemoip  t»  tosme  her  own  safety,  by  availing  benelf  of 
(bfr  oooveyaDcer  wUeb  had  bedn  ofl^red  to  ber,  while  her  sisteF 
rtBirfmd  m  danger.  At  length,  however,  the  whole  p»^ 
after  ai  suseessioa  of  dveadfid  a1aFms»  were  compelled  to  foUew 
tba  advice  of  semd  of  their  military  friendB,  who  procured  fiw 
them  the  means  of  flying' to  Antwerp.  Here  tbey  had  sooa 
aBbr  the  happiness  t^  bearii^  the  glorious  news  of  the  utter 
defeat  of  Bu<maparte.  They  then  proceeded  to  HoUasd, 
From.  Miss  Jane  W^dia's  charaoteristic  description  of  ^at 
oeuntry  in  her  jpuraalf  we  select  the  fULowiog  pacagFaphs: 

**  Gowper  sajrs^thet 

'  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town ;' 

bot  CowpeiF  never  was-  in  H^and,  where  man  has  madb' 
.  bMb  t«w«  and  county.  'Fbe  road  is  on  die  top  of  tbe  Ayko 
whjdi  embanks  t^  euia^  and'  Aa  ground  on  the  odiar  side  is 
afi  least  tety  fbeC  lower  t^ttm  the  water.  Certainly  it  gives  <m& 
completely^  tiie  idea  of  &<  country  redaimed  &om  the  dominioa 
of  the  waves^-  but  which  seems  in  momentaiy^  danger  of  dis- 
aj^eavlng^  again  from  the  fttoe  of  the  earth.  In  tbis  part  of 
HoUsud  (West  Piiestuid)  Aei«  are  neither  hedges  nor  vidlB. 
Every  field  i»  separated  &om  its  neighbour  bya  ditch,  llie 
peofrfe  were  busy  mdting  hay,  aad-  ciurvytng  it  home  ui  boats. 
This  aqnade  hw^-to^ng  was  truly  ludicrous  to  an  Ekigli^ 
tye-;  especially  united  with'  Aa  drott'  formal  costume  of  the 
porfMnkiAJeokhi^  DttCdi  hayHHtkerr  with  his  k9iig.vaifitw 
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Striped  jacket,  tbree-oomered  bal^  huge  shoe  and  knee^MuUe^ 
aud  unbeodiDg  rigidi^  of  appesranoe." 

*'  We  have  all  heard  of  the  finical  neatness,  and  extra- 
ordinary customs  of  Korth  Holland ;  but  the  vagaries  of  Ctncy 
could  never  form  the  image  of  a  place  so  whimsically  prim^ 
and  baby^ouse-like,  as  Brock.  It  is  a  large  village,  buOt 
round  a  large  pond ;  and  of  all  things  in  the  world,  it  most 
resembles  the  Chinese  pictures  one  sees  on  plates  and  jars. 
Tbe  houses,  one  story  high,  are  built  of  wood,  painted  all 
over  of  the  brightest  pea-green,  and  much  ornamented  with 
carvings.  The  gardens  (models  of  neatness)  are  enclosed 
with  palings  much  carved,  and  punted  widi  the  bri^test 
colours.  In  the  gardens  are  summer-houses,  painted  like 
toys,  with  pamted  figures  looking  out  of  the  windows ;  nay, 
very  often  both  summer-houses  and  figures  are  painted  decep- 
tions. Then  the  trees  are  cut  into  all  manner  of  shapes ;  the 
very  gate-posts  are  imitations  of  ell  sorts  of  objects.  In 
short,  every  thing  is  as  tar  removed  from  nature  as  possible. 
No  carriages  are  allowed  to  enter  the  village :  you  must  get 
out,  and  walk  over  it.  At  the  door  of  each  house  stands  a 
pair  of  sabots,  to  be  put  on  when  any  one  goes  for  water,  &c. 
and  put  off  before  re-entering  the  house.  When  the  door  is 
opened,  the  first  thing  you  see  is  a  white  linen  towel  spread 
on  the  floor.  Every  bouse  has  a  door  which  is  never  opened 
except  on  some  great  occaskm ;  such  as  a  christening,  a  mar- 
riage, or  a  fiineraL  The  women  fly  the  moment  they  see  a 
stranger,  even  if  a  female.  Their  costume,  especially  their 
head-dress,  is  singular,  and  most  costly ;  being  adorned  with 
massive  ornaments  of  solid  gold,  which  descend  fiom  genera- 
tion to  generation.  From  the  glimpse  we  had  of  them,  tJie 
women  seemed  very  pretty.  In  general,  the  Dutch  women 
have  fine  complexions,  but  somewhat  clumsy  figures. 

**  At  Dordrecht  we  called  at  the  house  of  a  rich  merchanL 
We  found  the  fiunily,  with  two  gentlemen  visitor^  drinking 
tea  in  a  paved  court  in  fiont  of  the  house ;  divided  by  a  raO- 
iog  from  the  street,  and  shaded  by  two  noble  horscHrhesaut, 

■■■    -  ^ ,^ic 
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trees.  We  drank  tea  out  of  little  tiny  caps,  such  as  are  set 
out  as  old-&shioned  curiosities  in  England.  After  tea,  we 
went  to  their  gardens  to  walk :  leaving  the  eldest  daughter 
(who  had  officisled  at  the  tea-taUe)  bnsSy  employed  in  washing 
up  the  little  tea-cups  and  saucers,  spoons,  Sic.  which  she  did 
very  adroitly;  drying  them  with  a  clean  shamois-leather 
towd.  The  gardens  were  very  laig^  much  intersected  with 
ditches,  and  coatuned  an  extensive  range  of  glass.  They 
had  als&{Uke  all  Dutch  gardens)  an  ornamented  pond;  for 
never  does  it  seem  that  the  Dutch  think  they  can  have  too 
much  water.  The  young  ladies  amused  themselves  vrith  run- 
ning races  on  the  garden-walks,  with  the  yonng  gentlemen ; 
(Hie  of  whom  was  a  cousin,  and  the  other  the  betrothed  of  one 
of  the  daughters ;  and  their  love-making  was  by  no  means 
carried  on  in  private  only.  After  returning  from  the  gar- 
dens, three  or  four  of  the  party  began  skipping  over  a  rope, 
literally  in  the  public  street,  upon  a  foot  pavement  outside  the 
court  of  the  house.  This  skipping  was  in  concert :  they  all 
skipped  tt^ther  over  one  long  rope,  which  was  held  and 
thrown  by  two  otherwise  inactive  assistants,  stationed  at  the 
ends.  One  of  the  yonng  Dutchmen  amused  me  greatly,  by 
imparting  to  me  faia  ardent  desire  to  behold  a  mountain.  He 
had  often  seen  one  in  a  punting,  he  said ;  but  he  had  no  idea 
what  impression  the  real  object  would  make  upon  him.  It  is 
very  true  that  he  could  have  no  idea  what  sort  of  object  a 
mountain  was." 

*'  We  went  this  afternoon  to  hear  a  Dutch  sermm,  which 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  balC  The  service  seemed  exactly  like 
our  I'resbyterian  form  of  worship;  with  the  laudable  addition 
of  a  fine  organ.  The  church  was  quite  phio,  and  remark- 
ably u^y.  The  men  wore  their  hats  during  the  whole  time. 
Some  of  the  congregation  rose  during  the  prayers ;  some  did 
noL  A  collection  was  made  at  three  different  times ;  a  little 
black  velvet  bag  with  a  silver  bell  beii^  carried  round ;  and 
every  person,  I  think,  gave  somethmg  every  tim^  always  tak- 
ing <iff  the  hat,  and  bowings  as  the  money  was  dropped  Uk 
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Hiere  ««s  8  chrutenii^  Axac^y  Ae  HM»e  m  m  At  So^Mb; 
chun^ ;  except  thai  tbe  clerk,  not  the  clergjoen,  p<r(win«4 
the  operatiwi  of  throwing  tbe  vater  ia  die  ctiitd'v  fine,  tt 
Tu  Scotch  too  in  «rtharn*p«cta;  far  more  Uwjr  hfdflfaefiH^ 
gregelioB  aeened  fest  asleep, -r^  Mid  I  envied  tlMm  P 

«  The  palace  of  AiBslt»dan>  whieti  ia  p«lHf>s  ete  qf  %hn 
&wA  in  fiurope,  is  too  expeiwve  hr  ike  King  of  HoUmm^ 
who  rafelf  residea  thwe.  From  the  Mfui^owa  ft  ww  ccmr- 
verted  into  a  royel  polnce  by  the  French  i  end  ever;  part  of 
it  is  said  to  have  been  arranged  after  the  evpress  dwectiotta  ef 
NapoleoB  himself^  If  so,  (he  Dutch  KiDg»  Uke  nwBjr  otMcr 
monarc^E  <tf  Europe,  is  miwh  obliged  to  htm  fbr«idOT«iaghia 
palace  in  a  slyle  combutog  (wntplici^,  elegaooe^  agd  magnik 
ceoce.  Wbatever  may  be  thought  of  Buotuiparte  in  oAei 
respects^  no  one  can  see  the  luperb  palaces  which  he  hitt  fitited 
\ip,  without  conteaaiBg  that  he  had  the  mwit  (tf  being  dis 
^sst  upholsterer  ^  his  ^  ]  thoi^h  he  neyer  ebuoted  thai 
^UpctioQ." 

•  ••«••• 

"  In  gomg  to  the  magoiioent  pdwe  i«  the  weed  (a  v^ry 
short  distance  from  Haariem),  built  by  Ainaterdaujt  I^^p^  aoA 
sold  to  Louis  Buonaparte,  when  King  of  Hollaadi  we  t»m«A 
through  the  faw.  No  scene  could  be  move  ent^rtamii^  Pup^ 
pet-shows*  round-abouts,  tbeaU-es;  men^F-andrew*  grimacjv^ 
fiddlers  scraping,  dancers  jigging  monkeys  chattering]  ungeiwi 
jugglers,  and  topers ;  beggars  in  eveiy  grotesque  variety  of 
sttire ;  boys  playing  at  all  sorte  of  games }  cooking,  boiling, 
baking,  frying,  eating  and  ddnkii^  goipg  OD  on  «v«^  aiia  i 
booths,  stalls,  shops,  and  crien  ;-r-  altogether  ibncwd  an  exJUh 
bition  such  as  the  pencils  oi  Thiers  «pd  Ostade  aiftim  can 
give  any  idea  of.  We  seemed  actual^  traj>^>orted  into  om 
of  theii  animated  pictorea ;  —  the  ^PM^  the  d»esse>»  thegwon 
bole^  the  humours,  all  to  th*  v«Qr  liie-  After  thia  menji 
scene,  t^e  celebrated  tulj^beds.  oi  Ha4rl«tn,  tbou^  cajied  tbe 
gard^  of  beMities,  soeoud  to  us  ve^  didl.  Not  ao  tbe  w«a.- 
di«r4il  organ  of  HnwFlem,  the  finestt  in  the  wtn-ld." 
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Aft«r  spending  a  forteii^  in  Htrflaod.  the  puty  NtaimKl 
to  Bru9Hl«i  »nd  vlul«d  the  Gdd  of  Waterloo  i  whore  m  ;«t 
the  bq4ieq  of  tlw  dead  w«»  scsi^;  interred,  and  vbere  dm 
(pkou  9f  canuwcand  spwl  sUll  strew«d  the  dwolatad  gromdl 
Uiw  JiW  Wpldie  took  a  pvionunic  ilsetck  (tf  t)w  &etd;  a 
ci^ofwhidii  b«r  sister  carried  with  her,  «n  bfing  reodted 
bOBie  b;  ber  parents;  and,  when  in  Ltrndtm,  «w  ioduoed  to 
publish  it  (uoknown  to  the  ^r  artiat)*  accomptoued  by  a  de- 
acrq»ti<m  and  expiration  by  henkdC  It  m  difficult  to  detanmae 
whether  the  pencil  or  the  pen  is  entitled  to  the  greater  adnuralion 
in  Uii*  ipirited  littla  work ;  the  productiw  of  liindnd  genius 
and  ttista.  The  vicnr  eC  the  field  'u  dntwQ  with  maalcrly  flrta- 
iief%  acouacy*  ^eadlhi  and  freedcon  i  the  detwls  re^ieoting 
the  battle  and  ita  attendant  circinutancet  are  higUy  toterest^ 
iagi  and  are  rd«ted  with  remaritable  perspicui^  aad  elegance. 
80  popnlar  did  the  whtde  become  that*  although  several 
Other  puUictfiow  on  the  aame  subject  came  out  about  the 
aams  time,,  it  vtxd  through  oo  fewo*  tbim  tut  cdilioos  id  dte 
eaurae  of  a  fow  moatbs. 

In  the  toean  wUI^  Miaa  Jane  Waldie  and  h«r  brother  [ht>- 
eeeded  to  Paris,  thm  m  the  occupation  of  die  aUiea ;  a  jour- 
aeg'  which  waa  at  that  moment  eooaidered  extremely  dangevoua 
firoa  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  number  (^  deaerten 
and  fuipUvQs  from  the  anmes  who  subsisted  by  plooder.  Of 
her  actirity  in  research,  and  closeness  of  observation  during 
bar  ^y  ia  the  French  sMtn^lis,  Miss  Waldie's  manuscripc 
journal  ooatains  abundant  and  pleasing  proc^ 

"^  In  the  autuma  of  the  year  1816,  Miss  Chariotte-Annek 
(Mrs.  E^ton)  and  Miss  Jane  Waldie,  joined  their  brother  at 
Lyons ;  and  went  with  him  into  Italy.  It  was  00  this  occa- 
noQ  that  Miss  Jane  Waldie  wrote  her  "  Sketches  deacr^ 
tive  of  Italy ;"  which  were  puUished  ia  1820,  The  work  met 
with  distinguished  f^probetion  md  success;  althou|^  its 
taem  (bar  volumes  ia  doodedmo),  injudidously  chosen  by 
the  publisher,  the  molt^ilici^  of  continent^  toura  which  un- 

.  racduttdy  preceded  it*  aod  the  advaaoed  period  of  the  sum- 
ner  when  it  eama  oat,  certainly  conspired  to  nn^  the  sale 
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lesa  estenstve  than  it  would  othervise  have  been.  In  ftct, 
few  guides  or  companions  to  the  celebrated  scenes  and  sights 
of  the  CMitinent  have  ever  appeared,  at  once  so  accurate 
and  so  amusing;  and  snbsequent  tourists,  without  scruple  or 
acknowledgment,  have  unspaiio^y  aruled  themselves  of 
Mhs  Jane  Waldie's  lively  and  ingenious  observations.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  this 
very  interesting  work;  but  we  cannot  re&ain  from  tran- 
scribing the  eloquent  passage  widi  wbidi  the  preface  to  it 
concludes : 

"  Accidental  circumstances  may  illumine  other  countries 
whh  a  passing  ray  of  brightness,  but  the  lustre  which  the 
Genius  of  History  sheds  over  Italy  can  never  expire ;  and, 
changed  as  is  her  external  appearance,  and  d^^enerate  as  are 
her  inhabitants,  Italy  still  retains  the  power  to  nerve  the 
pendi  that  would  paint,  and  ^e  pen  that  would  describe,  her 
beauties.  Yet,  vainly  indeed  do  we  seek  to  impart  the 
emotions,  too  mighty  for  utterance  which  the  sight  of  such  a 
country  inspires.  Description  must  ever  &il  to  convey  an 
idea  of  their  force,  and  can  only  serve  to  recall  their  r«nem- 
brance:  nor  is  the  pencil  more  equal  to  delineate  scenes 
which  combine  die  perfecUon  of  natural  beauty  with  the  re- 
collections of  mental  greatness ;  where  the  luxuriant  forests 
of  the  south  wave  over  the  hallowed  soil  which  has  witnessed 
the  rise  and  set  of  those  *  Day-stars  of  life,'  who  have  for 
ever  dis^ipeared  to  our  benighted  view ;  where  the  orange 
and  the  lemon  shed  their  periiunes  around  the  birth-place  of 
a  Ceesar,  the  tomb  of  a  Cicero,  and  the  majestic  ruins  of  the 
*  Andent  Mistress  of  the  World  !'  " 

The  year  after  Miss  Jane  Waldie's  return  from  Italy,  she 
became  acquainted,  at  Harrowgate,  with  C^tain  Watta,  of 
the  Royal  Navy  i  a  gentleman  descended  from  a  hij^y  re- 
spectable Northamptonshire  femily.  This  gallant  officer 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  numerous  acdons  during  the 
late  war.  In  particular,  his  mtrepid  conduct  in  the  capture  of 
the  Danish  frigate  FrederickswoeiD,  by  the  boats  under  his 
comniand,  and  in  the  cutting  ont  of  several  Spanish  vessels,!^. 
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moored  in  the  port  of  Grand  Canary,  (under  the  protecUon 
of  ^e  batteries,  and  manned  with  seamen  and  tro(^»>)  with  a 
single  boa^s  crew  tf  eighteen  men,  in  which  daring  e^loit 
be  bunself  receiTed  thirteen  wounds,  must  be  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  every  patriotic  admirer  of  the  splendid  naval 
achievements  of  this  country.  After  an  acqnuntance  of  some 
weeks,  Ct^tain  'Watts  followed  Miss  Jane  AValdle  to  her 
Cither's  house  in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  next  year  their  mar- 
riage took  place.  It  proved  extremely  happy.  Iliey  settled 
at  I<angton-Grange^  near  Staindrop,  in  t^e  coun^  of 
Durham,  and  had  one  son. 

In  the  early  part  oi  the  year  1826.  Mrs.  Watts  had  the 
affliction  to  lose  her  excellent  and  venerable  &ther,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventh-six. 

From  the  time  of  Mrs.  Watts's  retom  from  Italy,  when  she 
sustained  serious  internal  injury  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
exertion,  she  never  enjoyed  good  health ;  and  after  the  birth 
of  her  son  her  sufferings  greatly  increased.  But  she  bore 
them  with  uncomplaining  padence ;  never  voluntarily  men- 
tioning the  subject.  Although  the  local  complaint  originally 
induced  by  the  accident  which  has  been  alluded  to,  was  not 
considered  dangerous  by  her  medical  attendants,  she  herself 
anticipated  its  fatal  termination,  and  awuted  it  with  perfect 
composure.  Even,  after  a  dreadful  agony  of  twenty-four 
hoors,  and  in  the  last  moments  of  departing  life,  the  deep 
resignation  of  her  soul  to  the  will  of  God,  the  fervent  devo- 
tion which  animated  her  dying  accents,  the  mute  looks  of 
love  and  gratitude  still  fondly  turned  npon  the  weqitng 
mourners  who  surrounded  her,  proved  that  the  gcnerotis 
aSecdoaa  of  the  heart  within  were  triumphant  eveo  over 
death.  ESie  died  on  the  €th  of  July,  18f6,  in  the  thir^- 
fimrth  year  of  her  age ;  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
heart-rending  grief  of  her  inconsolable  husband,  relations, 
and  friends ;  the  profound  reg^  of  her  acquaintance  j  the 
tears  of  her  deprndants ;  and  the  smiles  of  her  innocent  un- 
s  tx^. 
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11m  UtcFary  jnodiictioiM  of  Mrs.  WaO^  8*n«7  be.M«H  in 
her  "Sketches  of  liaiy,"  and  in  tkft  catEMts  wiiicb  we liaf« 
node  from  bet  uttenfitingiBMiittedp*^  "JonnBlofaTacr  bi 
Ftaadbr%  Hoftad,  aad  Ftaooa,"  am  dataodsiscd  Ipy  ong»* 
a^if^  of  tbouf^W  felicity  of  fiincy,  and  tke  ibmI  Ikel^  pmacn 
•f  Biutrfittv&  An  amiBeat  critic  haa  mnaakadf  tkM  tiev 
writings  an  disttnguitbed  by  die  rwaetst,  pnhtfa,  «f  lU 
talents,. — that  grtj^Uc  skill  in  desorifitanii^  br^  iriuch  scsna 
and  abjeett  are  brought  before  ths  eyo^  aad  tba  vivid  piotuM 
at  once  italised  ;  s  talent  i^iich  our  gttat  napdwru  geoiiis 
pre-eminently  possesses.  When  siiovt  twenOj,  die  WTol«  s 
mifelf  cvkuii^  S^^^  lijil&tyi  which,  bow^verr  sbe  never 
tk^f^  of  pdUnhing.  A  woric  which  lias  Bccendy  aptpeaped^ 
under  the  tide  of  "  Continental  AdventDrav"  andwhkbis 
ascrila^  to  htae,  ako  deserves  Ugb  piaise.  £9ie  likawne  cen- 
ttttbtolwl  iiianer»D»  litde  piftceai  both  in  pnao  uid  in  tgtsc^  t» 
v&ueuA  puiodkal  aad  other  pntiicatiaDS ;  fa«t  her  extrena 
diffidpaflg  isduced  bee  car^il^  to  oonaeii  the  nana  of  the 
authar, 

Grea^  honeifar,  aa  were  the  wBoHa  of  Mn.  Watts's  litft< 
lary  workl>  they  ui)doi^tedly>  feli  far  ihart  of  die  menta  of 
hoc  paurtiogs.  Fr^n  inAnof  to  the.  gmrcv  the  stnng  bent 
ofhngoiHUWaa  toipaintiDg..  Few,  my  f^r,  have  pOBseased 
a  feeling  ao  ftie  and  true  fiw  the  beaaties  of  nature — a  taata 
ao  exquisite  in  pourtraying  them ;  and  MiU.  lever,  under  diii- 
advantages  so  great  as  those  with  which  she  had  to  stn^^^ 
with  herself  only  tor  her  mastcc  and  |^e,  have  attaraed  snch 
early  eKccdlecce  in  an  ar^  to  vrbich  the  laboor  of  a:  Ufe  is 
usually^  and  satnetiaus  frniUesaly,  den>tedi.  We  haic  tying 
before  «%  a  list  of  betweetk  SoBtyi  and  fifty  pictiue^  jd  oil- 
cekinrs,  almost  all  of  them  painl^  &om^  original  dutches  bji 
hers&K  which  decorate  the  walls  of  Langton  Grange,  HendeD- 
syde  Vitk,  Ketton  JrttHf  and  tbe  other  boiuea  of  hcc  friends ; 
and  which  will  kmg  nnuun  the  monnineata  of  her  cxtrBondt* 
nary  wid  dtveraified  talcms.  Maiqr  06  tbtn  (as  h»  afreaify 
been  mentioned)  were  exhibited  at  Somerset  Hous^  and  at 
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^  ftttteh  <MI^,  wh««  the7  were  Jusdy  adoSni  by^ht 
first  artJBtt  «f  ihe  day.  StiK  Ktcewiw  made  a  number  «f 
tjemtifid  drawfags  irom  haEure  in  -wster  cotoars,  atid  sobm 
fc^Uy-fi&Ubed  (urohiteetitral  d»wbip  in  pencil. 

The  prodttctionB  of  Mrs.  Watts,  in  literature  and  the  mfai 
iaay  give  some  Idea  of  her  taste  and  talenta ;  but  no  desotip- 
Uon  can  convey  to  those  who  knew  her  not  the  charm-  «if  her 
character.  Devoid  of  all  pretension  and  affectation,  her  fine 
powers  of  mind  were  blended  with  that  happy  ingenuity  which 
delighted  to  exert  itself  in  embellishing  every  domestic  object, 
and  sought  to  extract  something  from  every  passing  occur- 
rence :  for  well  she  knew  the  importance  of  trifles  m  the  sum 
of  human  happiness ;  how  true  it  is,  that  "  little  things  are 
great  to  litde  man ;"  and  none  knew  better  than  herself  how 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  Her  high-minded  rectitude  of 
principle,  amiable  disposition,  and  true  feminine  sensibili^ 
and  tenderness,  endeared  her  to  the  hearts  of  her  friends ; 
while  the  nature  and  spirit  of  her  conversation,  her  elegance 
of  mind  and  versatility  of  talent,  her  rare  union  of  feeling  and 
vivacity,  her  unassuming  manners,  and  her  lively  wit,  never 
pointed  by  sarcasm  or  iU  nature,  rendered  her  the  most  de- 
lightfiil  of  companions.  Her  time  was  divided  between  the 
active  duties  of  life,  the  humblest  and  simplest  of  which  she 
never  neglected,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  talents  and 
elegant  pursuits,  which,  though  peculiarly  adapted  to  form 
the  charm  of  domestic  life,  are  too  frequently,  after  marriage, 
either  slighted  or  abandoned.  These  she  pursued  with  undi- 
minished ardour  to  the  last.  Her  unfinished  paintings, — 
views  of  exquisite  beauty  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
the  last  touches  yet  scarcely  dry ;  and  the  fragment  of  a  work 
of  fiction  recently  commenced,  replete  with  ori^al  talent ; 
are  affecting  memorials  to  her  surviving  friends,  of  genius 
suddenly  cut  oS,  when  &st  ripening  to  maturity.  As  a  wife, 
mother,  sister,  mistress,  and  friend,  never  will  her  excellence 
be  foi^tten.  This  is  not  the  language  of  empty  panegyric 
To  the  trudi  of  this  portrait,  every  heart  that  knew  her  will 
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bear  witness.  Hiongfa  her  retiring  virtaea  were  ooncealed 
fiom  the  world,  her  angelic  patience  under  Buffering  her  worm 
affections,  h»  goodness  of  hearty  her  disregard  of  personal 
convenience,  her  consideration  for  others,  and  her  unfeigned 
chaii^  and  humility,  shtme  forth  in  the  drcls  of  her  chos^i 
friends,  and  in  the  bosom  of  her  binily,  by  whom  she  was 
adored. 
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No.  VIII. 
SIR  THOMAS  STAMFORD  RAFFLES,  KNT. 

7XLL0W  or  THt  BOTAL  AMD  AMTiaVABIAN  SOCIETIEB  OP  UIH- 
don;  PRKSIDKNT  of  the  ZOOLOOICAL  SDCiaTTi  AMD  OP  THS 
ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OP  LOMDOH ;  A  TICX-FKBSIDBNT  07  THX 
AIBICAN  institution;  ALSO  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTION; 
MBMBXK  OF  THS  ASIATIC  SOCIKTT  OF  CAICDTTA,  AND  OF  THE 
LITKBABY  BOCIXTT  Ot  BOMBAY;  AND  PBESIDINT  OF  THX 
LITKBAHY  AND   BCIEMTIFIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAVA. 

Of  this  distinguished  indiTidual,  of  whom  sodety  has  been 
deprived  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-five,  we  are 
glad  to  nnderstand  that  a  memoir  is  preparing  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Raffles,  of  Liverpod,  the  author  of  several  works,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  affords  a  pledge  of  the  ability  with  which  the 
"  labour  of  love"  that  he  has  now  undertaken  will  be  pei^ 
formed.  For  the  following  sketch  we  are  principally  indebted 
to  the  Gentieman's  and  the  European  Magazines.  A  few  of 
the  &cts  have  been  derived  &om  other  sources. 

Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  was  bom  on  board  the  ship 
Anne,  at  sea,  off  the  harbour  of  port  Morant,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1781.  His  &ther,  Brajamio 
Raffles,  was  one  of  the  cddest  captains  in  the  West  Indis 
trade,  from  the  port  of  Ixuidon.  Sir  Stamford  received  his 
education  prin^wlly  under  Dr.  Anderson,  who  presided  over 
a  respectable  academy  at  Hammersmith. 

At  an  early  age  this  gentleman  entered  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Ck)inp8ny,  as  a  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office  oo 
thdr  home  establishment ;  in  which  situation  his  talents  and 
his  industry  obtiuned  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  then  Secretary,  Wdliam  Ramsay,  Esq.,  a  relation  of 
whom  Mr.  Raffles  married.    In  the  year  1805,  when  Polo 
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Penangi  an  island  in  the  Straita  of  Malacca,  having  been 
ceded  to  the  Company,  was  fonned  into  a  Goreminent,  with 
«  dvil  and  military  establishment,  and  designated  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island,  the  interest  of  Mr.  Ramsay  procured  for  Mr. 
Raffles  from  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  the  handsome  and  flat- 
tering f^pointment  of  Assistant  Secretary  to  this  GoTemment, 
togetlnr  with  the  rank  of  juBior  merchaBt,  and  an  eveotual 
succession  to  counral;  and  be  accordingly  proceeded  with 
Goremor  Dandss  and  the  rest  of  die  civil  establishment  to 
die  place  of  theur  destination. 

On  his  arrival  in  India,  Mr,  Ra£Bes  t^iplied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Malay  language,  which  is  the  vernacular  dialact 
of  dinost  til  the  Eastern  islands.  To  this  study  he  was 
incited  in  no  small  degree  by  the  late  kraented  Dr.  Lqwlen, 
with  whom  he  fonned  a  friendship  the  most  endearing,  which 
was  unfaai^Ry  terminated  .by  the  death  of  that  eininent 
acholar,  who  e^red  at  Batavia  in  the  arms  of  bis  iiiaod. 
Sach  was  tbe  suoeess  with  irfiidi  Mr.  Raffles  cultivated  the 
study  of  these  languages,  that  he  was  appointed  Malay  trana- 
lator  to  the  government :  and  Lord  Minto,  then  Governor^ 
General  of  India,  honoured  him  with  especial  notice  in  one 
of  fab  anniversary  discourses  to  the  Cdlege  of  Calcutta. 
Tbns  be  became  known  to  that  tmly  enlightened  nobleman, 
whose  highest  r^ard  and  confidence  it  was  afierwarda  bia 
happiness  to  enjoy.  Having  recommended  bimsdf  to  the 
bvouiable  opinion  and  distingaidwd  r^ard  (^  the  Oovemor 
and  Council  of  Prtooe  of  Wales'  Island,  they,  in  March,  1807i 
appointed  him  tbeir  Secretary ;  uniting  with  tbe  duties  of  thia 
office  those  of  R^istrar  to  thdr  Recorder's  Coist. 

Mr.  Raffle's  taste  and  intellectual  habits  led  him  toconoect 
with  his  <^cial  engagements  scientific  and  literary  pursuits, 
and  Ae  intenae  application  cf  his  mind  to  these,  in  •  debili- 
tating atmo^ihcxe,  soon  induced  severe  indispositioa,  such  as 
compiled  him,  early  in  the  yew  1608,  to  retire  to  Malacca. 
When  his  health  was  a  little  re-estaUished  be  qiplied  himself  to 
Ihe  bresdgation  <^  the  history,  resources,  and  localitiea  «f  that 
place,  eoaKDunicating  the  result  of  bis  cnquiriu  to  the  Qoi 
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vernm^it  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island;  and  it  is  gwerall^ 
allowed,  that  by  a  timely  representation  of  some  circum- 
stances, till  then  unknown  or  not  duly  considered,  he  pre- 
vented the  alienation  of  Malacca  from  the  British  crown. 

In  1810  the  fame  of  his  talents  and  character  had  reached 
Calcutta,  where  it  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of 
Agent  of  the  Governor  General  with  the  Malay  States. 

In  the  same  year  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France 
having  virtually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter  power  the 
valuable  and  extensive  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  the  large  island  of  Java 
should,  without  delay,  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain.  For  this  purpose  Lord  Minto,  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  caused  an  armament  to  be  fitted  out  in  the 
ports  of  India,  and  proceeded  with  the  expedition  in  person. 
Mr.  Raffles,  who  had  been  consulted  in  its  very  earliest  stage, 
and  who  had  gone  to  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding 
to  the  Governor  General  all  possible  assistance  and  inform- 
ation respecting  it,  accompanied  his  Lordship  in  the  capacity 
of  private  secretary,  and  bis  agent  in  the  Malay  States. 

The  British  fleet,  consisting,  in  vessels  of  all  descriptions, 
both  European  and  native,  of  ninety  sail,  arrived  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  in  the  month  of  June,  1811,  and,  early 
in  August  followbg,  appeared  before  the  city  of  Batavia,  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  Dutch  on  Java,  which  speedily 
surrendered  to  the  British  troops. 

The  conquest  of  Batavia,  and  ultimately  of  Java,  an  island 
containuig  a  population  of  six  millions  of  souls,  and  divided 
into  thirty  residencies,  under  powerful  chiefs,  appears  to  have 
been  effected  with  unparalleled  ease  and  expedittcHi,  by  means 
of  the  skilful  arrangements  of  the  Britisb  goveniment,  seconded 
by  the  gallantry  of  His  Majesty's  and  the  Company's  troops. 
So  sensible  was  Lord  Minto  of  the  valuable  assistance  which 
his  Lordship  had  received  fixtm  Mr.  Raffles,  both  in  the 
prelimioary  arrangements  of  this  expedition,  and  in  the  ulti- 
mate execution  of  the  enterprise,  that  he  nominated  that 
gentleman  .to  the  high  and  important  station  of  Lieutenant 
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Governor  of  Java^  *'  as  an  acknowledgment  oF  those  services, 
iind  in  consideration  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  that  office." 

Mr.  Raffles  took  charge  of  this  government  on  the  1 1th 
September,  1811,  and  held  it  till  the  15th  March,  1816. 

As  the  limits  of  the  present  memoir  will  not  admit  of  a 
minute  examination  or  detail  of  all  the  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration on  this  island,  it  must  suffice  to  notice  some  of 
its  more  prominent  features,  by  which  it  will  be  apparent 
that  few  men  have  evinced  greater  energy  of  character,  or 
have  displayed  a  larger  share  of  benevolence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  so  elevated  a  station,  or  have  better 
deserved  that  popularity  which  was  the  reward  of  his  pub- 
lic life. 

llie  commencement  of  his  official  career  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Java,  was  disturbed  by  unavoidable  hostilities 
with  the  treacherous  Chief  of  Palembang,  and  the  Sultan  of 
E^ocjocarta.  These  powers  were  speedily  suppressed,  and 
having  brought  the  war  with  them  to  a  successful  termination, 
he  investigated  the  internal  resources  of  the  island,  and  care- 
fully examined  into  the  character  and  dispositions  of  its 
inhabitants,  with  a  view  equally  to  the  advancement  of  his 
countiy's  interests,  and  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
colonists.  He  soon  discovered  that  a  renovation  of  the  whole 
e«>nomy  of  the  government  would  be  necessary  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  benevolent  designs.  He  did  not,  however, 
on  that  account  abandon  the  undertaking,  but  as  a  preli- 
minary step  he  compiled,  with  the  assistance  of  some  able 
artists,  a  statistical  survey  and  map  of  Java,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  one  volame,  quarto,  in  1815. 

Having  formed  some  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
people  who  were  entrusted^  to  bis  care,  he  commenced  a 
revision  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  colony.  This  under- 
taking afforded  miich  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  active  and 
enlightened  genius,  and  was  pursued  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. So  early  as  the  year  1814  he  had  matured,  and  he 
then  made  public,  a  clear  and  simple  code  of  laws  or  regu- 
lations for  the  general  adminbtration  of  justice  among  the 
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Javanese,  whereby  he  effected  several  essential  refiums,  as 
well  in  the  European  courts  of  justice,  as  in  the  magistracy 
established  at  Batavia,  Samaran^  and  Sourabaya.  He  fii% 
succeeded  in  revising  and  modifying  the  practice  of  the  fonner 
conrts  on  the  mild  and  just  principles  of  the  British  consti^ 
tution ;  and  finally  introduced  into  the  colony  that  palladium 
of  English  liberty,  the  trial  by  jury. 

Among  the  several  laws  and  reflations  which  were  est^ 
blished  during  the  government  of  Mr.  Raffles  in  Java,  the 
act  of  the  British  parliament^  declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be 
a  fdony,  was  made  a  colonial  law. 

A  general  registzy  of  slaves  was  also  introduced,  and  other 
measures  adopted,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  which  contemplated  the  Bnal  extinction  of  slaveiy 
on  the  island :  and  when  called  upon  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment, foreseeing  that  this  object  would  be  for  a  time  defeated, 
by  the  restraittion  of  the  colony  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  the  hope  of  interesting  his  successors  in  its 
final  accomplishment,  he  established  a  voluntary  society  of 
persons  friendly  to  the  measure,  which  he  designated  thu 
"  Java  Benevolent  Socie^." 

With  a  view  to  the  revenue  and  commercial  administration 
of  Java,  he  first  explored,  with  almost  unequalled  diligence 
and  sagacity,  the  natural  resources  of  the  island,  and  then 
encouraged  the  greatest  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  that  colony  and  all  foreign  states.  He  formed  three 
dependent  reddendes ;  one  on  each  of  the  islands  of  Borneo 
and  Bonca,  aad  one  in  Japan.  This  was  done  with  a  view 
to  promote  a  traffic  in  the  valuable  minerals  which  are  the 
staple  articles  of  thf>se  settlements :  the  great  importance  of 
which  he  first  ascertained  by  employing  able  miaeralogists  to 
examine  and  report  upon  them,  and  then  encouraged  the 
resort  of  Chinese  labourers  to  work  the  mines. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Socie^  of  Java  also  owes  its 
existence  to  Mr.  Raffles,  who  presided  over  it  fivm  its  insti- 
tutkm  till  he  quitted  the  colony. 
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It  ought  not  to  occasion  much  snrprise,  that  in  some  of  liis 
measures  this  distingubhed  individual  was  opposed  during 
their  progress  by  his  immediate  contemporaries,  and  that  a  few 
of  them  should  have  been  considered  as  of  doubtful  policy  by 
fais  superiors.  Those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  reflect  upon 
the  deranged  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  it,  its  geographical  expanse, 
and  the  extent  of  the  jjowers  and  the  large  discretion  with 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  inVest  him,  as  well  as  the 
depraved  character  of  the  native  governments  in  his  vicinity, 
will  rather  feel  surprised  that  his  measures  should  have  been 
in  general  so  unexceptionable  and  successfuL  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  prosperous  colonial 
administration,  his  youth  exposed  him  to  an  nnusual  share  of 
jealous  competition,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  some 
of  those  to  whom  he  looked  for  approbation  and  support, 
but  too  accessible  to  hostile  influence.  In  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances he  appears,  during  the  remainder  <^  the  life  of 
Lord  Minto,  to  have  reposed,  with  unshaken  confidence,  on 
the  friendship  and  patronage  of  that  nobleman,  who  on  quit- 
ting Bengal  in  October,  1813,  gave  him  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  undiminished  confidence ;  a  confidence,  his 
Lordship  declared,  which  had  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
eminent  success  of  his  administration,  and  by  the  display 
which  it  had  alR>rded  of  such  qualifications  as  could  alone 
command  success. 

In  his  oflicial  communications,  Mr.  EaJHes  appears  to  have 
been  frank  and  undisguised.  While  he  held  the  situation  of 
IJeutenant  Governor  of  Java,  he  avowed  that  his  object  in 
all  his  measures  was,  in  connection  with  commercial  advan- 
tage to  his  country,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  habits  of  life, 
and  to  improve  the  moral  character  and  condition  of  the  pirati- 
cal inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  llie  candid  avowal 
of  these  views,  obtained  for  him  the  approval  and  commend- 
ation even  of  those  who  questioned  the  policy  of  his  proceed- 
ings.    It  was  acknowledged,  that  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
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dvilisation  and  r^;ular  government  to  a  people  whose  mora] 
and  political  condition  was  so  little  advanced  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  was  an  object  worthy  of 
die  contemplation  of  the  most  enlightened  statesman. 

During  Mr.  Rafiles's  residence  in  Java,  Mrs.  Raffles  died. 
His  health  having  materially  sufFered  from  the  combined 
influence  of  domestic  affliction,  and  the  severe  duties  of  his 
station,  he  determined  to  visit  England ;  and  in  March,  I816| 
resigned  the  government  of  Java  to  Mr.  Fendall,  of  the  B«i- 
gal  civil  service.  Mr.  Raffles  arrived  at  Falmouth,  in  the 
autumn  of  1816,  bringing  with  him  the  lUden  RnnarDipfira, 
a  Javanese  Prince,  with  his  suite ;  and  a  more  splendid  and 
extensive  collection  of  specimens  of  the  productions,  costume, 
&c  of  the  Eastern  archipelago,  tlian  had  ever  before  been 
received  in  a  British  port.  The  reception  which  he  met  in 
England  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  him.  He  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  that  his  services  were  there  appreciated  by 
the  public,  while,  irom  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
socie^,  he  received  the  most  flattering  marks  of  kind  and 
respectful  attention. 

During  his  stay  in  this  quarter  of  the  glob^  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  engagements  by  which  he  was  oppressed, 
he  found  leisure  to  accomplish  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  the 
details  of  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  by  one  of  the 
party. 

E^rly  in  the  year  1817,  Mr.  Raffles  gave  to  the  world  his 
"  History  of  Java,"  in  two  large  quarto  volumes,  with  plates. 
This  work  abounds  with  information  of  the  most  interesting 
character,  and  is  in  every  respect  highlycreditable  to  its  author. 
It  was  well  observed  by  a  critic  of  the  time,  that  "  only  a 
gentleman  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  connected  with  a 
situation  of  authority  in  the  island  could  have  composed  it ; 
and  only  a  gentleman  of  sterling  talents  and  love  for  literature 
and  research,  would  have  directed  his  etforts  to  the  acquisi- 
tions here  communicated  to  the  public."  The  Brst  volume  of 
the  work  comprises  a  geographical  account  of  the  island ,-  a 
history,  or  remarks  on  the  hbtory  of  the  natives,  and  the  races 
l  3 
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of  which  the  island  is  peopled  —  on  tfa^r  labours,  agrieulture, 
mann&ctures,  end  commerce —  on  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  court,  and  its  ceretnontes — with  the  language  and 
dialects,  the  literature  and  arts,  punting  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, arithmetic,  astronomy,  &c.  of  the  country.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  a  history 
of  JttvSf  commencing  ^th  bbles*  magnified  by  tradition  and 
hyperbole ;  and  it  presents,  in  its  continuation,  a  series  of  con- 
tentions and  wars,  arising  &om  the  usual  causes,  ambition  and 
cupidi^  -^  fit>m  power  perverted  into  tyranny,  and  resistance 
inflamed  into  rebellion.  The  map  accompanying  the  first 
volume  is  unquestiooabl;  the  most  correct  hitherto  published. 
The  illustrative  plates  are  ocecuted  in  a  masterly  style,  by 
Mr.  Daniell  and  other  artists.  The  I£story  of  Java,  althou^ 
the  only,  or  nearly  the  only,  literary  memorial  of  Sir  Tliomas 
Stamford  Raffles,  will  be  an  imperishable  monument  of  his 
bme.  Tlie  following  is  an  extract  fit>m  the  pre&ce  to  this  very 
interesting  woric :  — 

"  For  such,  and  for  all  other  inaccuracies,  as  well  as  for 
the  defects  of  s^le  and  arrangement  which  may  appear  in  this 
work,  an  ap<dogy  b  necessary;  and  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  been  pr^mred,  it  is  hoped  that  an  admis- 
sible one  will  be  fotmd.  While  in  the  active  dischat^  of  the 
severe  and  responsible  duties  of  an  extensive  government,  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  devote  much  time  to  tlie  subject :  the 
most  that  I  could  do,  was  to  encourage  the  exertions  of 
others,  and  to  collect  in  a  crude  state,  such  new  or  interesting 
nutter  as  fell  under  my  personal  observation.  I  quitted  Java 
in  the  month  of  March  in  last  year :  on  the  twelve  months 
that  have  since  el^sed,  illness  during  the  voyage  to  Europe 
and  subsequentiy,  added  to  the  demands  cm  my  time  arising 
out  of  my  late  office,  and  the  duties  of  private  fiiendship,  after 
an  absence  of  many  years,  have  made  great  encroachments ; 
but  engaged  as  I  am  in  public  life,  and  about  to  proceed  to  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  gl<^  I  have  been  induced,  by  the  in- 
terest which  the  subject  of  these  volumes  has  excited,  and  the 
precarious  stat*  of  my  health,  rather  to  rely  on  the  indulgence 
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or  the  pnblie  than  the  attainmeat  of  leisure,  for  which  I  must 
wait,  certainly  long,  and  possibly  in  vain. 

"  Most  sincenily  and  deeply  do  I  regret,  that  this  task  did 
not  fiill  into  hands  more  able  to  do  it  justice.  There  was  one* 
dear  to  me  in  private  friendship  and  esteem,  who,  had  lie 
lived,  was  of  all  men  best  calculated  to  have  supplied  those 
deficiencies  which  will  be  apparent  in  the  very  imperfect  woi  k 
now  presented  to  the  public.  From  his  profound  acqu^nt- 
ance  with  Eastern  languages,  from  the  unceasing  activity  of 
iiis  great  talents,  his  otiier  prodigious  acquijements,  lite  e\- 
tensive  views,  and  his  confident  hope  of  illustrating  national 
migrations  from  the  scenes  which  he  was  approaching  murh 
might  have  been  expected ;  but  just  as  he  reached  those  shor^ 
on  which  he  hoped  to  slake  his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge, 
he  fell  a  vic^m  to  excessive  exertion^  deeply  deplored  by  all^ 
and  by  none  more  truly  than  myself." 

While  in  England,  Mr.  Raffles  made  a  second  matrimonial 
connexion  with  a  most  amiable  lady  (now  his  widow),  Sophia, 
the  daughter  of  J.  Watson  Hull,  Esq.  late  of  Great  Baddov, 
in  Eksex.  Of  four  ohildreo,  the  fruits  of  his  two  unions,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  three,  during  his  residence  at 
Sumatra,  who,  tt^ether  with  many  of  his  personal  friends,  LJI 
victims  to  the  climate. 

As  an  acknowledgment  oT  his  services,  and  as  the  b«>st 
appomtment,  atier  the  resignation  of  Java,  at  their  command^ 
the  East  India  Company  confirmed  his  nomination  to  the 
Residency  of  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  which  had  been  held  m  . 
reserve  for  hun,  in  the  anticipation  that  such  an  event  might 
possibly  occor.  With  this  appomtmetU,  the  rank  and  title  (^ 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Fort  Marlborough  was  conferred  up.>n 
bun.  He  also  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Ills 
Majesty,  then  Prince  Regent,  who  gradously  permitted  the 
dedication  of  the  History  of  Java  to  himself. 

*  "  Dr.  J.  C.  LeydeD,  the  ban]  of  Uriotdala,  who  (ccumpanied  the  expcdilion- 
lo  Batavia  in  ISIl,  and  eiiured  in  my  utiu  •  Tew  dayi  after  the  landing  of  th* 
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Sir  lliomas  Stamford  Raffles  left  the  shores  of  England 
for  his  new  station,  in  November,  1817)  having  been  detiuned 
at  Falmonth  by  contrary  winds  long  enough  to  receive  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  lamented  Princess 
Charlotte,  whose  friendship,  together  with  that  of  bar  illus- 
trious consort,  be  bad  the  distmguished  gratification  to  enjoy ; 
and  bis  first  public  act,  on  his  Arrival  in  his  new  government^ 
was  the  forw^^ing  of  an  address  of  condolence  to  His  Ma- 
jesty, on  that  most  moumfiil  event. 

On  the  22d  of  Mwcb,  ISIS,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles 
arrived  at  Bencoolen,  and  took  charge  of  his  government  It 
is  wdl  known  that  this  Residency  was  one  of  the  East  India 
Company's  earliest  possessions,  and  having  been  formed  on 
the  bad  principles  which  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the  Com- 
pany first  took  possession  of  it,  was  for  more  than  a  century 
cursed  with  all  the  abominations  which  attend  the  system  of 
colonial  slavery.'  Its  popntation  during  that  period  consisted 
of  a  few  demoralized  Europeuis,  a  small  number  of  half- 
domesdcated  Malays,  and  a  considerable  body  of  native 
Afirican  slaves  called  Caflres,  whose  wasting  numbers  were 
from  time  to  time  recruited  by  tbe  importation  of  fresh  vic- 
tims, obtained  at  an  enormous  expence.  Of  tbe  latter  des- 
cription of  persons,  the  Company  possessed  a  considerable 
establishment,  and  all  tbe  other  Europeans  resident  in  tbe 
settlement  were  of  course  accustomed  to  the  anomalous  luxury 
of  slave  service,  and  property  in  human  flesh. 

The  whole  history  of  this  settlement,  if  correctly  written, 
would  give  an  instructive  view  of  the  misery,  foUy,  and  com- 
mercial disappointment  which  are  the  concomitants  of  this 
system.  It  is  beyond  all  question,  that  for  many  years  Ben- 
coolen afforded  to  its  possessors  no  commercial  advantage;  on 
the  contrary,  by  a  reference  to  the  annual  Parliamentary  state- 
ments of  the  East  India  Company's  a£birs,  it  wiU  appear  that 
for  the  forty  years  last  past,  it  entailed  upon  tbem  an  annual 
loss,  amounting  frequently  to  mor^  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 
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Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
wm  not  backward  to  suggest  plans,  nor  that  of  speculation  to 
essay  means,  by  which  it  was  presumed  the  colony  might 
eventually  be  rendered  productiTe  to  its  owners;  but  as  the 
execution  of  all  these  plans  rested  on  compulsory  unremune- 
rated  labour,  and  property  in  the  persons  of  men,  the  uniform 
result  was  dis^pointment,  failure,  and  loss  of  capital. 

When  Sir  Tliomas  Stamford  Raffles  first  took  charge  of 
this  government,  he  found  the  settlement  in  the  utmost 
poverty  and  wretchedness ;  for  religious  worship,  or  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  scarcely  any  provision  existing^  and 
education  almost  totally  disr^arded:  on  the  other  hand, 
gaming  and  cock-fighting,  not  only  permitted,  but  publicly 
patronised  by  the  government.  There  was,  in  foct,  securi^ 
neither  for  person  nor  for  property,  to  be  found.  Murders 
were  daily  committed,  and  robberies  perpetrated,  which  were 
never  traced,  nor  indeed  attempted  to  be  traced ;  aad  profii- 
gacy  and  immorality  obtruded  themselves  every  where.  In 
addition  to  these  disgusting  features,  the  oppression  and  de- 
bauchery which  naturally  spring  from  the  system  of  slaveiy, 
and  are  peculiar  to  it,  filled  up  the  frightful  picture  of  mis-  . 
rule  which  this  new  connection  presented  to  its  Lieutenant 
Governor  on  hb  arrival.  Not  only  were  his  prospects  chee^ 
less  and  discouraging  in  the  respects  already  mentioned,  but 
he  had  to  assodate  with,  and  seek  co-operation  from,  men 
who  had  long  acted  under  this  system,  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  his  own  views,  and  who  might  therefore  be  reasonably 
supposed  disinclined,  through  habit,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
changes  which  it  would  be  his  wish  to  introduce. 

Entering  on  his  career  of  public  duty  at  Bencoolen  under 
such  inauspicious  circumstances,  he  nevertheless  formed  with 
coolness,  and  pursued  with  steadiness  and  perseverance,  his 
plans  of  reform.  He  appears  to  have  given  his  earliest  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  forced  service  and  slavery.  Of  the 
former,  he  traced  the  history  with  great  accuracy :  the  Malay 
law  stipulated,  it  appeared,  that  after  the  decease  of  a  debtor, 
his  children,  in  the  first  instance,  and,  after  their  death,  the 
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vill^;e  to  which  he  belimged,  should  be  still  liable  for  the 
debt.  Thus  not  only  the  original  contractors  were  rendered 
slave  debtors,  as  they  are  termed,  but  their  ofi&pring,  and 
eventually  the  people  in  general,  were  reduced  to  the  same 
hapless  state.  Under  the  plea  of  recovering  debts,  and  con- 
sidering the  people  as  debtors,  they  were  compelled  to  work ; 
and  as  the  colony,  in  fact,  contained  no  equitable  court  for  the 
impartial  adjudication  of  all  the  numberless  questions  which 
must  constantly  arise  between  debtor  and  creditor,  the  system 
in  its  operation  became  one  of  lawless  violence  and  oppres- 
sion on  the  one  hand,  and  of  constantly  recurring,  though  but 
too  frequently  hopeless,  resistance  on  the  other. 

Of  African  slaves,  or  Caffres,  the  property  of  government, 
there  wer^  when  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  arrived,  (meti, 
women,  and  children,}  upwards  of  two  hundred;  b^ngmosdy 
the  children  of  slaves  originally  purchased  by  the  East  India 
Company :  that  mode  of.  keeping  up  or  augmenting  their 
number  having  of  course  been  discontinued,  in  obedience  to 
the  act  of  the  British  le^lature  which  abolished  the  sUve 
trade.  The  Caffres  had  been  considered  as  indispensable  for 
the  duties  of  the  place;  they  were  employed  in  loading  and 
unloading  die  Company's  ships,  and  other  hard  work,  for 
which  free  labourers  might  have  been  engaged  with  great 
advantage  to  the  employer.  No  care  was  taken  of  the  morals 
of  the  Caffies;  in  consequence  of  which,  most  of  them  were 
dissolute  and  depraved;  the  women  living  in  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  the  public  convicts.  This,  it  was  stated,  was 
permitted  for  the  purpose  of  "  keeping  up  the  breed ;"  but 
the  children,  in  the  few  cases  where  children  were  produced, 
were  left  to  a  state  of  nature  vice,  and  wretchedness ;  and  the 
whole  establishment  had  for  many  years  been  cat  the  decline, 
both  as  it  respects  numbers'  and  efficiency. 

Yet  there  were  not  wanting  persons  in  Bencoolen  as  in 
England,  who  eulogised  this  system  as  Uie  perfection  of  human 
policy,  and  asserted  that  the  Company's  Caffres  were  happier 
than  free  men.  Such  were  not  the  views  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Raffles,  who,  folly  convinced  of  the  contrary,  caused 
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tfae  whole  of  the  Company's  slaves  to  be  brought  before  the 
first  Assembly  of  the  native  Chiefs  of  Sumatra  that  took  place 
efter  his  arrival,  and  after  explaining  to  them  the  principles 
and  views  of  the  British  government,  with  r^isrd  to  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  generally,  he  gave  to  each  of  the  slaves  a  cer^ 
rificate  of  freedom.  To  the  old  and  infirm,  small  stipends 
were  also  allotted  for  subsistence  during  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  This  measure  made  a  considerable  impressimi  at 
the  time,  and  promised  to  be  followed  by  the  most  favourable 
results.  Indeed,  Sir  Tliomas  Stamford  Raffles  continued  long 
enough  at  Bencoolen  to  enjoy  the  satis&ction  of  passing  a 
regulation  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  native  duels,  by 
which  slavery  was  eventually  abolished,  and  the  laws  regard- 
ing debtors  so  modified  as  to  render  them  consistent  with  the 
I»indples  of  the  British  govemmmt. 

Many  other  important  reforms  were  effected  by  this  gentle- 
man during  bis  residence  at  Bencoolen,  of  which  the  following 
call  for  particular  notice. 

The  revenues  arising  to  the  government  from  the  gaming 
aud  cock-fighting  farms  were  relinquished,  and  these  vicious 
sports  prohibited. 

The  property  in  the  soil  was  recognised,  and  the  relation 
between  the  chiefs  of  districts  and  the  cultivating  classes  ad- 
justed. For  a  forced  cultivation  of  the  soU  was  substituted  a 
free  cultivation ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  considerable 
extension  of  agriculture,  and  a  rapid  and  successful  progress 
in  the  cultivation  of  co^e,  sugar,  pepper,  and  rice.  Particu- 
lar encouragement  was  ^ven  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  with 
a  view  of  rendering  the  settlement  independent  of  fbre^ 
supplies.  To  the  enlightened  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford 
RafBes  nothing  speared  more  absurd,  than  to  allow  the  in- 
habitants of  an  isc^ted  colony  like  Fort  Marlborough,  need- 
lessly to  d^>end  for  their  daily  supply  of  food  upon  all  the 
contingencies  which  attend  importation  from  distant  countries. 

The  police  of  Bencoolen,  than  which  scarcely  any  thing 
could  be  more  defective  when  he  took  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment, underwent  several  important  modifications  and  improv 
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ments.  In  the  absence  of  any  adequate  judicial  authori^, 
empowering  bim  to  act  under  the  sanction  of  tbe  king  and 
British  parliament,  be  obtained  from  the  cbie&  of  tbe  country 
a  provisional  treaty,  wbich'authorised  him,  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Company,  to  administer  tbe  country  according  to  equi^, 
justice,  and  good  policy.  Under  tbe  sanction  of  this  treaty, 
he  presided  in  a  local  institution  called  the  Pangerang's 
Court,  and  with  tbe  assistance  of  the  chie^  disposed  of  all 
questimis  respecting  property  or  police  wbidi  were  brought 
before  him.  By  these  measures,  confidence  between  the 
Eunq>ean  settlers  and  natives  was  restOTed,  so  as  to  render 
it  practicable  for  him  to  repeal  an  old  r^ulation,  vhich  pn^ 
hibited  tbe  inbabilants  from  wearing  their  cresses  and  other 
weapons  within  the  town  of  Marlborough. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  also  dismissed  the  mounted 
body  guard,  which  had  been  in  attendance  on  the  chief  au- 
thority, and  reduced  the  military  centinels.  "  Thus,"  he 
observes,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  **  by  showing  the  confidence 
I  peirsonally  placed  in  the  inhabitants,  I  seemed  to  raise  them 
in  dieir  own  estimation,  and  in  some  d^;ree  to  relieve  them 
from  the  listlessness  in  which  I  found  them.  And  now  that 
the  gaming  and  cock-fighting  larms  are  fhscontinued,  and  an 
idea  is  gone  abroad  that  every  one  may  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
own  industry,  I  have  reason  to  hope  the  day  is  not  fat  distant, 
when  I  may  be  able"  to  place  the  Malayan  character  in  a 
di&reot  light  from  thatin  which  it  has  been  for  many  years 
viewed." 

Tbe  last  to  be  here  noticed,  but  certainly  not  the  least 
important  measure  of  hb  administration  in  Sumatra,  was  tbe 
establishment  of  naUve  schools  at  Bencoolen,  and  the  steps 
taken  by  him  to  ensure  then-  establishment  throughout  tbe 
country  in  every  direction.  He  had  long  been  well  known  as 
the  uncompromising  friend  of  universal  education.  In  the 
year  1819  be  ^tered  largely  into  tbe  discussion  of  tbe  sub- 
ject, in  an  excellent  but  yet  unpublished  memoir,  which  he 
submitted,  through  the  superior  authorities  in  India,  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  England.     Of  this  paper  it  would  ber  , 
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impossible  here  to  give  an  analysis.  It  developes  the  views  of 
a  benevoleDce,  which  embraced  the  whole  Eastern  archipelago; 
contains  much  valuable  information  respecting  that  country, 
and  the  character  of  the  people ;  and  supports  the  plans  of 
the  writer  by  reasonings  which  appear  to  be  unanswerable. 
The  general  measure  received  the  sanction  of  the  authorities 
in  En^and,  and  he  was  allowed  to  carry  his  plans  of  education 
into  execution  at  Bencoolen. 

While  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  held  this  government, 
(bvourable  as  peace  was  to  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition, 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  colonists,)  he  had  not  the  felicity 
of  enjoying  it  altogether  without  interruption.  Some  proceed- 
ings of  the  Dutch  Commissioners,  in  crainection  with  the 
Sultan  of  Falembang,  drew  from  him  a  spirited  remonstrance 
gainst  measures  which  he  ctmsidered  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
encroachments  on  the  rights  or  possessions  of  his  country. 
This  discussion  involved  him  for  a  considerable  lime  in  an 
anxious  and  laborious  correspondence,  in  which  he  asserted, 
with  manly  firmness  and  dignity,  the  fiiir  pretensions  of  Great 
Britain. 

With  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  British  interests  and 
the  honour  of  the  British  name  in  the  Eastern  seas,  while  he 
held  this  government,  he  also  projected'  and  executed  two 
measures  unconnected  with  its  details,  which  it  will  be  proper 
here  to  notice. 

The  first  of  these  measures  was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty, 
or  Uealies,  with  the  chie&  of  a  small  island,  situated  off  the 
south  coast  of  Sumatra,  called  Pulo  Neas.  This  trea^  was  a 
measure  rather  of  benevolence  than  of  policy.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  who  rank  among  the  most  beautilul  and 
vrell-formed  specimens  of  the  human  &mily,  have,  from  that 
very  circumstance,  excited  the  cupidity  of  almost  all  the  Ma- 
homedan  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  it  is  believed  have 
been  long  in  the  practice  of  trading  to  this  island  for  slaves, 
and  the  most  shocking  scenes  of  plunder  and  rapine  have 
been  the  necessary  consequence.  So  extensive  has  been  the 
traffic  in  the  ill-starred  inhabitants  of  Pulo  Neas,  that  Neas 
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slaves  are  well  known  all  over  the  East,  and  highly  prized  for 
their  superior  comeliness  and  artless  manners,  which  qualities 
have  every  where  obtained  for  them  the  highest  price.  It  was 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  this  hateful  traffic^ 
in  connection  with  some  not  veiy  great  commercial  advantages 
which  it  was  thought  would  result  from  the  arrangement,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  took  the  island  under  British 
protection  by  a  treaty,  which  was  never  confirmed. 

The  other  measure  just  referred  to  was  the  establishment  of 
a  British  settlement  on  the  Island  of  iSng^iore,  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malayan  peninsula.  While 
this  measure  was  under  discussion,  some  diversity  of  <4>inion 
existed  as  to  its  expediency,  but  respecting  which  the  superior 
discernment  of  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  left  no  doubt  upon  his  mind. 
He  therefore,  early  in  the  year  1819,  charged  himself  with 
the  responsibility  of  proceeding  in  person  direct  from  Prince 
of  Wales'  Island,  whither  he  had  been  to  consult  with  its 
governor,  and  in  the  course  of  not  more  than  ten  days  from 
his  quitting  Penang,  viz.  oa  the  S9th  of  February,  1819,  suc- 
ceeded in  hoisting  the  British  flag  upcm  Singapore  which  he 
declared  a  firee  port. 

Th«f  bestrcommendatitm  of  this  enterprise  Is  its  surprising 
success,  which  more  than  realized  even  the  sanguine  expect- 
aticms  of  its  prelector.  £3q>erience  has  proved  that  Singapore 
is  peculiarly  elij^bly  situated  with  relation  to  the  whole  Eastern 
uchipelago,  to  China,  and  to  India,  £»■  an  extended  comi- 
merce,  if  held  as  a  free  port  mider  British  protection. 

Its  populstJcHi,  previously  to  its  occupation  for  this  purpose, 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  souls;  but  in  leas 
Uian  two  years  from  that  date,  it  exceeded  ten  thousand. 
During  this  period  (two  years),  not  less  than  two  thousand 
ei^  hundred  and  dghty-nine  vessels  are  stated  to  have  en- 
tered the  port,  of  which  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  vrere 
owned  and  commanded  by  Europeans,  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  six  by  natives.  Ili^r  united  tonnage  exceeded 
two  hundred  thousand  tons.  The  value  of  its  commerce  in 
the  first  two  years  was  esdmated  at  five  millions  of  dollars.  In 
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the  year  1822  it  had  augmented  to  eight  million  five  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven^-cHie  dollars, 
and  in  I82S,  to  thirteen  million  two  hundred  and  sutty-^ght 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninefy-seven  dollars.  The  na- 
tives of  all  the  neighbouring  states  resorted  to  it  in  abundance 
with  goods  OT  bullion,  and  many  of  them  have  erected  houses 
and  large  warehouses  on  the  island. 

For  the  government  of  this  settlement,  a  few  simple  but 
highly  important  regulations  were  framed ;  and  for  the  im- 
mediate preservation  of  order,  and  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  a  local  magistracy  was  instituted  by  Sir  Hiomas' 
Stamford  Raffles ;  the  nu^trates  to  act  under  the  Resident 
who  was  the  representative  of  the  British  govenunent  upon 
the  island.  They  were  selected  from  such  British  inhabitants 
as  were  of  Uie  greatest  influence  and  respectabili^  in  the  set- 
riemoit,  whose  names  were  enrolled  for  that  purpose.  They 
held  the  Resident's  commissicHi,  taking  it  in  turns  to  act  as 
sitUng  magistrate ;  and  once  in  a  quarter,  or  oftener,  as  occa- 
sion might  require,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  nature  of  quarter 
sessions,  for  the  hearing  and  deciding  of  cases  which  mig^ 
exceed  the  authority  of  a  single  magistrate,  and  doing  all  such 
things  as  ore  usually  done  at  quarter  sessidns  in  Eng^d,  as 
fiu-  as  the  object  and  nature  of  that  institution  could  be  con- 
sidered i^plicable  to  the  circiun  stances  of  the  settlemaat. 

For  the  adjustment  of  small  debts,  the  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  decide  in  a  summary  manner  within  a  limited 
amount :  and  the  assistuit  to  the  Resident  was  authorised  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Notary  Public 

It  being  expedient  that  an  authority  should  exist  for  the 
enactment  irom  time  to  time  of  such  local  laws  and  regular- 
tioos  as  the  drcamstances  of  the  settlement  might  require 
the  Resident  was  empowered  to  pass  such  regulations  by  ^id 
wiUi  the  advice  of  the  magistrates,  sulgect  to  the  confirmadcm 
of  Ae  Governor-General,  in  Council,  of  Bengal,  and  "  pro- 
dded always,  that  such  laws  and  regulations  are  of  a  local 
nature,  and  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  an' 
known  British  law  or  usage." 
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In  legislating  for  this  settlement,  the  slave  trade  and  slavery 
were  expressly  prohibited.  No  individual  could  be  imported 
for  sale,  transferred,  or  sold  as  a  slave,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  settlement ;  or,  having  his  or  her  fixed  residence  in 
the  island,  can  now  "  be  considered  or  treated  as  a  slave 
under  any  denominaUon,  condition,  colour,  or  pretence  what- 
ever." The  usages  respecting  bond  debtors  were  of  course 
materially  modified,  and  a  continued  i^tdence  of  twelve 
months  at  Singapore  was  declared  to  constitute  a  fixed  resi- 
dence, and  to  entide  the  party  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  British 
constitution.  The  government  of  this  settlement  b  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  resident  counsellor,  and  is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  Prince  of  Wales'  IsUnd,  and  Ma- 
lacca, under  the  authority  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Experience  has  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy  the 
policy  and  wisdom  of  this  measure  in  all  its  details,  which 
^o  have  been  corroborated  by  the  united  and  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  connected  with  the 
commerce  of  the  east,  delivered  before  Parliament  under  very 
solemn  sanctions.  A  list  of  those  individuals  who  have  ex- 
pressed &vourabIe  opinions  of  the  Sing^>ore  establishment, 
would  include  the  names  of  Craufiird,  Mitchell,  Fairlie,  Glad- 
stone) Grant,  and  several  others.  "  The  island  of  Sincapor^" 
says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  at  present  in  our  possession,  is  con- 
sidered extremely  eligible  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  aod  ex- 
change of  commodities  with  those  nations  lying  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Straits  of  Malacca."  "  With  respect  to  what  are  called 
the  Oriental  Islands,"  says  Mr,  Mitchell,  '*  I  certainly  am  of 
opinion  that  a  very  considerable  trade  might  be  created  if 
those  asstslances  were  ^ven  which  are  now  wanting ;  I  mean 
ports,  where  our  ships  could  land  th^  outward  cargoes,  and 
purchase  their  homeward  cargoes  with  safety;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Island  of  Sincapore,  in  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  Strmls  of  Malacca."  Messrs.  Craufurd,  Fairlie,  and 
others,  expressed  themselves  to  the  same  effect.  The  late 
Mr.  Qiorles  Grant,  in  particular,  whose  competency  of  .judg- 
metit  few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  quesdon,  remarked  that 
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ha  bad  tamed  his  thoughts  to  Sincapore,  that  he  had  con- 
sidered the  positioD  and  the  occupation  of  the  place  to  be  very 
important  to  the  British  interests,  that  he  wbhed  it  might  be 
found  consistent  with  the  ri^ts  of  the  two  nations,  that  Great 
Britain  might  keep  possession  of  it  He  thought  it  reniark- 
abty  well  situated  to  be  a  considerable  emporium  m  the  east- 
ern teas-  He  bad  no  doubt  that  it  would  socm  rise  (as  in  fact 
it  has  riseo)  to  great  magnitude  and  importance.  He  remem- 
bered wett  being  struck  with  how  much  had  been  done  in  a 
short  time  both  as  to  the  resort  of  people  as  Sjettlers,  and  of 
Bbq>ping  for  trade,  remembering  that  it  was  quite  an  unoccu- 
pied spot  when  taken  possession  of. 

"  If,"  Mr.  Grant  adds^  with  reference  to  the  distinguished 
■nt^ect  of  this  memoir,  "  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the 
conduct  of  any  individual,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  whole 
proceedings  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  have  been 
marked  wkh  great  intdligence,  and  great  zeal  tor  the  interests 
rf  his  conotry." 

A  most  convincing  proof  of  the  intelligence  displayed  by 
St  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  in  the  establishment  of  Singa- 
pore, is  the  exoellent  constitution  of  government  under  which 
he  placed  it,  and  which  has  been  already  bri^y  described. 
His  wisdom  and  discernment  were  no  doubt  apparent  in  the 
choice  of  the  spot  selected  by  him  for  the  settlement  The 
energy  oC  his  character  was  manifested  by  the  promptitude 
and  decision  with  which  he  executed  his  design,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  isluid.  But  if  there  be  one  circumstance 
more  than  any  other,  which  sImws  a  combinaUon  of  those 
qualities  with  a  high  degree  of  benevolent  feeling,  which  ma- 
oi&atB  great  intelligence  and  p^at  benignity  united,  it  is  the 
care  wluch  he  took  to  guard  his  intant  establishment  against 
that  bane  of  all  ct^nial  speculation,  slavbbt. 

lie  reault  lias  been  such  as  every  wise  man  and  sound  poli- 
tidan  wiuild  expect,  and  is  well  calculated  to  impart  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  even  to  the  xaoat  unlxactable  advocates  of  the  odious 
^tem  so  long  pursued  in  the  western  world.  Had  Sir  Tho- 
nas  Stamford  Aaffles,  instead  of  h<dding  out  to  the  inhi^itaots 
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of  Singapore  the  liberty  and  personal  security  which  are  pro- 
per to  the  British  constitutton,  and  ought  to  be  enjt^ed  to  all 
countries  which  bear  that  name,  and  instead  of  admitting 
them  to  colonize  on  the  easiest  ima^able  terms,  proceeded 
to  people  the  island  by  importations  of  Afiican  or  any  other 
slaves,  and  had  he  transcribed  for  their  government  a  few 
pages  of  the  Jamaica  or  of  any  other  of  the  slave  codes  (ma- 
tured as  we  are  told  those  codes  have  been  by  the  wisdom  of 
experience  1)  there  would  have  been  at  thb  day  in  Singaporej 
just  as  many  inhabitants  as  its  rulers  could  find  chtuns  to  h<Jd 
there,  and  just  as  much  work  done  by  them  as  could  be  ex- 
torted from  unwilling  labourers  by  the  mechanical  operadoa 
of  the  lash,  or  the  thumb-screw ;  or  rather,  which  is  more 
probably  the  East  India  Company,  true  to  their  interests,  and 
wise  to  discern  them,  and  profiting  also  by  their  long  expe- 
rience at  Bencoolen,  would  ere  this  have  abandoned  the  island^ 
writing  off  the  expense  it  had  occasioned  to  them,  as  a  heavy 
disbursement  connected  with  an  abortive  attempt  to  profit  and 
loss.  But  such  has  not  been,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  never 
will  be,  the  case  with  Singapore.  There,  a  fiiee,  well^pro- 
tected  commerce  creates  wealth,  and  wealth  commands  indus- 
try, to  any  extent  which  the  exigencies  of  that  commerce  may 
require.  The  pec^le  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure.  All 
ranks  enjoy  the  cheering  sunshine  of  hope<  and  feel  that 
powerihl  motive  to  exertion  in  fiiU  operation  among  them :  and 
OS  the  effect  of  such  principles  has  hitherto  been,  so  it  may  be 
presumed  that  it  will  continue  to  be,  — prosperity.    . 

Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  made  his  last  visit  to  Snga- 
pore  in  the  year  1S2S.  He  then  founded  there  an  iostitntion 
designed  to  consist  of  a  college,  with  library  and  museum, 
for  the  study  of  Anglo-Chinese  literature,  and  of  branch 
schools  in  the  Chinese  and  Malayan  languages.  With  this 
coU^^e  it  was  his  origin^  wish  to  have  incorporated  a  similar 
instjtudon  previously  formed  by  Drs.  fi£lne  and  Morriscm  at 
Malacca ;  but  that  part  of  the  design  was  abandoned.  Towards 
the  establishment  of  the  ^gi^re  Collie,  the  snmof  fifteoi 
thousand  dollars  was  raised  by  voluntary  contribution;  aa 
advantageous  allotment  of  land  near  the  town  has  also.been 
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appropriated  for  its  use,  and  each  (^  tfae  depoitments  endowed 
with  an  assignment  of  five  hundred  acres  of  uncleared  ground 
on  the  usual  terms.  To  these  grants  the  founder  of  the 
institution  had  the  satisfitction  of  adding  an  annual  endow- 
ment on  the  part  of  tlte  Company,  whose  authority  he  repre- 
sented, and  before  he  quitted  the  bland,  of  laying  the  first 
ataae  of  the  projected  edifice. 

Very  early  in  the  year  ISS^  the  impaired  state  of  his  con- 
atitution  determined  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  to  relin- 
quish the  government  OT  Fort  Marlborough,  and  return  to 
his  oatire  country.  For  this  purpose  he  chartered  the  country 
ship  Fame,  and  on  the  Sd  of  February  embarked  in  that 
ship  with  a  considerable  property  in  valuables ;  but  his  intended 
vc^age  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  a  most  calamitous  event, 
the  destrucdon  of  the  ship  and  cargo  by  fire.  Shortly  after 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  embarkation, 
when  he  and  his  &mi]y  bad  retired  to  rest,  the  alarm  of 
fire  was  given  in  the  ftxe  part  of  the  ship.  No  sooner 
had  he  discovered  this  to  be  the  |fact,  than  every  exertion 
was  made,  under  his  direction  and  that  of  llie  captain,  to 
saive  the  ship  and  cargo ;  soon,  however,  it  became  evident 
that  the  flames  had  gained  a  height  which  defied  all  attempts 
to  extinguish  them,  and  that  no  alternative  remained  but,  in 
the  last  extremity,  for  those  on  board  to  take  to  the  boats. 
By  means  of  these.  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  his  &mily, 
and  the  commander  and  crew  of  the  Fame,  were  enabled  to 
preserve  their  lives;  and  early  the  next  morning,  afler  having 
spent  a  night  of  the  most  distressing  anxiety  on  the  ocean, 
they  reached  the  shores  of  Sumatra  in  safe^,  at  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles  from  Benooolen.  Of  this  dreadfid 
calamity  (which  was  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
■tewaid  in  drawing  some  brandy  from  a  cask  with  a  naked 
light)  and  of  tJie  admirable  presence  of  mind  exhibited  on  ' 
the  occasion  by  Sir  Thomas  Stamfiird  Raffles,  the  foUowmg 
extract  of  a  letter  from  him  to  a  friend  in  England,  dated 
Bencoolen,  February  4.  1824,  contains  a  most  interesting 
description. 
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"  We  embsrked.on  the  secffliil  instant  in  the  Fame,  and 
sailed  at  day-light  for  England,  with  a  fair  wmd,  and  every 
prospect  of  a  quick  and  comfortable  passage.  The  ship  was 
every  thing  we  could  wish ;  and  having  closed  my  charge  here 
much  to  my  satis&ction,  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  lile.  We  were,  perhaps,  too  happy,  for  in  the  evening 
came  a  sad  reverse.  Sophia  had  just  gone  to  bed,  and  I  had 
thrown  off  half  my  clothes,  when  a  cry  oi  *^e !  ^e !'  roused 
us  trom  our  calm  content,  and  in  five  minutes  the  whole  sliip 
was  in  flames  !  I  ran  to  examine  whence  the  flames  principally 
issued,  and  found  that  the  fire  had  its  origin  immediately 
under  our  cabin.  '  Down  with  the  boats;  where  is  Sophia?' 
'  Here ;'  '  the  children  7  *  here ;'  *  a  rope  to  the  side ;  lower 
Lady  Raffles ;'  '  give  her  to  me,'  says  one ;  <  111  take  her,' 
says  the  Captain.  '  Throw  the  gunpowder  overboard  f  '  it 
cannot  be  got  at,  it  is  tn  the  magazine,  close  to  the  fire  I' 
'  Stand  clear  of  the  powder.  Skuttle  the  water-casks.  Water ! 
water  !  Where's  Sir  Stamford  ?  Come  into  the  boat,  Nel- 
son !  Nelson  !  come  into  the  boat  Push  oS,  push  ofi*; 
stand  clear  of  the  after  part  of  the  ship.' 

"  All  Uiis  passed  much  quicker  than  I  can  write  it,  we 
pushed  off,  and  as  we  did  so,  the  flames  were  issuing  from 
our  cabins,  and  the  whole  of  the  after  part  of  the  ship  was 
in  flames ;  the  masts  and  suls  now  taking  fire,  we  moved  to 
a  distance,  sufficient  to  avoid  the  immediate  explosion ;  ,but 
the  flames  were  now  coming  out  of  the  main  hatchway,  and 
seeing  the  rest  of  the  crew,  with  the  captiun,  &c.  still  on 
board,  we  pulled  back  to  her  under  the  bows,  so  as  to  be 
roost  distant  from  the  powder.  As  we  approathed,  we  per- 
ceived that  the  people  irom  on  board  were  getting  into 
another  boat  on  the  opposite  side ;  she  pushed  cS',  we  hailed 
her,  *  Have  you  all  on  board  T  '  Yes,  all  save  one.'  '  Who 
is  be  ?*  '  Johnson,  sick  in  his  coL'  '  Can  we  save  him  7 
*  No,  impossible.*  The  flames  were  then  issuing  from  the 
hatchway;  at  this  moment,  the  poor  fellow,  scorched,  I 
imagine,  by  the  flames,  roared  out  most  lustily ;  having  run 
upon  the  deck.     '  I  will  go  for  him,'  says  the  captain.     The 
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two  boats  then  came  together,  and  we  took  out  some  of  the 
persons  from  the  c^tain's  boat,  which  was  overladen.  He 
then  pulled  under  the  bowsprit  of  the  ship,  and  picked  the 
poor  fellow  up.  *  Are  you  all  safe?"  '  Yes,  we've  got  the 
nuio ;  all  lives  safe,  thank  God ;  pull  off  from  the  ship ;  keep 
your  eye  on  a  star,  Sir  Stamford  ;  there's  one  barely  mible.' 

"  We  then  hauled  close  to  each  other,  and  found  the 
captain  fortunately  had  a  compass,  but  we  had  no  light  but 
from  the  ship.  Our  distance  from  Bencoolen  we  estimated 
to  be  from  twenty  to  thir^  miles  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  there 
being  no  landing  place  to  the  southward  of  Bencoolen,  our 
only  chance  was  to  r^ain  that  port.  The  captain  then  under- 
took to  lead,  and  we  to  follow  in  a  N.N.E.  course  as  welt  as 
we  could ;  no  chance,  no  possibility  being  left  that  we  could 
again  approach  the  ship,  for  she  was  now  one  splendid  flame 
fore  and  oft  and  aloft,  hep  masts  and  satis  in  a  blaze,  and 
rocking  to  and  ft-o,  threatening  to  fall  in  an  instant.  *  There 
goes  her  mizen-mast;  pull  away,  my  boys;  there  goes  the 
gunpowder,  thank  God.' 

**  You  may  judge  of  our  situation  without  flirther  par- 
ticulars ;  the  alarm  was  ^ven  at  about  twenty  minutes  past 
^ht,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  was  in  flames; 
there  was  not  a  soul  on  board  at  half-past  eight,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards  she  was  one  grand  moss 
of  fire. 

"  My  only  apprehension  was  the  want  of  boats  to  hold 
the  people,  as  there  was  not  time  to  have  got  out  a  long  boat, 
or  made  a  raft,  all  we  had  to  rely  upon  were  two  small  boots, 
which  fortunately  were  lowered  without  accident,  and  in  these 
two  small  open  boats,  without  a  drop  of  water,  or  a  groin  of 
food,  or  a  rag  of  covering,  except  what  we  happened  at  the 
moment  to  have  on  our  bocks,  we  embarked  on  the  wide 
ocean,  thankful  to  God  for  his  mercies.  Poor  Sophia  having 
been  taken  out  of  her  bed,  had  nothing  on  but  a  wrapper, 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings ;  the  children  were  just  as  taken 
out  of  bed,  whence  one  had  been  snatched  afler  the  flames  had 
attacked  it.  In  short,  there  was  not  time  for  any  one  to  think  of 
M  3  O" 
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more  than  two  things :  Can  the  ship  be  saved  ?  No.  Let  us 
svre  ourselves  then ;  —  oil  else  was  swallowed  up  in  one 
great  ruin. 

"  To  make  the  best  'of  our  misfortune,  we  avuled  our- 
selves of  the  light  from  the  ship  to  steer  a  tolerably  good 
course  towards  the  shore ;  she  continued  to  bum  till  about 
midnight,  when  the  salt-petre,  of  which  she  had  two  hundred 
and  &tiy  tons  on  board,  took  iire,  and  sent  up  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  brilliant  flames  that  was  ever  seen,  illuming  the 
horizon  in  every  direction,  to  an  extent  of  not  less  than  fi% 
miles/  and  casting  that  kind  of  blue  light  over  us,  which  is, 
of  all  others,  most  luridly  horrible,  ^e  bumt,  and  con- 
tinued to  flame  in  this  style  for  about  an  hour  or  tw(v  when 
we  lost  sight  of  the  object  in  a  doud  of  smoke. 

"  Neither  Nelson,  norMr.Bell,  ourmedicalfriend,  who  bad 
iccompanied  us,  had  saved  his  coat,  the  tail  of  min^  with  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  served  to  keep  Sophia's  feet  warm,  and 
we  made  breeches  for  the  children  with  our  neckcloths. 
Rain  now  came  on,  but  fortunately  it  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  we  got  dry  again,  —  the  night  became  serene 
and  star-light.  We  were  now  certain  of  our  course,  and  the 
men  behaved  manfully,  —  tliey  rowed  incessantly,  and  with 
good  heart  and  spirit,  and  never  did  poor  mortals  look  out 
more  for  day-light  and  for  land  dian  we  did.  Not  that  our 
suSerhigB  or  grounds  of  comptunt  were  any  thing  to  what 
has  often  be&llen  others,  but  from  Sophia's  ddicate  health, 
as  well  as  my  own,  and  the  stormy  nature  of  our  coast,  I 
felt  perfectly  convinced  we  were  unable  to  undeigo  starvation, 
and  exposure  to  sun  and  weather  many  days ;  and,  aware  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  I  feared  we  mi^t  fall  to  the 
southward  of  the  port 

*'  At  day-light  we  recognized  the  coast  and  Rat  Island, 
which  gave  us  great  spirits ;  and  though  we  found  oursdves 
much  to  the  southward  of  the  port,  we  considered  ourselves 
almost  at  home.  Sophia  had  gone  through  the  night  better 
dian  could  have  been  expected,  and  we  continued  to  pull  on 
with  all  our  strength.     About  eight  or  nine  o'clock  we  saw  a 
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ship  standing  to  us  from  the  Roads ;  the;  had  seen  the  flame 
on  sbor^  and  sent  out  vessels  in  all  directions  to  our  relief, 
and  here  cert^nly  came  a  Minister  of  Providence,  in  the 
character  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  first  person  I 
recognized  was  one  nf  our  missionaries.  They  gave  us  a 
bucket  of  water,  said  we  took  the  obtain  on  board  as  a  pilot. 
The  wind,  however,  was  adverse,  and  we  could  not  reach  the 
shore,  and  took  to  the  ship,  where  we  got  some  refreshment, 
and  shelter  from  the  sun.  By  this  time,  Sophia  was  quite 
exhausted,  feinting  continually.  About  two  o'clock,  we 
landed  safe  and  sound,  and  no  words  of  mine  can  do  justice 
to  the  expressions  of  feeling,  sympathy,  and  kindness,  with 
which  we  were  hailed  by  every  one.  If  any  proof  had  been 
wanting  that  my  administration  had  heen  satisfactory,  here  we 
had  it  unequivocally  from  all;  there  was  not  a  dry  eye,  and 
as  we  drove  back  to  our  former  home,  loud  was  the  cry  of 
'  God  be  praised  !'  — 

"  But  enough,  and  I  will  tmly  add,  that  we  are  now 
greatly  recovered,  in  good  spirits,  and  busy  at  work  in  get- 
ting ready-made  clothes  for  present  use.  We  went  to  bed  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  did  not  awake  till  ^  this 
morning.  Sophia  had  nearly  as  sound  a  sleep,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  bruise  or  two,  and  a  little  pain  in  the  bones 
from  &dgue,  we  have  nodiing  to  complain  of. 

"  The  property  which  I  have  lost,  on  the  most  moderfite 
estimate,  cannot  be  less  than  S0,000/. ;  I  might  almost  say 
SO^OO(M.  But  the  loss  which  I  have  to  r^^ret  beyond  all,  is 
my  papers  and  drawings  ;  all  my  papers,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  my  notes  and  observations,  with  memoirs  and 
collections,  suffident  for  a  fidl  and  ample  history,  not  only  of 
Sumatra,  but  of  Borneo,  and  every  other  island  in  these 
seas ;  my  intended  account  of  the  establishment  of  Singapore; 
the  history  of  my  own  administration ;  grammars,  diction- 
aries, .  and  vocabularies ;  and  last,  not  least,  a  grand  m^  of 
Sumatra,  on  which  I  hod  been  employed  since  my  first 
arrival  here,  and  on  which,  for  the  last  six  months,  'I  had  be- 
stowed almost  my  whole  undivided  attention  :  —  this,  how- 
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erer,  was  not  all,  —  all  my  collecdons  in  natural  history, 
and  my  splendid  collecti<m  of  drawings,  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand in  number,  with  all  the  Taluable  papers  and  notes  of  my 
friends  Arnold  and  Jack;  and,  to  conclade,  I  will  merely 
notice,  that  there  was  scarce  an  unknown  anintal,  bird,  beast, 
or  fish,  or  an  interesting  plant,  which  we  had  not  on  board. 
A  living  tapir,  a  new  species  of  tiger,  splendid  pheasanbi, 
&C.  (kc.  all  doTnesticaied  for  the  voyage.  We  were,  in  short, 
in  this  respect  a  perfect  Noah's  ark.  All — all  —  has 
perished ;  but  thank  Odd,  onr  Hves  hare  been  spared,  and  we 
do  not  repine. 

"  Oar  plan  is  to  get  another  sh^  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
I  think  you  may  still  expect  us  In  July. " 

After  his  return  to  Fort  Mailborough,  Sir  Thomas  Stam- 
ford Raffles  did  not  resume  the  functions  of  govemmenL 
He  remained  there  till  April,  when  he  finally  embarked  for 
England  in  the  ship  Mariner,  and  arrived  in  London  in  the 
month  of  August,  1824. 

While  walking  in  St,  James's  Street,  within  a  few  mondw 
after  his  return  to  England,  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, the  effect  of  which  made  an  evident  impression  on  his 
constitution. 

Having  purchased  Some  property  at  Highwood,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hendon,  A^ddlesex,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles  principally  lived  there,  in  a  very  retired  manner,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  with 
the  exception  of  a  bilious  attack  under  which  he  had  labourad 
fer  some  days,  there  was  nothing  in  bis  appearance  to  create 
Ae  least  apprehension  that  the  fatal  hour  was  so  near.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day,  be  retired  to  rest  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock,  his  usual  hour  when  in  the  country.  On  the 
following  morning  at  five  o'clock,  it  being  discovered  that  he 
had  left  his  room  before  riie  time  at  which  he  generally  got 
up,  six  o'clock,  Lady  Raffles  immediately  rose,  and  found  him 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  in  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility.  Medici  aid  was  promptly  procured,  and  every 
means  resorted  to,  to  restore  animation,  but  the  vital  spark 
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had  ded.  The  body  was  opened,  under  ihe  directicm  of  Sr 
Sverard  HcHne,  the  same  day,  who  pronounced  bis  death  to 
bore  been  caused  by  an  tqmplectic  attack  beytnid  the  controul 
of  aU  human  pov«r.  It  was  likewise  apparent,  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  deceased  most  for  some  time  past  have  been 
most  intense.  His  constitution  had  Buffered  much  during  his 
long  residence  in  India,  and  in  the  anxious  and  zealous  dis- 
charge of  die  important  duties  which  devolved  upon  him 
there.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  made  by  Sir 
Everard  Home  of  the  result  of  his  examination : — 

"  On  inspecting  the  body  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  July,  1826,  the  following 
morbid  appearances  were  observed : 

"  Upon  removing  the  cranium,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
right  frontal  bone  was  twice  the  thickness  of  the  lefl ;  this 
must  be  imputed  to  the  effects  of  the  sun  in  India,  since  it  is 
a  common  occurrence  in  those  who  have  resided  long  in  hot 
climates.  The  outer  covering  of  the  brain  was  in  a  highly 
inflamed  state,  which  had  been  of  long  continuance,  from  the 
thickness  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  In  one  part,  imme- 
diately upon  the  sinciput,  this  vasculosis  exceeded  any  thing 
I  had  ever  seen.  In  the  right  ventricle  of  the  br^  there  was 
a  coagulum  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  e^,  and  a  quantity  of 
bloody  seruiA  escaped,  which  measured  six  ounces.  This 
extravasation  of  blood,  which  had  been  almost  instantaneous, 
was  the  cause  of  immediate  death,  so  far  as  the  faculties  of 
the  bnun  are  concerned.  In  the  other  viscera  of  the  body 
there  was  no  appearance  connected  with  disease. 

(Signed)  "  EvEKARD  Home." 

Of  a  character  possessing  so  much  interest  as  the  distin- 
guidted  individual  of  whose  public  life  the  foregoing  is  a  brief 
oarrative,  it  would  be  desirable  to  exhibit  a  fuU-Iength  por- 
trait, bat  of  this  neither  time  nor  space  will  admit  It  must 
suffice  cursorily  to  observe,  that  his  liurary  qualifications  were 
highly  respectaUe ;  that  his  style  was  elegant,  bis  ^iplication 
to  study  intense,  and  his  habits  of  research  laborious.     |je 
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also  ^ipears  to  hare  been  a  maa  of  unquestionable  benavo- 
leoce,  and  to  have  been  influenced  by  an  enlightened  policy. 
ThU  be  evinced  by  avowing  and  acting  upon  tiie  opinion,  that 
the  relaUon  between  colonies  and  those  which  are  in  common 
parlance  called  their  parent  states,  implies  more  than  mere 
exaction  by  the  latter,  and  obedience  from  the  former.  He 
considered  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  governors  to  cultivate  and 
improve,  as  well  as  to  defend,  the  people  who  were  subjected 
to  their  authori^ ;  and  in  the  govemmeots  which  he  admi- 
nistered, he  endeavoured,  not  unsuccessfiitly,  to  fiilfil  tliis  first 
du^.  Possessed  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  in  whatever  situa- 
tion he  was  placed  he  meditated  great  objects ;  some  of  which 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  realize.  The  projects  wluch  he 
formed  while  he  was  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Islmid,  were  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  the  whole  Eastern  archipelago.  He  there 
examined  the  Malay  character,  that  he  might  improve  it ;  and 
accordingly,  when  he  had  obtained  the  government  of  Java, 
he  essayed  nothing  less  than  its  complete  reformation,  by  the 
abrogation  of  some  of  the  worst  principles  tuul  practices  which 
can  deform  society,  and  by  the  introduction  of  means  of  moral 
advancement,  till  then  almost  unknown,  or  long  neglected,  in 
that  interesting  part  of  the  globe.  The  practices  and  princi- 
ples which  he  sought  to  extirpate,  were  cruelty,  granny,  fraud, 
and  ignorance ;  those  which  it  appears  to  have  )een  his  wish 
to  introduce  Vere  knowledge  and  justice,"^^  the  efficient 
administration  of  equal  laws,  the  recognition  of  personal  and 
relative  rights,  the  totid  abolition  of  bond  service  and  slavery, 
and  by  education. 

At  Bencoolen  he  acted  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  same  ends.  There  also  he  found  slavery ;  and, 
having  there  the  power,  he  efiected  its  destruction  by  an  act 
of  authority.  He  also  found  there  a  want  of  judidal  institu- 
tions, and  he  supplied  the  deficiency  by  the  best  substitute 
which  he  could  devise.  The  cock-fighting  and  gaming,  which 
had  long  been  patronised  by  the  government,  he  prohibited ; 
and  he  revived,  endowed,  and  extended  institutions  for  general 
education.     To  this  latter  object  he  eamesdy  directed  'the 
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attcntioD  tf  the  Europeao  inhabitants  in  his  last  partiiig 
address  to  them  before  the  destnicUoa  of  the  Fame.  "  We 
liave  here,"  he  observed,  "  our  schools,  our  press ;  our  mis- 
sicmaries  are  working  wonders;  the  very  tone  and  state  of 
socie^  have  essentially  changed  for  the  better ;  and  in  refer- 
ring you  to  the  reports  this  day  delivered  of  the  Agricnltoral 
Society,  and  of  the  Committee  for  superintending  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Native  Inhabitants,  I  have  only  to  reconmiend  a 
continuance  of  the  same  means  which  have  hitfae'rto  proved  so 
successful  for  exciting  the  industry  and  improving  the  moral 
condition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  objects  of  our  institutions 
here,  though  they  may  at  present  be  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicini^  of  Bencoolen,  embrace  the  whole  of  Sumatra,  a  field 
too  interesting  and  important  for  me  to  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  it  on  the  present  occasion." 

In  the  establishment  of  Singapore  he  united  a  sound  com- 
mercial policy,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  with  an 
enlarged  philanthropy.  He  had  ascertained  the  causes  which 
combined  to  separate  the  Chinese,  the  Malays,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  continental  India,  into  three  distinct  and  somewhat 
discordant  branches  of  the  human  lamily.  Hie  project  of  an 
entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  these  countries  had  been  tried  at 
Rhio,  and  &iled  chiefly,  as  he  folt  assured,  through  the  want 
of  adequate  protection  for  the  persons  and  commerce  of  those 
who  visited  it.  Perceiving  that  Singapore  possessed  all  the 
local  advantages  of  Rhio,  and  some  which  that  island  did  not 
possess,  and  that  it  was  easily  obtq^ble,  and  as  easily  defen- 
sible, by  the  British  government,  he  hesitated  not  to  charge 
himself  with  the  responsibility  of  planting  there  the  British 
flag.  It  appears  by  a  paragraph  in  the  same  address,  from 
which  a  quotation  has  already  been  given,  that  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  Singapore  he  designed  to  connect  the  greatest 
moral  benefits  with  political  and  commercial  advantages : — 

"  Europeans,"  he  observes,  *'  have  been  permitted  to  hold 
land  at  Singapore,  and  if  the  measures  which  are  in  progress 
for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  maffStncy,  and  equal 
and  humane  laws  to  all  and  every  one  alike,  should  succeed, 
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we  ma;  b<qM  that  tt  will  afibrd  doe  security  for  person  aad 
property ;  and  that,  united  with  the  ^irts  of  the  Stog^wre 
Institutioii,  the  tracts  of  which  are  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
juet  and  Christian  principles  of  its  establishment,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge  to  all  around, 
according  to  its  means*  we  may  one  day  see  Singapore,  not 
only  the  centre  of  commerce,  but  the  centre  of  civilisation 
also." 

Hie  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  will  live  .in 
British  histoi^-,  not  among  warriors,  but  among  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  as  a  philantbropbt  and  statesman  of  the 
very  first  eminence.  Time  alone  can  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  debt  which  the  nation  owes  to  his  memory  and  to  his 
&mily :  but  it  will  be  by  alt  acknowledged,  that  to  the  public 
he  was  a  valuable  servant,  and,  io  connection  with  the  British 
possessions  in  the  East,  a  most  powerful  agent  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  great  designs  which  he  formed,  and  the 
measures  he  pursued,  if  followed  up  as  a  part  of  her  colonial 
policy,  will  exalt  the  character  of  Great  Britain  far  more  than 
her  proudest  victories  have  ever  done. 

Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  had  the  honour  of  a  share  ip 
the  esteem  of  his  Majesty ;  and  be  enjoyed  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  not  a  few  individuals  of  eminence,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia ;  some  of  whom  were  of  exalted  rank,  and  others  of 
high  literary  character;  the  latter  description  includes  Dr. 
Morrison,  the  author  of  the  Chinese  Grammar  and  Diction- 
ary; Sir  George  Staunton,  the  author  of  the  Embassy  to 
China ;  Dr.  Wilkins,  the  Ea^  India  Company's  Librarian ; 
and  almost  every  other  orientalist  of  celebrity. 

Of  the  excellence  of  Su-  Hiomas  Stamford  Raffles'  private 
character,  and  of  the  virtues  of  his  hearty  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  strongly.  There  never  was  a  man  more  deservedly 
endeared  to  his  &mily  and  friends,  or  more  deefdy  lamented 
by  them. 

His  own  publications  wer^  "  The  History  of  Java,"  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  appeared  in  1817,  in  two  vols,  ito.; 
and  "  Finlayson's  Mission  to  Siaai,  with  Memoirs  of  the 
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Author,  by  Sir  T.  S.  Baffles,"  1822,  one  vol.  Svo.  Some 
time  after  his  return  to  England,  he  edited  "  The  Malay 
Annals"  of  the  late  Dr.  Leyden ;  to  which  he  prefixed  an 
introduction.  He  is  also  known  to  have  left  some  literary 
projects  unexecuted,  particularly  a  Memoir  of  Singapore,  in 
manuscript. 
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No.  IX. 

MR.  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  interests  of  the  commuoity,  if  every 
man,  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  hb  virtues,  possessed  a 
kind  and  judicious  friend,  who  would  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity' of  collecting  from  himself,  and  from  other  quarters, 
such  information  respecting  him,  as  would  furnish  the  means 
of  gratifying  the  public  with  an  authentic  narrative  of  his 
life,  whenever  he  might  be  removed  from  the  world  which  be 
had  contributed  to  benefit  and  enlighten.  Such  a  friend  the 
late  excellent  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have, 
in  Miss  Frank,  of  York ;  a  lady  who  had  for  many  years 
been  on  terms  of  the  closest  and  most  confidential  intimacy 
with  him,  and  with  his  faithful  and  afiectionate  wife.  In  the 
year  1809,  Miss  Frank  prevuled  upon  Mr.  Murray  to  draw 
up,  in  the  shape  of  letters  addressed  to  herself,  and  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  being  published  afler  his  decease,  a  detailed 
account  of  his  history  down  to  tliat  period.  Having  from 
her  own  observations  supplied  the  remainder,  Miss  Frank 
has  recently  produced  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume, 
under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Lindley  Murray."  Of  that  volume  the  following  memoir  is 
an  abridgement.  To  those  who  wish  for  more  minute  in- 
formation respecting  the  venerable  sut^ect  of  it,  and  more 
especially  to  those  to  whom  the  spectacle  of  a  pious  and 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will,  under  circumstances 
of  severe  trial,  is  pleasing,  we  strongly  recommend  Miss 
Frank's  work ;  which,  in  every  respect  does  that  lady  infinite 
credit ;  and  the  profits  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  charit- 
able and  benevolent  purposes. 

Mr.  Lindley  Murray  was  tx>m  in  the  year  17*5,  at  Swe- 
tora,  near  Lancaster,  in  the  state  of  Penn^lvania.  His  parents  t  , 
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were  of  respectable  characters,  and  in  the  middle  station  t^ 
life.  His  father  possessed  a  good  flour  mill  at  Swetara :  but 
b|ing  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  anxious  to  provide  hand- 
somely for  his  family,  be  made  several  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  way  of  trade,  by  which  he  considerably  aug- 
mented his  property.  Pursuing  his  inclinations,  he,  in  time, 
acquired  large  possessions,  and  became  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable merchants  in  America.  Hb  mother  was  a  wcmian 
of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  remarkable  for  mildness,  hu- 
manity, and  liberality  of  sentiment.  She  was  a  &ithfal  and 
affectumate  wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  a  kind  mistress.  Both 
bis  parents  belonged  to  the  Socie^  of  Friends.  Iliey  had 
twelve  children ;  of  whom  Lindley  was  the  eldest ;  and  eventu- 
ally proved  to  be  the  last  survivor. 

At  an  early  period,  about  his  sixth  or  seventh  year,  he  was 
sent  to  the  d^  of  Philadelphia,  that  he  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  better  school  than  the  country  afforded ;  and  was 
for  some  time  at  the  academy  of  Philadelphia ;  the  English 
department  of  iriiich  was  then  conducted  by  the  truly  r&> 
spectable  E^benezer  Kinnersley.  fVom  that  academy  he  was 
taken,  to  accompany  his  parents  to  North  Carolina;  his 
&tber  conceiving  that  some  commercial  advantages  would 
attend  a  temporary  residence  in  that  province. 

In  the  year  1753,  his  &tlier  left  Carolina;  and  with  his 
family,  settled  at  New  York.  In  that  city,  Lindley  was 
placed  at  a  good  school,  in  which  he  made  tLe  nsual  prepress 
of  young  learners. 

About  this  period,  a  very  h^>py  impression  seems  to  have 
been  made  on  his  mind,  by  a  piece  which  was  nven  faim  to 
write,  and  in  the  performance  of  which  he  had  to  exhibit  a 
spedm^i  of  his  best  band  writing.  Tlie  sheet  was  decorated 
round  its  edges  with  a  number  of  pleasing  figures,  diEpUyed 
vritb  taste  and  simplicity.  In  the  centre,  his  performance 
was  tO'be  contained.  This  was  a  transcript  of  the  visit  and 
salutation  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds,  near  Bethlehem, 
who  were  tending  their  flocks  by  night.  Hie  beauty  (£  die 
aheet;  the  pn^ter^  he  *as  to  have  in  it ;  and  the  distinctioa 
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which  he  expected  &oni  performiog  the  woik  in  a.  handsome 
maimer,  prepared  his  mind  for  relishing  the  solemn  nami- 
tive,  and  the  interesting  language  of  the  angds  to  the  shep- 
h^^.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  the  whole.  The  im- 
pression was  so  strong  and  j^eligbtibl,  that  it  often  occnrred 
to  him,  through  life,  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  was  remem- 
bered with  fdeasuce  to  his  last  hour. 

At  an  early  age,  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  was  placed  in  die 
countingihouse  of  his  &tfaer,  who  was  desirous  of  training 
him  to  the  mercantile  profession.  He  did  not  relish  this 
employ,  and  the  confinement  to  which  it  subjected  him.  He 
wished  to  be  any  thing  rather  than  a  merchant.  His  &ther, 
however,  kept  steady  to  bis  .purpose ;  probably  thinking  that 
his  son's  dislike  to  the  business  would,  in  time,  abate.  He 
sent  bim  to  Philadelphia,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  a  b<^, 
that  a  residence  with  a  merchant  at  a  distance  from  borne, 
would  better  reconcile  him  to  the  employment  But  thb  ex- 
pedient did  not  answer  bis  ^peotation;  and,  after  some 
time,  Mx.  Murray  consented  to  his  son's  Tebim  to  New  Yoik. 

About  tbis  period,  Lindley  contracted  a  taste  for  readmg, 
and  a  desire  for  a  greater  degree  of  Utarary  improvement. 
lite  pleasures  of  study,  and  the  advantages  and  distinctions, 
which  learning  and  knowledge  had  conferred  on  individuals 
who  fell  under  his  ob««rv«doD,  sugmeotftd  bis  wishes  for  the 
aei^iisition  of  sdenoe  and  litemture.  —  Another  experiment 
was,  howevsr,  nude  -  to  Momdie  him  to  a  mercantile  Jife. 
His  father  presented  bim  with  a  considan^e  number  of 
ailvcr  watdtes,  wbit^  he  deaigned  as  a  litUe  trading  stock ; 
■od  iriiidi  be  bad  jtist  imported,  with  many  other  artidea, 
from  Bn^ond.  Ay  'having  Ae  proper^  of  these  watches, 
and  by  ihe  proqiect  of  increaung  that  proper^  on  the  sale 
of  thti",  and  tlmBsxtending  hiscoooems,  in  fresh  purchases 
with  ^le  prOdoct,  the  young  trader  began  lo  reladt  the  occu- 
pedfXL  llie  spirit  of  conuneroe  took  hold  of  him;  and  iie 
ciHiteiBfdated,  with  {Measure,  the  'future  vtbigenaeot  of  .'his 
fimds.  In  short,  be  entered  into  itbe^buaness.widi  ardour 
aad  satisfaction.    At  the  same  tinte  he  coQtbmed  in  hk 
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fether's  counting-house ;  and  occasionally  assisted  in  the 
routine  of  his  commercial  a£birs.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, sen.  surveyed  this  success  of  his  schemes  for  his  son's 
advantage  with  peculiar  complacency.  But  not  long  after 
the  commencement  of  these  trading  engagements,  an  incident 
occurred,  which  seemed  to  blast  all  his  expectations,  and  to 
threaten  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  young  ol^ect 
nf  them. 

Though  the  father,  as  the  events  already  mentioned  de- 
monstrate, bad  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  son's  interest 
and  happiness,  yet,  as  too  frequently  happens,  he  was,  on 
some  occasions,  rather  too  rigorous.  Among  other  re^^- 
ations,  he  had,  with  true  parental  prudence,  given  his  son 
general  directions  not  to  leave  the  house,  in  an  evening,  with- 
out previously  obtaining  his  approbation.  This  permission 
Lindley  generally  and  readily  procured.  But  a  particular  in- 
stance occurred,  in  which,  on  account  of  his  bther's  absence, 
he  could  not  apply  to  him.  He  was  invited  by  an  uncle  to 
spend  the  evening  with  him ;  and  trusting  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  to  the  respectability  of  the  company,  he  ventured 
to  break  the  letter,  though  he  thought  not  the  spirit,  of  the 
injunction  whidi  had  been  laid  upon  him.  The  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  taken  by  his  father  into  a  private  ^>artment, 
received  a  very  severe  chastisement,  and  was  threatened  with 
a  repedtion  of  it  for  every  similar  offence.  He  naturally  felt 
very  indignant  at  such  treatment,  under  circumstances  which, 
as  he  conceived,  admitted  of  so  much  alleviation ;  and  re- 
solved to  leave  his  father's  bouse,  and  seek,  in  a  distant 
country,  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  asylum,  or  a  better  for- 
tune. Young  and  ardent,  he  did  not  want  confidence  in  his 
own  powers ;  and  presumed  that,  with  health  and  strength, 
which  he  possessed  in  a  superior  degree,  he  could  support 
himself,  and  make  his  way  happUy  through  life.  Having 
mediuted  on  his  plan,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking 
his  books  and  all  his  property  with  him,  to  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  where  he  bad  understood  there  was  an 
excellent  seminary,  kept  by  a  man  of  distinguished  talents 
vol.,  XI.  K  ..      ^,,.- 
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and  learning.  Here  he  purposed  to  reniiun,  till  hie  had 
learned  the  French  language,  which  he  thought  would  be  of 
great  tise  to  him ;  and  till  he  had  acquired  as  much  other  im- 
provement as  his  funds  would  tkdmit.  With  this  stock  of 
knowledge,  he  presumed  that  he  should  set  out  in  life  under 
much  greater  advantages  than  he  should  possess  by  entering 
immediately  into  business,  with  his  small  portion  of  property, 
and  great  inexperience.  He  was  then  about  fourteen  years  of 
age.  His  views  being  thus  arranged,  he  procured  a  new  suit 
of  clothes,  entirely  different  from  those  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  wear,  packed  up  his  little  aJI,  and  lefl  the  city, 
without  exciting  any  suspicion  of  hb  design,  till  it  was  too 
late  to  prevent  its  accomplishment. 

In  a  short  time  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination ; 
settled  himself  immediately  as  a  boarder  in  the  seminary ; 
and  commenced  his  studies.  Past  recollections  and  future 
hopes  combined  to  animate  him.  The  chief  uneasiness 
which  he  felt  in  his  present  situation,  arose  from  the  reBection 
of  having  lost  the  sodety  and  attentions  of  a  roost  ali^tionate 
mother,  and  of  having  occasioned  sorrow  to  her  feeling  mind. 
But  as  he  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  believed  he  could  not 
be  comfortable  at  home,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
thought,  that  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  before  him  was  better 
calculated  than  any  other  to  produce  his  happiness.  In  this 
quiet  retreat,  he  had  as  much  enjoyment  as  his  circumstances 
were  adi^ted  to  convey.  The  pleasure  of  study,  and  the 
glow  of  a  fond  imagination,  brightened  the  scenes  around 
him ;  and  the  consciousness  of  a  state  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, contributed  to  augment  his  gratifications,  and  to 
animate  his  youthful  heart.  But  hb  continuance  in  this  de- 
lightful situatioa  was  not  of  long  duration.  Circumstances 
of  an  apparently  trivial  nature,  concurred  to  overturn  the 
visionary  &bric  he  had  formed,  and  (o  bring  him  again  under 
the  paternal  roof. 

He  had  a  particular  friend,  a  you^  about  his  own  age, 
who  resided  at  Philadelphia;  and  to  whom  he  was  induced  to 
pay  a  short  visit.     Wlien  he  was  about  to  depart  from  that 
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city,  8S  he  passed  through  one  of  the  streets,  he  met  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  some  time  before  dined  at  his  father's  house. 
This  gentleman  expressed  great  pleasure  on  seeing  him ;  and 
inquired  when  he  expected  to  leave  Philadelphia.  Lindley  told 
him  he  was  then  on  the  point  of  setting  off.  The  gentleman 
observed  that  the  occasion  was  very  fortunate  for  him ;  for  he 
had  just  been  with  a  letter  to  the  post-office,  but  found  that 
he  was  too  late.  The  letter,  he  said,  was  of  importance ; 
and  he  begged  that  his  young  firiend  would  deliver  it  with 
his  own  hand,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  New  York,  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  directed.  Surprised  by  the  request, 
and  unwilling  to  explain  his  situation,  Lindley  engaged  to 
take  good  care  of  the  letter. 

His  new  residence  was  at  Burlington,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  He  travelled  towards  it  rather  pensive, 
and  uncertain  what  plan  to  adopt  respecting  the  letter.  Some- 
times he  thought  of  putting  it  into  the  post-office ;  sometimes, 
of  hiring  a  person  to  deliver  it  But  the  confidence  which 
had  been  reposed  in  him,  the  importance  of  the  trust,  and 
his  tacit  engagement  to  deliver  it  personally,  operated  so 
powerfully  on  his  mind,  that  after  he  had  rode  a  few  miles,  he 
determined,  whatever  risk  and  expense  he  might  incur,  to  hire 
a  carriage  for  the  purpose,  to  go  to  New  York  as  speedily  as 
possible,  deliver  the  letter,  and  return  immediately.  His 
design,  so  &r  as  it  respected  the  charge  of  the  letter,  was 
completely  accomplished.  He  delivered  it,  according  to  the 
direction,  and  his  own  engagement.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  remain  in  New  York  that  night,  as  the  packet-boat, 
in  which  he  had  crossed  the  bay,  could  not  sail  till  tlie  next 
morning. .  This  was  a  mortifying  circumstance,  as  he  wished 
to  retdm  very  expeditiously.  T^e  delay  was,  however,  un- 
avoidable. He  put  up  at  on  inn,  near  the  wharf  from  which 
the  packet  was  to  sail  in  the  morning,  and  waited  for  that 
period  with  some  anxie^. 

The  young  traveller  thought  he  had  conducted  his  business 

with  so  much  caution,  that  no  one  acquainted  with  him  had 

known  of  his  being  in  the  city.     He  had,  however,  been 
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noticed  by  some  person  who  knew  him ;  and,  in  the  eveniDg^ 
to  his  great  surprise,  an  uncle  of  bis  pud  him  a  visit,  'i'his 
uncle  treated  him  affectionately,  and  with  much  prudent  atten- 
tion ;  and,  after  some  time,  strenuously  urged  him  to  go  with 
him  to  his  Other's  house :  but  Lindley  finnly  refused  to  comply 
with  his  request.  At  length  his  uncle  told  him  that  his  mother 
was  greatly  distressed  on  occoant  of  his  absence,  and  that  he 
would  be  unkind  and  ondutiful  if  lie  did  not  see  her.  This  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  him ;  and  he  resolved,  therefore, 
to  spend  a  short  time  with  her,  and  then  return  to  his  lodgings. 
The  meeting  which  he  had  with  his  tender  parent  deeply 
affected  him.  Every  thing  that  passed  evinced  the  great  love 
she  had  for  him,  and  the  sorrow  into  which  his  departure  from 
home  had  plunged  her.  After  he  had  been  some  time  in  the 
house,  his  father  unexpectedly  came  in :  and  his  embarrass- 
ment, under  these  circumstances,  may  easily  be  conceived. 
It  was,  however,  instantly  removed,  by  his  father's  approach- 
ing him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  He  saluted  him 
very  tenderly ;  and  expressed  great  satis&ction  on  seeing  him 
again.  Every  degree  of  resentment  was  immediately  dissi- 
pated. The  kind-hearted  youth  felt  himself  happy,  in  per- 
ceiving the  pleasure  which  his  society  could  affiird  to  persons 
so  intimately  connected  with  him*  and  to  whom  he  was  so 
much  indebted.  They  spent  the  evening  together  in  love  and 
harmony,  and  be  abandoned  entirely,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  the  idea  of  leaving  ahouse  and  family  which  were 
now  dearer  to  him  than  ever.  Tke  next  day,  a  person  was 
sent  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  to  settle  all  accounts,  and  to 
bring  back  his  property.  He  was  taken  into  sdll  greater 
favour  than  ft>rmerly,  and  was  never  reproached  by  his 
parents  for  the  trouble  and  anxiety  which  he  had  brought 
upon  them.  His  father  probably  perceived  that  he  felt  si^- 
ciently  on  the  occasion ;  and  was  perhaps  conscious  that  the 
discipline  he  h«d  himself  exerted  was  not  alu^tber  jusd- 
fiable. 

A  short  time  after  he  had  returned  to  his  father's  family,  he 
sdicited  the  privilege  of  having  a  private  tutor,  to  instruct 
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him  in  classical  knowledge  and  liberal  studies.  With  this 
request  hb  father  complied.  A  tutor  of  talents  and  learning 
was  procured  for  him,  and  he  pursued  this  new  career  with 
great  alacrity  of  mind.  He  sat  up  late,  and  rose  early,  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  In'thecold  season  of  the  year 
he  hod  fuel  brought  at  night  into  his  room,  that  he  might 
have  it  ready  for  kindling  a  fire  at  the  time  of  rising,  which 
was  frequently  before  daylight.  His  tutor  was  very  attentive, 
and  gave  him  great  encouragement  to  persevere  i  stimulating 
his  Implication  by  portraying  the  advantages  of  science,  and 
by  the  commendations  which  he  bestowed  on  his  progress. 
This  close  attention  to  study,  and  confinement  to  the  house, 
did  not,  however,  agree  with  his  constitution.  His  sickly  hue 
proclaimed  the  intenseness  of  bis  application.  He  found  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  abate  the  ardency  of  his  pursuit,  and 
to  intermix  bodily  exercise  with  his  mental.  This  procedure 
had  a  happy  effect.  He  continued  r^ularly  employed  in  his 
literary  occupation,  and  could  not  but  be  pleased  with  the  ad- 
vancement he  had  made,  with  the  augmentation  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  improvement  of  hb  mental  powers. 

Not  long  after  he  had  commenced  his  studies  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  he  entered  into  a  society  of  young  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  debating  on  subjects  of  importance  and  difficulty, 
and  of  exercising  themselves  in  the  art  of  elocution.  The 
society  met  weekly ;  and  as  the  members  knew  the  subject 
that  would  be  considered  at  their  next  meeting,  they  had  op- 
portunity of  preparing  themselves  for  the  dbcussion.  Mr. 
Lindley  Murray  generally  employed  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  preparatory  time,  in  reading  books  on  the  question ;  in 
reflecting  attentively  upon  it ;  in  collecting  the  various 
arguments  which  bore  upon  the  subject;  in  considering  ob- 
jections, with  the  answers  to  them ;  and  in  dbposing  the  whole 
into  some  method  and  order.  This  institution  enlarged  his 
stock  of  knowledge,  promoted  the  business  of  arranging  his 
ideas,  and  produced  a  certain  degree  of  correctness  and  fluency 
of  expression. 

"'         eioogic 
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A^  hb  mind  improved,  and  his  views  enlarged,  he  became 
still  more  attached  to  literary  pursuits.  He  wished  for  a  pro- 
fessioD  connected  with  these  pursuits;  and  the  study  of  the 
law  particularly  attracted  bis  attention.  When  be  was  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  be  expressed  this  inclina- 
tion  to  his  father :  but  it  met  with  bis  decided  <q>position ;  and 
be  took  great  pains  to  divert  bis  son's  thoughts  IVom  the  sub- 
ject. He  represented  the  temptations  which  he  would  have 
to  encounter  in  the  practice  of  the  law;  and  which  would  pro- 
bably lead  him  to  deviate  from  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
that  religious  society  of  which  be  was  a  member.  He  dis- 
played the  advantages  he  would  possess,  both  in  point  of  emo- 
lument and  respectability,  in  the  situation  in  which  be  was 
able  to  place  him,  as  a  merchant;  and  earnestly  intreated  him 
to  relinquish  all  prospects  of  a  mode  of  life,  to  which  there 
were  attached  so  many  difficulties,  and  to  bend  his  inclinations 
towards  an  employment  which  promised  almost  certain  success. 
Although  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  was  properly  sensible  of  bis 
father's  wishes  to  establish  him  advantageously  in  the  world,  yet 
he  found  that  his  inclination  was  not  to  be  controlled  by  mo- 
tives of  interest;  and  though  he  did  not  then  urge  the  point, 
he  kept  his  object  steadily  in  view.  After  some  time  had 
elapsed,  he  applied  himself  again  vigorously  to  the  subject : 
but  he  adopted  a  new  mode  of  proceeding.  He  stated  the 
case  at  large,  in  writing.  His  dissatis&ction  with  the  mercan- 
tile employment,  however  beneficial  and  respectable  it  might 
be,  and  his  earnest  desire  for  a  literary  profession,  were  fully 
set  forth.  All  the  arguments  which  he  could  muster  in  sup- 
port of  this  propensity,  and  the  benefits  which  it  was  likely  to 
produce,  were  enumerated ;  and  every  objection  which  had 
been  advanced  against  his  views  and  wishes,  was  distinctly 
brought  forward;  and  such  answers  given  to  the  whole,  as  he 
thought  were  satisfactory. 

This  little  performance,  which  contuned  several  pages,  was 
shown  to  his  father ;  it  was  also  occa^onally  shown  to  some  of 
his  friends,  particularly  to  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  Benjamin 
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Kissam,  Est],  who  was  his  btber's  oouDsellor,  and  a  man  of 
eminence  and  integrity  in  his  profession.  The  statement  had 
a  most  &Tourable  effect.  The  counsellor  himself  became  his 
advocate :  and,  in  a  short  time,  his  father  consented  to  place 
hhn  under  that  gentleman's  care  and  tuition.  A  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  advanced  to  him  by  Mr.  Lindley  Murray's 
ftther  as  a  fee  for  initiating  him  in  the  business  of  his  new  and 
fevoorite  occupation ;  and  he  entered  into  it  with  great  ala- 
crity. Time  now  rolled  on  very  pleasantly ;  and  the  hope  of 
being  settled  in  a  profession  adapted  to  his  wishes,  gilded  his 
future  prospects.  Afler  some  time,  his  father  presented  him 
with  an  excellent  library,  which  comprehended  both  books  of 
law,  and  some  parts  of  general  literature ;  and  which  was 
well  calculated  to  aid  and  invigorate  his  labours. 

After  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  law  studies, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar;  and  received  a  licence  to  practise, 
both  as  counsel  and  attorney,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
time,  in  all  the  courts  of  the  province  of  New  York.  He 
Eocm  commenced  business,  and  prosecuted  it  with  success.  It 
answered  the  expectations  he  had  formed ;  and  his  family  and 
friends  were  satisfied  with  the  prospects  which  attended  him. 

Before  he  entered  into  business,  and  about  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  be  concaved  a  strong  attachment  and  alTec- 
ticm  far  a  young  woman  of  personal  attracdons,  good  sense,  a 
most  amiable  disposition,  and  of  a  worthy  and  respectable 
family.  It  was  not  long  before  be  perceived  that  his  regard 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  T^me,  and  opportunity  of 
knowing  each  other,  confirmed  their  attachment ;  and  after 
two  years'  acquaintance  they  were  united  in  marriage. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  had  commenced  busi- 
ness, some  circumsunces  rendered  it  proper  for  him  to  make 
a  voyage  to  England ;  where  his  father  had  been  about  a  year 
on  commercial  matters  of  importance,  which  made  his  presence 
there,  at  that  time,  very  expedient  For  many  years  previous 
to  his  leaving  America,  Mr.  Murray,  sen.  had  been  consider- 
ably indisposed :  at  the  best,  his  constitution  was  but  delicate. 
The  climate  of  England,  however,  proved   very  beneficial. 
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His  son  found  him  so  much  improved  in  bis  general  health* 
that  he  could  not  but  wish  that  he  would  continue  in  this 
country  for  a  few  years:  and  he  himself  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  hope  of  receiving  benefit,  by  such  a  residence, 
as  well  as  by  the  advantages  which  would  result  to  his  con- 
cerns in  trade,  that  be  communicated  liis  views  to  his  wife, 
and  expressed  his  wbh  to  see  her  and  his  children  in  England. 
They  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  came  to 
him ;  and  as  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  did  not  expect  to  return 
very  soon,  his  wife  was  persuaded  to  accompany  them  across 
the  Atlantic 

A  very  serious  accident  bad  nearly  occurred  to  Mr.  Lind- 
ley Murray,  during  this,  his  temporary  residence  in  England. 
One  day  be  went  to  see  Uie  elephants,  which  were  kept  at  the 
Queen's  stables,  Buckingham-house.  Whilst  he  was  gratUy- 
ing  himsdf  with  observing  the  huge  creatures,  and  their  various 
actions  and  peculiarities,  he  took  occasion  to  withdraw  from 
one  of  them  a  part  of  the  bay,  which  he  was  collecting  on  the 
floor  with  hb  proboscis.  This  he  did  with  his  cane ;  and 
watched  the  animal  veiy  narrowly,  to  prevent  a  stroke  from 
him,  which  he  had  reason  (o  expect.  The  keeper  said  that 
be  had  greatly  displeased  the  elephant,  and  that  he  would 
never  forget  the  injury.  Mr.  Murray  thought  but  little  of  this 
admoniUon  at  the  time ;  but  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  when 
he  accompanied  some  other  persons  on  a  visit  to  the  elephants, 
he  found  that,  though  probably  several  hundred  people  had 
been  there  since  his  preceding  visit,  the  animal  soon  recog- 
nised him.  Mr.  Murray  did  not  attempt  to  molest  or  tease 
him  at  all ;  and  had  no  conception  of  any  concealed  resent- 
ment. On  a  sudden,  however,  when  within  the  reach  of  his 
proboscis,  the  elephant  threw  it  towards  him  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  if  it  had  struck  him,  he  would  probably  have  been 
killed,  or  have  received  some  material  injury.  Happily  for 
Mr.  Murray,  he  perceived  the  elephant's  intention,  and  being 
very  active,  sprung  out  of  his  way. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1771,  Mr.  end  Mrs.  Lindl^ 
Murray  returned  to  New  York,     Mi".  Murray's  parents  and 
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the  rest  of  the  family  remuned  in  England  several  years.  But 
after  that  period  of  trial,  Mr.  Murray,  sen.  perceived  that  the 
benefit  vbich  he  derived  irom  the  change  of  climate  was  only 
temporary.  His  former  indisposition  resumed  its  wonted 
strength.  Having,  therefore,  arranged  his  mercantile  a£^rs 
entirely  to  his  saUsbction,  he,  with  his  &mily,  embarked  for 
New  York,  and  arrived  safely  there,  in  the  year  1775. 

On  Mr.  Lindley  Murray's  return  to  New  York,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law.  He  had  many  friends  and  con- 
nexions ;  possessed  great  attention  and  industry ;  and  enjoyed 
himself  in  again  setding  to  bis  profession.  An  event,  how- 
ever, occurred  at  this  Ume,  which  threatened  a  diminution  of 
his  business,  particularly  among  the  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  This  society  had  lately  purchased  in  the  city  a 
valuable  piece  of  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  upon  it  a 
lai^e  meeting-house  for  Divine  worship.  Mr.  Lindley  Mur- 
ray was  employed  to  prepare  the  deed  of  conveyance.  He 
found  every  thing  regular,  drew  up  the  instrument,  and,  when 
it  was  engrossed,  delivered  it  to  the  trustees,  for  their  inspec- 
tion, before  it  was  executed.  When  he  expected  Uie  comple- 
tion of  this  business,  one  of  the  trustees  called  upon  him,  and 
delicately  observed,  that,  in  consequence  of  some  doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  instrument,  they  had  applied  to  a  lawyer  of 
distinction  and  long-established  practice,  who  declared  that 
the  conveyance  was  void,  being  liable  to  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main. Mr.  Murray  was  greatly  surprised  and  hurt;  and 
clearly  perceived,  that  if  this  opinion  were  not  efFectually 
counteracted,  it  would  strike  deeply  at  his  reputation  and 
practice  as  a  lawyer.  He  therefore  desired  the  person  to  leave 
die  instrument  with  him  for  -a  litde  time,  when,  he  doubted 
not,  he  should  be  able  to  satJsly  the  trustees  that  it  was  per- 
fectly regular.  Mr.  Murray  immediately  laid  the  conveyance 
before  the  first  counsellor  in  the  province,  and  requested  his 
opinion  of  it  in  writing.  He  gave  it,  in  tlie  most  explicit  lan- 
guage, and  fully  adapted  to  the  case.  It  was,  he  sntd,  in 
every  respect,  a  good  deed  ;  and  he  observed,  in  particular, 
that  none  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain  would  tiffect  it.     Mr 
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Murraj'g  mind  was  coinpletel;^  reliered  by  this  decision.  He 
produced  the  opinioa  to  the  trutees,  who  were  perfecdy  satis- 
fied with  it;  and  appeared  to  be  much  pleased,  that  he  had  so 
happily  extricated  himself  from  tbe  difficulty.  The  result  of 
this  affair  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  might  at  first  have 
been  expected.  It  established  Mr.  Murray's  reputation 
among  the  members  of  the  society.  His  business  increased : 
and  tbey  applied  to  him  with  confidence. 

In  the  practice  of  tlie  law,  pecuniary  interest  was  not  Mr. 
lindley  Murray's  only  rule  of  action.  When  circumstances 
would  properly  admit  of  it,  he  generally  endeavoured  to  pei^ 
suade  the  person  who  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution  to 
pay  the  debt,  or  make  satis&ction,  without  tbe  trouble  aud 
expense  of  a  suit.  In  douhtfUl  cases,  he  frequently  rectmi- 
mended  a  settlement  of  differences,  by  arbitration,  as  the  mode 
which  would  ultimately  prove  ntost  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties. He  never  encouraged  a  client  to  proceed  at  law,  when 
he  thought  his  cause  was  unjust  or  indefensible ;  but,  in  such 
cases,  it  was  his  invariable  practice  to  discourage  litigation, 
and  to  recommend  a  peaceable  settlement  of  differences. 

Mr.  Murray's  business  was  very  successful,  and  continued 
to  increase  till  the  troubles  in  America  commenced.  A  gene- 
ral failure  of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  low  then  took  place. 
Thb  circumstance,  joined  to  a  severe  illness,  which  hadheA 
him  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  induced  him  to  remove  hts, 
the  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley  Murray  chose  for  their 
retreat  a  situation  on  Long  Island,  in  the  district  of  Islip, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.  Here  they 
concluded  to  remain,  till  the  political  storm  should  blow  over, 
and  the  horizon  become  again  clear  and  settled.  This  they 
did  not  expect  would  be  very  soon ;  and  therefore  made  their 
settlement  accordingly.  As  their  place  of  residence  was  on 
the  borders  of  a  large  bay  near  the  ocean,  Mr.  Murray  pur- 
chased a  very  convenient  little  pleasure-boat,  which  bethought 
would  not  only  amuse  htm,  but  contribute  to  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  hb  health.  In  this  dtuation,  he  became  extremely 
attached  to  the  pleasures  of  shooting,  aud  fishing,  and  sailing 
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on  the  bay.  These  exercises  gained  for  him  aa  acceadou  of 
health  and  strength ;  and,  on  that  ground,  partly  reccxiciled 
him  to  an  occupation  of  lus  time,  which  was  but  Uttle  con- 
nected with  mental  improvement;  but,  however,  he  often 
regretted  afterwards,  that  so  long  a  period  should  have  elapsed 
without  any  vigorous  application  to  study,  and  without  an 
improved  preparation  for  the  return  of  those  settled  times, 
when  he  should  again  derive  his  support  from  the  funds  of 
knowledge  and  judgment. 

But  although  much  occupied  with  amusement,  his  mind  was 
not  so  attached  to  it  as  to  be  inattentive  to  things  of  a  useful 
nature.  About  a  year  afler  his  re^ence  at  Islip,  the  conntry 
became  greatly  distressed  from  the  scarcity  of  salt  TTie  Bri- 
tish cruisers  efFectiially  prevented  the  introduction  of  thet 
article  among  the  Americana ;  and  the  Congress  found  it 
necessary  to  recommend  and  encourage  the  making  of  it,  in 
every  place  that  was  favourably  situated  for  the  manufacture. 
Mr.  Murray  conceived  that  salt-works  might  be  advantage- 
ously erected  on  an  island  in  the  bay  near  which  he  resided ; 
and  he  communicated  this  idea  to  an  ingenious  and  spirited 
yonng  man  who  was  his  neighbour.  He  very  readily  came 
into  the  plan,  and  joined  Mr.  Murray  in  the  execution  of  it. 
They  embraced  the  scheme  the  more  cordially,  because  they 
were  attached  to  their  country,  and  felt  for  the  distresses  in 
which  it  was  involved.  They  procured  materials  at  a  consi- 
derable expense,  employed  artificers  to  construct  the  works, 
and  were  just  ready  to  begin  the  manufacture,  and  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labours,  when  the  British  forces  took  possession 
of  New  York,  and  consequently  of  Long  Island.  This  event 
entirely  superseded  their  operations ;  as  the  article  of  salt  was 
then  abundantly  introduced  into  the  country.  Their  loss  was 
considerable:  but  they  had  no  remedy;  and  the  whole  con- 
cern was,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  abandoned. 

Tlic  employment  which  Mr.  Murray  had,  in  devising  and 
superintending  these  works,  was  not,  however,  wholly  desti- 
tute of  ndvantage  to  him.  The  motives  which  led  to  it  would 
bear  reflection ;  the  occupation  of  mind  and  bmJy  to  whicfi  it 
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contributed,  was  salutary;  and  the  knowledge  which  he 
acquired  of  the  business,  made  some  addition  to  his  little 
stock.  He  had  occasion  too,  in  this  event,  for  the  exercise  of 
that  virtue  which  submits  cheerfully  to  disappointments. 

After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley  Murray  had  resided  at  Islip 
about  four  years,  Mr.  Murray  became  dissatisfied  with  a  mode 
of  life,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  amusement  and,  bodily  exer- 
cise ;  and  perceived  the  necessity  of  douig  something  that 
would  provide  permanent  funds  for  the  expenses  of  his  femily. 
The  British  power  was  still  miuntuned  at  New  York,  and 
appeared  likely  to  be  established  there :  and  the  practice  of 
the  taw  was  completely  superseded.  He  had,  therefore,  no 
prospect  of  any  considerable  employment,  but  by  settiing  at 
New  York,  and  entering  into  mercantile  concerns.  He 
removed  accordingly  to  the  city,  and  took  a  situation  favour^ 
able  for  business.  His  &ther  gave  him  an  unlimited  credit, 
in  the  importation  of  merchandise  from  London :  and  after 
forming  the  best  judgment  he  could  of  the  articles  likely  to  be 
in  demand,  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  made  out  a  lai^  order. 
The  goods  arrived,  and  be  found  a  ready  sale  for  them. 
Thus  encouraged,  he  continued  to  import  more  of  them,  and 
that  extensively,  every  season ;  and  soon  perceived  that  he  had 
engaged  in  a  very  lucrative  occupation.  Every  year  added  to 
his  capital,  till,  about  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  Ame- 
rican independence,  he  found  himself  able  to  gratify  the 
fevourite  wish  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Murray,  and  retire  from 
business. 

Mr.  Murray  purchased  a  country  seat  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.  Here 
they  promised  themselves  every  enjoyment  that  their  hearts 
desired.  Bellevne,  for  that  was  the  name  of  their  retreat,  was 
most  delightfully  situated.  A  noble  river,  a  mile  in  breadth, 
sprend  itself  before  them :  a  rich  and  pleasant  country  was  on 
the  opposite  shore :  and  their  view  extended  several  miles 
both  up  and  down  the  river.  On  this  grand  expanse  of 
water,  vessels  and  boats  of  various  descriptions  were  almost 
continually  sailing.     The  house  was  neat  and  commodious,  [^ 
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and  accommodBted  with  a  spacious  and  elegant  piazza,  sashed 
with  Venetian  blinds ;  which  added  to  its  coolness  in  summer, 
and  produced  a  most  soothing  and  gratefbl  efiect  At  the_ 
back  of  the  mansion  was  a  large  garden,  well  supplied  with 
fruit,  flowers,  and  useful  vegetables :  and  in  other  directions 
firom  the  house,  were  rows  of  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  beauty  and  utility.  In  the  rear  of  the 
house  and  garden,  was  a  pleasant  and  fertile  field,  which 
afforded  pasturage  for  the  cattle.  This  little  paradisiacal  spot 
was  perfectly  to  their  wishes.  Here  they  fondly  hoped  often 
to  see  their  dearest  connexions,  and  to  entertain  their  friends. 
Every  comfort  to  be  derived  from  useful  and  interesting 
society,  would,  they  imagined,  be  heightened  in  this  pleasing 
abode.  Mr.  Murray  thought  too,  that  this  retreat  would  be 
fnendly  to  study  and  mental  acquisitions ;  that  his  health 
would  be  improved,  by  the  exercise  which  he  should  have  in 
rural  occupations;  and  that  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  its 
various  institutions,  would  afford  him  opportimities  of  being 
useful  to  his  fellow-citizens.  But  these  pleasant  prospects 
were  soon  overcast ;  and  the  cup  of  promised  sweets  was  not 
allowed  to  approach  their  lips. 

Before  the  removal  to  Bellevue,  Mr.  Murray  had  a  severe 
fit  of  illness,  which  left  him  in  a  very  infirm  and  debilitated 
state  of  body.  The  tone  of  his  muscles  was  so  much  impaired, 
that  he  could  walk  but  Uttle ;  and  this  relaxation  conUnued  to 
increase.  He  was  besides,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  frequently 
affected  with  singular  sensations  of  chilness,  succeeded  by  a 
degree  of  fever.  His  situation,  at  times,  became  very  dis- 
tressing. He  was,  however,  encouraged  by  the  hope,  that  a 
short  residence  at  his  delightful  retreat  would  restore  him  to 
his  usual  state  of  health  and  strength.  But  season  succeeded 
season,  without  his  experiencing  any  salutary  effect  He  evi- 
dently grew  worse :  and  his  firiends  became  alarmed  at  his 
situation.  They  generally  recommended  travelling.  Addi- 
tional exerdse,  new  scenes,  and  drinking  the  waters  of  certain 
medicinal  springs,  were  thought  likely  to  afford  him  assist- 
ance.    As  his  spirits  were  good,  and  as  life  and  health  were 
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very  desirable,  he  cordially  entered  into  the  views  of  his 
friends,  and,  with  his  affectionate  and  sympathizing  partner, 
he  set  off  for  Bristol  in  Pennsylvania.  Hiey  remained  in  tliis 
rural  and  pleasant  town  a  few  weeks :  during  which  time, 
Mr.  Murray  bathed,  and  drank  the  water ;  but  without  any 
advantage.  The  weather  then  growing  extremely  hot,  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  being  at  ninety  degrees,  they  proceeded 
to  some  celebrated  springs  in  the  mountains  of  New  Jersey, 
Here  Mr.  Murray  seemed  to  grow  better  for  a  few  weeks ; 
but  the  water  yielded  no  permanent  benefiL  From  the  vciy 
elevated  situadon  of  those  mountains,  the  air  was  cool  and 
refreshing :  but  as  the  roads  were  stony  and  broken,  he  could 
not  have  the  advantage  of  regular  exercise  in  a  carriage.  To 
remedy  thb  inconvenience,  he  made  some  efforts  on  horse- 
back, and  some  on  foot :  but  these  efforts  fatigued  him  to  a 
great  degree,  and  increased  the  debility  under  which  he 
laboured. 

Perceiving  that  neither  the  springs,  nor  the  situation,  pro- 
duced any  beneficial  effects,  and  travelling  being  one  of  the 
means  for  the  recovery  of  health  which  had  been  recom- 
mended to  Mr.  Murray,  he  and  Mrs.  Murray  left  the  moun- 
tains, and  bent  their  course  towards  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  healthful  and  pleasant  town  about  fifty  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  This  is  a  settlement  of  the  Moravians.  The 
situation  of  the  place,  its  reft'eshing  and  salutary  air,  joined  to 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  made  a  cheering  impression 
upon  the  travellers ;  and  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  the 
inn  with  pleasure,  and  with  the  hope  of  advantage.  A  few 
days  after  they  had  settled  here,  they  were  most  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  arrivst  of  Mr.  Murray's  father  and  his  sister 
Beulah.  This  visit  was  as  grateful  as  it  was  unexpected.  Mr. 
Lindley  Murray's  sister  was  a  sensible  and  amiable  young 
woman,  of  a  gentle  nature  and  enga^ng  manners,  to  whom 
her  brother  and  his  wife  were  both  very  nearly  attached: 
they  therefore  formed  a  little  band,  dosely  united  by  the  ties 
of  affection  and  consanguinity.  This  pleasing  association, 
joined  to  the  beauty  and  retirement  of  the  place,  gave  an  ani- 
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Duting  impulse  to  Mr.  Lindley  Murray's  sfurits ;  so  that  he 
was  better  at  Bethlehem  than  he  had  been  in  any  other  part 
of  the  journey. 

After  they  left  Bethlehem,  where  they  had  spent  several 
weeks,  it  seemed  expedient  to  bend  their  course  towards  home. 
Mr.  Murray,  sen.  was  afiFected  with  fresh  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
order to  which  he  had  been  long  subject;  and  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  continue  his  visit  any  longer.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley  Murray  could  not 
sutler  him  and  Miss  Murray  to  set  off  on  their  journey  alone ; 
and  they  all  proceeded,  by  easy  stages,  towards  New  York, 
where  they  safely  arrived. 

When  they  were  again  settled  at  Bellevue,  they  had  rather 
mournfully  to  reflect  on  the  little  benefit,  if  any,  which  Mr. 
Lindley  Murray's  health  had  derived  from  their  summer  excur- 
sion ;  and  they  naturally  turned  their  attention  to  other  means 
of  relief  that  might  promise  success.  During  the  course  of 
his  indisposition,  he  had  found  that  he  was  generally  better 
when  the  weather  was  cold :  a  temporary  bracing  was  com- 
monly the  e&ct  of  the  winter  season.  But  he  had  observed 
that  every  succeeding  summer  took  from  him  more  than  the 
winter  had  given.  The  prospect  was  therefore  discouraging. 
Under  these  circumstauces,  Mr.  Murray  consulted  one  of  the 
first  pby^cians  of  the  country,  who  happened  at  that  time  to 
be  at  New  York.  He  paid  a  friendly  attention  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's situation;  and  after  maturely  considering  the  case, 
advised  him  to  remove  to  a  climate,  where  the  summers  are 
more  temperate  and  less  relaxing ;  and  where,  consequently, 
he  might  not  lose,  in  warm  weather,  the  bradng  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  rigours  of  winter.  From  what  he  knew  of 
Yorkshire,  in  England,  he  thought  some  parts  of  it  might 
prove  a  pr<^r  situation. 

After  deliberately  considering  the  advice  of  the  physician, 
and  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lind- 
ley Murray  were  fiiUy  convinced  that  it  was  expedient  to  try 
the  efifect  of  a  more  favourable  climate,  and  to  make  a  short 
residence  in  England.     Soon  after  their  determination  was 
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made,  they  prepared  for  the  voyage.  The  trying  scene  hav- 
ing been  passed  through  of  taking  leave  of  their  relations  and 
friends,  they  embarked  in  a  commodious  ship,  near  the  close 
of  the  year  1784;  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  of  about 
five  weeks,  Unded  at  Lymington. 

In  a  few  days  after  their  landing,  they  reached  London. 
Here  they  were  cheered  with  the  society  of  a  number  of  their 
friends  whom  they  had  known  in  the  visit  which  they  made 
to  this  country  in  the  year  1771.  They  continued  in  and 
near  London  about  six  weeks,  and  then  proceeded  for  York- 
shire. Some  of  their  friends  advised  them  to  fix  their  resi- 
dence at  Pontefract,  others  at  Knaresborough,  and  others  at 
Richmond,  Settle,  or  dpon  the  Wolds.  They,  however, 
thought  it  prudent  to  vbit  a  number  of  places,  before  they 
concluded  to  fix  upon  any  one.  At  length  they  came  to 
York :  and  whether  they  were  influenced  by  the  association 
of  names,  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  surrounding  country,  or 
by  other  motives,  lelt  some  partiality  for  the  place.  But  it 
appeared  to  be  difficult  to  procure  a  suitable  residence  in  the 
vicinity  :  and  they  left  York  to  visit  Knaresborough,  Harrow- 
gate,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds.  Soon  afler  they  had 
set  of^  they  observed,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  ifi^  small 
.  village  called  Holdgate,  a  house  and  garden  very  pleasantly  and 
healthfully  situated.  The  place  struck  their  minds  so  agreeably, 
^t  they  stopped  the  carriage,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  survey  it. 
The  more  they  observed  the  house  and  its  appendages,  the 
more  they  liked  them ;  and  concluded,  that,  if  they  could 
be  obtained,  they  would  suit  them  better  dtan  any  other  they 
hod  seen.  With  this  reflection,  ihey  passed  on,  and  continued 
their  journey.  At  Knaresborough  and  Harrowgate,  they  stayed 
a  short  time ;  but  neither  of  these  places  appeared  to  coincide 
with  their  views,  and  they  went  forward  to  Leeds.  From  Leeds 
Mr.  Murray  wrote  to  a  friend  at  York,  and  requested  him  to 
inquire,  whether  the  house  near  that  city,  which  bad  so  pleas- 
antly impressed  him  and  Mrs.  Murray,  could  be  either  hired 
or  purchased,  and  on  what  terms.  His  friend  informed  him, 
that  the  owner  of  this  estate  resided  upon  it,  tliat  he  had  con- 
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siderably  improved  it,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  to  his  mind; 
so  that  he  intended  to  occupy  it  for  the  remunder  of  hia  life- 
All  prospect  of  acquiring  diis  Gituatlon  being  thus  cut  of^  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Murray  employed  themselves  in  looking  at  several 
places  near  Leeds.  But  their  attachment  to  York  still  con- 
tinued, and  after  several  weeks'  absence  Irom  it,  they  returned, 
with  the  hope  tliat  some  suitable  place,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  would  yet  be  found.  That  they  might  have  the 
&irer  opportunity  for  selecting  such  a  residence,  Mr.  Murray 
hired  for  sis  months  a  house  ready-furnished,  in  York ;  and 
occanonally  made  inquiry  for  a  situation  in  its  vi^nit^. 
Aboat  6ve  months  of  the  time  elapsed  before  any  place 
occurred  which  was  adapted  to  their  wishes.  At  this  period) 
the  house  and  premises  which  had  appeared  to  them  so  deair- 
^le,  were  advertised  for  sale.  The  owner,  who  vras  an 
officer  in  the  navy,  had  anexpectedly  an  offer  made  to  him  of 
a  ship  on  a  remote  station ;  and  being  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pointment, he  concluded  to  take  his  fondly  with  him,  and  to 
dispose  of  his  property  at  Holdgate.  Mr.  Murray  did  not 
hesitate  to  apply  as  a  purchaser ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
contract  was  made,  and  the  estate  secured  to  him.  IW  and 
Mrs.  Murray  soon  removed  into  their  new  residenc»{  and 
found  it  to  answer  in  every  respect  the  expectations  they  had 
formed. 

When  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  first  settled  at  Holdgate,  his 
general  health  had  beeiv  in  some  degree,'  improved ;  and  he 
was  able  to  walk  in  the  garden,  without  assistance,  several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  day.  This  increase  of  strength,  and 
ability  to  walk  out  in  the  open  air,  were  highly  pleasing ;  and 
gave  a  fresh  spring  lo  his  hopes,  that  the  period  was  not  veiy 
&r  distant,  when  he  might  return  to  his  native  country  and 
friends,  with  the  blessings  of  established  health,  and  all  the 
comforts  which  foUow  in  its  train.  But  these  cheering  pros- 
pects did  not  long  continue.  Tlie  exercise  in  his  garden  was 
so  delightful,  and  appeared  to  be  so  benefici^  to  him,  that  he 
(rflen  indulged  himself  in  it;  till  at  length  he  found  his  Uttle 
stodi  of  oewly-acqnired  strength  began  to  decline,  and  that 
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the  fonucT  weakness  of  the  muscles  returned.  This  was  not 
the  efEect.  of  great  and  immoderate  exertion,  but  proceeded 
from  his  not  knowing  how  very  limited  his  bodily  powers 
vere,  and  from  not  keeping  within  those  Umits.  He  soon 
perceived  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  up  his  little  excursions 
in  the  garden :  biit  he  continued  to  walk  occasionally  about 
the  room,  as  much  as  he  was  well  able  to  bear,  knowing  the 
dangw  of  resigning  himself  to  a  state  of  inactivity.  This  prac- 
tice was  kept  up,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  till  it  became 
inconvenient  and  painfuL  A  walk  even  from  his  seat  to  the 
window  4t  last  overcame  him,  aad  produced  a  distressing 
veariness  and  fatigoe,  which  pervaded  the  whole  animiJ.  sys- 
flBol.  He  oecasionjilly  made  repeated  efKnli  to  overcome 
diese  e&cts,'but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  more  he  persisted  in 
his  exertiotw,  the  more  palniiil  was  bis  situation.  He  peiv 
ceived  that  he  was  always  better,  and  more  at  his  ease,  when 
he'  cotitinued  sitting.  This  induced  him  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  relinquishing  all  attempts  at  walking,  and  to  ke^  to 
his  seat  through  the  course  of  the  day.  The  result  was,  in 
every  respect,  beneQcial.  The  soreness  of  (he  muscles  abated ; 
the  little  tone  which  remained  in  them  was  not  disturbed  or 
overstretched  ;  and  he  enjoyed  an  easy  and  tolerable  state  of 
health. 

Mr.  Murray  made  it  a  point,  however,  to  ride  out  ilaily.in 
his  carriage :  and  this,  doubtless,  contributed  to  counteract 
the  injurious  effect^  which  would  hsiiB  resulted  from  constant 
inaction.  The  motion  of  the  carriage,  the  change  of  scene, 
difference  of  air,  and  the  busy  or  the  cheerful  faces  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  produced  a  pleasing  eflect  on  his  mind,  and 
greatly  tended  to  reconcile  him  to  the  privation  of  other 
exercises.  Though  he  had  not  sufficient  strengdi  to  get  into 
a  carriage,  by  the  usual  method,  he  was  ^ways  able  to  e&ct 
it  by  means  of  a  board  laid  nearly  level  Irom  the  (j^rden  gate 
to  the  step  of  the  carriage.  But  he  found  this  exertion  to  be 
the  full  extent  of  bis  powers. 

In  the  summer  of  1786,  Mr.  LJndley  Murray  met  with  a 

great  loss,  in  the  decease  of  his  felher.     He  had  been  pain- 
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ffaUy  afiected,  vitli  a  cough  and  weakness  of  the  stonui^ 
for  more  than  thirty  years ;  and  the  disorder  at  length  in?^ 
creased  bo  mncb,  that  nature  could  no  longer  support  Ao 
eonflicL 

When  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  became  confined,  and  oapaUa 
of  but  very  little  bcxlily  exerdsei  he  was  mM  wholly  deprivecl 
of  ereryspedes  of  exertion.  He  conld  still  miploy  htduatf 
in  reading,  in  writing,  and  in  coDTersation.'  His  mind  watf 
preserved  iree  and  active.  He  might  therefore  hopdito.ba 
exercised  in  doing  something  that  woald  be  usefhl  to'  hitnsdf 
aod'  others:  something  that  woidd  agreeably '  em[HQy  his 
mental  powers,  uidprevent  that  tedimnaadirritabilitj, 'which 
bodily  imfii^oities.  too  often  occssipiu  This  might  be  aceoooh 
plished  in  various  ways;  and  he  ventured  to  believe  ilna^itf 
in  part,  be  e£Eectetl  by  a  publication  whidi  he  had  in  Ttew, 
■nd'wbich  he  presumed  would  be  interestii^  to  many  readers. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  as  well  as  in  its  succeeding 
periods,  he  had  a  lively  pleasure  and  satis&ctioa  in  perusing 
the  sentiments  of  eminent  and  virtuous  persons,  on  the  sub* 
,  ject  of  religion  and  futurity,  when  they  iq>proachetl  the  close 
of  life.  From  men  who  had  known  the  world,  and  v^ho  were 
qualified  and  disposed  to  give  a  true  estimate  of  its  nature  and 
enjoyments,  and  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  dissimulation 
at  that  awfid  period,  much  important  instruction,  heconceived* 
might  be  derived ;  and  he  trusted  he  had  been  in  some  degree 
benefited  by  studies  of  thb  kind.  Reflecting  on  the  pleasure, 
and  the  good  effects  which  this  spedes  of  reading  had  pro- 
duced on  his  own  mind,  he  naturally  supposed  that  it  would 
be  attended  with  similar  effects  on  the  minds  of  others.  He 
diongbt  too,  that  a  collection  of  the  testimonies  of  great  and 
good  persons,  in  &vour  of  piety  and  virtue,  would,  if  they 
were  properly  arranged,  be  more  interestmg  and  more  efiSca- 
cious  than  a  perusal  of  them  detached,  as  many  of  them  are, 
in  (he  pages  of  history  and  biography.  Under  these  iropreB* 
uons  or  views  of  die  sul^ect,  he  commenced  his  tittle  work. 
As  he  wished  to  form  it  on  liberal  principles,  and  roiderit 
acoeptal^e  to  i«aders  in  general,  he  was  carefhl  to  iotroduoe 
o  2  O" 
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characters  of  various  reli^ous  professicHis,  and  of  different 
»ges  and  countrks.  The  concurrence  of  these,  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  religion,  as  the  great  promoter  of  our  happiness 
here  and  hereafter,  wouhj,  he  concaved,  form  a  strong  per- 
nasive  evidence,  in  the  cause  of  piet^  and  virtue.  He  believed 
diat  a  body  of  lestimcmies,  so  striking  and  important,  would 
exhiUt  religion  in  a  most  attractive  form:  and  that  it  wonld 
be  calculated  to  console  and  animate  the  well-disposed ;  to 
Touse  the  careless ;  and  to  c<Hivince,  or  at  least  to  discoonto' 
iiance,  the  unbeliever.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  he  annexed 
to  many  of  the  characters  such  observations  as  tqipeared  to 
him.  to  rise  out  of  the  sutyect,  and  to  be  calcuUted  to  arrest 
the  reader's  attentkH)^  and  ptxnnote  the  design  which  he  had 
V>.Tiev. 

-  The  first  edUicnt  of  this  book,  which  was  entided,  "  Tlw 
Fbwer  of  Rdigton  on  the  Mind,  Sec."  appeared  in  the  year 
1787.  It  consisted  of  only  five  hundred  copies  ;  all  of  which 
were  neatJy  bound,  and  distributed  at  Mr.  Munray's  own  ex- 
pense. He  sent  them  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  York  and 
its  viduity ;  and  accompanied  each  book  with  an  anonymous 
not^  requesting  a  favourable  acceptance  of  it,  and  apolo^^i^ 
fiir  the  liberty  he  had  taken.  It  was  not  without  some  hesi- 
tation that  he  adopted  so  singular  a  mode  of  distribution.  But, 
on  mature  reflection,  he  believed  it  to  be  more  eligible  than 
any  other,  for  the  purpose  which  he  had'  in  view.  He  soon 
fi>und  that  his  publication  was  well  received ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  encouraged  to  print  a  new  edition  of  the 
work  in  London,  which  met  with  a  good  sale.  Several  other 
impressions  appeared  in  di£ferent  places.  When,  afler  some 
time,  a  sixth  edition  was  called  for,  he  was  induced  to  enlarge 
the  book,  and  to  put  his  name  to  it.  And  as  he  afterwards 
found  that  it  continued  to  make  a  fiivourable  Tptogreaa,  he  con- 
ceived that  if  the  copyright  were  assigned  to  some  bookselUra 
of  extensive  business  and  influence,  it  would  be  circulated  more 
difliisively,  and  his  decagn  in  composing  it  be  still  more  efieo- 
tiially  answered.  Under  this  idea,  he  extended  the  vork  con- 
aid^id^riy;  made  some  improvements  in  the  lai^oage;  and 
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tbeo  dispoBed  of  the  cot^ght,  without  any  pecnniaiy  recom- 
pence. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  Mr.  Murray  was  seized  with 
a  severe  illness,  which  contiuued  for  many  weeks ;  and  reduced 
him  to  so  feeble  a  state,  that  his  recovery  was  much  doubted. 

Mr.  Murray  had  been  often  solicited  to  compose  and  pub- 
lish a  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  for  the  use  of  some 
teachers  who  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  of  the  exi&t* 
kig  grammars.  He  declined,  for  a  considerable  time,  comply- 
ing with  this  request ;  but,  being  much  pressed  to  undertake 
the  work,  he  at  length  turned  his  attention  seriously  to  it. 
He  conceived  that  a  grammar  containing  a  careful  selectioo 
'  of  the  most  useful  matter,  and  an  adaptadon  of  it  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  gradual  progress  of  learners,  with  a  spe- 
dal  regard  to  the  propriety  and  purity  of  all  the  examples 
and  ilhistrations,  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  English 
grammars  whidi  had  fellen  under  his  notice.  With  this  im- 
pression, he  produced  the  first  edition  of  a  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  appeared  in  the  ispring  of  the  year  1795.  The 
iqiprobation  and  the  sale  which  the  book  obtained,  gave  him 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  not  fmled  in  bis  endea- 
vours to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  to  facilitate  the  labours  of 
hotit  teachers  and  learners  of  English  grammar.^ 

In  a  short  time  afler  Uie  appearance  of  the  work,  a  second 
edition  was  called  for.  Iliis  induced  him  to  revise  and  enlai^ 
the  book.  It  soon  obtained  an  extensive  drcuUtion ;  and  the 
repeated  editions  through  which  it  passed  in  a  few  years, 
oicouraged  him  to  improve  and  extend  it  still  further ;  and, 
in  particular,  to  suf^rt,  by  some  critical  discussions,  the 
prindples  upon  which  many  of  its  positions  are  founded. 

Socm  after  the  Orammar  had  been  published,  Mr.  Murray 
was  persuaded  to  compose  a  volume  of  Ebcercises,  calculated- 
to  correspond  with,  and  illustrate,  by  copious  examples,  all 
the  rules  of  the  Grammar,  both  principal  and  subordinate. 
At  the  same  time,  he  formed  a  Key  to  the  Exercises,  designed 
for  Uie  convenience  of  teachers,  and  for  the  use  of  young  per- 
tWDS  who  had  left  school,  and  who  mi^t  be  desirous,  at  their 
OS 
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leianie,  to  improre  llienuelves  in  grsmiiMtical  studies  and' 
per^icuous  coropOEition.  In  forming  these  two  latter  volumes^ 
his  design  was,  not  only  to  execdse  the  students  ii^enuity 
in  correcting  the  sentences,  and  to  exdte  him  to  the  study  of 
gTsimnar  by  the  pleasure  of  feeling  his  own  powers  and  pro 
gress:  but  to  introduce,  for  his  imitaUon,  a  great  number  of 
sentences,  selected  from  the  best  writers,  and  distinguished  by 
their  perapioui^  and  el^ance ;  and  to  imbue  his  mind  with.- 
sentiments  of  the  hi^est  importance,  by  interweaving  prind- 
l^es  of  pie^  and  virtue  with  the  study  of  language.  The 
Eixercises  and  Key  were  published  in  1 797 ;  and  met  with  a 
great  sale;  and  Mr.  Murray  was  «icour^ed,  in  the  same 
year,  to  make  an  Abridgment  of  the  Grammar,  for  the  use  of 
nunor  schools,  and  for  those  who  were  beginning  to  study  the 
language.  The  four  vdumes  bdng  intimately  ccxinectedi 
nJutually  supported  and  recommended  each  other'. 

As  these  books,  except  the  Abridgment,  were  reprinted  at 
Y<)rk,  Mr.  Murray  corrected  the  press;  which  occasioned 
them  to  appear  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  (a  point 
of  considerable  importance  to  books  designed  for  schools,) 
than  if  they  had  not  rec^ved  the  author's  in^MCtion.  This 
circumstance  contributed  to  occupy  some  of  his  leiaire  hours; 
and,  for  a  time,  afforded  him  a  little  amusement.  Inconvenient 
as  the  employment  afterwards  proved,  when  it  increased  much 
b^ond  his  expectation,  he  still  continued  it,  with  a  hope 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  good  e£Fectx.  His  examination 
of  the  new  editions  gave  occasion  to  many  correotims  and 
considerable  enlargements,  which  neoessaiily  improved  the 
books,  and  rendered  them  still  more  worthy  of  the  extensive 
patronage  which  they  have  received. 

The  success  which  he  had  met  with  in  his  publications, 
encouraged  Mr,  Murray  to  persevere  in  hb  Iherary.  pursuits^ 
He  produced  a  compilation,  contuning  some  of  the  most 
esteemed  pieces  in  the  language,  both  in  prose  and  poetry ; 
at  once  calculated  to  promote  correct  reading,  to  give  a  taste 
for  justness  of  thought  and  elegance  of  com^MMition,  and  to 
inculcate  pious  and  virtuous  sentiments.  .  This  work  lie 
entitled,  "  TTie  English  Reader."  "^^ " 
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'  Tha  ippn^tkin  ^ven  to  the  EbgUeh  Reader,  induced 
BJj*.  Murray  ito  publish  an  "  Introdnction"  and  a  "  Sequel" 
to  that  bocdc.  These  three  volames  pursue  the  same  subjects; 
they  all  aim  at  a  chaste  and  guarded  education  of  young 
persons. 

The  recommendations  which  these  books  received,  pei^ 
snaded  Mr.  Muiray  to  believe,  that  a  collection  in  Trench^ 
on  similar  prindples,  and  made  &om  some  of  the  finest 
writers,  would  be  favourably  received  by  the  public  A^ 
cordingty,  ha  produced,  in  the  year  180S,  a  compilation, 
entitled,  "  Lectear  Franfois;"  and,  in  1607,  another,  with 
the  title  of  "  lDtrodiu:tKm  au  Lecteur  Fraofois." 

In  the  year  1804,  Mr.  Murray  published  a  Spdling  Book. 
When  it  first  occnrred  to  him  to  compose  this  little  book, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  work  appeared  to  be  of  so 
very  humble  a  nature,  that  he  was  not  in  much  haste  to  set 
dwut  it.  On  reflecting,  however,  that  a  Spelling  Book  is 
eommonly  the  threshold  of  learning;  and  Uiat,  by  introducing 
into  it  a  number  of  easy  reading  lessons,  calculated  to  attract 
attention,  the  inbnt  mind  mi^t  be  imbued  with  a  love  of 
goodness,  and  led  to  approve  and  practise  many  duties  con- 
nected with  early  life ;  his  hesitation  was  removed,  and,  after 
a  considerable  time,  the'work  was  completed.  But  he  found 
it  much  more  difficult  than  he  expected.  Tlie  adaptation  of 
lessons  to  the  young  capacity,  and  the  exactness  required  in 
the  gradations  of  instruction,  appeared  to  demand  all  the 
judgment  and  attention  of  which  he  was  master.  After  many 
essays,  he  came  at  Iragth  to  the  end  of  bis  labour.  He  made 
it  a  point,  in  composing  the  ^>elling  Bpok,  to  introduce  no 
matter  that  is  foreign  to  the  objects  which  such  a  work  ought 
to  have  in  view ;  and  he  was  studious  to  bring  the  latter 
reading  lessons  to  such  a  state  of  advancement,  as  would  form 
au  easy  and  natural  connection  between  this  book  and  the 
"  Introduction  to  the  English  Reader." 

IVom  Miss  Frank,  the  author  and  editor  of  Mr.  Lindley 
Murray's  "  Memoirs,"  he  received  much  valuable,  and  very 
material  asuatance,  in  compiling  the  Spelling  Book,. the  In- 
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trodncdon  to  the  English  Reader,  and  die  two  Tolumes  in 
f>ench.  He  ^so  received  from  the  same  hand,  and  from  a 
number  of  literary  correspondents,  many  very  useful  su^ 
gestions  and  criticisms,  with  reqtect  to  his  English  Grammar, 
and  some  of  his  other  publications. 

As  he  was  desirous  that  his  publications  should  have  a 
circulation  as  extensive  as  he  could  procure  for  them,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray sold  the  copyrights  to  one  of  the  first  houses  in  London. 
These,  booksellers  bad  it  in  their  power  to  spread  them  very 
diffusely ;  and  they  did  it  perfectly  to  Mr.  Murray's  satisfac- 
tion. They  gave  a  liberal  price  for  the  books :  and  Mr.  Mur> 
ray  acknowledged,  that,  in  all  their  transactions  together, 
which  iiave  not  been  very  Umited,  they  demonstrated  great 
honour  and  uprightness,  and  entirely  justified  his  confidence 
and  expectations.  But  his  views  in  writing  and  publishing 
were  not  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  His  great  ol^ecta  were  to 
be  instrumental  in  doing  a  little  good  to  others,  to  youth  in 
particular ;  and  to  give  his  mind  a  rational  and  salutary  em- 
idoyment.  It  was  his  early  determinatioD,  that  if  any  profits 
should  arise  from  his  literary  labours,  be  would  apply  them, 
not  to  his  own  private  use,  but  to  charitable  purposes,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

After  the  Grammar,  and  the  books  connected  with  it,  had 
passed  through  many  editions,  the  proprietors  conceived  that 
an  edition  of  the  whole^  in  two  volumes  octavo,  on  fine  paf>er, 
and  in  a  large  letter,  would  be  well  recdved  by  the  public ; 
and  Mr,  Murray  embraced  the  0]^}ortuni^  to  improve  the 
work,  by  many  additiiHis  which  he  conceived  to  be  appn^ 
prtate.  These  occupied  about  one  hundred  pages  of  the  first 
volume.  This  octavo  edition  of  the  Grammar  appeared  in 
180S.  It  was  favourably  received ;  and  a  new  edition  was 
demanded  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Soon  afUr  this  period,  Mr.  Murray  experienced  a  consider- 
able increase  of  debility  and  indisposition ;  firom  which  he  did 
not  think  he  should  recover.  Till  this  time,  he  was  able  to 
go  out  daily  in  his  carriage ;  and,  in  summer,  he  was  fre- 
quently drawn  about  his  garden  in  a  chair  conveniently  made! t^ 
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for  that  purpose.  But  he  was  at  length  indaced,  though  n* 
luctantly,  to  relinquish  all  the  little  exercise  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  take.  He  found  that  even  a  very  small 
decree  of  hodily  exertion  increased  the  muscular  weakness 
of  hb  limbs;  and  that  exposure  to  the  air  occasioned  frequent 
and  severe  colds,  together  with  other  indisposition.  The  last 
time  he  went  out  in  hia  carriage,  was  in  autumn,  1809. 
From  that  time  till  his  decease,  the  space  of  upwards  of 
MXteen  years,  he  was  wholly  confined  to  the  house;  with 
the  excepticHi  of  one  or  two  times,  when,  after  an  illness, 
he  went  out  in  a  sedan,  but  without  recdving  any  benefit 

The  total  want  of  exercise  appears  to  have  brought  oa  a 
^infill  disorder;  which,  in  June,  1810,  terminated  in  the 
discbarge  of  a  small  stone.  His  suff^ings  for  some  days 
were  severe,  and,  for  a  few  hours,  acute;  but  his  mind  wasy 
as  usual,  calm  and  resigned. 

For  several  succeeding  years  he  was  much  afflicted  with 
opfwessive  languor,  and  with  very  uncomfortable  semations  in 
his  head  and  stomach.  Bui,  upon  die  whole,  his  health  waa 
not  so  much  impaired  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  his 
total  confinement  to  the  house,  his  advanced  age,  and  eiK 
foebled  constitution.  His  spirits  w^e,  widi  very  slight  ex> 
x^ioas,  uniformly  good;  his  demeanour  was,  at  alt  times, 
gentle ;  and  his  dispodtion,  mild,  cheerful,  and  obl^ing. 

When  his  health  would  allow,  he  found,  till  the  close  of 
Ufo,  mud)  useful  occupation,  and  even  amusement,  in  revising 
and  improving  his  works.  His  grammatical  productions,  in 
particular,  engaged  a,  considerable  portion  of  his  date  and 
attention.  As  the  public  had  so  liberally  ^proved  and  en- 
couraged them,  he  thought  it  was  uicumbent  upon  him  to 
bring  them  as  near  as  he  could  to  a  state  of  completeness. 
He  was  particularly  solicitous  to  render  them  explicit,  and 
tree  from  difficulty ;  to  remove  objections  which  had  occurred, 
and  to  prevent  others  which  might  be  formed,  to  di^reut 
parts  of  the  woilcs.  These  objects,  though  important,  be  has 
in  many  instances  accomplished,  without  much  alteration. 
*'  By  the  chai^  of  a  word,"  he  observes,  "  a  sli^tt  vanattoa. 
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in  the  form  of  a  phrase,  an  additidna]  sentence  or  a  shixt 
hote,  I  have*  as  I  think,  frequently  reiDoved  an  objection  or 
difficulty,  and  made  that  perspicuous  which  seemed  to  be 
obscure  or  amhigoous.  And  I  believe  diat  all  these  varia- 
tions have  been  effected,  without  any  material  deviations  from 
the  original  plan  and  principles  t^  the  Grammar." — To  the 
octavo  Grammar,  he  made  large  and  important  additions,  as 
well  as  corrections.  The  later  editions  of  the  duodedmo 
Gratnmar,  Exercises,  and  Key,  also  underwent  much  amend- 
ment. To  enhuge  and  improve  the  "  Power  of  Reli^on," 
was,  from  its  first  publication  to  tiie  latest  period  of  the 
author's  life,  a  &voorite  otyect  of  his  attention.  But  his 
parental  care  and  regard  were  bestowed  on  all  his  works. 
Whatever  he  found  erroneous  or  deficient  in  oae  edition,  he 
oonected  or  supplied  in  another.  The  editions  pressed  close 
upon  him;  but  they  seldom  failed  to  receive  from  him  some 
portion  of  attention,  and  consequent  benefit. 

He  was  induced,  also,  to  prepare  some  new  publications, 
which  he  conceived  would  be  usefiiL  Having  himself  derived 
much  benefit  and  satisfitctitm  from  the  frequent  perusal  of 
Bishop  Home's  Commentary  cm  the  Psalms,  and  being  de- 
sirous c^  extending  (hat  benefit  to  others,  he  made  and  pub- 
lidied  "  A  Selection"  fivxn  that  invaluable  woric  It  vras  well 
received,  and  has  been  ep|MX>ved  and  recommended  by  several 
very  respectable  public  critics. 

He  wrote  also  a  little  piece,  published  in  1817,  "  On  the 
Du^  and  Benefit  of  a  daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
It  is  well  composed,  and  no  doubt  has  promoted,  in  no  small 
di^ree,  the  important  object  which  the  author  had  in  view. 

Mr.  Murray,  from  bis  retired  life  and  unassuming  cha- 
racter, did  not  receive  any  of  those  academical  honours,  to 
which  the  publication  of  his  grammatical  works,  no  doubt, 
fiilly  entitled  him.  A  tribute  of  respect  was,  however,  paid 
to  him  by  two  literary  societies  at  New  York.  In  1810,  he 
wH  dected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Historical  Society; 
and,  in  1816,  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  But 
be  was  ika  covetous  of  honour.    The  hij^iqiprobatioDwfaicb[^^ 
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bia  works  received,  was  gratifying  to  him ;  chiefly  because  it 
was  an  earnest  and  a  proof  of  their  usefblness. 

Hi$  acquiuntance  and  society,  particularly  after  his  works 
bad  obtained  celebrity,  were  much  courted  by  respectable  and 
literary  persons.  But  there  was  a  genwne  humiUty,  and  even 
a  diffidence,  in  his  nature,  which  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
ideq.  of  personally  attracting  any  share  of  public  curionty  or 
observation.  The  general  debility  under  which  he  li^ored, 
and  which  was  usually  increased  by  the  exertion  necessarily 
attendant  on  the  receiving  of  strangers,  and  conversing  with 
them,  was,  however,  the  chi^  cause  which  induced  him  to 
decline  much  company.  Indeed,  the  calls  and  i^licatioDs 
for  introduction,  which  he  received,  were  so  immeroas,  that 
had  he  encouraged  them,  the  early  and  regular  hours  which 
be  kept  would  have  been  much  broken  in  upon,  and  the  lei- 
sure which  he  enjoyed  for  literary  pursuits  greatly  int0> 
rupted;  and  it  was  highly  desirable  that  his  viduable  time 
should  be  preserved  iree  trom  invaswn. 

Many  strangers,  however,  and  distingoished  titarary  per* 
sons,  were,  at  d^irent  times  ■'Bitd  on  various  occasions,  intco' 
duoed  to  him;'and  mcpresset^  in  strong  tenoe,  the  pleasore 
which  they  derived  from  the  interview :  amongst  these  nur^ 
be  particularly  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Bucbaa,  in- 1808,  and 
Mr.  and  Mis»  Edgewonh,,  In  1808. 

For  many  yeat«  Mr.  Murray's  infirmities  did  not  allow  him 
to  rise  from  his  seat,  on  the  entrance  of  a  visitor ;  and  not  nn> 
frequently  the  weakness  of  his  voice,  contracted  by  severe 
colds,  or  by  over  exertion,  prevented  his  atteringany  wocds 
except  in  a  whisper ;  but,  on  such  oeoasioDS,  bis  kindly  ex* 
tended  hand,  and  his  smile'  of  ineflbble  benignity,  bespoke  a 
welcome  iat  more  cordial  and  affecting  than  could  have  been 
expressed  by  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  civili^.  So  excell^it 
was  his  character,  so  itiild  uid  eng^ng  bis  deportment«  ttwt 
persons  having  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  him,  or 
seeing  him  only  occasionally  on  business,  sewned  to  contract 
a  strong  personal  regard  for  him ;  they  frequentiy  inquired, 
with  apparent  solicitude,  respecting  his  health*  wd  &ppke  of 
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bim  in  terms  of  tbe  highest  respect  and  estesm.  Eved 
strangers,  merely  trom  the  report  which  they  beard  of  him* 
would  solidtously  inquire  after  him ;  and,  not  nnfrequently, 
sead  him  some  little  message  or  token  of  respect 

Mr.  Murray  was  much  respected  by  many  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguisbed  contemporaries  in  America.  When  his  works  bad 
procured  for  him  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  the  testimony  of 
their  ^^robation,  especially  of  those  with  whom  he  had  lieen 
personally  acquainted,  was  peculiarly  acceplaUe  -  to  bim. 
From  his  fellow-student,  Mr.  Jay,  and  from  many  other 
highly  respectable  persons,  be  recdved,  on  various  occasions, 
letters  rq>Iete  with  expressions  of  esteem,  r^ard,  and  warm 
coi^ratulatioa. 

During  a  long  oourse  of  years  he  lived  a  very  retired  life. 
Though  an  abject  of  general  esteem,  respect,  and  admiratioDj 
be  was  known  intimately,  or  even  personally,  but  to  few. 
The  following  particulars,  therefore,  respecting  his  habits  and 
manners  of  living,  thou^  minute,  may  perhaps  be  considered 
not  devoid  of  interest.  In  a  physical  point  of  view,  they  may 
also  be  usefiiL  It  has  frequently  been  made  s  subject  of 
inquiry,  how  a  person  could  support  entire  confinement  to 
the  house,  and  even  to  one  seat,  during  many  yearg,  and  yet 
preserve  to  the  last  a  comfortable  state  of  health,  evenness 
sod  cbeerfiilness  of  spirits,  and  surprising  vigour  <^  mind. 
.  In  tbe  first  place,  he  carefully  avoided  all  habits  of  indo- 
lence, both  with  re^>ect  to  body  and  mind.  He  generally 
rose  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  rather  later  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  When  he  was  dressed,  and  seated  in  an 
arm-chair,  which  bad  casters,  his  wife  rolled  him,  with  ease, 
to  tbe  S0&*,  in  bis  sitting-room;  on  which,  after  he  gave  up 
taking  any  exerdse,  he  sat  during  tbe  whole  day.  At  meal 
times,  the  table  was  brought  to  him.  At  other  times,  a  small 
stand,  with  a  portable  writing-desk  on  it,  was  generally  before 
bim.  The  papers  and  books  which  he  was  u^ing,  were  laid 
on  tbe  sofa  by  his  side ;  but  they  were  usually  removed  before 

"  TtM  Mb  which  be  bad  brought  with  lum  from  AmericB ;  and  on  which  be 
ut,  or  lay,  during  tbe  lojagc  .      .      Ac 
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the  entrance  of  any  visitor,  as  he  disliked  the  parade  of  titera^ 
ture.  His  wife  sat  on  a  chabr  close  by  his  side,  except  when, 
through  courtesy,  she  relinquished  her  seat  to  some  friend  or 
visitor  with  whom  he  wished  particularly  to  converse.  The 
room  being  rather  narrow,  the  sofa  was  placed  against  the 
wall.  Mr.  Murray  never  sat  by  the  fire ;  but  to  avoid  the 
draught  from  the  doors  and  windows,  he  was  obliged  to  sit 
nearly  opposite ;  from  the  ill  effects  of  which,  he  was  guarded 
by  a  small  skreen  between  him  and  the  fire.  He  attributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  preservation  of  his  sight  to  extreme 
old  ag^  to  his  constantly  avoiding  the  ^are  of  fire  and 
candles.  When  he  read  or  wrote  by  candle-li^t,  he  used  a 
shade  caodlestidc- 

His  sitting-Toom  was  of  a  good  size,  and  particularly  plea* 
swit,  having  a  window  at  each  end;  the  one  with  a  south 
aspect,  looked  to  the  garden ;  the  other  to  the  turnpike-road, 
and  to  some  fields,  across  one  of  which  was  a  pathway  lead- 
ing to  the  dty  of  York.  The  trees  and  flowers  in  his  garden, 
the  passengers  on  the  road  and  pathway,  and  the  rural  occu- 
pations in  the  fields,  affimled  a  pleasing  diversity  of  scene, 
cheering  to  his  mind,  and  relieving  to  his  eyes,  when  fatigued 
with  composing  reading,  or  writing.  An  awning  was  placed 
in  summer  over  the  south  window,  to  shade  off  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Thus  secured,  and  having  a  ccwstant  and  almost  im- 
perceptible ventjlation,  occasioned  by  two  large  windows  op. 
posite  to  each  other,  and  abo  by  two  doors  and  the  fire,  the 
room  was  always  sweet,  fresh,  and  salubrious.  A  fire,  even  in 
summer,  waS'  constantly  kept  up  through  the  whde  day, 
which,  as  Mr.'Murray  justly  observed,  tended  to  carry  off  the 
noxious  particles  of  air ;  but  the  room,  in  die  warmest  wett- 
ther,  was  considerably  cooler  and  Ireshei:  than  apartments 
usually  are.  Mr.  Murray  could  not  bear  a  partial  exposure 
to  the  air;  therefore,  he  never  sat  with  the  doors  or  windows 
open.  But  in  the  morning,  before  he  came  into  the  room,  it 
was  completely  ventilated  by  the  opening  of  both  windows  for 
a  short  time,  and  thus  a  free  current  of  air  was  admitted. 
His  bed-room  was  also  ventilated  once  or  twice  during  the 
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ooarse  of  the  day.  So  sensible  was  be  of  (he  pemlcioiis 
efiecta  of  breathing  vitiated  air,  tint  he  never  had  die  curtuni . 
of  his  bed  drawn.  As  a  furdier  preventive  fiom  ova-  heating 
bis  sitting-room,  fad  had  two  of  Fahreiibdt*s  tbennometers ; 
the  one  was  placed  at  the  outside  of  the  north  window,  the 
odter  was  hung  in  the  room  at  a  distance  from  the  fire.  The 
temperstore  of  the  room  was  usually  from  sixty-tbree  to  saOy- 
five  degrees. 

Mr.  Murray's  bed-room  was  lai^ ;  it  had  the  same  aspect 
and  was  on  die  seme  floor,  as  his  sitting-room,  and  opened 
loto  it ;  and  had  also  two  windows,  <me  at  each  end.  Bat 
as  tbe  obimDeijr  could  not'  be  made  to  oory  up  the  sm<ric^  he 
was  obliged  in  all  his  illnesses,  when  the  weather  was  ct^ 
to  have  a  bed  brought  into  his  sitting-room ;  and.inthat-ioam, 
very  near  tfae  seat  on  which  be  bad  done  k>  mudi  good,  be 
breathed  his  last. 

Soon  aflxr  he  came  into  bis  sittii^reom,  in  the  morning, 
be  took  his  break&st ;  after  whodi  his  wift^  or  some  one  of  his 
&mily,  read  to  him  a  portion  ftf  the  Seriptore,  or  of  some 
other  rdigions  book.  Home's  Commentary  on  die  Psalms, 
and  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  omitting  tbe  notes  and 
paraphrase^  were  the  books  wbidi  be  chi^y  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  also  for  bis  evening  meditati<m.  After  a  short 
pause,  he  proceeded  to  transact  the  business  of  the  day,  of 
which  the  hearing  or  reading  of  a  daily  jonmal  formed  part  | 
or  he  applied  immediately  to  his  literary  avocations.  Undl 
he  became  wholly  confined  to  the  house,  be  took  an  airing 
in  his  carriage,  from  twelve  till  half-past  one.  At  two  be 
dined.  After  dinner,  he  sat  quite  still,  closed  his  eyes,  and 
sometimes  dozed  for  nearly  half  an  hour;  a  pracdce  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  America,  and  by  which  be  found 
bis  strength  and  ^irits  much  recruited :  then  he  resumed  bis 
occupations,  and  continued  them  for  some  hours,  unless  in- 
terrupted by  company.  Religious  reading  in  tbe  iamily,  and 
meditadon,  closed  the  day.  At  toi,  he  and  all  his  boase> 
hold  retired  to  rest.  This  course  (^  life  he  continued,  with 
litde  variaUon,  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  jn  England. 
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There  was  nothing,  particular  in  his  diet  It  was  simpler 
He  did  not  use  tobacco  in  any  shape.  He  never  took  spiiitSi 
and  but  seldom  wine ;  and  then  only  half  a  glass  at  most. 
At  dinner,  he  was  accustomed,  tor  nuuiy  years  after  be  came 
into,  this  country*  to  take  about  a  gill  of.  London .  potter  t 
afterwards,  he  gradually  diminished  the  quantity^  until  he 
reduced  it  to  only  a  wine  glass,  diluted  in  warm  water.  .  His 
breakfast,  and  supper  were,  for  some  years*  new  mHk  and 
baked  lice,  or  sometimes  toasted  bread ;  afterwards,  choco- 
late bmled  in  mUk  and  water,  and  bread..  At  dinner,  ha 
pMtofJt  <tf  meat,,  vegetables,  pudding,  and  other  ordinaiy 
dishes,  but  all  cooked  in  a  plain  way.  H^  did  not,  at 
dinner,  eat  of  more  than  one  dish  of  jneat.  In  the  aftci> 
noon,  he  sometimes  took  about  half  a  oup  of  tea,  or  of 
milk  and. water  i  but  more  frequently,  instead,  of  it,  a  small 
quantity  of  str^berries,  grapes,  or  other  sweet  fruits,  out 
of  his  garden,  or  dried  plums.  Except  in  serious  illness,  he 
tQ(A  no  medi<^De,  and  eiven  then  but  little;  being  of  opinion 
that  the  too  frequent  use  of  it  weakrais  the  tones  of  the 
stomach.  Of  the  beneficial  -effects  of  friction,  by  the  hand 
simply,  he  wa«  thorou^ly  convinced.  He  made  frequait,  if 
not  daily  use  of  it,  and  never  failed  to  have  reconrse  to  it 
when  his  head,  or  ouy  part  of  his  body,  .was  aflected  with 
uncomfortable  sensations,  particularly  of  a  rheumatic  natore. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  not  only  produced  local  benefit; 
but  thai,  in  his  particular  case,  it  tended,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  supply  the  want  of  other  exenase.  His  a{q>etite, 
till  within  a  few  years  previous  to  his  decease,  was  good,  and 
rather  uncommon,  considering  his  sedentary  life.  Much  of 
that  comfortable  state  of  health  and  vigour  of  mind,  whidi 
he  enjoyed  in  hb  old  age,  must  be  ascribed^  under  the  ble»* 
sing  of  Providence,  to  his  temperance  and  moderation,  to  his 
judidous  self-managemmt,  and  to  that  peacetulness  and  sere- 
bi^  which  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  a  good  and  pious  life. 

Mr.  Murray  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  marriage. 
Mrp.  Murray,  though  not  what  is  called  a  **  showy,?  or  a 
"  literary"  woman,    possesses  a  solid  understanding  great 
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finnness  of  mind,  and  a  kind  disposition.  To  tbe  poor  and 
afflicted,  she  is,  in  a  high  degree,  liberal  and  compasaioDate. 
By  her  skill  and  prudence  in  the  management  of  her  house- 
hold affiiirs,  she  relieved  her  husband  from  all  care  or  anxiety 
on  those  subjects.  She  was  most  tenderly  attached,  end  ev«o 
devoted  to  him ;  always  preferring  his  gratificadon  to  her 
own.  Her  aged  and  beloved  father,  and  a  Urge  drde  of 
relations  and  friends,  she  freely  ]ett  to  accompany  her  husband 
into  Enghmd.  For  many  years  after  she  came  into  this 
countiy,  she  still  called  New  York  her  home ;  but  she  never 
requested  or  wished  Mr.  Murray  to  return.  She  encouraged 
and  assisted  him,  as  ftr  as  she  was  able,  in  every  good  word 
and  worit ;  and  often  e]q)ressed  her  solidtous  desire,  that 
both  she  and  her  "  predoos  hu^iand,"  as  she  frequently 
called  him,  "  might  sp  pass  through  this  life  as  not  to  &il  of 
fiiture  and  everlasting  bliss."  During  the  latter  years  of  her 
husband's  life,  she  scarcely  ever  quitted  the  house,  and  very 
rarely  the  two  rooms  occupied  by  him.  She  a^d  she  was 
most  comfortable  with  him,  and  that  if  he  were  taken  ill  sud- 
denly, as  was  sometimes  the  case,  she  could  never  forgive 
herself,  if  she  were  absent.  On  every  anniversary  of  their 
marriage,  tbe  23d  of  June,  which  was  also  the  birth-day  of 
his  wi^  Mr.  Murray  never  failed  to  congratulate  her  on  the 
return  of  that  auspidous  day.  On  some  of  these  occasions, 
occurring  in  a  late  period  of  their  union,  he  (^ered  his  con- 
gratulation not  only  verbally,  but  also  in  wridng ;  thus  ^ving 
addititmal  force,  as  well  as  permanence,  to  the  expression  (^ 
his  sentiments. 

In  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  and  in  the  discharge  of  all 
its  varied  and  important  duties,  Mr.  Murray  attained  his 
«^ty-first  year ;  which,  considering  his  long  confinement, 
mid  his  general  debility,  was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  a 
kind  of  jubilee  in  his  existence.  On  his  birth-d^  he  appeared 
so  well  and  cheerful.  Mid  so  bright  in  his  mental  faculties, 
^lat  the  prospea  of  losing  him  seemed  as  remote  as  on  any 
similar  occasion,  during  many  preceding  years.  Persons  who 
were  strangers  to  him  might  suppose  from  bis  age  and  long. 
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confinement,  that,  at  this  period,  he  must  have  been  iBirly  worn 
out,  both  in  body  and  mind.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  His  health,  towards  the  close  of  life,  seemed  rather 
to  improve.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  immediately  preceding 
his  decease,  be  appeared  unusually  free  fiom  indisposition. 
His  sight  and  hearing  were  good.  With  spectacles,  he  could 
read  the  Bnest  print.  His  memory,  even  Ibr  recent  events^ 
was  remarkably  retentive.  He  appeared  as  sensible,  well- 
informed,  and  cheerful  as  at  any  former  period.  His  vigour 
of  mind  was  unimpaired.  He  was,  indeed,  inci^able  of  long- 
continued  attention  to  any  subject;  but  this  seemed  the  e^ct 
of  bodily,  rather  than  of  mental  decay.  His  hair  had  become 
entirely  white ;  his  countenance  bespoke  age  and  feeble- 
ness, but  still  retained  an  expression  of  mingled  intelligence 
and  sweetness. 

On  the  1 0th  of  January,  1826,  Mr.  Murray  being  at  dinner, 
was  seized  with  a  utight  paralytic  affection  in  his  \e(t  hand ; 
it  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  and  was  attended  with 
no  visible  ill  effect.  On  Monday  morning,  the  ISth  of 
February,  he  bad  a  return  of  numbness  in  the  same  hanf}, 
but  it  soon  yielded  to  friction,  and  wht^y  disappeared.  ■  Soon 
afler  he  conversed  very  cheerfully,  and  even  pleasantly. 
During  the  day  he  was  a  good  deal  engaged,  and  much 
interested,  in  having  tiie  newspaper  read  to  him,  containing 
the  debates  on  the  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  country. 

In  the  evening  he  was  seized  with  acute  pain  in  his  groin, 
accompanied  with  violent  sickness.  Medical  assistance  was 
procured ;  but  the  means  used  to  affi>rd  relief  proved  inef- 
fectual. During  the  night  be  had  an  alarming  fainting  fit, 
of  long  continuance.  On  recovering,  he  spoke  most  tenderly 
to  hb  wife,  and  urged  her  to  go  tc  bed.  On  the  following 
nMming  he,seemed  rather  better,  but  said  the  pain  was  not 
removed.  In  the  evening  he  was  conveyed,  in  his  rolling 
chur,  to  a  bed  prepared  for  him  in  his  sitting-room.  He 
spent  a  restless  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  exhaustion.  In  the  afternoon  he  again  t^peared 
better ;  but  about  half-past  eight  on  the  morning  of  Thursday 
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the  16tb  of  Februaiy,  1826,  he  expired  in  peace,  without  a 
strufi^le,  or  even  a  si^  or  a  groan,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  hie  mental 
feculUes. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  22d  of  February,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's remains  were  interred  in  the  burying  ground  of  the 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  in  the  city  of  York ;  amidst  a  large 
assemblage  of  individuals,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  a 
considerable  distance.  From  the  sullness  which  prevailed, 
one  might  have  thought  only  few  persons  were  present.  All 
were  silent  and  serious;  many  de^ly  affected. 

Good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  were  the  predominating 
qualitjes  of  Mr.  Murray's  mind.  He  took  a  large,  compre- 
hensive, and  accurate  view  of  the  objects  presented  to  his 
mental  eye;  and  he  discerned,  clearly  and  readily,  which  of 
those  objects  were  to  be  preferred  and  pursued.  His  appre- 
hension was  quick,  his  memory  retentive,  and  his  taste 
delicate  and  refined.  There  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  rither  exuberance  or  deficiency.  Their 
general  harmony,  as  well  as  strength,  constituted  the  distin- 
guishing excellence  of  his  intellectual  character.  The  power 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  habit  of  close,  vigorous  application 
which  he  acquired  early  in  lifc^  enabled  him,  at  will,  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  and  to  fix  them  whoHy,  and  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  on  any  sul^ect  upder  his  consideration. 
Hence,  whatever  he  did  was  well  done,  and  widi  comparative 
ease.  His  grammatical  works  have  obtained  so  much  cele- 
brity, and  they  exhibit  so  high  a  degree  of  excellence,  that 
it  might  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  grammar  was  the 
principal  study  of  his  life ;  but  it  did  not  particularly  engage 
his  attention,  until  a  short  time  previous  to  the  publication 
of  his  first  work  on  that  subject. 

Before  he  b^n  any  literary  work,  or  engaged  in  any 
undertaking,  he  considered  what  was  useful,  practicable,  and 
excellent..  His  imagination  did  not  bewilder  him  with  a 
diversity  of  plans  and  views.  A  few  obvious  and  judicious 
means  of  accomplishing  the  end  proposed,  immediately  pre- 
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tented  tfaemselreB  to  his  mind.  These  he  considered  with 
attention;  selected  from  them  what  he  thouf^t  best;  and 
then  proceeded  to  action,  without  any  agitating  hope  of  snc- 
cess,  or  fear  of  &ilure.  He  pursned  a  straightforward  path; 
not  uiwecessarily  retracing  his  steps,  nor  wasting  his  powers 
in  idle  wanderings,  or  useless  ct^tations.  He  formed  a 
grand  outline  of  what  he  proposed,  from  which  he  seldom 
deviated :  then  he  filled  up  til  the  parts  successively ;  over- 
coming the  difficulties  as  they  occurred,  and,  on  no  account^ 
snaring  them  to  accumulate.  He  never  undertook  any 
thing  to  which  he  was  not  more  than  equal ;  and  be  seldom 
relinquished  any  thing  which  he  had  undertaken. 

He  composed,  and  wrot^  with  quickness  and  accuracy. 
His  Grammar,  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  was  com- 
pleted in  rather  less  than  a  year.  It  was  begun  in  the  spring 
of  1794,  and  it  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1795;  though 
be  had  an  intervening  illness,  which,  for  several  weeks, 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  work.  Afterwards,  indeed,  he 
bestowed  much  attrition,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  timej 
in  improving  and  enlarg^g  the  work  for  a  second,  and  many 
subsequmt  editions.  The  Exercises  and  Key  were  also 
composed  in  about  a  year ;  and  none  of  his  succeeding  pub- 
lications engrossed,  in  the  first  instance,  a  larger  portion 
of  time. 

Mr.  Murray's  sentiments  were  elevated  and  refined ;  hb 
ideas  and  opinions  just  and  well  founded,  and  always  ex- 
pressed in  delicate  and  appropriate  language.  They  often 
attracted  attention  by  their  novelty :  accompanied  with  a  con- 
viction of  their  pn^rie^,  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  communicated ;  together  with  some  d^;ree  of  surprise 
that  tbey  had  not  previously  occurred,  or  at  least  not  with  so 
strong  an  evidence  of  their  justness.  Both  in  writing  and 
speaking  his  manner  of  expression  was  simple  and  pleasing, 
but  correct  and  accurate,  clear  and  concise :  no  one  could  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  bis  meaning,  or  to  apprehend  its  force. 
He  had  a  h^py  choice  of  words,  and  a  dear  arrangement  of  ' 
his  thoughts ;  avoiding  all  useless  repetition,  or  awkward,  un- 
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Aecesau7  explanation,  and  all  cohtradictioa  or  incoiisistenc^. 
"^'e  current  of  his  expressions  and  thoughts  was  easy  and 
natural,  smooth  and  regular. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  improved  and  enlarged,  not 
onlj  by  study,  reading,  and  reflection,  but  also  by  obserraUon, 
tod  by  extensive  intercourse  with  mankind.  His  early  intro- 
duction to  business,  and  the  diversity  of  employment  in  which 
he  vlis  subsequently  engaged,  gave  him  an  insight  into  human 
affiiirs;  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  very  essentially  to  improve 
ib&  exercise  his  judgment,  and  to  store  his  memory  with 
tarious  and  usefhl  information.  His  observations  on  what 
he  saw  in  the  world,  and  his  reflections  on  what  passed  in  his 
own  mind,  gave  him  an  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  ' 

Mr.  Murray  had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  l.atjn 
Hntt  French  hinguages,  and  some  knowledge  of  Greek.  He 
was  an  excellent  arithmetician  and  accountant.  With  general 
literature,  including  history  and  geography,  he  was  well  ac- 
^ainted.  He  used  to  say,  though  not  designing  to  disparage 
whai  is  called  learning,  that  if  he  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  languages,  he  might,  perhaps,  t^ 
introducing  much  curious  and  recondite  matter  into  his 
grammatical  and  other  works,  have  rendered  tliem  less  usefiil 
in,A  acceptaUe.  The  general  scholar  and  the  man  of  businesa 
do  not  require  to  know  the  remote  etymologies  of  words,  but 
their  present  meanuig,  and  their  right  application  and  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Murray  seemed  to  have  acquired  all  the  general 
knowledge  which  is  practically  usetiil.  But  his  knowledge, 
thoiigh  general,  was  not  superficial.  What  he  knew,  he 
knew  well.  One  of  his  early  instructors  said  of  him,  "  II 
bad  tout  apprqfondir  t"  and  this  character  he  retained  to  the 
end  of  life,  with  respect  to  every  object  whidli  he  deemed 
worthy  of  his  serious  attention.  Whatever  subject  of  general 
iinportance  or  interest  occurred  in  conversation,  or  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  he  either  possessed  all  the  requisite  information 
respecting  it,  or  h6  could  readily  obtain  it  by  a  reference  to  some 
Written  authority,  or  by  judicious  questions  and  observations 
addressed  to  Uiose  with  whom  he  was  conversing.     Even  in 
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bis  retirement  at  Holclgat^  he  was  much  consulted  on  matters 
of  law  and  literature,  morals  and  religion,  the  forming  and 
conducting  of  public  and  private  institutions ;  and,  indee^lj  on 
alt  sutyects  of  importance  in  tbemselves,  or  in  the  view  of 
those  who  consulted  him.  The  opinitHi  which  he  gave  was;^ 
on  most  occasions,  just,  and  satbfactory  to  those  ^y  whom 
it  was  requested. 

His  disposition  was  uncommonly  active.  When  he  Ijecanu^ 
incapable  of  bodily  exertion,  he  turned  with  alacrity  to  pur- 
suits purely  intellectual.  His  friends  sometimes  expressed 
their  f^prehension  that  his  close  applicaupn  to  literary  em- 
ployments might,  in  his  weak  state  of  health)  prove  injurioufi 
to  him ;  be  would  pleasantly  sfiy^  "  It  b  better  .to  wear  fiiwy* 
than  to  rust  away."  ' 

He  had  an  even  flow  of  spirits,  uid  great  cheerfulo^s  pf 
temper.  He  seems  to  have  been  naturally  mild,  gentle,  and 
compassionate,  yet  Srm,  sted&st,  and  resolute.  He  possessed 
to  the  latest  period  of  bis  life  Uvely  sensibility,  warmth  of 
feeling  and  tenderness  of  afiecUon. 

Heexercisedgreatandhabitualself-oontrol.  All  bis  feelings 
and  emotions  were,  as  lar  as  human  imperfection  will  allow, 
subjugated  by  reason  and  reli^on.  He  was  quick  in  discern- 
ing, and  solicitous  to  check  the  risings  of  evil  passions,  and  to 
refmu,  as  fiir  as  possible,  from  acting  under  their  influence. 
He  seldom  sufiered  any  drcumstauce  or  event  to  ruffle  his 
temper,  or  disturb  his  rest ;  and  it  may  almost  be  remarked 
of  him,  as  of  an  eminent  statesman,  that  "  be  could  cast  off 
bis  cares  with  fais  clothes." 

His  joys  and  griels,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  purposes  and 
desires,  were  tempered,  partiy  by  native  mildness,  and  pardy 
by  religious  considerations.  The  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling, 
which  he  cultivated,  seemed  to  have  a  considerable  eflfect  in 
inducing  a  certain  nicety  and  caution,  and  the  avoidance  of 
error  and  excess,  both  moral  and  intellectual.  He  was  free 
from  that  vain  inflation  of  mind,  and  self-sufficiency,  which  too 
oilen  accompany  and  disgrace  talents;  and  he  was  equally 
removed  from  despoadence,  or  a  groundless  distrust  of  itbe 
P  3  ■  ■    -  :  o'^ 
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abilities  w6ich  he  possessed.  Of  his  own  character  lie  formed 
«  just  though  humble  esumate,  preserving  a  due  medium 
between  pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  degradation  on  the  other- 
He  entertuned  a  high  sense  of  moral  obligation.  His  pro- 
bity was  animpeacbsble.  He  neither  allowed  nor  tolerated  in 
himsdf  a  departure^  in  any  degree,  or  on  any  occasion,  from 
strict  int^ri^.  In  all  his  transactions,  particularly  of  a  pe- 
cuniary nature,  be  was  scrupulously  exact ;  careful  to  take  no 
imfoir  advanta^  to  evade  no  rightful  claim,  and  to  omit  or 
delay  no  just  payment,  whether  with  respect  to  government  or 
any  public  body,  or  to  individuals.  Both  in  narration  and 
assertion,  he  considered  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  adhere  in- 
nolably  to  truth,  even  on  small  matters,  and  on  points  that 
are  too  generally  deemed  of  little  moment  He  was  carefiil 
to  make  no  promise  or  engagement  which  be  could  not  fulfil, 
nor  any  profession  which  he  could  not  justify  by  his  actions* 
or  by  the  genuine  feelings  of  his  heart 

His  tender  and  liumble  spirit  was  the  proper  soil  in  which 
religion  could  take  deep  root,  and  flourish.  Often  did  the 
tear  of  sensibility  glisten  in  his  eyes  when  be  heard,  or  read, 
affecting  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  and  other  writings; 
particularly  those  which,  in  pointing  out  the  excellent  uses  of 
affliction,  applied  very  forcibly  to  his  ovti  state,  and  to  the 
feelings  of  his  own  mind.  From  childhood  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  life,  he  was,  in  a  high  degree,  susceptible  of  reli^ous 
impressions.  But  religion  with  him  was  not  oxifined  to  a 
barren  assent  of  the  mind,  or  to  occasional  leeling.  He  ex- 
perienced, and,  with  pious  simplidty,  evinced,  its  renewing, 
puri^ing,  and  sanctifying  influence.  It  formed  his  character; 
it  regulated  his  conduct ;  it  cherished  and  directed  his  talents ; 
it  enlarged  his  views  and  affections ;  it  elevated  his  thoughts, 
his  hopes,  and  desires,  from  earth  to  heaven.  He  lived  in  a 
confirmed  belief  of  the  general  and  immediate  agency  of  Pro- 
vidence^ in  a  spirit  of  prayer,  and  iu  constant,  daily  trust  in 
God,  and  dependance  on  his  care  and  goodness. 

In  all  the  varied  relations  of  life,  Mr.  Murray's  conduct  wa» 
excell^t.    He  understood  well  the  nature  and  extent  of  all 
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his  relative  duties,  he  had  reflected  much  upon  them,  and  he 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  performing  them.  He  possessed^ 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  connected.  Few  persons  ever  left 
th^r  native  land  more  beloved  and  regretted  by  numerous 
relations  and  friends,  or  took  with  them  more  blessings  and 
good  wishes.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  in  this 
country,  though  long  and  &r  separated  from  his  relations,  he 
preserved  a  most  affectionate  remembrance  of  them;  he  ren- 
dered them  all  the  varied  services  and  assistance  which  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  and  he  kept  up  with  them  a  r^ular 
and  frequent  correspondraice.  He  said,  no  time  nor  distance 
weakened  his  tender  attachment  for  them. 

To  his  parents,  particularly  to  his  mother,  he  was  very 
affectionate ;  and  he  was  also  highly  obedient  and  respectfiil, 
except  perh^is  in  a  few  instances^  in  wfiich  the  vivacity  of  his 
temper,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  circumstances,  may  have 
betrayed  him  into  some  violation  of  filial  duty.  To  his  brother 
and  sisters  he  was  uniformly  kind  and  attentive. 

As  a  husband,  he  was  tenderly  a^ctionate  and  indulgent. 
He  was  the  revered  guide  and  beloved  friend  of  his  wife,  her 
constant  monitor,  her  counsellor  in  diflBculty,  her  comfc»rter 
in  affliction.  They  lived  leather  upwards  of  fifty-eight  years 
in  uninterrupted  harmony.  They  bad  no  children ;  but  neither 
thb  circumstance,  nor  any  other,  diminished  their  mutual 
affection  or  tbeir  happiness. 

He  was  a  humane  and  kind  master.  He  did  not  dispense 
witit  the  performance  of  necessary  or  proper  du^ ;  but  he 
exercised  authority  with  moder^ion,  forbearing  threatening, 
and  all  rude  or  harsh  expressions.  He  never  grudged  his 
servants  the  well-earned  reward  of  their  services,  or  any  suit- 
able indulgence,  and  was  always  desirous  that  they  should  have  ■ 
full  time  and  opportunity  to  attend,  not  only  public  worship, 
but  all  their  secular  and  spiritual  concerns.  He  never  required 
-or  looked  for  more  diligence  from  them  than  could  reasonably 
be  expected ;  and  in  all  their  foults  and  fiiilures,  he  made  due 
allowance  for  them,  as  beings  partaking  of  the  same  frail 
p4  O"^' 
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nature  as  himseir,  but  exposed  to  peculiar  teoiptations  aiid 
disadvantages. 

He  was  a  kind  and  sincere  friend.  He  highly  esteemed  his 
friends ;  he  took  pleasure  in  their  company ;  but  so  just  was 
the  estimate  which  he  formed  of  htiman  life  and  character, 
that  he  entertained  no  unreasonable  expectations  from  them. 
Witii  great  delicacy  and  judgment,  he  performed  towards 
them  the  best  offices  of  friendship.  He  admonished  and  ad- 
vised them;  he  assisted  them  in  their  difficulties ;  he  consoled 
them  in  their  afflictions;  and,  which  is  perhaps  the  severest 
teist  of  &iradsh^>,  he  bore  patiently  with  their  weaknesses  and 
foibles,  though  perfectly  sensible  of  them;  and  he  usually 
ctmcealed  from  others  the  fitults  he  saw.  Few  men,  none  cer- 
tainly in  so  retired  a  situation,  ever  had  so  many  friends,  or 
was  so  much  beloved  by  them.  He  engaged  their  wannest 
attachment,  and  excked  in  their  minds  a  peculiari^  and 
intenseness  of  interest 

Mr.  Murray  was  a  most  pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  com- 
panion. His  voice,  diough  not  strong,  was  dear,  and  bis 
enunciation  was  remarkably  distinct  and  correct  So  great 
was  the  versatility  of  his  parts,  that  he  could  with  ease  enter 
into  all  sorts  of  conversation  of  a  general  and  useful  nature. 
His  discourse  was  attractive  and  interesting,  even  to  children 
and  ignorant  persons.  With  wonderful  dexterity  and  con- 
descension, he  drew  fiirth  from  the  rich  stores  of  his  read- 
ing, and  experience,  focts,  anecdotes,  and  observations,  tending 
to  recommend  some  moral  precept,  or  to  impress  some  usefiil 
information.  When  he  had  young  viutors,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  introduced  some  book  or  pi^r,  which  he  requested 
them  to  i-ead  aloud :  thus  diversifying  their  entertainmeU^ 
enlar^ng  their  ideas,  and  su^esting  to  them  new  subjects  of 
useful  and  interesting  conversation. 

His  letters,  like  his  conversation,  seemed  dictated  by  a  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  of  kindness.  On  subjects  of  business,  they  vrere 
clear,  explicit,  and  concise ;  on  matters  in  which  self  vrm  con- 
cerned, delicate,  and  cautious ;  on  occasions  of  giving  advice 
or  admonititHi,  (which  sometimes  occurred  even  with  regard 
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to  strangers,)  full  of  candour  and  tenderness,  yet  firm  and 
decisive.  Sentiments  of  piety  were  so  deeply  impressed  on 
bis  own  mind,  th^  he  could  not  fail  to  endeavour,  by  letter 
as  well  as  in  words,  to  communicate  the  impression  to  others. 
His  tetters,  even  on  mere  business,  frequently  contained  some 
sentiment,  or  expression,  calling  to  the  mind  of  the  persons 
addressed  the  concerns  of  amither  and  a  better  world.  His 
correspondence  was  voluminous;  and  the  number  ofpnvons 
to  whom  he  wrot^  very  great.  His  separation  from  his  re- 
lations, and  his  literary-  concerns,  independently  of  other 
circumstances,  naturally  gave  occasion  to  much  writing.  De- 
barred by  his  ill  health,  and  frequently  by  the  weakness  of 
his  voice,  from  many  ppportunities  of  persona!  intercourse, 
he  ol^n  expressed  in  writing  the  sentiments  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  spoken ;  and  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease 
as  most  people  could  converse.  Hb  celebrity  os  an  author, 
and  as  a  man  of  benevolence,  induced  many  persons,  even 
strangers,  to  write  to  him,  soliciting  advice,  or  pecuniary 
assistance:  to  all  these  letters  be  seldom  failed  to  return 
prompt  and  kind  answers.  His  letters  of  consolation  and 
congratulation,  in  particular,  were  numerous;  for  so  lively 
was  the  interest  which  he  took  in  tlie  affairs  of  those  persons 
with  whom  he  was  connected  or  acquainted,  that  occasions  of 
sorrow  ta  joy  seldom  occurred  to  them,  or  in  their  &milies, 
which  did  not  call  forth  from  him  an  expression  of  tender 
and  pious  sympathy.  His  letters  were  not  designed,  nor,  as 
he  observed,  calculated  for  the  puUic,  but  exchisively  for  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed :  he  has,  therefore,  left 
in  writing  a  request  that  they  may  not  be  published. 

As  a  neighbour,  Mr.  Murray  was  highly  respected,  and 
truly  exemplary.  He  was  solicitous  to  avoid  either  {^ving  or 
taking  offence;  loath  to  believe,  and  still  more  loath  to  pro- 
pagate, any  idle  tales,  or  rumours,  or  to  make  any  censorious 
remarks ;  ready  to  unite,  as  far  as  his  situation  would  allow, 
in  every  useful  plan  for  general  accommodaliiHi  or  advan- 
tage ;  unwilling  to  interfere  in  other  people's  aflairs,  or  to  offer 
his  advice,  unless  he  thought  it  would  be  acceptable  or  bene- 
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ficial ;  and  very  humane  and  Hberal  to  the  poor,  particularly 
in  time  of  sickness.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  abode  in 
England,  he  was  not  able  to  associate  much  with  his  neighbour^ 
but  scarcely  any  one  ever  resided  in  his  immediate  vidnit^,  who 
did  not,  in  (0016  way  or  other,  receive  from  him  some  kind, 
delicate  attention,  or  some  essential  serrice.  He  preserved 
an  habitual  tenderness  of  mind.  With  him  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness seemed  in  constant  operation.  He  loved  to  be  1^  peace 
with  all  persons,  especially  those  with  whom  he  was  most  con- 
versant. He  seemed  grieved  whenever  he  perceived,  that, 
through  inadvertence,  or  any  unavoidable  circumstance  lie 
had  given  pain,  or  the  slightest  cause  of  o^nce,  to  any  one ; 
and  always  wished  for,  and  gladly  embraced,  on  early  o[^>or> 
tuni^  of  endeavouring  to  remove  the  impression.  He  was 
pleased  with  little  services  and  attentions,  and  grateful  for 
them.  He  was  ready  to  oblige,  and  willing  to  be  obliged. 
To  confer  &vours  was  pleasant  to  him ;  and  he  could  not* 
therefore,  refuse  to  others,  in  their  turn,  the  gratification 
which  he  so  often  felL  A  gift,  or  mark  of  attention,  however 
small,  however  awkwardly  presented,  when  ofiered  by  those 
whom  he  had  obliged,  seldom  &iled  to  be  received  by  him  in 
the  most  gradous  manner. 

He  was  a  true  patriot  America,  his  native  land,  the 
abode  of  his  relations,  and  his  own,  during  a  great  part  of 
his  li^  was  dear  to  him.  England  also  was  dear  to  him ;  it 
was  his  adopted  country,  and  the  scene  of  his  greatest  useful- 
ness. He  rqoiced  in  the  prosperi^  of  both  countries ;  and 
particularly  wished  that  peace  and  amity  should  prevail  be- 
tween them.  He  was  a  friend  of  liber^,  both  civil  and  reli- 
ffoas ;  a  warm  assertor  of  the  just  rights  of  man,  and  averse 
to  despotic  power,  whether  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  of 
many ;  but,  at  the  same  Ume,  he  was  a  friend  of  order,  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  good  goveniment,  and  opposed  to  all 
wild  theories  and  useless  innovation. 

Mr.  Murray  was  a  philanthropist  in  the  justest  and  most 
extensive  sense  uf  the  word.  His  benevolence  was  universal ; 
not  confined  to  any  nation,  sect,  or  party.     It  took  in  the 
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whole  human  race,  of  every  clime  tmd  colour.  It  knew  no 
limits  bnt  the  limits  of  the  creation.  It  sprung  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  duty  and  of  love  to  God  and  all  his  creatures.  It 
did  not  exhaust  itself  in  mere  sentiment  or  feeling;  but  di^ 
fused  its  benign  influence  over  his  character  and  conduct. 
He  promoted,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  mankind.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
success  of  various  public  institutions,  designed  to  serve  the 
cause  of  relif^  and  humanity,  particularly  the  Bible  Society 
and  the  AMcui  Institution ;  and  he  contributed  largely,  ac- 
cording to  his  means,  though  sometimes  anonymously,  to 
their  support.  By  his  writings,  by  his  life  and  conversation, 
by  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  not  only  to  public  but 
to  private  endeavours  of  a  benevolent  and  religious  nature, 
he  promoted,  in  an  eminent  d^^ree,  tbe  general  difiusion  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

ISs  acts  of  private  chari^  were  innumerable :  indeed, 
many  of  tbem  were  known  tmly  to  hin^elf  and  his  wif^  and 
to  those  who  were  tbe  objects  of  them.  All  his  bvours 
were  rendered  doubly  acceptable  even  to  the  poorest  persons, 
by  the  civility,  kindness,  or  tenderness,  with  which  they  were 
bestowed.  The  profit  which  he  derived  from  his  various 
publications,  was  uniformly  devoted  to  benevolent  purposes, 
and  aflfbrded  him  a  considerable  fund  of  charity.  But  long 
before  he  received  any  assistance  from  this  source,  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  beneficence:  he  gave  much  alms;  he 
distributed  books  of  piety ;  and  he  contributed,  in  various 
ways,  to  render  more  comfortable  many  persons  in  straitened 
circumstances.  From  tbe  commencement  of  hb  residence  at 
Holdgate,  till  his  decease,  he  paid  annually,  for  the  school- 
ing of  several  poor  children  in  his  neighbourhood;  which, 
before  the  general  establishment  of  Sunday  and  other  schotds, 
was  a  peculiarly  acceptable  and  useful  charity. 

His  income,  independendy  of  the  profit  of  his  publications, 
scarcely  at  any  time  exceeded  SOOL  or  600/.  a  year.  With 
this  income,  he  was  very  hospitable  and  generous :  he  lived 
in  a  plain  way  indeed,  but  so  respectably,  and  with  so  big^  a 
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character  for  benevolence,  that  he  was  geoerally  esteemed 
rich.  —  He  frequently  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  blessings 
of  Providence,  that  from  his  first  astablisbment  in  life  he 
had  always  had  the  meaDS  of  living  with  cooafbrt  and  respect- 
ability. 

His  external  maaDers  were  truly  pleasing.  He  was  a&ble 
aod  cotuteous  in  bis  address ;  mild,  yet  dignified,  in  his  de- 
meanour. His  unaffected  civility  and  kindness  readily  won 
their  way  to  the  heart.  Though  a  valetudinarian  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  li^  his  personal  habits  were  those  of  uo- 
oonunon  delicacy  and  decorum. 

His  ^jpearaace  was  noble  and  prepossessing.  He  was 
tall  and  wdl  proportioned,  and  rather  stout.  His  com- 
[dexion  was  6aik,  and  somewhat  ruddy :  it  did  not  exhibit 
that  sickly  appearance  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  general  debiliqr  and  long  confinement.  His  forehead 
was  open,  expansive,  and  rather  elevated.  His  features  were 
regular.  The  profile  of  his  'fiwe,  if  not  handsome,  was 
strikingly  noble  aod  pleasing.  The  genonl  impression  of 
his  countenance  indicated  at  once  the  elevation  of  his  mind, 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  dispositi<Mi.  When  he  received  and 
welcomed  any  stranger,  or  visitor,  for  whom  he  felt  particular 
respect  or  regard,  his  couateoance  beamed  with  increased 
dignity  and  mildness;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  benevolent  ani- 
mation, and  a  smile  played  on  his  lips :  his  whole  appear- 
ance and  manner  bespoke,  instantaneously  and  powerfully, 
superior  intelligrace,  tempered  by  superior  goodness  and 
boiignity. 


The  first  of  Mr.  Murray's  publications  was,  "  The  Power 
of  Reli^on  on  the  Mind."  Iliis  work,  as  he  often  observed, 
afforded  him  the  most  heartfelt  satisfitction.  Hiougb  it  has 
not  procured  him  the  most  literary  reputation,  it  was  his 
fitvourite  performaooe.  It  was  viewed  by  him  in  this  light, 
because  he  conceived  that  it  was  more  immediately  adapted 
than  any  of  his  other  works,  to  lead  the  readers  to  a  vutuous 
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and  happy  life,  and  to  exdte  in  them  an  ardent  desire,  and 
earnest  preparatitHi,  for  that  state  of  eternal  felldty  whidi  is 
the  great  end  of  their  being.  It  has  gone  through  no  feirer 
than  seventeen  editions,  some  of  them  consisting  ot  three  or 
funr  thousand  copies. 

llie  next  work  which  Mr.  Murray  presented  to  the  public 
was  his  "  English  Grammar."  This  is  a  performance  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  "  It  shows,"  ax  one  of  his  literary  corres- 
pondents justly  observes,  "  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  and,  what  is  seldom  joined  with  it,  a  judicious  di8> 
tinction  between  the  speculative  and  the  practical,  the  curious 
«nd  the  usefiil  parts  of  grammar."  The  author  has  modestly 
called  this  work  a  compilation.  But  the  cridcal  and  attentive 
reader  of  it  knows,  that  besides  its  great  improvement  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  subjects,  and  the  lexical  division 
of  its  parts,  it  contains  many  highly  ingenious  positions  that 
are  perfectly  original.  In  particular,  the  discussions,  which 
are  dispersed  through  the  book,  and  intended  to  illustrate  and 
support  the  author's  grammatical  system  in  general,  as  well  as 
to  defend  some  special  points,  will  be  allowed  to  be  not  only 
new,  but  to  contain  much  acute  and  satisfactory  reasoning. 
His  views  of  the  cases  of  English  nouns,  and  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  uur  verbs,  are  so  judicious,  and  so  consonant  with 
the  nature  and  idiom  of  our  language,  that  teachers  almost 
universally  acquiesce  in  the  prqprie^  of  bis  arrangements. 

He  definitions  and  the  rules  throughout  the  Grammar  are 
expressed  with  neatness  and  perspicuity.  Hiey  are  as  short 
and  comprehensive  as  the  nature  uf  the  subject  would  admit; 
Uid  tiiey  are  well  adapted  both  to  the  understandingandtothe 
memory  of  young  persons.  ITie  mode  of  parsing  which  Mr. 
Murray  recommends,  is  admirably  calculated  to  confirm  and 
perfect  the  scholar  in  what  he  has  previously  learned ;  and  to 
enable  him  thoroughly  to  understand,  and  readily  to  apply, 
the  rules,  both  prindpal  and  subordinate.  A  particular  recom- 
tnendaUon  of  this  Grammar  is,  that  it  embraces  all  the  parts 
of  the  science ;  and  gives  to  each  of  them  that  attention  which 
iu  relative  importance  demands.    The  student,  by  this  means. 
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surveys  tbe  whole  of  his  sal^ect ;  and  derives  the  advantage 
wliich  results  from  such  a  connected  view,  at  the  same  time 
that  be  is  not  detained,  nor  disgusted,  by  too  prolix  a  discus- 
sion of  any  particular  part.  The  author  has,  with  great  pro- 
prie^,  distinguished  by  a  larger  letter,  all  the  rules  and  ob- 
servations which  are  of  primary  importance;  and,  by  this 
means,  a  judicious  outline,  or  general  view,  of  the  more  pro- 
minent  parts  of  the  subject,  is  happily  presented  to  the  stu- 
dent. When  this  comprdiensive  view  has  been  taken,  the 
subordinate  points,  contained  in  tbe  smaller  type,  will  be 
perused  to  (he  greatest  advantage.  Many  of  these  explain 
tbe  principles  on  which  the  rules  and  positions  are  founded, 
showing  their  origin  to  be  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  or  in  tbe  reason  and  nature  of  things ;  and,  so  &r  as 
these  explanations  extend,  they  may  properly  be  said  to  exUi- 
bit  the  philosophy  of  grammar.  This  work  is  also  valuable, 
for  its  occasional  references  to  the  various  opinions  of  other 
English  grammarians ;  and  for  the  comparisons  which  it  often 
institutes,  on  particular  points,  between  the  English  and  other 
languages.  And  yet  the  author  has  studiously  avoided  every 
thing  that  tends  to  involve  in  obscuri^  the  subjects  on  which 
be  treats.  His  system  is  connected  and  uniform ;  his  plan 
and  materials  are  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  present  atmcture 
of  the  language ;  and  his  reasonings  are  calculated  to  preserve 
its  r^ulari^,  and  prevent  useless  and  unwarrantable  innova- 
titms.  In  these  points  of  view,  this  Grammar  is  entitled  to 
high  estimatioD.  An  approved  and  established  system  of 
grammatical  rules  and  principles,  judiciously  expressed  and 
arranged,  according  to  which  the  youth  of  our  country  are 
educated,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  general  standard  of  recti- 
tude on  these  subjects,  is  certainly  a  great  and  national  bene- 
fit ;  and  entities  the  author  to  the  respect  and  gr^tude  of  the 
literary  worid.  The  Appendix  to  the  Grammar  is  introduced 
with  peculiar  propriety.  The  learner,  by  his  preceding  ac- 
quirements, is  fully  prepared  to  «iter  upon  this  part  of  the 
work.  It  will  not  only  confirm  tbe  rules  of  construction 
which  be  has  already  learned ;  but,  by  regular  transitions,  it 
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will  lead  him  forward  to  the  prindples  and  practice  of  per- 
spicuous and  elegant  composidon.  The  rules  for  attaining 
purity,  propriety,  and  precision  of  language,  with  r^ard  both  to 
single  words  and  phrases,  and  to  the  construction  of  sentences, 
are  exhibited  with  great  order  and  judgment ;  and  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  examples  which  dearly  show  the  importance 
and  usefolness  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  Murray's  Grammar  being  so  celebrated  a  work,  and 
so  extensively  circulated,  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
occasion  of  his  writing  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 
Some  of  bis  triends  established,  at  York,  s  school  for  the 
guarded  education  of  young  females,  which  was  continued  for 
several  years.  Mr*  Murray  strongly  recommended  that  the 
study  of  the  English  language  should  form  a  prominent  part 
of  instruction.  The  young  persons  employed  as  the  first 
teachers,  not  being  sufficiently  qualified  *in  this  respect,  he 
kindly  undertook  to  instruct  them  at  his  own  house ;  and,  for 
their  use,  he  made  some  extracts  from  Blair,  Campbell,  and 
other  writers,  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  English  Grammar.  By  these  youAg  teachers, 
he  was  much  importuned  to  write  an  English  Grammar  for 
the  benefit  of  their  pupils,  on  the  same  plan  of  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  regular  gradation,  which  he  bad  pursued  in  his 
verbal  instructions.  Their  requests  being  sanctioned  and  en- 
forced by  the  superintendents  of  the  school,  and  by  some  of 
his  other  friends,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  comply.  In 
preparing  the  work,  and  consenting  to  its  publication,  he  had 
no  expectation  that  it  would  be  used,  except  by  the  school  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  two  or  three  other  schools,  con- 
ducted by  persons  who  were  rdso  his  friends. 

The  next  works  which  were  published  by  Mr.  Murray, 
were  his  "  English  Exercises"  and  "  Key."  The  Grammar 
exhibits  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  language :  these  works 
contain  most  copious  examples  and  illustrations  of  the  rules ; 
and  display  them  in  almost  every  possible  variety.  They  give 
more  extended  views  of  each  subject  than  are  found  in 
the  Grammar,  or  could  conveniently  have  been  there  intro- 
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duced.  The  great  diversity  of  these  illustrations  mokes  them 
serve  also,  in  many  instances,  as  substitutes  for  a  considerable 
oamber  of  minute  subordinate  rules,  which  it  would  have  been 
tedious  to  have  drawn  out  into  regular  ibrm. 

About  the  time  that  the  Exercises  and  Key  appeared,  Mr. 
Murray  published  an  "  Abridgment"  of  his  Grammar.  This 
is  a  very  neat  and  judicious  little  work.  It  is  calculated  for 
two  purposes:  first,  to  convey  a  competent  knowledge  of 
grammar  to  those  who  are  not  designed  to  make  an  extensive 
progress  in  the  study;  and,  secondly,  to  serve  as  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  author's  larger  Grammar,  tn  those  schools  where 
both  the  books  are  used.  The  utility  of  this  work  has  been 
abimdantly  evinced,  by  the  very  extensive  sale  which  it  has 
bad.  In  this  country,  about  forty-eight  thousand  copies  have 
been  annually  sold  for  many  years  past;  and  the  number  of 
copies  sold,  from  the  first  publication  of  the  work  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  amounts  to  nearly  a  million  I 

Mr.  Murray's  three  volumes  of  "  The  English  Reader," 
and  the  Introduction  and  Sequel  to  it,  have  met  with  high 
^probation  from  the  public  llie  design  and  execution  of 
these  volumes  are  truly  excellent;  and  well  adapted  to  pro- 
mote their  professed  objects,  improvement  in  the  art  of  read- 
ing, and  storing  the  youthful  mind  with  the  finest  moral  and 
religious  sentiments. 

His  two  French  publications,  the  "  Introduction  au  Lec- 
teur  Francois,"  and  the  "  Lecteur  Francois,"  are  also  highly 
worthy  of  commendation.  They  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
acceptable  to  parents  and  teachers  who  are  desirous  that  th^r 
children  and  pupils  should  acquu%  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  without  imbibing  a  spirit  of  Irivolity,  or  lax  princi- 
ples of  morality.  Chaste,  correct,  and  elegant,  these  works 
exhibit  fine  specimens  of  the  language ;  and  instruct  the 
learner,  by  the  easiest  gradations,  in  tiie  various  styles  of  the 
best  French  writers. 

"  The  English  Spelling  Book,"  composed  by  Mr.  Murray, 
though  it  is  a  small  volume,  is  a  work  which  bears  the  marks 
of  great  judgmeut  and  ingenuity ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
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inferior  in  point  of  ability,  and  literary  execution,  to  any  of 
his  publications.  Tbe  gradation  throughout  tiie  work  is  easy 
and  rt^lar,  and  wetl  adapted  to  the  progress  of  tbe  iiifiint 
understanding. 

The  next  pubHcatioo  of  our  author,  was  his  "  English 
Grammar,"  in  two  voiumes  octavo.  It  comprises  the  Gram- 
mar, Exerdses,  and  Key,  united  in  one  connected  and  uni- 
fi>nn  syst^n.  The  first  volume  contains  the  principles  and 
rules  of  the  language,  which  are  amply  and  most  judiciously 
exemplified  in  the  second  volume.  These  exemplificati<uis 
are  of  so  great  importance  to  the  clear  comprehension  of  the 
ntles,  that  the  work  would  have  been  very  defective  without 
th«n,  Tlie  two  voUimes,  in  their  present  state,  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  constitute  the  best  system  of  English  gram- 
mar which  has  hitherto  appeared.  When  this  new  Ibrm  of 
our  author's  grammatical  works  was  contemplated,  he  thought 
it  affi>rded  a  proper  occasion  for  extending  and  improving 
aome  of  the  principles  and  positions  contained  in  the  duode- 
cimo Grammar ;  and  he  has  done  this  very  amply;  and  much 
to  tbe  satisfection  of  those  who  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  subject  Of  this  work  the  public  critics  have  given  a 
highly  favourable  character.  It  has  already  gone  through  five 
editions  in  this  country,  and  has  been  frequently  r^rinted  in 
America. 

The  prices  which  Mr.  Murray  received  for  the  copy-rights 
of  his  different  works  were  as  follows :  —  For  the  Grammar, 
Exercises,  and  Key,  he  received  seven  hundred  pounds,-  for 
the  Abridgment  one  hundred  pounds;  for  the  English 
Reader,  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  for  the  Sequel  to 
the  English  Reader,  two  hundred  pounds ;  for  the  Introduction 
to  the  English  Reader,  two  hundred  pounds :  for  the  Lecteur 
Franfoig,  and  the  Introduction  au  Lecteur  Francois,  seven 
hundred  pounds ;  for  the  Spelling  Book,  and  the  First  Book 
for  Children,  five  hundred  pounds;  for  the  Selection  from 
Home's  Commentary  oa  the  Psalms,  one  hundred  pounds. 
Tbe  eopyri^t  of  the  Duty  and  Benefit  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
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turesi  OS  well  as  of  the  Power  of  Religion,  ma  presented  by' 
him  to  the  booksellers,  without  any  pecmiiary  compensation.. 
The  enlai^ement  of  the  Grammar  in  the  octavo  editiiHi,  and 
the  numerous  improvements  in,  and  additions  to»  bis  other 
works,  were  always  gratuitous  on  his  part. 

Tlie  demand  for  his  grammatical  works,  and  also  for  his 
Spelling  Book,  has  been  so  great  and  r^ular,  that  escq)ting 
the  octavo  edition  of  the  C^mmar,  the  ^^pes  which  compose 
them  have  long  been  kept  standing.  The  editions  which  have 
been  worked  ofl^  though  numerous,  have  net,  however,  been 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  copies.  For  many  years  past, 
every  edition  of  the  Grammar  has  consisted  of  ten  Uiousand 
copies ;  of  the  Exercises,  ten  thousand ;  of  the  Key,  six 
thousand ;  of  the  Abridgment  of  the  Grammar,  twelve  thou- 
sand ;  of  the  ;^>elling  Book,  and  of  the  First  Book  for 
Children,  ten  thousand.  Each  edition  of  the  English  Readar, 
and  of  the  Introduction  to  the  English  Reader,  consists  of  ten 
thousand  copies ;  of  the  Sequel  to  the  En^ish  Reader,  six 
tbousand;  of  the  Lecteur  Francois,  and  the  Introduction  au- 
Lecteur  Fran9ois,  each  three  tiiousand. 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  sale  of  Mr^ 
Murray's  works  is  rapid;  and  the  editions  are  numerous. 
The  success  of  his  publications  in  his  native  land  afforded 
him  much  satisfaction,  and  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  his  feel- 
ings. The  high  approbation  which  his  grammatical  works 
have  received,  and  their  extensive  drculation  in  the  Uniteii 
States  of  North  America,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  very 
pleasing  consideration.  They  will  doubUess  tend,  in  nosnuA 
degree,  to  preserve  the  Anglo-American  language  from  cor- 
ruption ;  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  useless  innovation.  The 
advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  both  countries,  from  a  commod 
standard  of  grammatical  purity  and  propriety,  are  incalculable. 
The  extended  use  of  the  Engli^  language  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  times  in  which  we  live :  it  may,  perhaps,  be  one 
of  the  means  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  merdinl  Providence^ 
for  conveying  the  benefit  of  civilisation,  and  the  knowledgeof 
Christianity,  to  the  whole  world. 

'  ^-  -.,-^ 
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We  cAnnot  conclude  this  lUUe  Memoir  better,  tfaiui  with 
the  K^oving  gratifying  tribute  of  ^probation,  which  (with 
many  from  other  distingoiabed  persons)  Mr.  Murray  received 
from  the  late  Dr.  Blair,  — a  man  in  every  respect  eminently 
<]ualified  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  sulyect 

"  Sir,  —  r  have  been  honoured  with  your  kind  letter ;  a&d 
cannot  but  be  vtry  much  flattered  with  the  testJOKMiies  of 
esteem  and  regard  which  you  are  fdeased  to  bestow :  though 
I  am  hudibled,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  sense  <^  my  choracto's 
having  been  overrated  by  yoa,  much  above  what  it  deserves. 
I  am  happy,  hovever,  that  my  puWcations  have  been  of  any 
service  to  yoil,  in  the  very  useful  works  which  you  hare  g^ven 
to  the  puUic. 

"  I  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  very  valuable  present 
of  your  works,  which  you  have  mode  me ;  and  which  have 
come  safe  to  my  bands.  I  have  now  perused  a  great 
part  of  them,  with  much  [deasure  and  edification.  Your 
Grammar,  with  the  Exercises  and  ^e  Key  in  a  separate 
volume^  I  esteem  as  a  most  excellent  performance.  I  think  it 
superior  to  any  work  of  that  nature  we  have  yet  had,  and  am 
persuaded  thst  it  is  by  much  the  best  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  extant  On  Syntax,  in  particular,  you  have 
shown  a  wonderfiil  degree  of  acuteness  and  precision,  in  ascer- 
tmnlDg  the  propriety  of  language,  and  in  rectifying  the  num* 
berless  errors  which  writ^^  are  apt  to  comnuL  Were  I  only 
beginning  my  course,  as  I  am  now  (in  my  eighty-third  year) 
on  the  point  of  finishing  it,  I  should  have  hoped  to  have  been 
much  benefited,  in  point  of  accurate  style,  by  your  instructions 
and  examples.  Most  uselhl  they  must  certainly  be  to  all  who 
Ate  ^^lying  themselves  to  the  arts  of  composition. 

**  On  your  two  volumes  of  the  English  Reader,  I  could  be- 
stow much  praise  for  the  judiciousness  and  proprie^  of  the 
selection,  were  it  not  that  my  own  writings  are  honoured  with 
so  great  a  place  in  the  work.  Certainly  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  is  of  die  best  kind,  and  does  h<mour  to  the  wordiy 
defugns  and  intentions  of  the  author.  To  all  the  friends  of 
8  8  -^^"^ 
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religion,  your  book  on  the  Power  of  Reli^on  on  the  Mind, 
with  the  apt  and  useful  exemplifications  it  gives,  cuinot  but 
be  highly  acceptable.  I  am  happy  to  find  the  praises  of  the 
authors  of  diflerent  Reviews  bestowed  with  so  much  judgment 
and  propriety  as  they  are  on  your  works. 

"  As  we  have  here  not  much  intercourse  with  York,  and  as 
I  have  no  correspondent  nor  acquaintance  in  that  city,  your 
name  was  unknown  to  me  till  I  received  the  present  of  your 
books,  as  is  also  your  business  or  profession.  I  should  pre- 
sume you  are,  under  some  character,  concerned  in  Uie  educa- 
tion of  youth ;  and  happy  I  must  account  all  the  young  people 
pUced  under  the  charge  of  one,  who  not  only  discovers  such 
great  abilities  in  all  that  relates  to  English  literature,  but 
whose  writings  bespeak  a  mind  fraught  with  the  best  senti- 
ments,  and  the  most  earnest  zeal  Ibr  religion  end  virtue.* 

"  I  shall  be  always  happy  to  hear  of  your  health,  success^ 
and  prosperity ;  and,  with  great  r^ard  and  esteem, 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obliged, 

and  obedient  humble  servant, 

HuoH  Blair." 
«  Edinburgh,  2lsi  Oct.  1800." 

*  To  prereot  miupptcbeniuin,  it  ia  neccnuy  to  obcerve  that  Mr.  Sfuiraf 
wax,  at  DO  period  of  his  life,  engaged  aa  a  teacher  of  jfouth.  Man;  peruni,  bt- 
aidei  Dr.  Blair,  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  his  writingB,  that  be  waa  employed 
in  the  buBDeis  ofeducaldoD.  He  uvea  bad  applicatiom  on  the  lutiiect,  panielilarif 
from  a  respeetabU  perwn  in  Holland,  who,  from  Ibe  favourable  aentimenti  which 
be  had  conceiTed  of  the  author,  on  perusing  bU  works,  vas  deiiroua  of  placing 
bia  ion  under  Ibe  tuition  of  a  penon  >o  highly  ectfemed.  From  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank  in  thia  counliy,  with  whom  Mr.  Hunvf  waa  whollj  unacquainted,  ba 
received  an  application,  by  letur,  not  indeed  to  educate  tus  sop,  but  to  supply 
him  with  a  tutor.  Though  Hr.  Mumy  Was  not  a  teacher  of  youth,  be  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  the  office,  and  a  great  respect  for  thoae  who  faithfully 
endeavour  to  form  the  young  mind  lo  knowledge  and  virtue.  He  oAea  apoke 
of  them  ai  persons  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  important  concema  of  society, 
and  whose  services  merit  a  very  liberal  remuneration. 
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I  HE  general  cultivation  of  instrumental  music  throughout 
Germany  is  not  a  little  extraordinary.  Every  class  of  society 
—  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country  — the  soldiers  and  the 
labourers,  are  all  acquainted  with  music.  "  It  has  happened 
to  me,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  to  enter  small  cottages, 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  tobacct^  and  immediately  to  hear 
not  only  the  mbtress,  but  the  master,  of  the  house  playing 
voluntaries  on  the  harpsichord,  like  the  Italian  improvisator! 
in  verse.  Almost  every  where  upon  market  days  they  have 
players  on  wind  instruments,  placed  in  the  balcony  of  the 
town-house,  which  overlooks  the  public  square.  The  scholars 
walk  through  the  streets  singing  psalms  in  chorus.  The  poor 
Bohemians,  as  they  wander,  followed  by  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, carry  on  their  backs  bad  harps  made  of  common  wood, 
from  which  they  draw  harmonious  music.  Tliey  play  whilst 
resting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  on  the  high  road,  or  near  the  post- 
houses,  and  endeavour  to  awaken  the  attention  of  travellers 
to  the  concert  of  their  little  wandering  family.  In  Austria, 
the  flocks  are  kept  by  shepherds,  who  play  charming  airs  on 
instruments  at  once  simple  and  sonorous.  The  urs  agree 
perfecdy  well  with  the  soft  and  pensive  impression  produced 
by  the  aspect  of  the  country."  Whether  this  general  inclin- 
ation towards  music  arises,  as  Mad.  de  Stael  supposes,  from 
nature  having  endowed  the  Germans  with  organs  more  than 
ordinarily  adapted  to  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  musi<^ 
or  whether  it  may  not  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition 
that  that  art  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  a  thoughtful  and  contem- 
plative people,  is  a  question  we  will  not  stay  to  investigate: 
the  lact  is  sufficiently  well  ascert^ed,  and  may  be  re^rded 
as  one  source  of  the  superiority  of  the  Grerman  composers. 
C  3  '^^" 
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Melodies  whicb  have  ddighted  the  critical  end  refinei^  and 
have  been  re^irded  as  tbe  finished  composUions  of  celebrated 
masters,  have  been  traced  to  their  source  in  the  nide  song  of 
the  German  peasant,  or  the  simple  air  of  the  shepherd  or 
labourer.  A  striking  instance  (d*  this  is  furnished  by  the  popu- 
lar Jagerchor,  or  Hunting  Chorus,  in  Der  Freischutz  -~  the 
original  of  which  has  been  known  in  Germany  for  many  years, 
and  sung  in  parts  by  the  peasantry ;  the  air  has  been,  without 
doubt,  much  altered  and  improved  by  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  great  composer,  who  has  rendered  it  &miliar  to 
us ;  but  it  seemg  agreed  that  be  received  the  first  idea  of  it 
from  an  ancient  popular  melody. 

Of  all  the  '*  migh^  masters  "  who  have  at  various  times 
sprung  from  this  musical  stock,  none  has  exercised  so  un- 
limited a  control  over  the  public  mind  as  Mozart.  The  full 
harmony  of  bis  glorious  compositions  has  captivated  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  hemispheres,  and  all  who  have  any  preten^na 
to  musical  taste  pay  willing  homage  to  his  exalted  genius. 

tTpon  his  premature  death  in  1792,  the  throne  of  the  musi- 
cal world  remained  for  many  years  unoccupied.  Rossini 
was  the  first  whose  pretensions  were  eminentiy  successful: 
the  desire  of  novelty  added  much  to  the  effect  produced  by 
his  music,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  is  truly  captivat* 
ii^,  uid  the  sceptre  was  transferred  from  Germany  to  Italy.,' 
Tlie  Italians  had  borne  the  superiority  of  the  ultra-montane 
master  with  ,great  jealousy,  and  the  Germans  in  their  turn 
were  not  less  dissatisfied  that  the  operas  of  Rossini  should 
throw  a  shade  over  the  labours  of  Mozart.  Amongst  those 
who  have  come  forward  to  support  the  musical  reputation  of 
their  country,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  is  the  only 
one  who  has  at  alt  succeeded  in  competition  with  the  Italian 
master.  Whether  that  success  will  be  lasting  remains  for 
posterity  to  determine :  if,  as  we  imagine,  his  works  are  dis- 
tinguished by  originality  and  genius,  their  decision  may  be 
confidently  anticipated. 

The  biography  of  a  scholar,  it  has  been  ofien  remarked,  is 
merely  a  record  of  his  productions.  Heroes  and  statesmen 
act  in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  their  lives  are  eras  in  the  history 
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•Fthflir  respective  oouDtries;  end  we  trace  them,  as  we  do  the 
passage  of  meteors,  by  their  blaze.  The  scholar,  od  the  con- 
trary, seeks  redrement  and  privacy ;  be  shrinks  from  the 
pubUc  gaze,  and  it  is  by  bis  thou^t,  rather  than  hb  action, 
that  he  sways  the  minds  of  those  around  him.  Such  was  the 
life  of  Weber.  A  few  meagre  incidents,  gleaned  &om  a  Ger- 
man pablication,  comprise  nearly  all  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  of  his  hbtory:  it  is  to  his  compositions  alone  that  "  (o- 
rdgn  nations  and  distant  ages "  will  be  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge of  his  name. 

He  was  bom  16th  of  December,  1786,  at  Eutin,  a  small 
town  in  Hoktein,  and  was  at  an  early  age  distinguished  for 
an  attachment  to  the  fine  arts,  particularly  punting  and  music. 
His  fidho*,  who  was  a  man  of  proper^,  encouraged  these 
predilections  by  the  assistance  of  a  liberal  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  years  placed  his  son  under  the  tuition  of  Heus- 
chkel,  a  pn^essor  of  mosic  at  Hildburghausen.  It  is  to  this 
master  that  Weber  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
enei^,  distinctness^  and  executioD  which  distinguished  his 
perfonoance  upon  the  piano-forte.  During  the  following 
years, ';he  was  instructed  at  Saltzburg  by  Michael  Haydn,  the 
brother  of  the  celebrated  genius  of  Uiat  name ;  and  afterwards 
at  Munich  by  Valesi  ia  singing,  and  by  Kalcher  in  the  theory 
of  music  and  the  art  of  composition. 

In  1  ?d8  he  published  his  first  work,  consisting  of  six  fiigues, 
in  four  parts,  all  of  them  distinguished  for  purity  and  correct. 
nesB,  and  much  prused  in  the  Musikalische  Zeitung,  or  musical 
Gazette,  a  Oermaa  periodical.  Whilst  at  Munich  he  is  said 
to  hare  pursued  his  studies  ^th  inde&tigable  perseverance, 
giving  lumself  up  to  operatic  music,  thatbrondi  of  the  art 
which  he  preienred.  Under  the  tuition  of  Kalcher,  he  wrote 
an  opera  called  "  Die  Macht  der  Liebe  und  des  Wains,"  (the 
power  of  Love  end  Wme,]  a  Mass,  and  several  other  pieces, 
all  which  were  however  destroyed  without  being  submitted  to 
the  public.  - 

In  the  year  1799,  Sennefelder  first  practised  the  art  of 
Uthojpsphy  at  Munich.  The  youthful  and  ardent.  Web«^ 
8  * 
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wbose  ]ove  of  painting  and  the  studies  connected  with  it,  had 
only  ^ven  way  to  the  stronger  passion  for  music,  imagined 
that  by  the  construction  of  scnne  new  machinery  he  could 
render  the  invention  more  worthy  of  attention.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  art  by  Sennefelder,  Weber  had  turned  hia 
attention  to  the  subject;  but  music  had  of  late  so  entirely 
engrossed  his  thought,  that  the  sindy  had  been  laid  aside. 
The  success  of  Sennefelder  roused  him  to  new  exertions,  and 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  he  at  length  completed  the 
model  of  a  machine,  by  means  ofwbich  he  hoped  to  throw  the 
invention  of  Sennefelder  into  the  shade.  Weber's  fttber, 
whose  kind  disposition  never  permitted  him  to  oppose  his  son's 
inclination,  immediately  removed  to  Freiburg^  in  Saxony, 
where  the  materials  necestary  for  lithographical  work  were 
to  be  had'in  abundance;  and  the  thoughtful  and  imaginative 
Weber,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  agst  constmcted  his  new 
machinery,  and  commenced  the  vfoM  as  an  en^ver  upon 
stone.  Music  was  forgotten  —  c<»npoeition  was  studied  no 
longer:  he  entered  with  ardour  upon  his  newoccupadoD,and  the 
world  was  ob  the  point  of  obtaining  perhaps  a  bad  engraver  io 
exchange  for  an  admirable  musician.  But  lithography  was  a 
pursuit  too  tedious,  too  mechanical,  to  detain  his  fine  spirit 
long ;  the  zeal  with  which  he  at  first  applied  to  it  soon  abated, 
his  former  occupations  were  found  more  congenial  to  his  taster 
and  a  few  months  beheld  lithc^aphy  deserted,  and  tlie  study 
of  composition  resumed  with  a  vigour  which  soon  compensated 
for  tbe  Ume  he  had  losL  The  first  iiruits  of  his  renewed  study 
was  an  opera,  called  "  Dei  Waldmiidchen,"  (the  Girl  of  the 
Wood,)  which  was  produced  in  November,  1800,  and  received 
with  great  applause  at  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Petersburgfa. 

About  this  time  an  article  in  the  Musikalische  Zeitung, 
excited  in  the  young  composer  the  idea  of  writing  in  an 
cntirdy  new  style,  and  of  reviving  the  use  <^  the  ancient 
musical  instruments  which  were  then  nearly  forgotten.  With 
this  view  he  composed,  in  180),  at  Saltzburg,  the  opera  of 
"  Peter  SchmoU  und  seine  Nachbarn"  (Peter  Schinoll  and 
his  Neighbours).  This  opera  failed  upon  representation. 
The  style  was  new  and  extraordinary,  and   did  not  pleai^e 
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Upon  a  jSrat  perfomunce ;  but  the  overture  was  afterwards 
revised  and  published,  and  is  considered  a  very  striking  com- 
position. Michael  Haydn,  in  a  letter  wherein  he  makes 
mention  of  Uiis  opera,  says,  "  As  br  as  I  may  pretmd  to 
judge,  I  most  truly  and  candtdly  say,  that  this  opera  not  only 
pOGSesses  great  power  and  effect,  but  is  composed  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  counterpoint.  To  ^irit  and  liveliness 
the  c<Hnposer  has  added  a  high  degree  of  delicacy,  and  the 
music  is  moreover  perfectly  suited  to  the  words."  A  testimoi^ 
so  encouraging  from  such  a  man*  was  almost  sofficieot  to  coun- 
terbalance the  want  of  suceess. 

Defeated,  but  not  discouraged,  Weber  still  persevered  in 
the  study  of  his  &vourite  art  with  undiminished  ardour.  In 
the  year  1S02  he  made  a  professional  tour  to  Leipug,  Ham- 
bui^  and  Holstein,  and  during  that  time  his  principal  occu- 
piUion  was  to  cdlect  all  publications  on  the  theory  of  music. 
The  study  of  these  works,  whilst  it  encreaaed  his  knowledge 
of  the  art,  did  not  satisfy  his  enquiries ;  he  was  not  one  who 
assented  to  propositicHis  without  investigation :  hfe  doubted 
the  correctness  of  the  principles  upon  which  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  acted,  end  recommenced  the  study  of  harmony 
from  its  very  elements,  with  the  view  of  constructing  an 
entirely  new  system,  in  which  only  such  rules  of  the  old 
masters  as  were  ctxifirmed  by  his  own  reSectio.ns  should  be 
retained.  The  work  entitled,  "  Vogler  12  Chorale,"  by 
Sebastian  Bach,  analysed  by  C.  M.  Von  Weber,  which  was 
published  in  1802,  may  be  considered  the  &uit  of  those  re- 
searches, and  is  equally  interesting  and  instructive. 

In  180S  we  find  him,  for  the  first  tune,  entirely  left  to  him- 
self in  the  great  musical  world  of  Virama,  in  the  midst  of 
Haydn,  the  Abb^  Verier,  Stadler,  &G.  He  was  at  this  time 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  but  instead  of  being  drawn  away  from 
his  art  by  the  innunierable  temptations  which  the  amusements 
of  this  gay  city  o£Eer  to  a  young  man,  he  {Jaced  himself  under 
iim  Abb^  Vogler,  and  spent  hia  time  in  earnest  and  unabated 
application.  The  Abb£,  charmed  with  a  youth  whose  whole 
5oul  seemed  engaged  In  the  study  of  the  art  which  they  both 
professed,  received  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  aii- 
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■wtad  bis  iidiours  by  ir«dy  commnnicali^  the  result  of  his 
reBection  aod  eitperieiice.  Under  Vogler's  advice  he  re- 
hietantly  forbore  exerting  Iiis  (*lent  in  tbe  composition  o^ 
extMuive  works,  Hnd  for  two  years  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  study.  Daring  this  time  he  analysed  the  compositicAis  of 
kit  the  great  masters,  and  completed  his  mosioal  edacation. 
The  only  works  w^icb  he  published  during  bis  reudence  at 
Vienna,  were  a  set  of  variations,  and  Vogler's  opera  of 
**  Samori,"  arranged  for  the  piano-forte. 

In  1805,  whilst  at  Vienna,  although  then  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  be  received  an  invitation  to  proceed  to  Breslau 
in  the  character  of  ISLiestro  di  Capella,  whic^  he  accepted, 
and  remained  tJiere  about  a  year.  During  that  time  he  {brmed 
an  entirely  new  orchestra  and  corps  of  singers,  which  fur- 
nished him  with  a  favourable  t^ortunity  of  improving  himself 
in  the  knowledge  of  effect  The  oaly  woric  of  conaequ^ice 
which  he  composed  during  his  Silesian  visit,  was  an  opera 
writtwi  by  Rhode,  and  called  "  Kvbezsbl,"  i.  e,  Number 
Nip,  of  which  the  ill-&med  mountain  sprite  furnished  the 
subject 

The  Prussian  war,  which  brt^e  out  in  1806,  obliged  him 
to  quit  Breslau,  and  he  accordingly  altered  into  the  service 
of  Eugene,  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  with  whom  he  removed  tA 
Carlsrohe.  There  he  remained  for  four  years,  during  whic'  t 
ttoie  be  wrote  two  syqtphonies,  several  concertos,  and  various 
pieces  for  wind  instruments.  He  also  composed  his  <^>era  of 
"  i^vaoe,"  a  recast  of  *'  Des  Waldroatdchen ;"  a  cantata, 
**  Der  erste  Ton"  (llie  first  Sound) ;  some  overtures  for  a 
grand  orchestra,  and  a  great  many  solo  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte. 

In  1810  he  set  out  on  uiotfa«r  professional  tour.  He  re- 
mained some  time  at  Frankfort,  Munich,  and  Berlin ;  at  aU 
whidi  places  his  operas  were  perftHmed  with  much  success, 
and  his  concerts  well  attended.  In  the  course  of  this  tour 
be  viuted  die  Abb£  Vogler,  and  with  the  assistance  of  bis 
Imowlfldge  and  experience,  composed  the  opera  of  **  Abon 
Hassan,''  i^ich  was  produced  at  Darmstadt,  in  1810,  with 
great  success.  '-'' 
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From  1619  to  1616  be  w&s  director  of  the  open  ttf  Prague. 
His  Uboars  in  that  capadty  are  rcpreseided  to  liave  been 
UDoeasing :  he  fimnd  confusifw  and  miamanagement ;  he  left 
order  and  regularity.  Whilst  there,  he  composed  an  opera 
called  *'  Predosa,  or  the  Otpsy  OirV  and  his  great  ff^ntata, 
**  Kampf  and  Sie^'  (Battle  and  Victory),  in  hooour  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  This  composition  has  lately  been  per- 
formed in  Londm,  end,  in  the  judgment  of  miisidans,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  establish  Weber's  fame  as  a  conqxiaer. 
When  tlie  object  of  his  visit  to  Prague  was  accoinplished»  fae 
again  travelled  through  Germany  without  any  permanent 
employment,  althou^  many  pro6table  t^ers  were  made  to 
him.  At  length  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  King  of 
Saxony  to  form  a  Oennan  opera  at  Dresden.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  national  opera  had  been  bis  chief  study  and 
delight,  such  an  invitation  therefix^  harmonised  too  well  witli 
hu  own  fedings  to  be  neglected.  His  whc^  attaid<m  and 
activi^  vtxe  tromediately  devoted  to  the  task  he  had  accqited ; 
his  example  and  encouragement  animated  others  to  imitate 
his  indefatigable  exertion,  and  the  most  complete  success 
rewarded  their  endeavours.  He  held  the  appointment  of 
director  of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden  until  his  death. 

In  1821  he  obtained  the  permission  trf"  his  sovereiga  to 
produce  the  celebrated  Der  Freischiitz  atBerGn,  where  it 
was  accordingly  performed,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  SIst  of 
June  in  that  year.  The  receptloo  it  met  with  was  the  most 
enthusiastic  that  can  be  imagined.  Suice  the  production  of 
Mozar^s  Zaubeiflote,  no  German  opera  has  obtained  audi 
universal  applause.  Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  ^tA- 
gard  soon  ratified  the  decision  of  the  Ber£n  audience,  and 
Weber  was  at  cmce  devated  above  all  his  German  cflntai&. 
poraries.  The  proud  eninence  which  he  Jiad  so  ardeOtly 
sou^it,  and  for  which  he  had  so  laboriously,  so  inde&tigably, 
studied,  was  at  last  obtained :  the  musical  r^utatioo  of  bis 
conntry  was  vindicated,  and  bis  genius  achieved  the  dialuie- 
tion  it  so  richly  merited. 

His  next  opera  was  "  Euiyanthe,"  which  was  .pcacbt^  at 
Vienna  on  (he  25th  of  October^  1 823.    The  sucoeas  it  met 
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witb  on  its  first  representation  was  certainly  not  commensurate 
with  the  reputation  he  had  obtained.  The  public  expectation 
had  been  raised  to  an  extravagant  height  by  the  celebri^  of 
"  Der  Freischiitz,"  and  more  was  expected  th&n  mortal  could 
achieve.  Another  cause  of  its  bad  success  was  the  contusion 
and  intricacy  of  the  plot,  which  was  written  by  Madame  de 
Chaxy.  The  opera  has  since  been  performed  at  Dresden,  ' 
and  most  of  the  other  theatres  in  Germany,  vdth  very  great 
success.  As  a  musical  composition,  it  is  admitted  to  have 
extraordinary  merit,  and  is  particularly  distinguished  by  some 
very  scientific  recitatives. 

The  great  success  of  "  Der  Freischiitz"  on  the  Continent, 
induced  the  proprietors  of  the  English  Opera  House  to  pro- 
duce it  upon  their  stage  during  the  summer  of  1824^  when  it 
was  received  with  a  success  which  must  be  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  every  one.  It  was  performed  night  after  nigbt 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  upon  the  opening 
of  the  winter  theatres  was  produced  at  both  of  them.  The 
unrivalled  popularity  of  the  music  has  continued  to  the  present 
dme;  ,it8  melodies  are  yet  sung  in  our  streets;  they  have 
been  manuiitctured  into  quadrille  tunes,  and  published  in 
every  possible  shape  into  which  the  ingenuity  of  our  music 
makers  could  distort  them.  It  has  also  been  produced  at 
Paris  with  similar  success.  ^ 

The  proprietors  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  anxious  to' 
secure  a  musician  of  such  unquestionable  ability,  invited  him 
to  visit  England,  and  compose  an  opera  for  the  English  stage. 
The  oflfer  was  accepted;  and  early  in  the  year  1826,  although 
then  labouring  under  a  severe  pulmonary  aflection,  he  arrived 
in  London  to  fulfil  his  engagemenL  His  first  public  appear- 
ance was  on  the  9th  of  March,  when  he  met  with  a  reception 
which  did  honour  as  well  to  the  "  mighty  master,"  as  to  the 
people  who  had  been  delighted  by  the  efforts  of  bis  genius. 
The  modest  and  unassuming  Weber  shrunk  from  the  enthu- 
siastic plaudits  with  which  he  was  received,  and  endeavoured 
to  transfer  to  the  performers  the  unanimous  and  overwhelm- 
ing approbation  whi^  the  audience  intended  for  himself. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  the  newc^ra,  which  he  had  written  ^ 
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expressly  for  performance  in  ibis  country,  was  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Weber  htm&elf  presiding  in  the 
orchestra.  The  plot  is  founded  upon  an  old  French  romance, 
the  incidents  of  which  furnished  Wieland,  the  German  poet, 
with  the  foundation  of  his  poem  "  Oberon,"  which  is  also  the 
title  given  to  the  new  opera.  The  town  had  been  loi^  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  the  opera  by  report,  and  had 
been  rendered  still  more  familiar  with  it  by  the  hurried  pro- 
duction of  an  c^eratic  drama  of  tfae  some  name,  and  founded 
upon  the  same  story,  at  the  rival  theatre  of  Dmry  Lane. 
The  forestalling  spirit  in  which  this  paltiy  act  of  jealousy 
had  its  origin  was  in  some  degree  successful :  the  public  felt 
no  interest  in  the  story,  and  the  success  of  the  opera  depended 
in  consequence  almost  entirely  upon  the  music.  The  drama, 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Planch^,  was  as  interesting  as  a  story 
so  slight  could  well  be  made,  but  was  considered  on  the  whole 
rather  too  trifling  —  too  nearly  ^iproacfaing  to  the  fairy-tale 
entertmnments  usually  produced  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide ; 
overflowing  audiences,  however,  pronounced  the  opera  to  be 
worthy  of  success,  and  their  decision  is  consonant  to  that  of 
the  most  eminent  musicians.  As  a  composition,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  a  great  display  of  science  and  knowledge  of  the 
art;  but  is  not  perhaps  so  much  calculated  for  the  ears  of 
the  unrefined  as  Der  Freischiitz,  as  it  does  not  contain  so 
many  of  those  simple  melodies  which  usually  succeed  in  ren- 
dering music  popular.  ' 

As  proo&  c^  the  great  abili^  displayed  in  this  opera,  we 
would  refer  to  the  opening  chorus  of  fairies ;  the  air  by  Sir 
Huon  in  the  grand  scena  in  the  first  act ;  the  scena  by  Reiza, 
and  an  admirable  quartetto  in  the  second  act;  a  song  by 
Fatima  in  the  second,  and  another  in  the  third  act;  and  a 
song  by  Sir  Huon  also  in  the  third  act  Tlie  choruses  of 
fairies  axe  all  strikingly  fanciful  and  characteristic,  and  the 
overture  has  a  sprightliness  well  suited  to  the  opera  it  pre- 
cedes. 

This  opera  closed  Weber's  labours,  with  the  ezceptum  at  a 
song  from  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  commendng,  '*  From  Chin- 
dara's  warbling  fount  I  come ;"  to  which  he  composed  the 
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music  for  Miss  Stephens.  This  Mt^  was  tang  by  her  at  a 
concert  of  Weber's  on  the  26t)l  of  May ;  the  mdody  only 
bod  been  committed  to  paper,  and  the  composer,  who 
preuded  at  the  piano-forte,  supplied  the  accompaniments 
from  recollection.  Weber  did  not  appear  in  pi^c  after 
this  concert,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mieotes  on 
Mi$s  Paton's  benefit,  whiofa  took  place  a  day  at  two 
afterwards. 

The  disorder  under  which  he  laboured  upon  his  arrival  in 
En^^uid  condnued  to  increase  uded  perhiqis  by  the  -nn- 
atkaia  of  our  clinlate,  and  the  excitement  of  composition ; 
both  <^  which,  without  doubt,  operated  very  pemidoosly 
opoD  a  &ame  already  debilitated.  He  became  anxious  to 
return  to  his  nadve  country,  in  which  he  had  left  his  wife  and 
two  children ;  and  though  his  friends  were  ^iprebensiTe  that 
a  removal  was  impossible,  Wednesday,  the  lA  of  June,  was 
fixed  for  the  attempt  The  proq>eet  of  a  return  home  seemed 
to  animate  him,  and  his  continued  cheerftdness  banished  the 
tbougfat  of  any  immediate  danger ;  but  Providence  bad  des- 
tined that  a  foreign  country  should  be  bmoured  with  the 
custody  of  his  remaina>  C^  Friday,  the  9d  t^  June,  the 
^^ptMDS  of  his  disorder  assumed  somewhat  of  an  alarming 
appearance :  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  rotMn,  but  still  im- 
mediate dissolution  was  not  apprehended.  On  Sunday  even- 
ings th«!  fth,.  he  was  left  at  eleven  o^dock,  in  good  spirits, 
and  at  seven  the  next  morning  was  found  dead  upon  his 
pillow,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  as  though  be  had 
passed  from  life  without  a  struggle. 

The  death  of  this  iUustrioua  man  caused  a  great  sensation 
in  the  public  mind.  But  a  tew  days  had  eli^ised  since  they 
who  were  now  called  'opon  to  follow  to  his  grave,  had  beheld 
him  the  atainiBted  leader  of  his  own  admirable  compositions ; 
-^biit«  few  di^  stBce  that  genius  which,  as  &r  as  this  world 
is  concemedi  now  ale<^  for  ever,  bad  been  as  it  were  em- 
bodied amongst  us,  and  was  considered  as  the  fruitful  source 
iroBi  whence  fdeasaies  uninmgitted  were  to  spring.  Sut, 
alas  1  hia  ctrarse  partook  of  the  uosi^Mtantial  iaif^ttieu  of 
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tbe  raiiibow— we  had  scarcely  noted  his  brilliancy,  ere  ha 
passed  away. 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  remuns  of  M.  Von  Weber  were 
interred,  with  all  the  accustomed  solemnity  of  tbe  Roman 
CathoUc  Church,  in  the  Chapel  at  Moor6elds.  Tbe  solemn 
requiem  of  Mozart  was  introduced  into  the  service,  and  per- 
formed by  the  most  celebrated  English  instnidiental  and  vocal 
musicians,  in  a  very  grand  and  impressive  manner.  The 
following  inscription  was  on  tbe  plate  of  the  coffin : — 

"  CAXOLtra  MARIA   PRBVHERR   VON   WEBER 

NUPER 

FRjBTECTUS   HnSICOROH  BACtCLLI  REOII 

APOD   REOEH   aAXONTW. 

HATUS  OFPIDO   BUTIM,   INTER   BAXONES 

DIE   16   DECBMBRIS,    1?86. 

HORTUDS   J.ONDIMI 

DIE  5   JUNii,    1826, 

ANKO     QOADRAOBSIUO 
XTATI8   aVM," 

In  person,  Weber  was  of  the  middle  height,  extremely 
tfiin,  arid  of  dark  complexion.  His  countenance  was  strikingly 
intelligent,  his  &Ge  long  and  pale^  his  forehead  remarkably 
high,  his  features  were  prominent,  and  bis  eyes  dark  and 
full.  His  look  was  one  of  calm,  placid  thought,  added  to  in 
some  d^ree  by  spectacles,  which  he  usually  wore  <m  account 
of  his  shortness  of  sight  It  is  related  of  Haydn,  that  he 
never  composed  but  when  in  ftiU  dress,  with  a  fiivourite 
diamond  ring  upon  his  finger,  and  the  finest  paper  upon 
which  to  write  down  tus  compositions.  How  different  was 
the  conduct  of  Weber  !  He  rehed  not  upon  the  inspiration 
of  a  court  habit,  or  a  glittering  bauble :  Nature  endowed  him 
with  his  genius,  and  never  forsook  her  disciple  when  he  stood 
in  deed  of  assistance.  Thou^t,  de^  thought,  is  stamped 
upon  all  his  composiUons,  and  richly  did  his  productions 
repay  him  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  llie  pale 
scholar,  worn  vrith  toil, 

— -  "  whose  lamp  at  midnight  hour     -.  . 

Is  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower,"  ^lOOg  IC 
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may,  in  Weber's  compositions,  contemplue  the  reward  c^ 
patient  study,  well  directed,  and  chastened  by  the  exercise  of 
a  severe  judgment.  The  ridiculous  profusion  of  (wnammt 
which  passes  for  improvement  with  some  people,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  musical  world,  was  ill  suited  to  his  correct  taste. 
"  I  am  sorry,"  said  he  to  a  singer,  who  was  bestowing  a  great 
deal  of  embellishment  upon  one  of  his  simple  melodies,  "  I 
am  sorry  you  give  yourself  so  much  trouble."  "  Oh !  it  is  no 
trouble,"  replied  the  polite  lady,  delighted  with  what  she 
imaged  a  compliment.  "  Indeed,"  replied  Weber,  "  you 
trouble  yourself  very  unnecessarily  in  singing  so  many  notes 
that  ore  not  set  down  in  the  score."  The  manners  of  this 
great  man  were  such  as  his  character  would  indicate — quiet, 
simple,  unobtruding.  He  did  not,  he  could  not  condescend 
to  those  little  artifices  whereby  the  less  distinguished  endeavour 
to  make  themselves  known.  This  fact,  conjoinetl  to  the  state 
of  bb  health,  may  account  for  his  visit  to  this  country  not 
having  been  so  profitable  as  was  anticipated.  The  impudence 
of  the  empyric,  and  the  vanity  of  the  weak-minded — those 
who  amuse  by  folly  or  grimace,  and  those  who  merely  retail 
the  productions  of  others— frequenUy  secure  a  richer  recom- 
pence  than  b  paid  to  solid  and  enduring  talent.  "  I  see," 
said  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  upon  entering  the  ftflr^did 
drawing-room  of  a  well-known  London  music-seller^  evel?^ 
it  is  much  better  to  sell  music  than  to  write  it.**  His  per- 
formance on  the  piano-forte,  and  his  direction  of  an  orchestra, 
were  distinguished  by  great  spirit  and  earnestness ;  and  besides 
his  professional  acquirements,  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  general  knowledge  and  polite  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  works  we  have  already  noticed,  Weber 
composed  a  great  number  of  pieces  for  various  instruments, 
viz.  sonatas,  concertos,  concertinos,  and  pot-pourries,  for  the 
piano-forte,  the  clarionet,  the  hautboy,  bassoon,  and  violon- 
cello. He  likewise  published  some  vocal  compositions,  in  four 
parts,  with  accompaniments  for  the  piano-forte :  these  deserve 
particular  notice,  and  principally  the  one  entitled  "  Leyer  und 
Schwerdt"   (the  Lyre  and  the  Sword).     He  was  also   the 

,Jc 
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aaUior  of  mnny  articles  in  the  Leipzig  Musikalische  Suiting, 
and  the  Abed  Zeiting,  or  Evening  Gazette,  published  at 
Dresden.  We  are  also  informed  that  he  has  left  a  work  in 
manyscript,  upon  which  he  has  been  employed  several  years. 
It  is  entided  "  Kunsder  Leben"  (Lives  of  Artists),  and  con- 
tains a  narrative  of  the  principal  events  of  hb  own  life,  with 
observations  on  great  musical  works,  and  on  the  most  eminent 
andent  and  modern  composers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  most 
interesting  work  will  not  be  withheld  from  tJie  public 

The  productions  of  musical  genius  are  more  permanent, 
more  calculated  for  extended  and  lasting  celebrity,  than  any 
other.  Tlie  poef  s  "  wondrous  thoughts,  and  &ncies  infinite," 
may  be  rendered  unintelligible  by  lapse  of  time  or  change  of 
language ;  they  may  be  misunderstood  by  containing  allusions 
to  circumstances  which  have  altered,  to  manners  and  customs 
which  are  forgotten,  to  events  which  were  of  temporary  inte- 
rest. Even  if  all  these  leave  the  labours  of  the  poet  un- 
touched^ his  celebrity  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  those 
who  speak  the  language  in  which  he  wrote:  the  fire  of  imagi- 
nation is  quenched  by  translation ;  the  current  of  thought  is 
interrupted  when  it  is  to  be  accommodated  to  another  lan- 
guage, aad  a  foreign  idiom.  It  is  not  so  with  the  musician. 
He  addresses  himself  to  all  countries,  and  to  all  times :  his 
Written  language  is  unchangeable:  it  is  intelligible  throughout 
the  world,  and  all  hearts  respond  to  the  chord  which  he  strikes. 
The  delights  <^  poetry  can  be  thoroAghly  felt  only  by  the 
refined:  but  music  has  charms  for  the  rudest  and  most  ig. 
norant;  it  has  power  to  awe  even  the  most  pro&ne  into 
seriousness,  and  can  add  fervour  to  the  devotion  of  the  saint. 
Does  the  music  of  Weher  answer  to  this  description?  Will 
it  stand  the  judgment  of  posteii^,  and  be  allotted  a  place 
amongst  that 

"  Gold  of  the  dead  which  time  does  still  dispense, 
But  not  devour  ?" 

To  determine  this  interesting  enquiry,  let  an  appeal  be 
made  to  Der  Freischiitz.     It  may  be  said  that  this  opera  i^C 
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but  one  of  fab  works,  and  liis  best.  We  are  not  sure  tbat  h 
is  his  best ;  but  if  it  is  so,  it  is  the  very  work  to  which  we 
should  refer,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  merit.  Milton  is 
not  judged  by  his  Paradise  Reguned,  nor  Shakspeare  by 
Titus  AndronicuE.  The  English  public  have  become  so  well 
acquainted  with  this  "  Romantische  Opera,"  (as  it  is  weB 
styled  in  the  Oerman,)  that  it  would  be  superiluous  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  it.  It  is  fiiU  of  the  most  extraordinary 
harmonies,  and,  beyond  all,  is  an  original  and  beautiiiil  efibrt 
of  genius.  It  is  a  rich  store-house,  filled  with  passages  of 
incontestable  merit,  and  proves  the  compose  to  have  been 
possessed  of  e  mind  imbued  with  the  sublimest  poetry.  .  The 
overture  is  an  appropriate  introductkm,  characteristic  of  the 
subsequent  story,  and  abounding  with  beauties  which  cannot 
be  adequately  described:  to  be  felt,  they  must  be  heard. 
Music,  like  an  extensi^  view,  does  not  admit  of  an  adequate 
verbal  description.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  Weber's 
overtures ;  they  are  all  characteristic,  all  descriptive.  Ilie 
incantation  scene  is  indeed  the  wild  and  wonderful  in  music 
The  unprecedented  ctwrus  of  spirits  with  which  it  commences, 
the  knowledge  of  e£Fect  displayed  throu^out,  the  skill  in 
blending  the  various  instruments,  the  ori^nal  and  very  sin- 
gular harmonies  with  which  the  whole  scene  is  replete  —all 
together  form  a  musical  exhibition  essentially  original  and 
indescribable.  But  the  great  beauty,  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence,  of  Weber's  music,  consists  in  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  he  conveys  to  the  ear  the  actions,  the  emotions, 
described  in  the  words  to  which  the  notes  are  set  To  pro- 
duce authorities  in  support  of  this  assertion,  would  be  to 
quote  every  air  in  all  his  operas ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  the  very  singular  manner  in  which  it  is  effected  in  the 
introductory  chorus  of  "  Der  Freischiitz ;"  throughout  the 
scenn  In  which  the  well-known  air  of  "  Thro'  the  Forests"  b 
introduced ;  and  in  the  inimitable  scena  ed  aria  for  the  heroine 
in  the  second  act  "  Oberon"  abounds  with  passages  of  a 
like  nature.  What,  for  instance,  can  equal  the  description  in 
the  air,  "  Oh  !  'tis  a  glorious  sight  to  see  I"  more  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  is  set  to  the  passage  beginning,  <'  Mourn, 
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ye  nutideas  of  Palestine  F"  Can  musicdo  more  than  has  been 
-already  achieved  hi  these  passages  ?  They  have  never  been 
equalled  —  they  cannot  be  excelled.  The  qaaUty  to  which 
-we  are  bow  alluding,  has  frequently  displayed  itself  on  oth» 
occasions.  When  aboid  to  compose  music  for  the  song  ui 
Lalla  Rookh,  of  which  we  have  before  made  mention,  his 
snxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  poet,  by  entering  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  his  words,  was  so  ^eat,  tliat  he  would  not  engage  in 
the  composition  until  he  had  read  the  whole  poem.  The 
pemsal  f^tified  him  extremely ;  be  declared  himself  im- 
pressed with  the  hi^iest  admiration  oi  Mr.  Moore's  tfdents, 
and  was  extrmnely  desirous  of  being  introduced  to  him. 
Upon  another  occasion,  when  Miss  Paton  was  cwnplaJning 
with  reference  to  one  of  the  wrs  in  Oberon,  **  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is,  I  never  can  do  this  as  it  should  be."  "  The  reason 
is,"  replied  Weber,  "  because  you  do  not  know  the  words." 
A  stJU  grasder  exsn^le  of  his  feeling  and  judgment  in  this 
respect  occwred  during  the  performance  of  a  hymn  to  the 
Dei^.  Some  of  the  voices  were  in  a  hi^  key.  **  Hash  I 
hush  1"  exclumed  the  genuine  master ;  '*  hush !  If  you  were 
in  the  presence  of  God,  would  you  speak  loud?"  Such 
trifling  anecdotes  are  eminendy  characteristic,  and  portray 
Weber  as  an  amiable  and  excellent  man,  of  correct  feeling 
and  matured  judgment,  wedded  to  the  study  of  an  art  by 
the  exercise  of  which  he  has  rendered  himsdf  celebrated,  and 
added  greatly  to  the  stock  of  public  pleasm'e. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  inserting  some  beau- 
tifully pathetic  lines,  dedicated  by  Mr.  Planch^  to  the  memory 
of  this  great  man.  They  are  valuable,  not  only  considered  as 
a  poem,  but  also  btographically,  as  throwing  Ught  npon 
Weber's  manners  and  character.  It  is  the  testimony  of  one 
vdio  knew  him  well,  and  will  not  be  considered  less  valuable 
because  it  is  coudied  in  elegant  language  and  written  with 
die  feeling  of  a  poet 

"  Weep! — for  the  word  is  spoken  ! 

Mourn !— for  the  knell  hath  knoITd : 
The  master  chord  is  broken,  Go(")»7lc 

And  the  master  hand  is  cold! 
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nonuDoe  hath  lost  her  mingtrel : 
No  more  his  magic  strain 

Shall  throw  a  sweeter  spell  around 
The  legends  of  Almaine ! 

*<  His  Suae  had  flown  before  him, 

To  many  a  foreign  land ; 
His  lays  were  sung  by  er'ry  tongue. 

And  harp'd  by  ev'ry  hand. 
He  came  to  cull  fresh  laurels, 

But  Fame  was  In  their  breath ; 
Apd  tum'd  his  march  of  triumph 

Into  a  dirge  of  death  t 

"  0,  all  who  knew  him,  lov'd  him ! 

For  with  hia  mighty  mind. 
He  bore  himself  so  meekly— 

His  heart  it  was  so  kind ! 
His  wildly  warbling  melodies^ 

The  storms  that  round  them  roll- 
Are  types  of  the  simplicity 

And  grandeur  of  his  soul. 

"'  Hiough  years  of  ceaseless  suffering 

Had  worn  him  to  a  shade. 
So  patient  was  his  ^irit. 

No  wayward  plaint  he  made. 
E'en  Death  himself  seem'd  loath  to  sea 

His  victim,  pure  and  mild. 
And  stole  upon  him  gently. 

As  slumber  o'er  a  child ! 

"  Weep  I — for  the  word  is  spoken : 

Mourn !— for  the  knell  is  knotl'd : 
The  master  chord  is  broken, 
The  master  hand  is  cold !" 


We  liave  derived  the  above  memoir  (in  which  are  inter- 
woveo  some  anecdotes  published  in  *'  The  Literary  Gazette") 
ham  that  interesting  monthly  work,  "  The  Inspector  and 
Literary  Review." 
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It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  our  national  manu^tures,  including  in  their  prosperity 
that  of  the  nation  itself,  has  been  principally  owing  to  the 
superior  information,  actiyity,  and  judgment  displayed  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  by  the  commercial  men  who 
have  presided  over  them.  Among  this  number,  few  have  filled 
a  higher  place,  or  established  a  stronger  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  community,  than  the  gentieman  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir.  We  therefore  feet  more  than  common 
interest  in  detailing  such  particulars  of  his  character  and  pur- 
suits as  we  have  been  fevoured  with  by  one  of  his  near  con- 
nexions ;  for  they  will  assist  our  readers  to  appreciate,  not  only 
the  individual,  but  that  enlightened  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
Mr.  Lee  was  bom  in  the  year  1 761,  andwas  brother  to  the 
two  ladies  of  that  name  so  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
a  biographical  account  of  the  eldier  of  whom  (the  author  of 
the  "  Recess")  was  inserted  in  the  ninth  volume  of  our  work. 
With  a  mind  tnuned  to,  and  hi^^ily  susceptible  of  the  delights 
and  elegancies  of  literature,  Mr.  Lee  became  early  imbued 
with  a  love  of  the  sciences,  and  was  afterwards  remarkable  tot 
the  extent  and  precbion  of  his  acquirements  m  them.  He  had 
a  quick  and  almost  intuitive  perception  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  applying  to  nsefiil  purposes  the  great  inven- 
tions that  distingubhed  the  era  in  which  he  Hved,  and  the 
rare  faculty  of  directing  them,  with  energy  and  perseverance, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  extensive  and  important  designs.  These 
talents  enabled  him  to  anticipate,  in  many  instances,  the  slow 
results  of  experiencej  and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  ad<^tioB  fif 
R  3 
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improvemeDbT  the  trial  of  which  could  not  have  been  rnaHs 
widlout  consideraUe  risk  by  one  who  felt  less  conscious  of  the 
extent  of  his  own  powers,  or  less  confideat  of  the  accumcy  <rf' 
his  conclusions. 

Initiated,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  in  the  art  of  cotton- 
spinning  which  was  then  beguining  to  feel  the  impulse  of  the 
noble  inventions  «f  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  he  gave  to  theni^ 
in  the  machinery  constructed  under  his  inspecdon,  all  the 
advantages  of  correct  and  excellent  workmanship ;  and  while 
he  always  bore  a  willing  testimony  to  the  gceat  merit  and  ori- 
ginality of  those  inventions,  he  was  prompt  to  ad(^t  whatever 
amendments  were  suggested  by  subsequent  efforts  of  ingenui^. 
But  whatever  partialis  he  had  imbibed,  from  his  earliest  at- 
tempts, for  the  use  of  water  as  a  moving  power,  he  became- 
fiilly  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  steam-engine  soon  after 
the  improvements  of  Mr.  Watt ;  and  the  energies  of  his  power- 
fid  mind  were  successfully  directed  to  render  himself  master 
of  the  abstrusest  part  of  its  theory.  In  this  he  was  greatly 
as^ted  by  bis  friendly  and  confidential  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Watt,  Mr.  Boulton^  and  other  skilful  members  of  their  esta- 
blishment. Under  his  direction,  the  steam-engines  of  Messrs. 
Philips  and  Lee  exhibited  the  finest  specimens  of  perfect 
mechanism,  conducted  upon  a  well-arranged  system,  and  ccxn- 
bining  the  essential  requisites  of  regularity  and  constancy  of 
motion  with  a  studied  and  wisely-directed  economy. 

Mr.  Lee  was  the  first  to  improve  upon  the  fire-proof  mills 
of  his  &iend,  Mr.  William  Stnitt,  by  the  employment  of  cast- 
iron  beams ;  and  he  was  also  among  the  first  to  render  the 
securi^  still  more  complete,  by  employing  steam  for  warming 
the  mills  in  winter,  and  to  enforce  cleanliness,  ventilatum,  and 
good  order  in  the  regulation  of  them.  By  his  recommendation, 
the  workmen  raised  among  themselves  a  fund  for  mutual  relief 
during  sickness ;  and  so  great  was  the  benefit  derived  from  it, 
as  to  make  it  appear,  in  evidence  given  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  that,  among  a  thousand  workpeople  whom  the 
establishment  comprised,  not  more  than  five  pounds  bad  been 
distributed  throughout  one  year  in  the  form  ot  poor-rates. 
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'  'Wbeo'die  experiments  of  his  (riead,  Mr.  Miirdtx^  on  the 
Bliuainatiiig.' power  of  the  gas  from  coal,  were  made  known  to 
Mr.  Lee  in-the-yeae  IS02,  be  was  instantly  struck,  with  their 
importancej.  andj  t£&r  duo  consideration  of  the  feels,  he  de- 
termined to  light  in  this  novel  mode,  at  the  expense  ofseverd 
thousand  pounds,  the  large  building  which  he  had  erected,  in 
conjunction  with  his  partners.  Some  of  the  details  of  this 
experiment  will  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  an 
"  Account  of  the  Application  of  the  Gas  from  Coal  to  Eco- 
nomical Purposes]  by  Mr.  William  Murdoch,"  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Socie^  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  S5th  of 
Febmaty,  1808,  and  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  that  year;  — 

"  The  facts  and  results  intended  to  be  c(»nmunicated  in  this 
paper  are  founded  upon  observations  made  during  ttie  present 
winter  at  the  cotton  manufectory  of  Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee 
at  Manchester,  where  the  light  obtained  by  the  combustion  (rf*. 
the  gas  from  coal  is  used  upon  a  very  large  scale;  the  appar- 
atus for  its  production  and  application  having  been  prepared 
by  me  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  BoultOD,  Watt,  and  Co.  at 
Soho. 

"  The  whole  of  the  rooms  of  this  cotttHi  mill,  which  is,  I 
believe)  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  oa 
its  oouodng-houses  and  store-rocHns,  and  the  adjacent  dwelltng- 
house  of  Mr.  Lee,  are  lighted  with  the  gas  from  coal.  The 
total  quantity  of  light  used  during  the  hours  of  burning  has 
been  ascerttuned,  by  a  comparison  of  ^odows,  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  light  which  two  thousand  live  hundred  mould ' 
candles,  of  dx  in  the  pound,  would  give;  each  of  the  candles 
with  which  the  comparison  was  made  consuming  at  the  rate  of 
four-tenths  of  as  ounce  of  tallow  per  hour. 

"  The  quantity  of  light  is  necessarily  liable  to  some  varia- 
tion, from  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  all  the  Aames,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  equal  at  all  times ;  but  the  admirable  precision  and 
exactnesswith  which  the  business  of  this  mill  is  conducted, 
ofiforded  as  excellent  an.  opportunity  of-  making  the  compara- 
tive trials  I-faad  in  view,  as  is  perhaps  likely  to  be  ever  ol>>' 
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tained  in  general  practice.  And  the  experiments  being  niade 
upon  so  large  s  scale,  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
nay,  I  think,  be  assumed  as  a  sufficiently  accurate  standard 
for  determining  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of 
the  gas-lights  under  fevourable  circumstances." 

Mr.  Mardoch  here  enters  into  a  general  description  of  (he 
apparatus,  (now  too  well  known  to  require  introduction,)  and 
a  detail  of  the  expense  attendant  on  the  process,  and  then 
proceeds  as  follows : 

**  The  introduction]  of  this  species  of  light  into  the  esta- 
blishment of  Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee  has  been  gradual;  be- 
ginning in  the  year  1805,  with  two  rooms  of  the  mill,  the 
counting-houses,  and  Mr.  Lee's  dwelling-house.  Afler  which, 
it  was  extended  through  the  whole  manufactory  as  expe- 
ditiously as  the  apparatus  could  be  prepared. 

"  At  lirst,  some  inctmTenience  was  experienced  from  the 
smell  of  the  unconsumed,  or  imperfectly  purified  gas,  which 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of 
successive  improvements  in  the  constructiwi  of  the  apparatus, 
as  the  work  proceeded.-  But  since  its  completion,  and  since 
the  persons  to  whose  care  it  is  confided  have  become  &miliar 
with  its  management,  this  inconvenience  has  beoi  obviated, 
not  only  in  the  mill,  but  also  in  Mr.  Lee's  house,  which  is 
most  brilliantly  illuminated  with  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  spedes  of  artificial  light. 

*'  The  peculiar  soilness  and  clearness  of  this  light,  with  its 
almost  unvarying  intensi^,  have  broilght  it  into  great  favour 
with  the  workpeople.  And  its  being  free  from  the  incon- 
venience and  danger  resulting  from  the  sparks  and  frequent 
snuffing  of  candles,  is  a  circumstance  of  material  importance, 
as  lending  to  diminish  the  hazard  of  fire,  to  which  cotton- 
mills  are  known  to  be  much  exposed." 

The  result  of  this  experiment,  having  decidedly  established 
the  utility  of  gas-lights,  led  to  then-  almost  universal  adoption 
in  large  manufiictories. 

Mr.  Lee  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  the  clearness, 
the  sagacity,  and  the  systematic  connection  of  the  arrange 
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ments  by  which  he  conducted  the  great  manufacturing  esta- 
blishment over  which  he  presided;  and  by  which  he  was  en- 
abled, at  any  moment,  to  concentrate  the  results  of  all  the 
operations,  as  well  as  to  take  a  distinct  view  of  any  individual 
part.  In  hb  mercantile  dealings,  he  was  influenced  by  cool- 
ness and  solidi^  of  judgment,  by  a  high  sense  of  honour  and 
probi^,  and  by  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  the 
general  principles  of  commercial  policy.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  rectitude  and  deep  feeling,  sincere  and  steady  in  his 
friendships,  capable  of  acts  of  the  greatest  disinterestedness 
and  liberality,  and  his  pure  and  unostentatious  benevolence 
was  r^ulated  by  judgment  and  directed  to  purposes  of  real 
utility.    . 

Mr.  Lee  retired  from  active  business  nt  a  period  of  life 
when  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  enjoying,  for  many 
years,  the  resources  of  a  well-stored  and  still  vigorous  mind ; 
but  he  was,  ere  long,  attacked  by  a  painful  and  lingering  dis- 
ease, which,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1626,  brought  to  a  close 
his  useful  and  honourable  career. 

In  May,  1803,  Mr.  Lee  married  Mary,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Reverend  John  Ewort,  of  Troquire. 
She  died  in  1811,  leaving  five  children,  three  of  whwn  still 
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THE  REVEREND  JOHN  MILNEf^  D.D;  F.S.A. 

THE     BOMAM   CATHCOJC     BISHOP    OW    CASTABALA,    AND    VICAR 
APOSTOLIC   OF  THE   MIDLAND  DISTRICT   OF   ENULAND. 

This  distinguished  scholar  and  divine  was  bom-  in  the  year 
1752.  His  real  name  was  Miller.  In  a-  bopUsmoI  registry 
in  the  custody  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  <^  the  London  Dis- 
trict^  is  the  foUowiog  enby  of  his  bapdsm  : 

"  Anno  Dni.  1752,  die  14  Octob. 
*'  Baptizatofl  fait  Johannes  Miiler,  filius  Josephi  et  Helense  Miller, 
coniugum.     Fatrini  fuerunt  Jacobus  Bniwn  et  Anna  Marsland. 
"  A  DU  Gul.  En-iDgtoo,  Miss.  Aplico." 

His  parents  were  respectable  people  in  trader  Having  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  the  Catholic  Schools 
of  Sedgeley  Park,  near  Wolverhampton,  and  Edgbaston,  near 
BirmingfaaiDj  he  was  sent  to  the  English  College  at  Douay ; 
and  probably,  on  going  abroad,  instead  of  his  patronymic  of 
Miller,  assumed  the  name  of  Milner.  At  Douay  that  intre- 
pidity of  character  for  which  be  was  afterwards  so  remarkable 
burst  forth ;  but  his  brilliant  talents  were  not  yet  displayed ;. 
he  did  not  teach  in  the  schools;  nor  did  he  ever  defend 
publicly  there  any  part  of  his  philosophy  or  divinity. 

Having  completed  his  studies  at  Douay,  be  was  in  the  year 
1777  ordained  Priest;  and,  soon  after,  was  sent  on  the  mis- 
sion in  England,  and  placed  in  London.  His  love  of  sacred 
science  and  literature  must  then  have  manifested  itself,  for  the 
library  belonging  to  the  Chester  and  Clergy  of  the  London 
Dbtrict  was  committed  to  kis  care.    But  more  acUve  duties 
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were  required  from  faim.  A  malignant  fever,  raging  ab 
Winchester  among  the  French  prisoners,  had  derived  than 
of  two  Catholic  pastwsj  and  the  chanty  of  Dr.  Mihier 
prompted  him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers.  Tliis  led  to  his  being  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  mission  at  Winchester,  which  he  did  in  the  mmith  of 
October,  1779.  Among  hia  benevolent  exertions  there,  he 
was  one  of  the  chid"  instruments  which,  throng  the  in- 
fluence of  the  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  for  many 
years  was  his  friend  and  patron,  obtfuned  the  removal  of  the 
prisoners  to  the  King's  house  In  that  city.  He  also  wrote  a 
Ititer  (mudi  spcAen  of  at  the  time)  declaratory  of  ha  beU^ 
of  the  innocence,  af^erwoi^s,  when  too  late,  admitted,  of  a 
person  in  Winchester  gadl  of  the  name  of  Sainsbury,  under 
sentence  of  death  f<H-  breakii^  open  the  house  of  Mr. 
Amyott,  the  parliamentary  representative  for  Southampton. 
Dr.  Milner's  first  publication  was  "  A  Funeral  Discourse- 
'  on  the  Death  of  die  Venerable  end  Aight  Reverend  Ricbard 
Cballoner,  Bisht^  of  Dehors,  and  Apostolic  Vicar  of  fha- 
Southem  District,  who  died  January  J2th,  1781;  pro- 
nounced January  I4tfa, '1781;  printed  in  the  year  1788." 
In  this  discourse  Dr.  Milner  gratefully  acknowledges  that  it 
was  to  Dr.  Challoner  he  was  indebted  for  the  advantage  (^ 
receiving  early  impressiMis  of  piety,  as  well  as  tor  his  sacred 
character.  —  His  next  work  woa  "  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of 
a  Book  called  *  A  Candid  and  Impartial  Sketch  of  the  Life 
and  Government  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.'  Lcmdon,  1785." — 
His  third  publi9ati(Xi  was  "  George  the  Third,  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Hearts  of  his  Subjects ;  a  Sermcm,  with  Kotes  his- 
torical, expUnatory,  &c.  preached  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  at  Winchester,  April  23d,  1789;  being  the  Day  of 
General  lliank^iving  for  His  Majesty's  happy  Recoveiy." 
The  design  of  this  Sermon  was  to  obviate  some  heavy 
charges  of  unebaritaUeness,  sedition,  and  penury,  which  had 
been  brought  ag^nst  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and  to 
prove  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  capable  of  being  good 
citizens,  and  good  subjects  to  the  Ibglieh  govenuneiU. 
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But  the  drcumstance  which  first  called  forth,  in  an  eminent 
d^ree,  the  zeat  and  ener^es  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
the  spirit  of  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  followed 
the  first  relaxation  ofthe  penal  code  against  the  Catholics.  This 
event  took  place  m  1778,  with  little  opposition  in  the  senate' 
or  dissension  amcmg  the  Catholics ;  but  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  defection  of  some  of  the  first  characters  of  the  Catho- 
lic aristocracy  irom  their  Church,  particularly  Lords  Gage, 
Fauconberg,  Teynham,  Montague,  Nugent,  Kingsland, 
Dunsany,  his  Grace  of  Gordon,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (atler- 
wards  Duke  of  Norfolk),  &c.  the  Baronets  Tancred,  Gas- 
ctNgn,  Swinbum,  Blake,  &c.  as  also  the  Priests  Billinge, 
Warton,  Hawkins,  Lewis,  Dords,  &c.  In  1 782  five  persons 
were  aj^inted  to  be  "  a  Committee  for  five  years  to  promote 
and  attend  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  body  in  Eng- 
land;" and  the  time  for  its  existence  being  expired,  in  1787 
another  was  nominated.  Of  these  committees  Mr.  Charies 
Butler  was  secretary.  One  of  their  measures  was  the  pro- 
posal of  a  new  oath,  which  gave  rise  to  a  strong  contention,  in 
whidi  Dr.  Milner  took  a  very  prominent  and  able  part.  The 
oath  was  condemned  by  the  then  four  Vicars  Apostolic,  who 
issued  an  encyclical  letter,  declaring  that  it  could  not  be  law- 
fully taken.  This  letter  gave  rise  to  the  publicatbn  of  the 
**  Hue-Bodu,"  so  called  from  being  stitched  in  blue  paper, 
and  having  no  regular  title.  In  one  of  these  the  Committee 
protested  ^^inst  the  present  and  all  future  decisions  of  the 
Bishops,  "  as  encroaching  on  their  natural,  civil,  and  reli- 
^ous  rights."  Means  were  also  used  to  persuade  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  laity  that  they  had  a  right  to  choose  and 
appoint  their  Bishops ;  and  three  works  were  publbhed  in 
support  of  this  pretension  by  a  leading  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. These  works  were  answered  in  detail  by  Dr.  Milner, 
in  three  separate  pam|Alets,  bearing  the  following  titles: 
**  The  Clergyman's  Answer  to  the  Layman's  Letter  on  the 
Appointment  of  Bbhops  j"  *'  The  Divine  Right  of  I^isco- 
pacy,  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Laity  of  England,  in  Answer 
to  the  Layman's  Second  Letter  to  the  Catholic  Clergy  of 
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En^and,  wiUi  Remarks  on  the  OaUis  oF  Supremacy  and 
Allegiance ;"  and  **  Ecclesiastical  Democracy  detected ; 
being  a  R«view  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Clei^man 
and  the  Layman,  concerning  the  Election  of  Bishc^>s,  and  of 
other  Matty's  contained  in  the  Writmgs  of  Sir  John  Throck- 
morton, BarL" 

Soon  after  the  coademnation  of  the  oatli  in  1789,  two  of 
the.  Vicars  Apostolic  lUed,  and  were  succeeded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  following  year  by  Dr.  William  Gibson  for  the 
northern  district,  and  Dr.  John  Douglas  for  the  London 
district.  The  consecraticHi  of  the  former  prdate  was  per- 
formed on  the  6th  of  December,  1 790,  at  the  Chapel  in  Lnl- 
worth  Castle,  by  Dr.  Walmesley,  (the  author  of  "  Fastorini's 
}£story  of  the  Chtistian  Church,")  assisted  by  the'  late  Rev. 
Charles  Plowden,  and  the  suliyect  of  this  memoir,  who  preached 
the  consecration  sermon,  published  in  Sto^  1791.  Doctor 
Douglas  was  consecrated  at  the  same  place  on  the  I9th  of  the 
same  month.  Before  the  prehttes  left  Lulworth,  they  agreed 
to  a  second  encyclical  letter,  oondonning  the  appellation  of 
protesting  Catholic  Dissenters,  assumed  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Conunittee ;  and  Dr.  Milner  was  appointed  U>  act  as 
agent  for  the  Bishops  of  the  western  and  northern  districts. 
In  this  capacity  he  became  personally  acquunled  with  the 
most  celebrated  statesmen  of  the  day ;  namely,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr,  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville),  and  Mr.  Wind- 
ham ;  and  was  likewise  introduced  to  three  of  the  Protestant 
Bidu^s,  (with  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Horsley,  he  became  united 
in  friendship,)  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  William  Smith. 
By  his  powerful  reasoning  and  earnest  simplicity  he  effected 
essential  service  to  his  cause,  in  making  these  members  of  the 
Legislature  sensible  of  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  oath  which 
the  Committee  had  introduced  into  their  Bill  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Catholics,  and  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  1st  of  March,  1791,  by  Mr.  Mitford.  On  this 
important  occasion  Dr.  Milner  was  at  his  post,  to  watch  the 
sentiments  of  the  members.  On  his  journey  from  Winchester 
to  London,  he  drew  up  a  document  relative  to  the  dispute 
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between  die  prelates  and  tiie  Committee,  -conasting  of  qties- 
tions  from  the  first  Blue  So<^  with  answers  to  the  same,  nod 
entitled  "  Facts  relating  to  the  present  Ccmtest  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  Kingdom,  concerning  the  Bill  to  ba 
introduced  into  PariJament  for  their  Relief;"  and,  on  fais 
juriral,  he  caused  copies  to  be  printed  and  dcculated  among 
^e  members.  Hie  eflect  produced  by  this  paper  mi^  be 
gathered  from  tbis  fact  Afler  'Mr.  Mitfbrd  hsd  epokea  ia 
&vour  <d  the  (M-otesting  Catholic  Dissenters,  and  agunst  tb« 
Papists,  aUttding  to  those  who  adhered  to  their  Bishops  and 
the  name  of  Catholic,  and  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  deli- 
vered thdr  sentiments  on  the  question,  the  late  £Sr  Archibatd 
A&cdondd,  then  Attorney-General,  rose  and  said,  th^  as  he 
was  entedng  the  House,  a  paper  (Dr.  MUner's  **  Facts>^') 
had  been  put  into  his  hands,  which,  in  his  opinion,  proved 
that  one  oFthe  Catholic  parties  consisted  of  as  good  subjects, 
uid  were  as  much  entitled  to  favour  aa  the  other.  I^iis  decla- 
ration of  the  Attwney-Oeneral  surprised  the  House,  and 
'  caused  the  contents  of  the  paper  to  be  more  closely  «»unined. 
Afler  Mr.  Pitt  bad  minutely  read  it,  -he  thus  expressed  him* 
self:  "  We  have  been  deceived  in  the  great  oudines  of  the 
Bill ;  and  either  the  other  party  must  be  rdieved,  cv  the  BUI 
not  pass." 

Id  the  mean  while,  a  pass^  respecting  oar  EkigliA  St. 
George,  in  Dr.  ISGlner's  Sermon  rai  the  King's  Recovety, 
having  occasioned  a  controversy  in  the  literary  pakestra  of 
the  GenUeman's  Maga^e,  of  which  Dr.  Milner  was,  at  that 
time,  a  frequent  correspondent,  it  produced  &om  him,  in 
1792,  an  octavo  pamphlet,  aititled,  "  An  Historical  and  Cri- 
tical Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Character  of  St  Geoi^ 
Patron  of  England,  of  the  Order  of  the  Outer,  and  of  tha 
Antiquarian  Society;  in  which  the-Assertions  of  Edward  Gib- 
bon, Esq.  (History  of  die  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  chap,  xxiii.)  and  of  certain  other  Writers,  coDcerotag 
this  Saint,  are  discussed.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hoa. 
George  Earl  of  Leicester,  Presid«it  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety*"   In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Milner  proved  incotrtrOTUtibly 
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that  Mr.  CHbbon  had  confounded  the  illastnous  paAron  of 
England,  who  was  a  military  man,  and  not  an  ecclesiastic,  with 
the  in&mous  and  turbulent  usurper  of  the  See  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  reign  of  ConstanUus. 

On  the  execuli<Mi  of  the  French  Kin^  Dr.  Milner  composed 
and  published  "  The  Funend  Oration  of  his  late  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  Louis  XVI.  pronounced  at  the  Funeral  Service 
performed  by  the  French  Clergy  of  the  King's  House,  Win- 
-cbester,  at  St.  Peter's  Chapet  in  the  said  City,  April  12. 
1793."  Iliis  discourse  from  1  Tim.  It.  8.  is  divided  intotwg 
parts.  In  tlie  first,  the  author  draws-s  {»ctiire  of  France  Id 
its  reformed  sute,  and  of  the  savage  practices  whit:h  had  been 
practised,  and  were  at  that  moment  practising,  to  bring  about 
the  reform.  In  the  second  part  is  a  portrait  of  the  unfortamaee 
monarch,  who  is  represented  as  naturally  upright  and  virttr- 
ous,  and  as  religiously  educated ;  and  altboagh  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  in  his  character  a  certain  irreaolutitm 
and  timidity  which  had  more  than  once  occasioned  him  to 
compromise  his  own,  authority,  and  thereby  to  give  signal 
advantages  to  his  own  and  the  nation's  enemies,  it  is  stated 
that  he  finished  his  worldly  career  with  all  the  fortitude 
inspired  by  religion,  which,  in  his  close  imprisonment,  and 
during  his  aggravated  sufferings,  he  had  sincerely  cultivated. 
The  circulation  of  Dr.  Milner's  fordble  and  argnmentatiTe 
"  Facts,"  greatly  annoyed  the  Catholic  Committee.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  invalidate  his  appointment ;  but  it  totally 
tailed.  Some  further  st^s  taken  by  the  Committee  induced 
Dr.  Milner,  in  1795i  to  publish  "  A  Reply  to  the  Report 
published  by  the  Cisa^iine  Club,  on  the  Authentici^  of  the 
Protestation  at  the  Museum,  in  which  the  Spuriousness  of 
that  Deed  is  detected."  Finally,  the  Committee  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Ministry  to  dn^  the  obnoxious  title  of  "  Pro- 
testing Catholic  Dissenters ;"  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
condemned  oath  was  totally  discarded,  the  Irish  oath  of  177S 
being  substituted  in  its  place.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  in  Farliamenlv  it  was  strikingjly  manifest  that  the 
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arguments  of  the  strMgbt-forward  and  onbeoding  Milner  had 
produced  a  powerful  eflect  on  the  members  of  both  Houses. 

llie  intervals  between  these  controversies  were  dedicated 
by  Dr.  Milner  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  His  knowledge  on 
that  sutgect  had  obtained  for  him  (on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Googb,  the  celebrated  topc^r^ber,)  an  introduction  into 
the  Society  of  Antiquiu-ies ;  of  which  he  was  admitted  a  Fel- 
low, on  (he  8th  of  March,  1790.  In  1798,  his  mdignation 
having  been  roused,  in  common  with  that  of  many  judicious 
men  of  tast^  at  the  unsparing  transformation  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  Dr.  Mtlner  published  **  A  Dissertation  on  the  Mo- 
dern Style  of  altering  Cathedrals,  as  exemplified  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Salisbury."  In  this  essay,  (to  which  that  constant 
observer  of  ecclesiastical  innovation,  Mr.  John  Carter,  con- 
tributed an  engraving  of  the  monument  of  Bishop  Fook, 
founder  of  the  Cathedral,  wantonly  despoiled  of  its  canopy, 
for  which  boards  had  been  substituted,)  Dr.  Milner  particu- 
larised the  various  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  the  monuments  which  had  been  removed,  and 
the  decorations  which  had  been  destroyed ;  painted  a  picture 
of  the  disgusting  appearance  of  the  recent  fitting  up  of  the 
church  fo^  ^c  acccmimodation  of  those  who  had  to  perform 
divine  service  in  it ;  and  lamented  the  fatal  example  which 
was  thus  held  out  on  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1798, 
when  Dr.  Milner  published  bb  great  work,  "  The  History, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  and  Survey  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Winchester,"  (dedicated  to  the  Countess  Chandos  Temple, 
lady  to  the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham,}  that  bis  &me  as  a 
writer  became  universal.  Inestimable  as  were  the  b^iefits 
which  England  derived  &om  the  Reformation,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  By  degrees  the  sublimity  of  the  English,  or 
Gothic  style,  in  sacred  buildings,  seemed  to  be  no  longer  felt. 
It  was  even  held  in  contempt  by  Sir  Christc^ber  Wren,  and 
the  accomplished  Evelyn.    Horace  Walp<Je,  although  bis 
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taste  was  imperfect,  was  in  some  degree  sensil^e  of  its  charms ; 
and  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  first  impulse  towards  its 
revival.  The  theory,  however,  was  not  understood,  even  at  a 
later  period.  Warton,  Grose,  and  Benthem,  bat  particularly 
the  last,  contributed  to  improve  the  taste  for  this  study ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Milner  more  particularly  to  define  the 
styles,  and  fix  those  terms  by  which  they  were  to  be  readily 
disdnguisbtd.  His  division  of  Saxon  or  Norman  architecture 
into  the  circular  s^Ic^  and  of  Gothic  into  the  pointed ;  his 
substitution  of  the  term  English  for  Gothic,  as  applied  to  the 
pomted  s^le;  and  his  deduction  of  the  latter  fivm  the  inter- 
sected circular  arch,  are  well  known.  These  opinions  he  folly 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  his  admirable  "  History,  civil  and 
eccteBiasticftl,  of  Winchester ;"  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
containing  "  Observations  on  the  Means  necessary  for  the 
further  illustrating  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  and  in  his  *'  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Ar- 
chitecture of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages."  Dr.  Milner 
did  more  than  explain  the  theory;  he  ^plied  himself  to  pre- 
vent those  unskilful  alterations  and  innovations  in  our  sacred 
buildings  of  antiquity,  which  amount  to  sacrilege  and  barba- 
rism.  The  injudicious  operations  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Salisbury  and  Lichfield,  and  those  commenced 
at  Durham,  called  forth  all  his  exertions  in  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  Mr. 
Townley,  Mr.  Gough,  and  Mr.  Carter,  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress, in  which  they  eventually  succeeded. 

Unfortunately,  however,  although  highly  meritorious  in  an 
historical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view,  Dr.  Milner  introduced 
so  much  polemical  disquisition  into  his  "  Hbtory  of  Win- 
chester," that  it  occasioned  severe  animadversion  in  some  of 
the  reviews,  and  gave  rise  to  several  controversial  tracts.  The 
character  of  Bishop  Hoadly  being  treated  with  very  improper 
freedom.  Dr.  Milner  observing,  "  it  may  with  truth  be  said, 
that  both  living  and  dying  he  undermined  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  prelate,"  the  Reverend  Dr.  Sturges,  Preben- 
dary and  Chancellor  of  Winchester,  the  friond  of  Dr.  Hoadly, 
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published  an  answer,  entitled,  "  Refleottoos  on  the  Principles 
and  Institutions  of  Popfery,  with  reference  to  Civil  Society 
and  Government,  especitdly  that  of  this  Kingdom ;  occasioned 
by  the  Revereul  John  Milner's  History  of  Winchester :"  and 
Dr,  Robert  Hoadly  Ashe  issued  "  A  Letter  to  the  Reverend 
John  Milner,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Author  of  the  Civil  and  Ecde- 
siastical  History  of  Winchester ;  occasioned  by  his  &lse  and 
illiberal  Aspersion  on  the  Memory  and  Writings  «f  Dr.  Bra- 
jartin' Hoadly,  formerly  Bbhop  of  Winchester ,"  Dr.  Sturges 
observed,  that  Dr.  Milner's  work  "  was  made  so  much  (be 
vehicle  of  an  apok^  for  p<^)ery,  dnd  a  satire  on  Uie  re^ 
formed  reli^on  in  general,  especially  that  of  the  Cha^  of 
TCnglffnflj  that  that  seemed  to  have  been  the  otgect  predomj* 
oant  in  the  author^s  mind,  and  the  ostensible  subject,  the 
History  of  Winchester,  properly  so  called,  secondary  Only  M>d 
subservient  to  it."  Dr.  Ashe  vindicated  Bisbop  Hoadly's 
religion  and  politics  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in  the  most  uii- 
mated  manner.  Dr.  Sturges  was  supported,  by  a  letter  in  (be 
Geutieman's  Magazine,  fttnn  the  Reverend  Joseph  BenriAg^ 
ton,  wh(^  himself  a  Catholic  priest,  defended  his  churdi  from 
the  imputation  of  being  a  party  to  Dr.  Milner's  intemperance. 
This  gendeman  was  answered  by  another  of  Sylvanus  Urban's 
correspondents,  who  declared  that  Dr.  Milner's  History  of 
Winchester  would  be  read  by  persons  of  all  communions, 
'*  not  only  with  approbation,  but  vrith  del^^t ;  that  it  would 
be  read  by  the  historian  with  all  the  admiration  which  a  new 
train  of  information  relative  to  the  events  of  past  times  could 
raise  in  the  imoguiation ;  that  it  would  he  read  by  the  anti- 
quary with  the  profound  satisfaction  which  such  an  inexhaust- 
ible store  of  national  antiquities  was  calculated  to  create;  and 
that  it  would  be  read  by  the  artist  with  a  participation  of  die 
enthusiasm  which  its  picturesque  description  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  our  ancestors  no  pre.«minently  displayed."  — 
Dr.  Milner  himself  published,  in  the  next  number  of  the  G&t' 
deman's  Magazine,  an  answer  (o  Mr.  Berrington's  attack ;  in 
which  he  said  of  that  gentleman,  that  his  theological  opinions 
bad  been  censured  by  every  ecclefiiasticaf^uperior  under  whom 
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be  bid  lived ;  and,  in  1800,  he  published  "  Liters  to  a  Pre- 
bendary, being  an  Answer  to  Reflections  on  Popery  by  the 
Reverend  J.  Sturges,  LL.D.  Prebendary  and  Chancelkr  of 
Winchester,  and  Chaplain  to  His  Majesty ;  with  Remarks  on 
the  Opposition  of  Hoadlyism  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oiurch 
of  Engbnd."  In  his  pre&ee  Dr.  Milner  obsetved,  that  "  it 
was  impossible  the  Cathtdics  coald  sit  down  quietly  tind«r 
obfirgee  of  such  a  nature,  especially  when  brought  by  so 
respectable  an  adversaiy  as  Dr.  SCui^es :  they  owed  it  to  the 
states  and  to  their  fellow-sul^ects,  no  less  than  to  tfaemaelvea, 
lo  repel  tb«n ;  and  it  was  natural  for  bitq,  wbo  had  bem  the 
binocrat  cause  of  theur  being  brought,  to  stand  forward  for 
that  purpose."  The  ability  witli  ^ich  these  "  Letttrs"w«iB 
written,  was  ^wken  of  in  terms  of  admiration,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  Mr.  ^iwidan,  Mr.  Windhafn,  and  Dv. 
Laurence ;  and  Dr.  Horsley,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  dafeadeil 
their  author  firom  an  attack  made  on  him  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Lou^borougb.  The  Lietters  themselves  have  been  quoted 
and  re-printed,  in  Ski^asd^  Ireland,  and  North  Anierica; 
and  are  r^arded,  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their  friends, 
as  likely  to  "  remain  a  standard  of  orthodoxy  and  noble  elo* 
quence ;  while  the  name  of  the  venerable  and  learned  autbdr 
will  be  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  inmuMtality." 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Dr.  Milner  published  his 
"  History  of  Winchester,"  he  also  published  "  A  brief  Ac- 
count of  the  life  of  the  late  Right  Reverend  Richard  Cbal, 
lono-,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Debora,  and  Apostolic  Vicar  of  the 
Southern  INstrict" 

In  1801,  the  principal  ground  of  objection  taken  to  the 
«  emandpation"  of  the  Catholics,  being,,  that  it  would  be  a 
vit^tion  of  the  Coronaticm  Oath,  Dr.  Milner  publi^ied  bis 
"  Case  of  Conscience  solved ;  or,  the  Catholic  Claims  proved 
to  be  compatible  with  the  Coronation  Oath,  in  a  Letter  Irom 
a  Casuist  in  the  Coonby  to  his  Friend  in  Town.  With  a 
Si^plement  in  answer  to  .Considerations  on  the  said  Oath,  by 
John  Reeves,  Esq."  This  work  was  the  first  performance  tif 
the  kind  ever  committed  to  the  press,  and  was  dedicated  t* 
as  ■  -    ■  ■  ^ ,s[c 
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the  late  Mr.  Windham.  The  6rst  edition  was  small,  bM  the 
merit  of  the  work  was  highly  extolled  by  the  most  eminent 
characters  in  Parliament,  and  the  public  Reviews  spoke  aUo 
in  bvouTable  tenns  of  it. 

When  Buonaparte  became  First  Consul  of  France,  be 
entered  into  a  coacordat  with  the  late  Pope  Pius  VII.  who 
had  recently  been  elected  to  the  papal  chair,  by  which  a  oew 
circumscription  of  dioceses  throughout  that  kingdom  was 
deemed  necessary.  This  measure  met  with  some  oppc^itim 
amdng  the  French  emigrant  clergy,  who  hul  sought  refuge  m 
England  from  the  persecutitxis  of  the  revolutionary  infideb 
daring  the  reign  of  terrw.  M.  Btancbal?d,  in  particular,  pub- 
Ushad  sewral  works  of  a  nature  highly  den^atory  to  the 
supreme  Head  of  the  CatlioHc  Church.  At  this  crisis, 
Dr.  Mihier  produced  a  work  of  some  extent,  entitled,  "  An 
Elucidati(»i  of  the  Conduct  of  hb  Holiness  P<^  Pius  VIL 
with  respect  to  the  Bishops  and  Ecclesiastical  A^rs  m 
France  in  a  Letter  to  a  Country  Gentleman.  With  a  new 
Translation  of  the  late  Briefs;  the  one  addressed  to  the 
Catholic  Prelates,  the  other  to  the  Archbishop  of  Corinth, 
relative  to  the  schismatical  Prelates  of  that  Country."  In 
this  work  he  showed  that  the  Pope  bad  only  exercised  the 
powers  of  his  predecessor,  Pius  VI.,  and  restored  the  CathtJio 
religion  in  France ;  re-uniting  that  country  with  the  Holy  See, 
in  a  manlier  similar  to  that  which  Pole,  as  legate  from 
Julius  III.,  pursued  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 

To  add  to  the  danger  which  at  that  time  threatened  the 
unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  the 
controversy  about  the  "  Blue-Book"  doctrine  was  by  no 
means  extinguished,  especially  in  the  midland  district,  where 
the  Stafibrdshire  priests  were  imbued  with  its  influence,  and 
in  a  kind  of  hostility  with  the  other  districts.  In  this  state  of 
things.  Dr.  Stapletou,  who  had  been  appointed  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  the  midland  district  in  November,  1800,  died  in  May, 
1802.  The  vacancy  occasioned  a  strong  contest  between  the 
Senior  Vicar  Apostolic  and  the  opposite  party,  who  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  "  Cisalpine  Club,"  and  used  every 
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cx«rtioo  to '  obtain  a  Bishop  of  their  own  choice.  By  the 
Bnited  ii^aence,  however,  of  the  senior  Vicar  and  Cardinal 
Erskine,  Dr.  Milner  was  af^inted  Bishop  of  Csstabaia*  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  midland  district,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
180S.  The  appointment  was  not  wholly  desirable  to  the 
unassumiDg  new-elect  **  He  foresaw  the  difficulties  he  should 
have  to  encounter,  by  going  to  reside  in  the  very  focus  of 
*  Bloe-bookism.'  He  consulted  his  fiiends,  and  for  some  time 
remained  undedded;  but  was  at  length  induced  to  accept 
the  arduous  d^nl^,  lest,  by  refusing  the  situation,  Gc»ne  one 
might  be -^pointed  who  would  perpetuate  the  dissensions 
and  innovations ;  whereas,  by  accqiting  the  appointment,  he 
might  reduce  the  rebellious  disposition  so  long  manifested^ 
and  bring  the  clergy  to  a  state  of  obedience."  Dr.  Milner 
having  consented  to  receive  consecration,  that  ceremony  was 
perfocmed  in  St. .  Peter's  Chapel,  Winchester,  May  S2. 
1 80$,  by  Dr.  Douglas,  assisted  by  Drs.  Gibson  and  Sharrock, 
and  by  Dr.  Poynter,- Bishop  elect  of  Halis,  and  several  other 
priests  of  distincUon.  The  Hev.  T.  White,  the  tried  and 
chosen  friend  of  the  new  Bisht^  preached  the  consecration 
sermcui.  Tfae  conaecraiion  of  Dr.  Poynter  took  place  the 
ftdlowing  week,  at  Old  Hall  College,  and  Dr.  Milner  preached 
his  GCHtsecration  sermon. 

Dr.  Mjlner  lost  no  time  in  entering  upon  the  active  duties 
of  his  extensive  dioceae,  which  comprises  fifteen  counties.* 
He  immediatdy  came  to  Longbirch,  a  mansion  upon  the 
Chillingtim  estate,  the  ancient  and  usual  dwelling  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  whence,  on  the  37lh  of  December,  1 803,  he  issued 
a  "  Pastoral  Letter  to.  all  the  Cleigy,  secular  and .  r^;ular, 
of  the  Midland  District."  In  September,  1804,  he  took  up 
bis  residence  in  the  town  of  Wolverhampton,  as  a  more  oon- 
venieitt  situation,  where  be  continued  to  reside  until  the  period 
of  his  dissolution. 


•  Tba  Midlaod  DiKnct  indiida  ShropdilTe,  WortMtRibin,  WuirickiMre, 

SuffindshirE,  Deit>]rdiire,  Nottinghaniihira,  I^cssMnhin,  NoMhunphHuhir^ 

OitbrUiire,    HuDliDgdonihirei    Rutlandshire,    linadiubire,    Cambridsaliin, 

Moriolk,  Suffolk,  and  Ibe  ble  of  Ely.  .    ^-.    .^^.. 
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To  proceed  in  oar  esiufteration  of  Dn  Milner's  works,  — 
in  1805  he  puUisbed,  in  Sva,  "  A  Eliort  View  of  the'ClHef 
Ai^uments  against  the  Catholic  Petition  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  Answers  to  (hemi  in  a  Letter  to  a  MeAber  of 
the  House  of  Conunona."  This  was  a  dissertation  on  the 
Tarious  topics  of  ot^ectioa  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  and 
was  quoted  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of  ComiiHHU.  In  1806 
he  issued  "  Authentic  DocnmenlB  relative  to  the  Miracnleus 
Cure  of  Wineired  White,  of  Wolvet^arapton,  st  St  Winfr- 
fr^'s  Well,  in  Hintshire ;;  with  ObservatioiK  theFeoR."  The 
subject  was  treated  with  the  riiUcule  which  it  deserved  in  the 
Gentletuan's  Magazine,  in  which  also  Dr.  Milner  published 
ai  defence  of  the  "  Miracle ;"  yet,  strange  to  say,  in  a  third 
edition  (^  the  "  Authentic  Documents,"  in  1814,  Dr.  Milner 
declared,  that "  he  had  not  met  with,  or  heard  of,  a  reader  of 
any  deacription,  who  had  tootroverted  the  &cts  or  the  reoson- 
iflg  contained  in  it  I" 

In  1807  Dr.  Milner  published  a  second  edition  of  his 
"  Case  of  Conscience  solved,  and  an  Appendix  omtaining 
some  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  by  the  Her.  T.  L.  Le  Me- 
smier,  entided  '  A  Sequel  to  the  serious  Examination  into 
the  Catholic  Claims,  containing  a  mne  ^mrtimilar  Inquiry  ibto 
the  Doctrines  of  Popery.' "  In  the  sununer  of  the  same  year 
Dr.  Milner  paid,  for  the  first  time,  a  visit  to  Ireland.  His 
mottve  Sx  undertaking  this  jbomey  we'shsll  give  in  bis  bwn 
words.  "  Is  it  possibly  said  I  to  mysd^  as  I  read'over  die 
parliantetitBry  debates  on  a  hite  question,  that  th&  diarges 
against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  so  confideaUy  bron^t  by 
one  party,  and  so  fiunUy  denied^  If  not  almost  conceded,  by  the 
other,  can  be  true?  Are,  then,  my  brethren  in  the  sister  idaiid 
so  destitiAe  of  education,  morality,  region,  and  civilisation  ? 
and  are  their  clergy,  in  particular,  so  souidaloiisly  ilUUrate^ 
superstitious,  and  disloyal,  as  they  are  represoited  to  be?  It 
is  no  such  long  journey  from  this  my  residence  to  the  shores 
of  the  Irish  chanoel ;  and  fhun  dience  to  tiie  capital  of  Ireland 
is  bat  the  voyage  of  a  fow  hours.  What  hinders  me,  then, 
forming  my  own  opmions  upon  these  matters,  by.  observi^ 
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and  conTeraing  widi  the  Irish  OstholJcg  in  thinr  own  <ooiinti7?" 
The  soliloquy  was  no  sooner  made,  than  a  tour  through  Ir^ 
land  was  determiDed  upon,  and  the  remit  of  the  venerable 
Doctor's  personal  xibserrations  was  given  to  the  English  pub- 
lic in  a  thick  octavo  volume,  nnder  the  title  of  "  An  Inquiry 
into  certain  Vulgar  Opinions  concerning  the  Catholic  Inhabi- 
tants and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed from  that  Island  to  a  Protestant  Gentleman  in 
Englaod."  The  publicatiun  of  this  work,  combined  with  the 
writer's  a^^intment  as  agent  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of 
Ireland,  produced  three  se^iBrate  pamphlets  Irom  the  pens  of 
established,  clergymen,  whose  renmrks  the  indefatigable  pre- 
late answered  in  a  postscr^it  to  the  se»uid  edition  of  this  work. 
On  the  SSth  of  May,  1808,  another  discoasion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  unaocipation  came  on  in  the  House  of  Commtms, 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Ponsonby  stated,  that 
tf  the  prayer  of  the  petition  were  granted,  the  Catholics  would 
have  no  otgection  to  make  the  King  virtually  bead  of  their 
church ;  and,  on  being  asked  for  bis  authority,  be  named  Dr. 
Mihier.  A  few  days  only  passed  before  the  publication  oC  an 
explanatory  letter  from  Dr.  Milner,  which  was  read  by  the 
de^gy  to  their  congr^adcms  throughout  the  midland  district. 
Thb  circular  was.  dated  the  S6th,  the  day  after  Uie  debate, 
and  showed  the  anxie^  of  the  prelate  to  stand  well  with  his 
flock  and  the  public.  He  affirmed  that  he  hod  given  no 
aitfhori^  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  make  nse  of  his  name  in  this 
way,  and  had  only  expressed  to  that  gendemanr  ra  an  unex- 
pected interview,  the  probabili^  that  some  arrai^|enient  might 
be  made  to  grant  a  negative  power  to  the  govwnment  in  the 
eboice  of  bishops  for  the  Catholic  sees  of  IrelMid.  The  ad- 
versaries of  Dr.  Milner,  however,  took  every  advantage  of  this 
misunderstanding  on  the  port  (^  Mr.  Ponsonby,  to  heap  every 
degree  of  obloquy  on  the  Doctor.  Mr.  Pons<Hiby  persevered 
tnhis  statement,  and  satisfied  his  own  friends  of  its  accuracy ; 
insomuch  as  to  induce  Mr.  Wbitbread  to  declare,  that  "  if 
Dr.  Milner  had  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  dis- 
sensions amongst  the  Catholics  themselves,  and  unfounded 
s  4 
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distrnst  of  tlKir  friends,  he  oould  not  have  succeeded  better 
than  he  bad  done." 

To  his  ccnstituents,  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy,  however, 
Dr.  Mibier's  explaoation  was  sads&ctory ;  and  m  September, 
180S,  they  passed  two  resolutions,  declaring  it  inexpedient  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  canonical  mode  of  nominating 
Catholic  bishops,  and  pledging  themselves  to  nominate  those' 
tmiy  who  were  of  unimpeachaUe  end  loyal  conduct. 

In  1808  Dr.  Milner  also  published  "  A  serious  Expos- 
tulation with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berrington,  on  his  Theological 
Errors  concerning  Miracles ;"  anj  "  An  Examination  of  the 
Articles  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviews  for  November,  January, 
February,  and  March  last,  upon  '  the  Substance  of  Sir  J.  C. 
Hippesle/s  addidonal  Observations,  &c,  on  the  Catholic 
Question,'  in  Four  Letters  to  a  Gentleman  oF  Dublin ;"  ood* 
in  1809,  the  "  Substance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Bless- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  St.  Chad,  Birmingham."  In 
the  latter  year  also  his  History  of  Winchester  appeared  in  a 
second  edition. 

It  would  extend  our  memoir  to  too  great  a  length  to  enter 
into  a  minute  account  of  the  transactions  arising  out  of  the 
question  of  the  veto :  we  must  therefore  briefly  remark,  that 
the  pngect  of  a  ne^^ve  power  caused  the  active  and  in- 
de&tigable  agent  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  to  be  attacked  by  some 
writers  in  the  Dublin  papers,  under  the  assumed  signatures 
of  Sarsfield,  Laicus,  Inimicus  Veto,  and  others.  To  these  he 
ably  readied,  and  also  wrote  some  articles  in  the  Statesman 
nempaper  in  defence  of  the  Catholics,  which  were  aftarwards 
published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Letters  from 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Milner,  respecting  the  Question  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Ponsonby,  late  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  relative 
to  the  granting  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Irish  Catholic  Church 
of  a  Veto,  or  N^adve,  in  the  Choice  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Prelates;  together  witli  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Trans- 
lation from  the  Latin  of  an  Address  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Synod  to  the  Catholic  Prelates  and  Dignitaries  of  the  whole 
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World,  protesting  against  the  'N^ence  ofiered  by  the  I^Veneh 
Emperor  to  the  Person  and  Rights  of  Pope  Ros  VII." 

In  defence  of  his  opinions.  Dr.  Mihier  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  A  Letter  to  a  Parish  Priest,"  which  was  intended 
exclusively  for  private  circulation,  fift^  copies  only  being 
printed ;  but  one  of  these  copies  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
adversaries,  it  was  printed  and  r^reaented  as  a  serious  advo- 
cation of  the  veto,  whereas  it  was  only  meant  as  a  vindication 
against  a  Catholic  prelate  who  had  written  to  Dr.  Milner  in 
terms  too  sharp  and  indignant  for  him  to  bear  in  silence. 
Though  mortified  by  this  ruse  of  his  enemies.  Dr.  Milner 
refused  to  explain  the  drift  of  his  essay;  and  soon  afler,  in 
deference  to  the  decision  of  his  episcc^L  constdturats,  be 
publicly  retracted  and  condemned  hu  work. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  pass  a  resolution,  intimating  a  disposition  to  agree 
to  such  ecclesiastical  securiUes  as  Parliament  might  consider 
ihe  indispensable  accompaniments  to  a  concession  of  the  C^ 
tfaolic  claims.  Dr.  Milner  warmly  resisted  the  pn^Nxitioo. 
The  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  were  so  satisfied  with  fail 
conduct,  that,  in  a  synod  held  on  Ike  26th  of  February,  1810, 
they  passed  a  resolution,  "  That  the  thanks  of  dais  meeting 
be  given  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  Bishop  of  Castabala, 
for  the  faithful  disdiai^  of  bis  du^,  as  agent  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  of  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  mnd 
more  particularly  for  his  apostolical  firmness  in  dissenting' 
from  and  opposing  a  general,  vague,  and  indefinite  dedaration 
or  resolution,  pledging  the  Roman  Catholics  to  an  eventual 
acquiescence  in  arrangements,  possibly  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  safety  of  our  church  discipline." 

To  do  away  the  effect  of  a  work  published  by  Dr.  Milner, 
in  ISIO,  called  "  An  Elucidation  of  the  Veto,  in  a  threefold 
Address  to  the  Public,  the  Catholics,  and  the  Advocates  of 
Catholics  in  Parliament,"  Mr.  Charles  Butler  took  up  his  pen, 
and  published  "  A  Letter  to  an  Irish  Catholic  Gentleman ;" 
which  votk  was  immediately  fcJIowed  by  another,  l^  Dr. 
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MUner,  csUed  "  LsHers  to  a  Rcwan  Cfttholic  Frdate  of  ba- 
Und,  ID  B«Aitfttkm.of  CbuomUof  Charles  Bauer's  Letters  to 
ap  Jjrwh  CaUudic  Gaakmag ;  to.wbich  b  added*  a  PoBtacript, 
contaunBg  a  Review  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Connor's  works,  en- 
titled Cdambanus  ad  HibenuM  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Irish 
Cfaurdi."  This  laGter  work  appeared  in  1811,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin.  la  the  same  year  also  speared  &om  his 
prolific  peU)  "  Instructioiu  addressed  to  the  Catholics  ot  the 
Midland  Counties  of  England,  on  the  Stale  and  Dangers  of 
their  Religion,"  and  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages." 

.  In  1813,  disapinoTing  of  the.  bill  for  relief  of  the  I^ists 
then  inbnduced  into  the  House  of  ComUKHis,  Dr.  Milner, 
coming  to  town  from  Wolveriiampton  on  the  18th  of  May, 
the  day  previous  to  the  debate  in  the  Committee  of  the  House, 
hKring  experienced  the  successful  effects  of  his  efforts  in  1791, 
isunediately  drew  up  a  **  Brief  Memorial  on  the  CathoUc 
Bill,"  iriiich  he  had  prmted  and  partly  circulated  on  the  2l8t 
of  that  month,  the  grand  diviaion  on  the  biU  being  fixed  for 
the  a4th.  When  the  bill  was  lost,  the  Briti^  Crtfaolic  Board 
deolaied,  that  Dr.  .ACloer's  "  Brief  Memorial "  called  ibr  and 
had  tbeir.most  mariud  disa{qirobation,  and  that  they  did  not 
qonider  themsdves  as  implicated  in,  or  in  any  way  reflponaible, 
fin-  Dc.  Mlber's  political  t^uoions,  conduct,  or  writings';  after 
which  .they  struck  Dr.  Milner's  name  out  of  the  Select  Cmn- 
miUee  of  the  Board.  On  the  vety  same  day,  and  at  the  very 
same  houi^  the  Irish  Catholic  Prelates  were  assembled  in 
Dublin,  under  the  presidency  of  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Reilly, 
the  primate  of  the  Irish  church,  and  passed  the  followii^ 
resolution : — 

.  "  Resolved,  That  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mihier,  Bisht^ 
of  Castabala,  our  v^ilant,  incoimptible  agent,  the  powerful 
ond-unwearied  champion  of  the  Catholic  relig^,  continues 
to  possess  our  esteem,  our  confidence,  and  our  gratitude." 

Oq  the  same  day  too,  the  Irish  Catholic  Board  met  in  Dub- 
lin to  thank  the  prelates  of  their  church,  fi>r  condemning  and 
rqecdng  the  bill,  which  they  r^dced  had  been  lost;  and  <m 
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Ae  lAthof  tiiefolb)iniigiKHitb,.June,apjiggr^te  neatltag 

of  the  IiUh  Catholks  passed  the  following  Teaolutidn :  —^ 

"That  the  wann  approbatioiiaadgEitihidetrf'the  CatboUcs 
of  Ireland  be  conrt^ed  to  tke  Bigbt  Rev.  Dr.  Mtloer,  for  his 
iDMlly,  upright,  and  conscientious  oppoatkn,  in  confbnnkjr 
with  the  moat  Rev.  and  Rigjit  Rev.  the  Catholic  Frdates  of 
Ireland,  to  the  ecclesiastical  regnlations  cootained  in  the  bill 
lately  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  pnrportii^  to  be  a  bill  for 
the  farther  relief  oT  His  Majes^s  Roman  Catholic  Mibjects." 
-  On  the  SOth  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  one  of  the  most 
numerous  aggregate  meetings  ever  hdd  assemlded  at  Cork. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  were  not  less  than  ten  thonssnd  per- 
stms  present  At  this  meeting  the  annexed  resolution  was 
passed: 

"  Restdved,  That  the  warmest  ncpressitm  of  our  gndituds 
is  due,  and  hereby  o^red,  to  that  venerable  and  indefirtigabls 
Catholic  prelate,  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Milner,  as  wdl  Sea 
those,  manly  labours  which  his  great  mind  has  suggeatedt  as 
for  the  fiudifnl  dJKharge  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him  as 
agent  fbr  the  pixJates  of  Irdand,  who  have  sanctioiwd  his 
struggles  by  theu*  public  and  grat^itl  approval ;  and  that  we 
ctmfidently  trust  he  will  proceed  in  his  exertions  for  our 
religwos  preservatiob  and  political  redempticHi,  uDshakep  by 
iiia  hostili^  of  false  fnends  and  false  biethren,  who  have  not 
dwgood  aane  toesdiBute,  or  the  spirit  to  approve,  his,  gene> 
rona  attachment  to  our-  cuise  and  our  country ;  and  tfa^-  wa 
foel  -  particularly  indebted  to  that  excellent  pnelatc^  for  his 
manly,  upright^  and  cbBsdenitious  opposition  to  theeeclesias- 
tical  arrangements  submitted  to  Parliament  during  the  last 
session^  in  the  bUl  purporting  to  provide  for  the  fiirtber  ^relief 
of  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  snt^ects." 

Ilie  Catholics  of  Drogheda  and  other  places  also  publicly 
thanked  Dr.  MHner  for  what  they  termed  bis  spirited  and  un- 
bending conduct. 

In  June,  I81S,  a  Catholic  periodical  warW  was  established 
in  -London,  called  "  The  Orthodox  Journal,"  to  which  Dr. 
Mihwr  became  a  frequent  and  an  «Ue  coBtnbutor. 
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On  the  SOth  of  April,  1814,  a  rescript  from  Roine  arrived 
in  England,  dated  on  the  16th  of  February,  and  bearing  the 
rignature  of  Mons.  Quarantotti,  approving  of  the  bill  of  1 8 1 S, 
and  calling  upon  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
receive  with  gratitude  what  Dr.  Milner  and  the  Catholic  bierar^ 
chy  had  condemned  as  schismatical,  or  tending  to  schism ;  and 
the  great  body  of  Catholics  of  both  countries  had  rgected  with 
indignation.  Pius  VII.  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  France  ; 
having  been  cast  into  a  dungeon  by  Buonaparte.  Previously 
to  his  leaving  Rom^  the  Pope  had  appointed  Mons.  Quaran- 
totti,  with  other  divines,  to  manage  the  a^'rs  of  the  missions, 
and.  they  had  been  induced  by  the  agent  of  the  Catholic  board 
to  issue  the  rescript  just  mentioned.  By  a  singular  concur- 
rence of  events,  at  the  moment  the  bearer  of  the  rescript  was 
on  hid  way  to  En^and,  the  Pope,  released  from  his  captivity 
in  FVance,  was  on  his  way  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  high 
fbnctimiE  at  Rome.  Dr.  Milner  no  sooner  heard  of  this,  than 
be  instantly  resolved  to  lay  the  case  of  the  Eoglbh  Catholics, 
and  his  own  conduct,  at  the  fett  of  his  Holiness  in  person,  and 
set  out  on  bis  journey  to  Rome  without  dday.  On  his  arrival  j 
he  found  that  the  prelates  and  the  tfaeolo^ans  who  had  sanc- 
tioned the  rescript  were  in  deep  disgrace  not  only  for  that 
act,  but  for  having  taken  the  pn^bited  oath  to  Napoleon. 
Admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the  reoeptioa 
of  Dr.  Milner  was  most  flattering  and  honourable,  and  out 
of  the  customary  course  of  etiquette.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  (whether  by  ^e  intrigues  of  Dr.  Milner's  enemies,  or  by 
Uie  opentioD  of  a  sound  uninfluenced  judgment  on  the  ftcts 
themselves,  itis,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  determine,)  an 
impression  bad  been  made  at  Rome,'that  Dr.  Milner,  in  his 
conduct  in  England,  had  not  sufficiently  united  the  suaaiier  in 
modo  to  fJatJbrtiter  in  re ;  for  it  was  intimated  to  him  that, 
although  he  bad  done  his  du^,  and  ought  to  proceed  in  the 
track  he  had  hitherto  pursued,  yet  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
act  with  moderation,  and  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  others. 
It  is  even  said,  that  his  adversaries  were  so  anxious  to  prevent 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  that  they  tried  to  have  him 
placed  under  restraint ;  which  attempt  was  rendered  abortive 
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<ail;  by  the  af^mrance  of  Mont,  king  of  Naplest  before  the 
gates  of  Rome  with  his  anny,  and  the  6ight  of  the  Pope  and 
the  cardinals  to  Genoa,  then  in  the  possessiou  of  the  Englbh. 
During  Dr.  Milner's  residence  at  Rome,  he  bad  freqaent 
opportunities  of  grati^ng  his  love  of  architectural  antiquities. 
To  diversify  our  narrative,  we  insert  the  following  interesting 
letters  from  him  to  a  friend  in  England,  giving  an  account  oi 
one  of  his  escursions  to  explore  the  remains  of  ancient  days. 
There  are  several  passages  in  these  letters  which  will  make 
the  Protestant  reader  smile. 

"  Some,  Oct.  28.  1814. 
"  Mt  dear  Friend, — You  left  me  in  the  Christian  capital 
on  Ae  17lh  of  this  month,  and  my  object  then  became  not 
indeed  to  foi^get  you,  for  this  were  impossible,  but  to  moderate 
the  lively  sense  I  felt  at  parting  with  yon.  For  this  plirposc^ 
I  resolved  upon  making  a  little  tour  through  that  part  of  the 
Apennines  which  lie  to  the  east  of  Rome,  and  which  I  pre- 
viously knew  to  be  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  stu- 
pendous range  of  mountains  bearing  this  name.  Accordingly, 
I  left  Rome  on  the  day  following  that  mentioned  above, 
mounted  on  hors^Mick,  as  was  my  servant,  and  I  took  the 
direction  of  Tivoli,  the  Tibur  of  the  ancients,  so  much  cele- 
brated by  Horace  and  his  contemporaries.  On  this  occasion, 
I  pass^  by,  unnoticed,  the  Thermae  of  Dioclesian,  part  of 
which  now  forms  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  Maria  de  An- 
gelis;  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Lawrence  extra  trmrot 
(venerable  (m  many  accounts,  but  on  none  so  much  as  for 
its  possessing  the  mortal  remains  of  the  fellow-deacons  and 
glorious  martyrs,  St.  Stephen  and  Sl  I^wrence) ;  the  petri- 
fying lake,  of  which  the  proofi  exist  in  all  the  neighbouring 
walls ;  the  sulphureous  river,  the  stench  of  which  infects  the 
road  to  a  considerable  distance,  in  each  direction  of  it;  and 
the  boundless  villa  of  Adrian.  In  short,  after  a  tedious  and 
scorching  ride  of  eighteen  miles,  I  arrived  at  the  enchant- 
ing scenes  of  Tivoli ;  in  comparison  with  which,  all  others 
that  I  had  hitherto  seen,  were  tame  and  uninteresting.     1 
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apeek  not  of  the  town  Usd^  wliicb,  Hke  the  other  bhuU 
tovni  <rf  Italy,  is  dir^  and  inconrenient,  (I  cannot,  howeT«r, 
complain,  upon  the  whole,  of  the  mn,  called  from  its  sitn*- 
tioa  the  Sjrhii's  Temple,  a»  I  there  met  with  civil  usage  and 
good  fare*)  hot  I  speak  of  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and' 
the  vKters;  of  the  viaeyards,  the  pahices,  and  the  rillas;  of 
die  temples,  namely,  those  of  Tussis,  Vesta,  and  (he  Sybil ; 
the  habitations  of  Catullus,  VesfHscins,  and  Horace ;  but, 
abofe  all*  of  the  thundermg  cascade,  the  spray  of  which 
mounts  hi^  in  the  ur,  and  forms  an  unceasing  rain ;  the 
broad  lo%  cascatella,  and  the  terrific  grotto  of  Neptune. 
These  continue  to  be  the  inexhausdble  subjects  of  the  punter's 
pencil^  and  of  the  poet's  pen ;  die^  most  celebrated  of  wb<n], 
deschbii^  scenes  directly  in  firont  of  his  villa*  ungalba&':-» 

'  Me  see  tarn  patieoa  Laccdjnnoii,  .^ 

Nee  tarn  Tanwr*  percussit  campus  opim^ 
Quam  domus  Albucee  resonantis, 
Et  pneceps  Auio,  et  Itbumi  lucus,  et  uda 
M(»bilibu8  pomaria  rivis.'  Hoa. 

*'  Near  this  vflla,  now  a  convent  of  Frandscans,  I  met 
the  present  great  and  good  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  Car- 
dinal Litta,  with  bis  retinue,  a  nobleman  of  Milan,  who, 
having  devoted  himself  to  God  and  the  church,  serves  them 
with  equal  zeal,  ability,  and  disinterestedness.  His  business 
lying  with  persons  of  di^rent  nations,  he  is  enabled  to  con- 
verse with  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Russians,  and 
Greeks,  with  the  same  &cility  as  with  Italiims.  His  Eminence 
condescended  to  accompany  me  to  my  inn,  and  conversed 
with  me  for  a  considerable  time.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  find 
the  cardinals,  and  superior  prelates,  in  general,  well-informed 
and  sensible  men,  engaging  and  edifying  in  their  manners, 
and  taken  up  with  the  duties  of  their  respective  charges. 

**  Having  spent  two  days  at  Tivoli,  I  shaped  my  oours* 
eastward,  towards  Sublacum,  now  called  Sabiaco,  a  most 
interesting  spot  to  the  Christian  antiquary,  but  mosHy  ne- 
glected by  modem  tourists.    Having  passed  by  Vicovara,  Ii  ^ 
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found  injMif  obliged,  for  tbe  «akb  hath  cf  man  And  boen^ 

to  stop  at  ons  of  th«  wretched  intifr  which  here  and  there 
are  to  be  met  wkh  in  the  wild  mountaias  I  was'traTersing. 
Tbe  one  in  question,  though  the  best  of  its  kind,  consisted 
of  one  large  cave,  crowded  with  mules,  hoTEes,  asses,  and 
their  drivers,  with  a  dresser  at  the  farther  end  oi  it,  where 
the  landlord  and  landlady  gold  coarse  bread,  sour  wine,  and 
horse  food.  The  rain  coming  on,  namely,  such  rain  as  is 
usual  in  this  country,  resemUmg  a  river  poured  down  from 
tbe  clouds,  I  thought  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  pass  A» 
ni^t  in  this  cavern,  where  a  bare  board  would  have  been  my 
only  bed ;  but^  as  the  raia  ceased  fix  4  shoft  time»  I  again 
mounted  my  steed,  and  hastened  with  ea  much  celerity  as 
the  alternate  sloughs  and  rough  loose  marble  sfoMea,  of  which 
the  road  consists^  would  permit,  towards  Sabiaco,  At  length, 
however,  I  became  convinced  of  the  utter  in^>osBibility  tiiere 
was  of  my  .reaching  that  place  while  the  light  continued,  ^td 
of  the  very  great  danger  of  traveUing  through  such  roada  in 
the  dailnesB  of  the  night.  I  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  my 
servant,  turned  out  of  the  road  to  a  castle  and  town,  at  tbe 
disunce  of  two  nriles  from  it,  called  ArzoU.  Tbe  <HaIy  Ina 
here  was  as  bad  as  the  one  I  had  left ;  but  <Hie  of  tbe  jnoM 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  place,  hearing  that  a  travellee 
was  arrived  there  to  pass  the  night,  sent  for  me  to  partite  of 
his  liberal  hospitality,  both  at  board  and  bed,  which  he 
bestowed  with  a  benignity  and  assiduity  as  if  he  was  rec^vin^ 
instead  of  conferrinj^  a  benefit.  I  never  can  forget  my  wor- 
thy host,  Signor  Aogelus  Marcelli,  with  bis  good  and  edifymg 
wife,  brother,  and  sister,  nor  that  generous  confessor  of  tbe 
faith,  the  present  Arch-priest  of  Anoli.  You  will  form  a 
judgment  of  the  style  in  which  I  was  recdved  and  entertained 
here,  when  I  tell  yon  that  a  band  of  music,  consisdng  t£ 
eight  performers,  was  provided  to  honour  my  dfjeiint  and 
taking  horse  the  next  rooming.  Nor  was  my  visit  confined  to 
pleasure,  having  here  met  widi  a  most  curious  subject  of 
anUquarian  information ;  namely,  tbe  only  ancient  Soman 
mile>stone  which  is  known  to  exist.    It  is  a  fonnd.  marble 
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cdiunn,  about  six  feet  high,  sifd  two  feet  in  diameter,  wbidi 
stood  in  the  Vis  Valeriana,  marking  its  present  distance  from 
Rome  in  the  ftdlowing  manner :  — 

XXXVUI. 

Imperator  Nerva — Cs»ar  Augustus 
Pontifex  Maximus — Consul  till — Fat«r  Patrix — 
Fadeadam  Curavit.  , 
**  I  had  now  twelve  miles  to  ride  through  a  road,  the 
greater  part  of  which  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI.  bad  made,  and 
tolerably  good  compared  with  that  which  I  had  hitherto  tra- 
velled Irom  TtToli ;  but  among  such  lofty,  rough,  and  bare 
mountains,  here  and  there  surmounted  with  andent  castles, 
OT  mined  cities,  that  no  scenes  in  Derbyshire  or  Wales  can 
furnish  an  idea  of  this  part  of  the  Apennines.  At  length, 
on  turning  the  flank  of  a  mountfun,  the  beautiful  site  and  edi* 
fices  opened  to  my  view.  The  hills  were  in  some  places 
Oorered  with  olives,  and  other  fruit-bearing  trees ;  in  others, 
with  various  well-grown  forest  trees ;  the  vallies  were  watered 
by  the  serpentine  folds  c^  the  murmuring  Teverone,  and 
divided  into  ridi  vineyards  and  gardens.  These,  with  the 
nolile  entrance  gate^  the  spadous  house  of  ^e  missions,  Uie 
well-built  cadiedral  and  seminary,  the  episcopal  castle,  placed 
on  the  point  of  a  steep  cloud-piercing  rock,  and  the  nume- 
rous surrounding  villas,  could  not  foil  to  delight  the  eye,  and 
render  the  situation  of  this  city  highly  interesting^  however 
poor  and  inconvenient  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  common 
inhabitants,  like  those  of  other  country  towns  here,  are  in 
generaL  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  found  here  the  com- ' 
forts  of  a  decent  inn,  with  civil  usage,  at  the  hotel  of  Signior 
Benedict  Cali,  which  were  greatly  increased  by  the  hospitality 
of  the  amiable  bishop  of  the  city,  then  making  his  episcopal 
visit  there,  Cardinal  Gsleffi. 

"  1  was  almost  sorry  to  find  Sublacum  such  a  beautiful  and 
agreeable  place,  as  I  was  afraid  I  should  be  disappointed  in 
(he  ideas  I  had  formed  of  the  sublime  horrors  of  the  great 
western  Patriarch's  grotto  and  monastery,  for  the  sake  of 
whidt  I  bad  uoderlakeu  the  present  mountainous  excursicm.'' 
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"  Some,  October  29.  1814. 
"  Mt  dear  Friend,  —  Setting  out  liie  next  morning 
namely,  on  the  21st  instant,  for  the  grotto  of  St.  Benedict, 
which .  is  situated  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Su- 
biaco,  my  apprehensions  of  disappointment  soon  vanished 
when  I  beheld  the  rugged  rocks  of  marble,  the  bare  lofty 
mouDt^ns  of  granite  the  numerous  dark  caverns,  and  espe- 
cially the  monuments  of  ancient  piety  which  marked  the 
whole  wilderness  through  which  I  sought  the  habitation  of  the 
great  Patriarch  of  western  monochism.  At  one  station  I 
came  to  an  oratory,  which,  by  its  inscriptions  and  its  paintings, 
denoted  the  lake  where  St.  Maurus  walkeil  upon  tlte  water  at 
the  command  of  his  holy  abbot,  and  saved  hb  companion,  St. 
Placidus,  from  drowning.  At  another  of  these  stations  of 
devotioi^  I  viewed  the  memorials  of  St.  Benedict  himself 
receiving  the  holy  cowl  from  St  Romanus,  who  first  was  his 
master,  and  afterwards  hb  disciple  in  the  spiritual  life.  Furtlier 
on  I  passed  by  the  great  and  celebrated  abbey  of  St.  Schalas- 
tjca,  now  shut  up  and  mouldering,  since  its  inhabitants  were 
dispersed  by  revolutionary  infidels.  At  length,  afler  many  a 
weary  step  in  climbing  up  to  my  then  aerial  situadon,  I  en- 
tered through  the  outward  gateway  of  the  convent,  into  a  dark 
avenue  of  interlacing  forest  trees,  which  terminated  at  a  loHy 
but  narrow  and  winding  marble  staircase,  where  I  entered 
into  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Benedict's  Priory,  built,  as  its 
paintings  and  inscriptions,  no  less  than  its  records,  prove,  in 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Having  viewed  the  curious  sa- 
crbty,  and  other  adjoining  chapels  and  offices,  I  descended  to 
where  St.  Benedict's  grotto,  a  natural  cavern,  is  united  with 
the  ancient  edifice  of  the  priory.*  Here  I  saw  and  venerated 
the  Saint's  awful  oratory,  hb  narrow  cell  and  resdng-place, 
no  other  than  a  rough  rock.  This,  however,  is  now  orna- 
mented with  a  well-executed  marble  statue  of  the  Saint  in 
prayer,  by  a  scholar  of  Bernini.  Near  the  grotto  is  an  artifi- 
cial excavation,  which  serves  as  a  burial-plnce  for  the  monks 

■  "  lie  plans,  lecuons,  (ud  elnatioiM  of  Ihia  mad  unguUr  pnorj,  u  ilao  of 
St.  ScbDluUca'i  ibbej,  hire  been  published  bjr  mjr  iMe  Tnend,  L«  Chevalier 
Serous  d'AiiikcouTt,  in  hii  learned  folia  work,  I.e  IKcadcnn  des  Arts.'.*.    . 
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of  the  prioiy.  On  a  small  level  spot  adjoining  to  this  is  a 
gardeii,'nearly  covered  with  a  succession  of  the  thorns  into 
which  the  Saint  cost  himself  on  a  memornble  occasion.  On 
an  adjoining  level  I  beheld  the  perpendicular  rock,  at  a  vast 
height  above  the  elevation  where  I  stood,  whence  the  holy 
Romanus,  who  inhabited  a  hermitage  on  that  ^ddy  h^gfat, 
«as  accustomed,  once  a  week,  to  let  down  a  basket  of  bread 
for  the  support  of  St.  Benedict.  Here  also  I  beheld  an  im- 
mense square  rock,  of  many  hundred  tons*  weight,  which  had 
evidently  slipped  from  its  nadve  situadon,  and  i^peared  to 
hang  almost  pendulous  in  the  air,  threatening  destmdJon  to 
die  offices  below,  unless  supported  by  a  miracle.  I  was  next 
shown  a  brazen  cross,  which  the  Saint  brought  with  him  from 
Rome  to  Sublacum;  likewise  the  broken  bell  with  which  Ro- 
manus used  to  summon  Benedict  to  come  out  of  his  grotto,  in 
order  to  receive  his  weekly  provision ;  and«  lastly,  a  stafi^ 
which  measured  the  Saint's  height,  and  which  is  between  six 
and  seven  feet  in  length.  The  persons  who  showed  me  these 
curio^des,  were  the  rever^id  prior,  Francesco  Cavallo,  and 
Dom  Melito  Dolci.  I  afterwards  saw  the  Abbot  of  Sl  Scbo- 
lasdca,  a  venerable  Octageoarian,  but  blind  with  ^e.  These 
holy  solitaries  bad  nothing  of  the  roughness  of  their  situa- 
tion in  thdr  manners  or  conversadon,  which  were  as  polite 
(because  charity,  humility,  and  good  sense,  are  the  constitu- 
ents of  true  politeness)  as  if  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  a 
capital  or  a  palace.  In  descending  from  the  grotto  and  priory 
of  St  Benedict,  I  viewed  the  once  magnificent  abbey  of  St. 
Scliolastica,  its  beautiful  church,  ornamented  with  first-rate 
paintings,  tc^ether  with  its  spacious  refectory,  dormitory,  and 
cloisters.  These  were  exhibited  to  me  by  a  poor  secular 
priest,  who  keeps  the  kejrs  of  the  deserted  abbey,  and  leads 
an  liermedcal  life  in  one  of  its  apartments.  In  a  second 
visit  which  I  paid  to  St.  Benedict's  cave,  I  was  accompanied 
by  a  real  hermit,  Angelo  Cenci,  whom  I  accidentally  met  with 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  good  man  had  spent  seven  years 
amongst  the  monks  of  l4a  Trappe,  and  now  occupies  a  solitary 
cell  on  the  banks  of  the  Teverone. 
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"  I  had  hitherto  passed  through  the  frequented  roads  <^ 
the  Apennines ;  but,  being  beot  on  making  a  circuitous  tour^ 
and  Tieiring  certain  other  celebrated  places  of  devctiont  sitii> 
ated  ill  this  wUd  country,  I  Vos  obliged  to  pRsc  through  the 
crosBToads  of  it^  or  rather  ta  pass  fromplaoe  to  pkce  where 
there  were  no  roads  at  all,  clambering  up  rocky  mounUinst 
descending  into  steep  precipices,  now  immened  in  mud,  now 
forced  to  jump  from  one  large  stone  to  another^  it  being  im^ 
possible  to  make  regular  ste^.  A  great  part  of  Uie  journey 
I  was  forced  to  perform  on  foot,  and,  even  thus,  I  met  with 
many  &Us,  though,  thanks  be  to  God,  none  of  them  was 
attended  with  serious  consequences.  To  add  to  my  trials^ 
the  guide  whom  I  had  engaged  at  Sublaco  (my  Italian  ser- 
nuit  knowii^  no  more  of  the  way  than  I  did),  oftener  than 
once  kd  roe  astray,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  engage  anothw 
guide,  whom  I  accidentally  met  with  in  the  middle  of  tlia 
way.  It  -rained  ia  torrents  during  almost  the  whole  joumeyi 
accompanied  sometinies  with  haU,  thunder,  and  ligbtnbi^ 
Under  such  circtunstanoes,  it  is  not  surprising  tbtrt  we  should 
employ  four  hours  in  travelling  fire  miles,  in  order  to  get  tut 
the  first-  human  habitation  southward  of  Subiaoo.  -  This  is 
called  Rocco  di  San  Ste&no.  Arriving  here  at  what  is 
called  an  osteria,  or  inn,  we  found  the  whole  cave,  of  which 
it  consisted,  quite  full  of  pigs,  which  were  eating  the  food  titat 
was  diere  given  them.  Hence  weproceeded  two  miles,  to  the 
Retiro  di  San  Francesco  di  Civitdk,  a  convent  in  which  the 
original  poverty,  BoUtud%  and  austerity  of  the  great  Saint 
whose  name  it  bears,  are  still  observed.  The  good  rel^ons 
■ecerred  me  with  the  utmost  benignity,  and  placed  before  me 
the  best  &re  their  convMit  produced,  bread,  cabbage,  eggs,  and 
wine,  at  the  same  time  refuung  to  receive  any  money  from 
mc^  dther  in  the  way  of  pay,  or  evtsa  as  an  alms.  They 
showed  me  many  objects  of  devotion,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
remans  <^  one  of  their  reli^ous,  the  blessed  Thomas  of 
Cori,  who  died  about  fourscore  years  ago,  and  who  was  beati^ 
fied  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  The  body  lieS  under  the  liigh  altar, 
in  the  b^t  of  his  order,  the  foce  being  covered  with  a  visor  t  , 
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diet  exactly  represents  his  prop^  Teatures.  Having  taken  my 
leave  of  these  holy  men,  I  proceeded  throu^  roads  as  ni^ed 
as  those  which  I  had  passed  in  the  morning,  and  fiill  of 
wolves ;  but  I  was  in  some  degree  protected  from  the  pitiless 
storm  over  head,  by  a  ibrest  of  chesnut-trees,  the  fmit  of 
which  strewed  the  road  for  many  mQes.  We  passed  by  the 
town  of  San  Vito,  and  arrived,  with  great  difficulty,  late  at 
night,  and  in  a  pitiful  condition,  at  Genezano,  Here  our 
habitation  was  an  old  mined  castle,  without  glass  in  the  win- 
dows, anil  destitute  of  almost  every  other  convenience  of  life. 
Hunger  and  fatigue,  however,  enabled  me  to  make  a  good 
meal  of  homely  fii^e,  and  to  sleep  soundly  on  a  pair  of  hop- 
sacks.  The  next  morning  my  first  care  was  to  visit  the 
Sanctuaiy  di  S.  Maria  di  Bon  Concilio,  s  place  of  devodon, 
resembling  in  many  respects  the  famous  house  of  Loretto,  and 
not  less  venerated  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  convent  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustln,  one  of 
whom,  Father  Augustine  Corsotti,  showed  me  the  place  with 
every  kind  of  civilly.  Many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
perfbiroed  here,  and  some  of  them  by  that  illustrious  hermit 
of  this  order,  the  prelate  Menocbio,  the  Pope's  confessor, 
who,  no  less  than  his  penitent,  (as  I  have  ascertained,)  has 
performed  different  unquestionable  miracles. 

«  From  Genezano,  I  proceeded  on  the  2£th  to  Palestriua, 
the  andent  Prsenest^  which  bears  more  interesting  remains 
<^  its  ancient  state,  especially  in  the  buildings  that  surround 
it,  than  any  other  ci^  I  have  y^  seen,  Rome  excepted.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  seven  submrbicarian  bishoprics.  Hitherto  I 
had  been  impeded  in  my  journey  by  the  roughness  of  the 
road,  but  in  the  present  stage  of  it  I  was  impeded  by  its 
smoothness,  as  the  road  consisted  entirely  of  the  old  Roman 
pavement,  formed  of  broad  smooth  stones,  (two  feet,  at  leas^ 
square,  upon  an  average,}  and  fitted  together  with  the  nicest 
masoniy.  It  is  impossible  for  horses  to  go  fester  than  a  foot 
pace  on  such  roads,  with  safety  to  the  riders.  The  ancients 
cut  grooves  in  these  stones,  but  they  are  now  obliterated. 
After  dining  at  Zagorella,  I  rode  through  rich  vineyards,  by 
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Monte  Portio   (where   the   Englbh  coll^;e  had  a  country- 
house)  and  Monte  Dragone,  to  Frascati. 

"  Frascati  is  the  Richmond  Hill  of  the  Christian  coital.  It 
is,  indeed,  seated  on  the  Apennines,  but  here  the  lofty  and 
rugged  mountains  descend  to  a  more  moderate  and  gentle  ei&- 
ration.  In  short,  the  mountain  of  Frascati  is  covered  with 
the  rich  and  splendid  villas  of  the  Roman  nobility,  some  of 
which  I  had  seen  before,  and  particolorly  Ru£Gnelli,  the  Tu^ 
can  villa  of  the  immortal  Cicero,  now  the  property  of  the 
independent  and  classical  Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino,  which,  as 
it  heretofore  furnished  some  of  Hie  choicest  articles  of  tfae 
Vatican  museum,  so  now  it  continues  to  reward  the  Prince  of 
Canino's  expensive  excavations  with  the  mo^  beautiful  statues 
and  other  andque  curiosities.  In  addition  to  the  Satumal 
festivity  of  Frascati,  in  the  month  of  October,  (being  the  May 
of  Rome,)  the  intelligent  and  excellent  Cardinal  de  SomagUa 
liad  been  enthroned  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  the  day  I 
arrived  there,  which  event  was  celebrated  with  solemn  services, 
music,  fireworks,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  But  to 
these  succeeded,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  an  event  of  the  most 
terrific  nature,  though  by  no  means  uncommon  in  that  part  of 
the  Apennines,  as  the  fiice  of  it  demonstrates, — an  earthquake. 
The  weather  again  became  stormy,  which  before  had  be^n  to 
dear  up :  this  circumstance .  detained  me  here  a  day  longer 
than  I  had  intended  to  stay.  On  the  morning  of  the  Slih  I 
took  horse,  and  pursuing  tfae  course  of  the  deUcious  moun- 
tains I  was  then  upon,  I  passed  by  tfae  Belvidere  to  Grotta 
Ferrata  and  Marina  Here  I  joined  company  with  a  number 
of  those  excellent  women  who  have  done  so  much  honour  to 
their  sex  and  to  their  religion,  in  every  country  where  the  late 
anti-christian  persecution  has  raged, — I  mean,  a  company  of 
expelled  nuns,  who  were  going  to  ask  the  Pope's  blessing,  and 
seek  some  other  place  of  voluntary  confinement  for  the 
reminder  of  their  mortal  course.  I  now  came  to  Castle 
Gandolfi,  the  Holy  Father's  country  house,  where  he  was  then 
enjoying  three  weeks'  partial  repose  from  the  arduous  and  un- 
interrupted duties  of  bis  sublime  station.  At  the  foot  of  bis 
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palace  is  tbe  beautiful  lake  of  Caetello ;  end  •  mile  and  a  half 
from  thence,  and  at  ia  equal  distance  from  Albano,  is  the 
Emissarium,  orwond«ful  artificial  conduit  of  that  lak^-  made 
by  dw  ailcieAt  RoOiaaa  - 1  had  DOthing  now  to  do  bot  pursue 
jay.  journey  through  the  remains  and  vestiges  of  aqueducts^ 
tuples,  and  o^er  monuments  of  remote  antiqaity  that  cover 
the  plains^  to  the  eternal  city,  which  the  Almighty  was  pleased 
tu  raise  to  supreme  empire,  in  order  to  make  it  afterwards  tbe 
head  of  bb  never-f^ing  religion. 

"  '  Roma  caput  mundi,  quidquid  non  posEidet  annis 
Rellgione  tenet-'  " 


;  I^us  VII.  quitted  Rome  on  the  SSd  of  March,  I«1S,  and 
entered  Genoa  on  the  Sd  of  April ;  while  Dr.  Milner  pursued 
Itia  road  to  England,  and  arrived  at  London  early  in  May, 
after  an  absence  of  twelve  months. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  tbe  controversies  of  various 
kiodsinwhichDr,  Milnerwaseogagedafierhisretum.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merits  of  them,  it  is  dear  that  Dr.  Milner 
was  not  singuhn*  in  bis  (pinions,  for  he  recmed  an  address 
signedbyabove  four  tliousand  Catholics  in  England,  thanking 
him  for  his  conduct  "in  defending  their  faith  and  church  ii'om 
the  attempts  of  open  foes  and  insidious  friends  to  corrupt  and 
destroy  them." 

Some  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons. in  the  firing 
<tf  1816,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  were  tbe  Uws  <^fi>re^ 
countries  a&cdng  Roman  Catholics,  induced  Dr.. Milner  to 
publish  two  works.  The -first  was  entitledi  ^' An  Humble 
Remonstrance  to  the  Members  of  tbe  Honourable  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  Nature  and  Ol^ect  of  the  Report  of  its 
Select  Committee,  for  enquiring  into  the  Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances of  Fordgn  States  respecting  thur  Roman  Catholic 
Subjects,  &c  By  a  Native  Roman  Catholic  Prelate."  In 
this  "  Remonstrance"  Dr.  Milner  argued,  that  the  laws  and 
practices  of  Catholic  states  were  no  proof  of  the  doctrineand 
discipline  uf  the  Cathidic  church,  unless  they  were  acknow- 
21  :  ^,.. 
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ledged  and  received  by  her ;  and  that  to  follow  the  decrees  of 
abn^nte  monarchs,  vould  be  to  deprive  the  English  Catholics 
of  dieir  cotutitutional  Feligioaa  liberty,  and  inflict  upon  them' 
a  real  religious  persecution.  The  other  work  was  entitled, 
**  InquiffltiiHi.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sir  John 
Cox  HippesUy,  Bart  M.P.,  Recorder  of  Sudbury.  By  n 
Catholic  Christian.*'  This  was  a  small  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
six  pages,  and  represented  the  Baronet  as  Grand  Inquisitor, 
calling  before  him  the  Ute  Catholic  Archbbhop  of  Dnblin, 
Dr.  Troy ;  Dr.  Milner ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  of  Stony  hurst ; 
and  Father  Anthony  of  the  <Hder  of  La  Trappe. 

Id  January,  1817,  there  appeared  in  the  Orthodox  Maga- 
zine (to  which  Dr.  Milner  continued  to  be  a  frequent  contri- 
butor), a  critique  on  Mr.  Brown's  "  Historical  Inquiry  into 
the  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  JurisdieUon  of  the  Crown." 

Ontbe  28th  of  Afuil,  1817,  Sir  Heiiry  Famell  presented 
the  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  securities  were  more  than 
hinted  at  as  likely  to  be  conceded  by  them.  On  the  same 
evening,  Mr.  William  Smith  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Warwickshire  and  St^fordshire,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Milner,  and  in  which  the  petitioners 
stated,  that  "  they  had  heard  'with  the  utmost  grief  and  dis- 
may that  proposals  had  been  made  to  the  honourable  House 
for  aimexing  to  a  Inll  for  their  further  teraporal  relief  di^ruit 
galling  restrictions  on  their  religious  discipline,  which  tiiey 
were  convinced  would  essentially  injure  and  subvert  the  reli- 
gion itself  that  taught  them  to  be  good  subjects  f  and  *'  that 
however  desirous  they  were  to  partake  with  their  fellow-aub- 
jeds  in  the  fiill  benefits  of  the  happy  constitution  founded  by 
their  ancestors,  they  were  still  more  anxious  for  the  safety  and 
integri^  of  their  rdigion." 

In  1818,  appeared  a  woric  by  Dr.  Milner,  which  had  lain 
by  him  unpublished  for  at  least  fifteen  years ;  entitied,  "  The 
End  of  Religious  Controversy ;  or,  a  Friendly  Correspond- 
ence between  a  Religious  Society  of  Protestants,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  Divine,  addressed  to  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of 
T  ♦  O" 
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St.  David'4  in  answer  to  bis  Lordship's  Protestant  Cate-' 
chism."  This  is  pronoanced  by  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Boole  of 
the  RomaD  Catholic  Church,  to  be  "  the  ablest  expositicHi  of 
the  doctrines  of  that  church  on  the  articles  contested  with  her 
by  Protestants,  and  the  ablest  statement  of  the  truths  by  which 
Uiey  are  supported,  and  of  the  historical  fiicts  with  which  they 
are  connected,  that  has  appeared  in  onr  language."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  portions  of  it  were  most  ably  answered  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Orier;  whose 
publications  produced  a  reply  from  Dr.  Milner,  in  1 822, 
called,  **  A  Vindication  of  the  £^d  of  Reli^ous  Controversy, 
from  the  Exceptions  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burgess, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Grier,  A.M., 
Vicar  of  Templebodane,  and  Ch^lain  to  Earl  Talbot,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Catholic  Convert" — 
But  *'  The  End  of  Religious  Controversy"  especially  roused 
the  ardour  of  the  late  Dr.  Parr*,  in  defence  of  Bishop  Halli- 
(ax ;  whom  Dr.  Milner,  in  three  places,  states  to  have  died  a 
Roman  Catholic  Dr.  Parr's  "Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Milner,  occasicmed  by  some  passages  contained  in  his  book, 
entitled  '  Tbe  End  of  Religious  Controversy,' "  was  ori^ally 
intended  for  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazbe;"  but,  owing  to 
various  circumstances,  did  not  eventually  appear  until  after 
Dr.  Parr's  death,  when  it  was  rebutted  by  Dr.  Milner,  in 
no  very  satisbctory  manner,  in  "  A  Farting  Word  to  the 
Rev.  Richard  Grler,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Templebodane,  on  the 
End  of  Religious  Controversy.  With  a  Brief  Notice  of  Dr. 
S.  Parr's  Posthumous  Letter  to  Dr.  Milner." 

The  article  on  Gothic  Architecture  in  Rees's  Encyclopaedia 
was  6vm  Dr.  Milner's  pen.  To  the  Archseologia  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  he  contributed,  in  1794',  Observations  on 
an  ancient  Cup  formerly  belon^g  to  the  Abbey  of  Glaston- 
bury, printed  with  a  plate  in  vol.  xi.;  in  1806,  an  Account  of 
an  Ancient  Manuscript  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  printed  in  vol. 
xvi. ;  in  1809,  a  Description  of  a  Mitre  and  Crosier,  part  of 

*  S«  ihe  Memoir  of  Dr.  Pnt,  in  d»e  tut  volume  uf  "  Thv  AddubI  Biogngbj 
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the  PontiG^ia  of  the  See  of  Limerick,  printed  with  a  plate  in 
voLxvii.;  in  1811,  an  Account  of  the  Monastery  of  Sion  in 
Middlesex,  printed  with  a  wood-cut  of  the  conventual  seal  in 
the  same  volume;  and  in  1821,  Obserrations  on  the  Use  of 
the  Pax  in  the  Romish  Church,  printed  in  vol.  xx.,  with  a 
plate  of  on  ancient  Pax.  He  was  the  most  voluminous  con- 
tributor of  Essays  illustrative  of  the  admirable  etchings  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  John  Carter,  in  his  "  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Sculpture  and  Painting."  The  following  subjects  were  elabo- 
rateJy  described  and  expldned  by  him :  "  Pfuntings  in  St. 
Mary's  Chapel,  Winchester,"  i.  pp.  40.  43.  47.  51, ;  "  Ac- 
count of  the  Murder  of  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury," p.  57.;  "  Basso-relievos  on  the  Capitab  of  Columns 
supporting  the  lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  14. 
17.  24.;  "Sculptures,  &c.  from  Hyde  Abbey,"  p.  19.; 
"  Sculptures  from  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,"  p.  29. ;  "  An 
ancient  Chapel  near  the  Angel  Ian,  Grantham,"  pp.  33.  35. ; 
*'  An  Oak  Chest  in  the  Treasury  of  York  Cathedral,"  p.  37. ; 
"  Statues  and  a  Basso-relievo,  in  the  High  Altar  of  Christ 
Church,Hauts,"p.43. ;  "Brass  in  the  Hospital  of  St  Cross," 
p.  46. ;  "  Statues  on  the  Screen  entering  into  the  Choir  of 
York  Cathedral,"  pp.  50.  54.  60.  64.;  "Paintmg.on  Glass  at 
All  Souls*  College,  Oxford,"  p.  5*. ;  "  A  Brass  and  Sculp- 
tures from  Wimbom  and  Sberbom  Minsters,  Dorsetshire,'' 
p.  57. ;  "  The  Penance  of  Henry  II.  before  the  Shrine  of 
Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  p.  65.  He  also 
contributed  to  Mr.  Schnebbelie's  "  Antiquaries'  Museum," 
"  Account  of  Paintings  discovered  in  Winchester  Cathedral."  ' 

After  a  protracted  and  punfol  ilbess.  Dr.  Milner  breathed 
his  last,  at  his  residence  at  Wolverhampton,  on  the  1 9th  of 
April,  1826.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wabh,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cambysopolis, 
and  the  successor  of  Dr.  Milner  as  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
Midland  District,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  vener- 
able prelate  in  his  last  moments ; 

"  Eariy  in  the  montli  of  March,  Dr.  Milner,  whose  health 
appeared   to  be  rapidly  declining,    felt    convinced  that  his 
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dissolution  was  near  at  hand.  On  my  entering  his  nxmi,  I 
think  it  was  on  the  6th  of  that  month,  he  presented  to  me  a 
paper,  on  which  he  had  written,  in  a  few  short  word^  bis 
epitaph,  conbuning  a  simtde  request,  that  the  ftithful  would 
pray  for  fais  soul.  He  then  directed  me  to  examine,  without 
loss  of  tim^  certain  documents  relative  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
district,  OS  well  as  to  his  temporal  concerns,  that  he  might  be 
qnite  free  to  give  all  his  thoughts  to  God.  He  immediately 
entered  into  an  edifying  retreat,  as  a  preparation  for  death, 
on  which  he  conversed  with  the  utmost  composw^  FroDi 
that  time,  till  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  19tfa  of  April, 
chiring  the  whole  of  a  lingering  illness,  he  gave  repealed 
proofs  of  the  most  afiecting  htmiili^,  charity,  lively  fiiith, 
and  resignation.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  complaint. 
His  only  regret  seemed  to  be  at  not  sufifering  more  for  the 
sake  of  his  Divine  Master,  whose  image  was  constantly  before 
his  eyes> 

.  **.  On  Maunday  Ihnrsday,  leding  much  weaker,  he  re* 
quested  the  holy  viaticum  to  be  administered  to  him,  which 
he  devoutly  received  on  bis  knees,  in  the  presence  of  bis 
domestics,  and  of  several  members  of  the  Wolverhampton 
congr^aUon,  of  whom  he  befj^ed  pardon  for  all  the  disedi- 
fication  he  might  ever  have  given,  by  harsh  expressions,  or 
any  other  way.  On  the  following  Saturday,  with  equal  fer- 
vour, he  received  extreme  uncUon.  After  that  period,  he 
twice  had  the  happiness  to  nourish  his  soul  with  the  blessed 
eucharist,  a  sacrament  towards  which  he  had  ever  enler- 
tfuned  the  most  tender  devotion. 

**  During  his  illness  Dr.  Milner  was  perfectly  sensible. 
^e  was  eiEceedingly  gratefiil  to  those  who  read  prayers  by  his 
bed-side,  or  who  rendered  him  any  little  service;  but  he 
seemed  much  pleased  to  be  left  in  silence  to  his  own  medi- 
tations, and  to  ke^  himself  in  spirit,  as  he  indmated,  at  the 
foot  of  the.  cross,  llie  world  was  under  his  feet,  bis  con- 
versation was  truly  in  heaven. 

"  During  the  course  of  my  ministry,  I  have  attended 
several  persons  on  tlieir  death-bed ;  never  did  virUie  appear 
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more  amiable,  never  did  religioD  seem  to  afford-  more  solid 
c(MiBokti<Hi  on  that  awful  occasion^  than  in  the  kst  Qiomeots 
of  the'deservedly-lamented  and  of  the  truly  just  Dr.  Milner." 
The  obsequies  of  this  learned  divine,  atid  great  contro- 
versialist,  were  celelu-ated  at  the  Catholic  Cb^d,  Wolver- 
bamptoni  on  the  27th  of  April.  The  altar,  and  luling  which 
surronads  it,  were  covoed  with  black  ctotb.  In  the  centra  of 
the  ajle,  and  in  &ont  of  the  altar,  the  coffin  was  placed ;  upon 
the  top  of  it  were  a  chalice,  a  mitre,  and  Ae  episcopal  vest- 
ments of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver  ;  on  each  side 
were  was  lights  burning.  Upwards  of  thirty  of  the  neigh- 
bouring priests  attended,  by  wltom  the  office  for  the  dead 
was  nipeated,  and  a  high  (requiem )  mass  was  performed,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  officiated,  assisted  by  the  Bey. 
Henry  Weedall  and  the  Rev.  T.  Green,  as  deacon  atod  sub^ 
deacon,  with  others,  principally  from  Oscott.  After  reading 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  the  Rev.  P.  Martyn  pronounced  an 
eloquent  and  judicious  funeral  oration,  in  which  he  expa- 
tiated with  such  unaffected  sincerity  of  feeling  and  veneration 
on  the  talents,  the,virlues,  and  the  piety  of  the  deceased  pre- 
late, as  Riiled  not  to  reach  the  hearts  of  many  among  bis  ad- 
miring and  sympathising  congregadon,  composed  as  it  was  of 
persons  of  various  religious  persuasions.  The  music  on  the 
occasion  was  selected  from  the  compositions  of  Mozart ;  and 
the  choir,  augmented  by  part  of  the  Oscott  choir,  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Macklin,  organist  to  the  chf^>eL  When  the 
service  in  the  chapel  was  completed,  a  grand  and  solemn  pro- 
cession was  formed,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  to  a  grave  pre- 
pared according  to  Dr.  Milner's  own  directions  in  the  ground 
adjoining  where  the  interment  took  place ;  and  over  his  re- 
muns  a  new  building  will  be  shortly  erected  to  enlarge  the 
present  chapel,  towards  the  expense  of  which  Dr.  Milner  had 
contributed  no  less  a  sum  than  1000/.  in  his  life-time.  From 
the  (q>ening  of  the  doors  of  the  chapel  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  service  which  lasted  three  hours,  the  sacred  edifice  was 
crowded  to  excess ;  and  the  greatest  decorum  was  observed 
during  the  whole  ceremony.     It  was  the  particular  wish  of 
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Dr.  Milner  that  no  silks  or  plumes  should  be  provided  for  his 
funeral,  in  order  that  a  larger  sum  might  be  distributed  to 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  gave  50/^  which  has  been  divided  in 
conformit;  with  his  wishes,  without  any  distinction  on  the 
ground  of  reli^on.  He  also  gave  50^  to  the  poorest  of  his 
clergy.  —  The  window-shutters  of  many  shops  and  private 
houses  were  closed  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Kfilner's  death  till 
after  his  fiineral ;  uid  a  great  number  of  persons  put  on 
mourning,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory.  Medals 
have  also  been  struck  in  commemoration  of  his  death. 


The  Catholic  Miscellany,  the  Orthodox  Journal,  the 
Truth-Teller,  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  are  the  prin- 
cipal authorides  for  this  memoir. 
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SiMcs  the  death  of  this  ver;  amiable  woman,  two  volumes 
have  been  published  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  under 
the  title  of  "  Memoirs  and  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Jane 
Taylor,  with  Extracts  irom  her  Correspondence."  TTie  Me- 
mou-  is  written  with  a  warmth  of  fraternal  affection  mutually 
creditable  to  the  author,  and  to  the  lamented  sul^ect  The 
following  facts  are  derived  from  iL  It  is  just  to  add,  that  we 
have  greatly  abridged  Mr.  Taylor's  narrative,  especially  in 
those  parts  which  relate  to  his  sister's  religious  opinions ;  not 
from  the  slightest  disrespect  for  those  opinions  (however 
widely  our  own  may  differ  from  them),  but  from  the  necessity 
of  curtailment  and  the  consideration  that  our  woric  is  addressed 
to  the  general  reader. 


Jane,  their  second  daughter,  wos  bom  September  23. 
1783,  while  her  parents  resided  in  London.  From  her  birth, 
and  durmg  the  first  two  years  of  in&ncy,  her  constitution 
seemed  so  delicate,  and  her  health  so  precarious,  that  it  was 
hardly  expected  she  would  survive  this  critical  period.  But 
h^pily,  before  she  had  completed  her  third  year,  Mr.  Taylor 
removed  .with  his  family  into  the  country,  and  from  that  time 
she  iqipeared  to  take  a  new  possession  of  lif^  and  soon 
acquired  the  bloom  and  vivacity  of  perfect  health. 

His  engagements  as  an  artist  being  such  as  allowed  him  to 
reside  at  a  distance  from  London,  Mr.  Taylor  gladly  availed 
himself  of  this  liberty  to  establish  bis  fiist-increasing  &mily, 
where  the  same  means  would  procure  a  much  larger  amount 
of  comfort  than  in  London;  and  where  health,  and  all  the 
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best  enjoyments  of  life,  were  much  more  likely  to  be  secured. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  tbe  year  1786,  that  JVfr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor,  with  their  two  little  girls,  removed  to  Lavenham  in 
Suffolk.  Anne,  the  elder,  was  then  in  the  sixth)  and  Jane  in 
'  the  fourth  year  of  her  age ;  and  they  were  therefore  able  to 
enjoy  with  their  parents  the  simple  pleasures  and  extended 
comforts  of  their  new  habitation.  Accustomed  as  she  had 
been  to  the  narrow  bounds,  and  to  the  many  restraints  of  a 
London  house,  Jane's  spirits  broke  forth  with  unusual  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  amid  the  ample  space  and  the  agree^le 
objects  that  now  surrounded  her.  Very  soon  after  her  re- 
moval to  the  country,  she  displayed,  not  merely  a  healthy 
vivacity  and  child-like  eagerness  in  the  amusements  provided 
for  her  by  her  fond  parents,  bnt  an  uncommon  fertility  of  in- 
vention in  creating  pleasures  for  herselC  It  was  evident  to 
those  who  observed  her,  that,  even  from  her  third  or  fourth 
year,  the  little  girl  inhabited  a  &iry  land,  and  was  perpetually 
occupied  with  the  imaginaiy  interests  of  her  teeming  fancy. 
This  early  and  unusual  activity  of  the  imagination,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  afterwards  lamented.  "  I  do  believe," 
she  says,  "  that  this  habit  of  castle-building  is  veiy  injurious 
to  the  mind,  I  know  I  have  sometimes  lived  so  much  in  a 
castle,  ais  almost  to  forget  that  I  lived  in  a  honse." 

IiVom  the  time  of  their  removal  to  Lavenham,  Jane  and 
her  sister  were  indulged  with  a  email  room,  not  used  as  a 
nursery,  but  given  up  to  them  as  their  exdnsive  domain,  and 
furnish^  with  all  their  little  apparatus  of  amusement  And 
dther  abroad,  or  in  this  apartment,  they  learned  to  depewl 
upon  their  own  invention  for  their  diversions;  for  it  was 
always  a  part  of  their  parents'  plan  of  education  to  aftbrd  to 
their  children  both  space  and  materials  for  fumbhing  amuse- 
ment to  themselves.  And  so  much  were  they  all  accustomed 
to  exercise  invention,  for  filling  up  agreeably  the  hours  of 
liberty,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  then*  fother  or  mother 
was  applied  to  with  Uie  listless  inquiry — **  What  shall  I  [day 
at?" 
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'  At  wliat  age,  precisely,  Jane  began  to  write  verses  and  tales^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  But  some  pieces  have  been  pre- 
served which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  written  in  her 
dgfath  year.  Even  a  year  or  two  earlier,  it  b  remembered 
that  she  had  iumisbed  her  memoiy  with  histories,  whidi  she 
used  to  redte  with  such  variations  as  the  inspiration  oi  the 
moment  might  suggest.  And  though,  of  course,  no  idea  of 
the  kind  had  ever  been  given  her  by  her  parents,  (and  no  other 
persfflis  had  access  to  her  who  would  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing,)  yet  it  seems  that,  as  soon  aa  she  began  to  write  at  all, 
she  cherished  the  ambition  of  writing  a  boot.  Most  of  her 
diildish  scribblings  have  the  torm  of  something  prepared  for 
the  public,  and  are  in  the  sh^e  of  prefitces,  title-pages,  intro- 
ductions, and  dedications. 

For  the  most  part,  Jane  confided  her  productions  to  no 
one  except  her  sister ;  and  the  extent  to  which  she  indulged 
the  propeosi^  to  write,  at  this  eariy  ag^  was  unknown  to  her 
parents.  The  whole  intention  of  their  plan  of  educati<m  vna 
to  fit  their  children  for  the  discharge  of  the  (Mrdinary  duties  of 
life,  and  to  elicit  or  to  display  talent  was  &r  from  bekig  theif 
ambition.  Jane  and  her  sister  spent  a  part  of  every  day  with 
their  father,  receiving  from  him  the  rudiments  of  education; 
and  a  considerable  part  with  their  mother,  who,  from  the  first, 
made  her  daughters  her  companions,  treating  them,  and  con- 
versing with  them,  as  reascmable  bemgs.  They  were  accu»< 
tomed  lo  attend  and  to  assist  her  in  every  domestic  engagement, 
leamiog  at  once  the  reason  and  the  practice  of  all  that  wag 
done.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  while  employed  by  their 
mother's  sid^  subjects  of  all  kinds,  within  the  range  of  their 
compr^ension,  were  discussed. 

No  part  of  Jane's  character  was  more  prominent  and  dis- 
tinguishing than  her  susceptibility  to  feelings  of  tender,  gene- 
rous, and  constant  fiiaidship :  this  disposition  displayed  itscjf 
as  early  as  her  propensity  to  write ;  and  seemed,  indeed,  to 
awakoi  her  talent.  Her  affection  for  her  sister  was  of  the 
liveliest  kind;  but  besides  this  intimat^,  she  early  found  a 
companion  who  became  the  object  of  a  more  than  childlike 
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re^iard.  Anne  and  Jane  W.  were,  respectively,  about  the 
same  age  as  Anne  and  Jane  Taylor :  dieir  parents  were  distin- 
guished in  their  circle  by  good  sense,  superior  education,  and 
excellence  of  character.  Their  large  family,  of  which  Anne 
and  Jane  were  the  youngest  members,  was  remarkably  well 
ordered  and  intelligent  The  four  girls,  with  the  full  ac- 
quiescence of  their  parents,  became  very  constant  companions, 
and  c<Hitinued  to  be  so  till  their  removal  from  Lavenham. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1792,  the  comfort  of  the  femily 
and  the  education  of  the  children  were,  for  a  loi^  time,  in- 
terrupted by  the  dangerous  illness  of  dieir  father.  Soon  after 
hb  recovery,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  house  he  had  hitherto 
rented,  be  purchased,  and  nearly  rebuilt,  one  adjoining  to  it. 
In  this  new  abode,  family  order  and  comfort  were  soon  restored. 
The  storm  of  affliction  having  passed  away,  a  &ir  sky  seemed 
to  smile  upon  the  distant  future.  But  this  agreeable  prospect 
was  soon  wholly  changed ;  and  drcumstances  occurred  which 
indoced  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  what  be  con- 
caved to  be  his  duty,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Colchester,  to  become  their  minister. 
Early  in  the  year  1796  be  removed  to  that  town,  with  his 
family,  and  assumed  the  pastoral  care  of  the  society  assembling 
in  the  meeting-bouse  in  Bucklessbury  Lane. 

The  course  of  hb  children's  instruction  was  soon  resumed 
by  Mr.  Taylor  after  his  settlement  at  Colchester.  Both  he 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  were  agreed  in  their  decided  preference  of 
a  home  education,  at  least  for  tlieir  daughters;  who,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  lessons  in  the  lighter  accomplishments, 
received  from  their  father  their  entire  eilucation;  his  engage- 
ments being  such  as  allowed  him  to  superintend  it  without 
inconvenience.  His  methods  of  teaching  were  peculiiu'ly 
happy,  in  being  at  once  lucid,  comprehensive,  and  facile 
to  the  learner.  He  aimed  less  to  impart  those  shreds  of 
information,  which  serve  for  little  except  to  deck  out  ignor- 
ance with  the  show  of  knowledge,  than  to  expand  the  mind 
by  a  general  acquaintance  with  all  the  more  important  ol^ects 
of  science:  so  that,  in   whatever  direction  in  after  life  his 
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diililren  might  pursue  their  studies,  they  might  find  the  diffi- 
culties attending  ^e  first  steps  on  unltnown  ground&lready 
overcome.  It  was  also,  in  bis  view,  a  prindpal  object  to 
prevent  the  fbrjnation  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive  taste  for 
particular  pursuits,  by  exciting  very  early,  a  lively  interest 
aa  sutgects  of  every  kind.  The  iafiuence  of  this  cotnprefaen- 
nve  system  pn  Miss  Jane  Taylor  was  very  apparent  in  after 
life.  For  though,  by  the  conformation  of  her  mind,  she 
most  fi<equented  ihe  regions  of  imagination  and  of  moral 
sentiment,  she  always  retained  so  genuine  s  taste  for  pursuits 
of  an  c^)posite  kind,  as  at  once  to  impart  the  spirit  of  liber- 
ality to  her  mind,  and  to  become  the  source  of  richness  and 
variety  in  her  writings.  The  result  upon  herself  of  the  kind 
of  education  she  received,  she  well  expressed  when,  in  de> 
scribing  a  tnie  taste,  she  said,  that — "while  it  will  stoop 
to  inspect  and  admire  the  moat  minute  and  laborious  oper- 
ations of  industry,  and  while  it  feels  an  interest  and  sympathy 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  it  returos  with  a  natural  bias 
towards  that  which  is  most  comprehensive  in  sdenc^  most 
intellectual  in  art,  and  most  sublime  in  nature." 

In  the  new  circle  of  acqasintanoe  to  which  the  family  was 
iotroduced  at  Colchester,  were  some  persons  of  superiof 
education  and  intelligence.  About  this  dme,  that  is,  when  Jane 
was  in  her  fifteenth  year,  the  two  sisters,  iu  conjuAotion  with 
six  or  dght  young  friends,  formed  theopsetves  intQ  a  society 
for  the  reading  of  original  essays,  and  the  prom^iUott  (^  in- 
tellectual improvement.  Jane's  diffidence  of  her  own  poweri:* 
ber  pecnliar  dread  of  competition,  as  well  as  her  being  aae 
(^  the  youngest  members  of  the  socie^,  prevented  her  from 
standing  very  forward  in  these  exercises;  but  she  filled  up' 
her  part  well ;  and  some  of  the  pieces  read  at  the  meetit^ 
(tf  the  society  present  plain  indications  of  the  originali^  of 
fought,  soundness  of  sentiment,  and  i^rightUness  and  sim- 
pl^ct^  of  style,  which  have  since  distinguished  her  writings. 
Out  she  was  th^,  and  infleed  long  after  that  time,  a^ai^  to. 
believe  that  she  had  any  talent ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a 
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belief  of  the  possession  ia  necessary  to  the  fiiU  «9ceK»Be  of 
intellecUisl  endowments. 

'  "  Every  means  of  habitual  instruotjon  and  occasional  ad- 
miHution,"  says  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  liis  memoir,  **  were 
employed  by  onr  parents  to  afifect  the  hearts  of  ibeJt  cbildrea 
l*itb  religious  principles ;  and  there  b  reason  to  believe  that 
Jane,  very  early,  received  strong  impressions  of  this  Idnd. 
But  being  reserved  and  timid  by  disposition,  and  pecaliariy 
distrustful  of  herself,  little  was  known  <^  the  state  of  her 
mind.  Her  imagination,  susceptible  as  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  to  impressicHis  of  fear,  rendered  her  lii^le,  H  tnnes, 
to  those  deep  and  painful  emotions  whic^  belong  to  a  con- 
science that  is  enlightened,  but  not  fully  pacified.  And  diese 
feelings,  when  blended  with  the  pensiveness  of  her  tedder 
heart,  gave  a  character  of  moumfblnesB  and  distress  to  ber 
rdigtous  fedmgs  during  several  years." 

The  toidency  of  the  education  bestowed  upon  his  children 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  to  j^ve  them  a 
taste  for  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  could  well  be  made 
the  subject  of  eaHy  instruction.  Tliis  general  taste  was 
greatly  promoted  among  diem,  about  diis  time— that  is, 
when  Miss  Jane  Taylor  was  in  her  sixteenth  year,  by  Mr. 
Taylor's  dehvering  philosophical  lectures  to  a  number  of 
young  persons,  who  were,  in  part,  his  pupils ;  and  which 
were  frequented  by  many  of  their  friends.  The  lectures  were 
rendered  interesting  by  numerous  graphic  illustrations  of 
ev«y  sut^ect ;  and  in  the  preparatioa  of  these  di^^rams  Mr. 
Taylor  was  assisted  by  his  children,  who  were  thus  famSiar- 
bed,  in  the  readiest  way,  with  the  topics  of  the  lecture. 
Though  Jane's  peculiar  bos  was  of  a  diflferent  kind,  she 
entered  with  the  fhllest  seat  into  these  pursuits ;  and  ever 
Detained  a  relish  for  matters  of  sdence.  Eepecially  for  the 
igoaeral  and  more  interesting  Aets  of  astromnny,  she  posseMetl 
a  genuine  taste.  Her  eye  was  never  indifferent  to  the  revo- 
Iktioiu  «C  ii%ht :  —  she  jtMctibes  her  own  ftdingi  in  sa^ 
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*<  I  u««d  to  roam  and  revel  'mid  the  Mart 

When  in  ny  attic,  with  untold  delight, 

I  watch'd  the  changing  Bplendourg  of  the  night." 

Their  &tha-  detemiined  to  qualify  bis  daughters  to  provi^ 
for  themselves  the  means  of  iitdq>endiince,  in  some  way 
suited  to  their  infilinstions  and  capacities,  and  to  his  owndrciun- 
staoces.  With  this  view,  no  plsQ  seemed  more  eligible  than 
to  instruct  tfa^m  in  that  branch  of  the  arts  which  be  himself 
practised;  being  a  line  in  which  several  females  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining,  not  only  independence,  but  distinction  u 
^rticts.  This  plan,  moreover,  offered,  at  the  same  time,  the 
iidvantage  of  retaining  the  enture  tamily  under  the  paternal 
roof;  and  of  carrying  aa  a  home  ei]uCRtio%  while  provision 
wa»  made  for  future  comfort. 

The  actual  consequencea  of  this  plan  were  not  indeed  pre- 
cisely what  their  father  had  intended — that  of  making  hi» 
daughters  artists  by  pn^ssion ;  for  after  practising  eqgrajving 
during  a  few  years,  engagement^  and  duties  of  a  di&rent  Idod 
were  opened  to  them.  But  the  indirect  effects  of  this  plan 
very  plunly  conduced  to  fit  them  for  those  engagements, 
while  it  secured  other  important  advantages  to  the  &mily. 
At  the  time  when  four  of  lus  children  were  thus  placed  under 
their  father's  ^e,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  .pntctice  of 
.the  arts*  thc^  were  already  imbued  with  a  relish  for  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits;  and  conversation^  which  was  freely 
.allowed,  was  often  of  a  kind  to  promote  these  tastes,  and  to 
keep  intellect  in  activi^.  During  a  part  of  the  day,  some 
ope  of  the  pupils  who  were  under  Mr.  Taylor's  care  read 
alond ;  so  that  the  double  object  was  almost  constantly  pur- 
sned,  <^  acquiring  the  means  of  independence,  and  of  carrying 
on  intellectual  cultivation :  nor*  at  any  time,  did  the  pressing 
epgageofents  connected  with  the  first  olyect  wboUy  interrupt 
the  pursuit  of  the  second. 

.    Inthissceaeof  united  employmentand  of  mutual  educatbn 
..y^^fonncd.that  close  and  endeared  fiunity  friefidslup,  which 
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Was  the  source  of  their  best  enjc^nn^tts  daring  the  years  that 
the  sisters  and  brothers  remiuned  oDdivided  at  home;  and 
wbi^  continued  to  be  their  solace  after  tbeir  separatbn. 
Many  passages  occurring  in  her  correspondence  evince  how 
fitlly  and  how  wannly  Miss  Jane  Taylor  participated  in  the 
pleasures  of  this  home  iriendsbip.  In  truth,  her  feelings  of 
this  kind  were  so  strong  as  to  form  a  leading  feature  of  her 
character. 

Lest  her  engagements  with  her  father  shoald  produce  a 
disinclination  or  inaptness  for  domestic  duties,  Jane  gave  her 
aimstance  io  the  family  alternately  with  her  sister :  and  her 
mother's  sc^citude  that  she  should  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  these  employments  was  not  disappointed ;  for  not  eveti 
the  excitement  of  her  subsequent  literary  pursuits,  ev^  im« 
paired  the  domestic  habits  she  acquired  under  her  modier's 
care.  Far  from  being  the  mere  literary  lady,  averse  to  house- 
hold concerns,  she  was  not  only  h^py  to  be  occupied  with 
them,  but  was  realty  a  profident  in  employments  of  this  sort 

Her  taste  for  die  arts  was  such  as  to  make  her  excel  in 
their  •lifter  branches ;  and  many  of  her  drawings,  still  in 
posaesiSon  of  her  family,  display  a  true  feeling  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  a»d  ft  peculiar  niceness  and  elegance  of  execution : 
bat  the  business  of  engraving  was  not  alt«^etber  suited  to  her 
tident  or  indioation ;  and  it  was  relinquished  without  regret, 
when  other  pallis  of  exertion  opened  heSate  her. 

AU  the  intervs&s  of  time  between  the  stated  hours  of  em- 
ployment in  engraving,  were  carefiilly  husbanded.  Early 
rising  was  generally  &e  custom  of  the  family ;  and  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  hours,  during  the  winter,  were  employed 
other  io  literary  pursuits,  or  in  the  mamtenance  erf*  friendly 
(M>n^e^)iondence8 :  so  that  as  few  moments  as  can  be  imaged 
went  lost  fi*om  the  day.  That  pleasures  were  always  of  a 
aoaai  kind.  At  intervals,  during  the  winter  months,  they  were 
accustomed  to  apend  the  whole  evening  together,  while  Mrs. 
Taylor  read  aloud ;  and  eadt  was  occupied  with  some  lighter 
work  of  the  pencil.  Simple  and  easily  procured  as  were  these 
-pleasures,  they  were  remembered  with  more  delight  thaOj 
perhaps,  ofUn  ibllows  the  most  exciting  amusemaits.        <'''  ~ 
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In  s  letter  to  ber  earliest  friend,  Miss  Jane  Taylor  sAjr^t 
**  We  continue  to  parstie  our  etnploymeDts  with  regtdarity, 
Kidom  oc  ever  encroaching  on  the  asual  faouiB.  And 
though  w«  sopietimes  wish  our  confinement  was  less,  I  be- 
lieve we  enjoy  a  greater  proportion  of  real  happiness  thas 
many  who  live  ^  life  of  apparent  ease  and  {deasure.  Wer 
find  it  is  employment  that  gives  recreation  ita  greatest  charm ; 
and  we  enjoy,  with  a  double  relish,  little  pleasures  which,  to 
those  who  are  already  &tigaed  with  doing  nothing,  iq^jear 
tiresome  or  uninterestmg.  When  I  see  people  perpetually 
tormented  with  mnui,  aatiirted  with  amusements,  indif- 
ferent to  every  ol^ect  of  interest,  I  indeed  congratulate  myself 
that  I  have  not  one  spare  moment  in  which  these  demons 
can  assail  me." 

To  another  friend  she  writes,  "  I  feel  with  you  the  ap- 
proach of  winter;  and  though  I  have  not  to  apprehend 
from  it  the  distressing  effects  which  3^10  experiaice,  yet  the 
loss  of  our  delightful  evening  walks,  the  desolated  gavden, 
the  decaying  v^etation,  the  shortening  days,  aH  tend 
rather  to  duress  than  to  eiJiven.  Yet  I  have  much  to  love 
iti'  winter ;  and  I  can  tmly  say,  I  enjoy  the  hoars  of  quiet  in-' 
dttstry  it  always  introduces.  Anne  and  I  often  remark  to  each 
otiher,  that,  whatever  agreeable  recreations  we  may  occasion- 
idly  indulge  in,  and  much  as  we  really  enjoy  them,  we  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  steadily  engaged  in  the  room  wfaetv 
we  engrave :  that  is  our  paradise.  Yon  may  smile  at  the 
ctxnparison,  and  we  know  the  inconveniences  connected  witli 
our  engagements  there  ;  but  use  reconciles  ua  to  them,  and' 
experience  teaches  us  that  comfort  and  happiness  are  compa- 
tiUe  with  these  apparent  inconveniences.  We  have  every 
inducement  to  industry,  and  we  are  thankful  that  that  vimh 
is  necessary  is  also  agreeable  to  us.  We  want  nothing  bat  a> 
'little  more  society  t  one  oongoiial  &mily  withSa  oiu  readk 
wduM  be  a  treasure ;  for  though  we  do  love  each  odier,  and 
esDJoy  each  other's  sode^  greatly,  yet  there  are  Umes  when 
we  long  to  recreate  our  wearied  ^irits  with  an  inteiligeat 
fticnd." 

US  -^^ 
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During  tbe  snrnkner  tbe  fiimily  putiefl  were  earned  to  soine 
little  distsnce  in  the  counti^ ;  and;  indeed,  whenerer  weather 
perinitted,  the  sisters  and  their  brolhws  wilhed  together.. 
Jaite  records  in  many  of  her  letters  the  hsppinesa  the  tatted- 
io  these  sunuoer  evening  Tambles.  Tb^  served  not  meccly 
&e  purpose  of  recmiting  health  and  spirits,  but:  tended; 
greedy  to  cement  the  warm  friendship  among  diem.  At  dii», 
same  time,  a  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature  was  roused  wA 
oherifdied  by  the  interchanged  expression  of  ddif^t  in  these 
ever-oew  sonn^  of  enjoyment  At  that  time  diey  were: 
much  seoluded  from  extraneous  soeiely,  and  learned  to  kwk: 
almostr  entirely  within  themselves  for  social  pleasures.  In 
Miss  Jane  Taylor's  mind  this  seclosire  feeling  was  augmented' 
by  an  extreme  diSSdence,  and  by  a  thousand  nice  seiifilultde»,> 
which  heiiher  a  wider  intereourse  with .  the  world,  nor  the 
meanire  of  puUte  fkvonr'  she  ulitained,  evcar  ent^ly  am- 
quered.  To  the  last,  she  would  always  gladly  retreat  frnni 
gcoerel  society  to  the  bosom  of  her  family,  or  the  cirde  oft 
tlwae  friends  whom  she  intimately  jmew  and  loved.  .Yett 
whatever  feelings  cf  reserve  might  bdwig  to  her  cbaracter«  iCi 
ocwld  not  be  said,  by  any  who  knew  her,  that  her  befaaiviauci 
ever  indicated  intellectual  arrogance,  or  supercilious  (ndiC*i 
fennice,  towards  persons  whose  worth  mi^  want  the  embd,-> 
lidunents  of  edncadon.  Her  distaste  lor  vulgarity  of  sentitneii^ 
and  manners  whs  strong;  but  virttie  never  suffered  in  bev: 
esteem  from  the  mere  dtdoienc^  of'  mental  BdommeDtSi 
Whenever  the  healdi  or  the  interests  of  diose  dear  to  her. 
^Mte  at  stake,  the  vigour  of  her  mind  was  roosed  c  b«c  diC» 
fidence,  her  reservoi  disa[^>eared;  and  she  exbtbibed  not  only 
disintereBtedness,  but  a  high  degree  of  spirit  and  conragei 
In  times  of  ftunily  affliction,  the  keenness  of  her  sympathy 
mado  her  Mtuatly  a  sufferer  with  those  who  snfiered ;  eapedaUy: 
if  fife  seemed  threatened,  she  endaied'the  tortures.of  teiideri 
l^ifHrdienslon  in  a  d^^ree  that  alwajs  impaired  her  xMrnJiealtlti. 
These  di^po^tions  were  exooiRd  during  the  autumn  of  the. 
year  ISOI,  At  that  time  the  scarlet  fever  prevailed  very- 
generally;  and  was,  in   many  instances,   fetaL     It  entend! 
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Vk.  l^yWa  bmiy  t  the  cUir  daughter,  and  three  of  tlifl 
son  bea^  Bfiscted  bf  it  Decimtu,  the  youngefit  of  tha 
imter,  then  about-  six  yean  old.  rec^ved  the  oifectioD  at 
eehool,  and  after  Iwa  tbao  a  week's  Ulness  became  its  victUB. 

In  the  spring  of  the  foUowing  year  Miss  Jane  TayVx 
▼isUed  London,  Sx  the  first  time  since  her  childhood. 
Then  were  fbimed  various  lasting  and  inestimable  friends 
8hii»,  from  wlucfa  she  derived,  through  the  remainder  of  her 
W^  much  of  die  highest  enioynient;  and  to  which  she  wa* 
wont  to  attribute  the  happiest  influence  upon  her  charaAtarr 
This  visit  wBs»  in  •  Diann»,  the  coounencement  of  s  aew  exf 
both  to  hee  heart  and  uodentaoduig.  She  was  theb  is  bar 
ainetteodi  year,  ai^  was  prepared  by  sensilMlities  of  the  Im- 
liest  kind,  as  well  as  by  tiie  kng  privation  of  social  plaOsuras- 
(ezcei^  those  fo'sd  at  home),  to  enjoy,  to  the  fiillr  tlus  i% 
trodudtioD  to  a  new  drde,  which  oonprebended  a  nire  a*r' 
■emblageof  cxcdlence,  iavirUii^  ifefiiwmentr  and  int£)l^eD(]q.- 
Mest  of  the  yOuog  friends  with  whom  she  had  hitherto'  bee*' 
coanedcd  were  w^  educated  wid  uitelligent;  but amefi^-ber ' 
new  frieads  were  aome  distinguished  in  tfaeir  circle  aiidwhe' 
w«uld  have  been  distii^uubed  la  anydrde,  by  faciSiaat  q»ia-- 
litiesiof  mindi  tbeyiNset  mMeWer,  all  of  them  d«Ntled  i»^ 
their  reli^UB  print^les,  and,  ft>r  the  aooat  part,  nilc^  by  a 
q>irit  of  aeriOHs  piety.  Among  tbeni,  the  alternation  6wa 
literszy  to  rdigious  canversatioB  was  not  fek  to  be  difScufi^ 
m  chugeaUe  mth  mtxingnutyt  Instead  <^  seem^  M  Am 
bad  before. too  oftm  seen,  piety  and  intelligeUce  di^jcrfded^ 
Bbfi  now  saw  them  sO  united  as  to  give  attractavmess  to  Hm 
tanaeet  and  tme  rievatiixi  to  the  latter. 

She  did  not  take  her  piece  amiaig  her  new  friends  as  ett 
a^>lcant  lo  litwary  distinctND.  Uer  talent  had  not  yet  beoD 
so  called  fimh  as  to  be  Jelt  l^  herself  or  much  known' by  ■ 
others.  '  She  Suled  not|  however,  so  stR)D|gly  to  intoest  tboaa 
to  whom  she  was  now  introduced  as  to  make  subsequentiim 
tercourw  fully  as  much  desired  on  one  part  as  tm  the  cdier. 
Friendfhipik  formed  at  Uie  vdry  age  of  i;omance,  are  vwrjt 
cn^ifcnljr  broken  np  wiiaa  tb«  Ulasioas  on  whidi  they  wen 
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fbimded  are  'dissipated ;  but  the  Triendslnps  fotined  at  -ifib 
time,  by  Mise  Tayltn*,  were  broken  up  only  by  deadi. 

Although  her  disposition  rendered  her  peculiarly  arerae  4i> 
competitioa  of  erery  kind,  yet  she  couki  iKrt  but  fee);  in- 
iiBrectly,  the  stimulating  influence  of  tlie  friendships  ^  now 
enjoyed )  for  they  were  inrecisdy  <^  the  sort  most  likdy  to 
rouse  heP  powersf  and  to  render  the  exercise  of  them  a 
toeona  of  i^bning  pleasures  which  she  ever  Tahied  nH)re 
highly  than  any  gratification  of  literary  vanity.  It  may  be 
affirmed,  that  a  very  principal  incentive,  or  perhaps  the 
[Mincipal  incentive,  to  her  poetical  elforts,  at  least  titt  the 
hope  of  doing  good  came  in  place  of  it,  was  the  desire  of 
cithiuMing  the  regard  of  the  few  friends  whom  she  loved, 
To  be  loved  wast  to  her,  a  pleasure  of  incalcul^y  higher 
price  than  thid  of  being  adrairedv  She  first  wrote  to  cherish 
iIk  affectifm  of  her  friends;  and  when,  afterwafda,  ^e  felt 
tiM  -odligation  of  a  yet  higher  motive,  that  of  making  a 
^thfhl  eropl^yment  of  the'  tdent  committed  to  her,  still 
tiiac  first  'fe^i^,  being  most  eongenial  to  her  chavacber,  cob* 
%iMled  to  yi^d  her  the  sweetest  reward  of  ber  laboMrs. 

The  first  piece  of  hers  which  ai^Mared  in  print  was  fi  ooih> 
tribntiDn  to  the  Minor's  Pocket  Book,  for  the  year  IBM. 
^^  jwdioss  simplicity,  and  sprigbtliness  of  "  Hie  BeggU 
B^"  evw  though  the  verse  is  fettered  by  the  necessi^  of 
■■troducing  a  list  of  inconp-tious  wordSj  attracted  milch  more 
attention  thtm  is  often  the  lot  of  productions  appearihg  in  M 
bumble  a  walk  of  literature.  Her  sister  had  contributed  to 
Ae  same  pnbHcatiou  for  several  preceding  yeal^,  and  httd 
gained  not  less  attention.  The  authors  of  these  pieces  be- 
came the  subjects  of  inquiry ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  by 
duwe  who  were  competent  to  osculate  the  probable  aaetHM 
of  literary  enterprises,  that  a  volume  of  pieces,  eXfattHting  the 
same  vivacity,  truth  of  description,  gbod  taste,  and  sound' 
seatiment,  would  certaibly  ffAn  public  l&Vonr. 

llieir  fother  viewed  with  pleasure  the  new  engagements  ^ 
his  daughters;  and  yet  with  some  anxiety;  for  be  was 
MroB^y  averse  to  the  idea  of  Aeir  becoming  aitfhoM  by  pro- 
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He  therefore  ^voared  ^leir  literary  ooeapatioa^  so 
far  as  ibey  mi^t  coDsbt  widi  the  predominance  «f  those  par> 
suits,  wbicli  he  conridered  to  be  mnch  more  safe  atid  certain, 
aa  the  means  of  independence.  Nor  did  their  mother  look 
with  less  wBtthfiilness  upon  the  effect  of  these  new  and  exdting 
cnga^;ements.  They  were  tbracfore  carried  oa  under  just  so 
much  of  restriction,  not  of  resb'aint,  as  preroieed  their  en- 
grossing too  mach  of  thought  and  of  time.  Almost  everjr 
tbiDg  written  by  the  sisters  for  some  years  after  they  bad  first 
poUi^ed,  was  composed,  either  before  the  regular  occapa- 
ti<HW  of  the  day  commenced,  or  alHr  they  were  conclnded. 

A  little  volume  of  "  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,  by 
sereral  young  Persons,"  was  found  to  be  so  agreeaUe  to  chil- 
dren, and  so  usefiil  in  the  business  of  early  education,  that,  in 
a  very  short  time,  it  obtamed  an  extensive  circnlatimi :  it  was 
qniddy  reprinted  in  America,  and  translated  into  German. 
What  share  beltmgs  to  each  of  the  contribntors  to  t6e  volanie 
could  not  be  ascertained,  even  if  to  make  the  inquiry  were  of 
any  importance.  Its  success  presently  suggested  the  {rv* 
duction  of  a  second  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  the  young  writer^ 
gratified  by  die  anexpected  favour  they  bad  won,  readily  list- 
ened to  the  wishes  of  parents  and  children. 

Daring  tbe  autumn  and  wintet  of  the  year  1803,  the  alarm 
of  a  French  invasion  prevailed  through  the  country,  es{^ecially 
along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts.  Colchester  was,  at 
that  time^  a  fnincipal  military  station.  The  active  movements, 
therefofe,  of  a  lai^  body  of  troops,  always  in  a  state  o( 
readhVesS  to  meet  the  expected  enemy,  tended,  of  itself  to  ke^ 
alive  a  constant  impression  of  the  impending  danger.  BesMca 
Ais,  the  miUtary^p«rso^  bigfa  in  command  on  the  station  were 
not  backward  in  exciting  the  popular  fears.  Every  day  iome 
tlilldpdred  intimation  of  immediats  danger,  from  "  the  best 
fUtfaorrt^,"  circulated  through  the  town,  tfll  a  strotig  end 
gienend  perMasion  prevailed  tlntt  ft  might,  vety  probably,  b» 
osme  tiiA  dcene  of  the  first  conflict  with  the  Invaders,  th  thja 
stale  of  pobNc  feeling,  not  a  fow  of  those  of  the  inhabitants^ 
whose  niMns  aQowed  them  to  do  so,  «tiwr  UA  the  town  for  a 
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^iS%  or  made  toch  arraitgeoKiits  as  might  enable  tkem  td 
leave  it  at  an  hour's  tMtice. 

At  Ibis  time  the  house  vhifdi;  as  has  been  nuDlitHiedt  Mr> 
Taylor  owned  at  Lavenhsm  was  without  a  taunt.  Thia  cir- 
conutance  seemed  to  invite  the  Mep  wbidi  the  ftars  of  the 
period  suggested,  that  of  removing  a  part  of  the  bimly  thithee^ 
wbere  a  botne  woold  be  alwajrs  in  readiness  for  thoae  who 
ranained,  should  it  be  needed.  No  matetiid  difficulty  pr»> 
vented  &e  execution  of  this  plan,  and  it  was  detennmed  tbit 
Jane^  with  two  of  her  brothers  and  an  in&nt  uster,  bhbtild 
remove  to  die  vacant  house.  This  eeparadon  of  the  family 
took  fdace  in  the  middle  of  Octobert 

8b  great  was  tlie  confidence  placed  by  hai^parents  in  Jaae'a 
efeoecbn  and  aluli^,  (hat  they  committed  this  divided  povtioft 
ef  tfaetr  £untly  to  her  care  without  anue^ ;  nor  was,  in  anj 
inrtanc^  their  confidence  abused  or  dis^>p<iiiited.  Iliongh' 
gifted  witk  nneooimon  vivacily  of  ^iriti  she  was  tfaou^tftl 
and  provident  in  «  d^rae  rarely  found  at  her  age.  Sueht  too* 
was  her  industry,  that  the  new  cares  of  a  femijy  were  sifleradr 
but  in  «  small  d^ree,  to  in&inge  upon  the  customary  hourt. 
devoted  to  engraving,  nor  these  upon  her  literary  efisag^si4ent«r 
for  her  winter  evenings  weito  assiduously  ocdupied  in  oom-i 
posuig  her  share  of  sotae  little  wot'lu  whieh  Boon  after  ap- 
peared.; 

Thesbtfrn  of  idvasion  seapceljr  sabakled  tiU-  tlie  spring  tfC 
the  fi^owing  year ;  bat  at  the  earliest  appearaOoe  of  retitnung 
aecori^,  Mrt.Ta^r  gladly  recsUed  his  family  td  their  h<HD«h 
wad  in  the  mtmth  of  Febnn^  tbc^  vera  cmee  mpee  iwi(ed 
aBderlusToa£ 

Soon  after  this  titn^  Miss  Jtab  l^iylor  was  en^toyec^  conn 
jomtly  'irith  bet'  sister^  npoh  some  Uule  Works  to  wbicb  tfaeif! 
Bunes  have  net  since  bden  attadwd.  To  this,  iadeed*  tbcy 
IVBce  abra^  exttamely  reluctant,  andjddded  their  names  «edy 
wfalen  It  ifas  no  longtf  in  thw  (^tiUD  to  withhold  them.  It 
nay  be  added,  that  if  paUkaty  was  net  stmf^  for  by  tfae 
nsteiB,  neither  wire  th^  itadted  by  any  piwepcotK  <tf  cOBStdeiw 
aUe  peconiafy  adnuat^e)  toft  widi  Oai  or  pwo  tpunpfknh 
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rtuaT<hai?e(if.tbe.^Q6t»«riM[tg&oio.  tbe  sate.<tf  Umw  woib 
nerw  wooiuitcd  to  ft  sum  which,  if  tbey  h«d  beea  dependant 
tqioD  .tlwir  litemy  exotioDi^  could  Iwre  i^brdod  tfaem  s  com-' 
ibrtal)le  smbeisteope. 

A  EecffQd  Tolume  of  *'  OriguuU  Po«w*  met  with  as  much 
favour  as  tbe  first.  Both.volwnes  were  soon  reprintad  in 
Ajneiiofti  and  h»T«.flinitJDiHed  there,  as  mil  as  n  £nglud,  to 
fce  »6ry.  gWffl»%,fl*ed  ia  the  nufaery. 

,Fkwra  this  time  the  souod  good  aetue  whioh  baa  noom#! 
molded  tbe  I»tBT  productions  of  Mis  Jane  Tayfer's.ped^ 
b^Mi  t9  l«Bip«r  the  tfuightliaesB  of  h«r  fauc^.  Not  cttly  did. 
her  undontanding  ripens  but  the.  &lse  (USdence  by  wUdi  it 
had  beAi '  shackled  was  gradually  removed.-  by  the  sucoeasfol 
«x«rcif«  of  her  talents.  Zq  tome  young  pecsmi*  sdf-oonfidenbd 
occasions  a  pisecocioas  develi^iement  of  tbe  irnnrning  pni'smti 
while  ■)  others,  a  morbid  di^dence  tetards  the  expantion  ctf 
tbeDi»,aDd.  er^i  pxotracts  a  ceilBin  j^uoeness  of  style  ib> 
writipg,  long  afi«r  the  wibstuice  of  tbou^C  has  beoeoMi 
woitby  of  mature  years.  This  waS'Very  much  tbe  cm4  w^ 
tho  suip)^  of  this  memou-.  Ifeodier  in  li&  ^  had  6lfi 
bfrself  possessed  of  the  potrers  she  afterwards  £s^yed>  sbit 
mi^t  have. moved. in  a.widerand.a  hi^er  Epher^  Sha  cm-i 
tMDiwd  to  address  herself  to  childhood,  and  yoatb*  not  rackel^ 
because  shis  thought  that  to  be  the  work  Sat  whtcfa.abe  wa* 
fitted;  but,  in  gteat  meaaw«^.  beoansQ  within  this  iamMae 
sphertt  shQ  tboi^bt  henelf  safe,  and  that,  while  she  moVed 
not  ou(  oC  ill  the  dreaded  cbar^  ^  presamptioQ  could  noli 
wsUbe  broi^ht  against  her.  Chi  many  of  tbe  aortliapartiUtb 
topics  of  reUgioD,  morals,  and  Bannecs,  she  thou|^t  josdy^ 
and  UAt-  strongly ;  attd  seemed  only  to  need  the  pbrsDBm«r 
that'Sbe-conldgabi  the'attentioa  of  matarereadcn,  in  ovdec* 
to  do  ISO  vnth  succeas.  Bat-  though  rcprestetatioos  otihim 
taxt  wereoftea  tnadd  to  her,  she  cohU  aikvm  be  JwnuW 
Upon  to  m^e  tbe  attempts  -  > 

-  A  little  volume^  sailed**  Rhymes  fer  die  Niineiy,"appeand 
net  hiBg  aAw  the  two  v<tlatfies  of  "  Ofiginal  Poena."  Toi 
IfaisvduBie  n*  «ae  hot  tiis  sistirs  ooDtxttBrted.    "IbarflU 
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WBS  to  preaent  ideas,  and  to  awaken  emotions  in  a  fbnn  adapted 
to  the  earliest  diQdhood.  The  *<  Rhjmes  for  the  Nursery," 
llioiifi^  in  phraseology  brought  down  to  a  jQwer  lerel,  ar^ 
many  of  tliem,  more  poetical  in  their  character  than  the 
«;  Originsl  Ponns ;"  and  the  success  of  the  one  work  has  been* 
Bt  least,  eqoEl  to  that  of  the  other. 

It  appdrs  from  SGss  Jane  Taylor's  correspondoioe,'  and 
from  other  circumstances,  that  an  improvement  in  the  state  of 
her  ifiind,  with  respect  to  reli^oos  subjects,  was  now  taking 
place,  although,  in  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  words,  "  it  still  fell 
duMt  of  the  peace  and  hope  i^ich  become  Christian  faith." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1809,  the  long-united' family  was 
sqtarated,  liy  the  removal  of  two  of  its  members  to  London, 
None  of  Miss  Taylor's  feelings  were  more  vivkl  thaft  those  of 
basij  afiection ;  and,  almost  Uind  to  the  reason  of  the  case, 
she  wotdd  fiiin  have  held  the  endeared  circle  entire,  at  the  cost 
of  all  secnlar  interests.  **  I  regard,"  she  says.  In  one  of  her 
letters,  "  this  sepaaradon,  as  one  of  thegreatest  sorrows  Thave 
ever  known.  I  cannot  view  it  merely  as  a  parting  widi  a 
fitoid,  whom  I  may  hope  to  meet  again  in  a  few  months ;  for 
tbMigh  our  interviews  may  be  frequent,  oar  sqtaradon  as 
oompanions  is  final.  We  are  to  travel  diftrent  roads ;  and 
all  tbe  time  we  may  actually  pass  together,  in  the  course  of 
occanonal  meetings  in  our  whole  iiiturd  lives,  may  not  amOuHt 
to  more  than  a  year  or  two  of  constant  inbercoursej" 

Tliese  regrets  were  soon  idWward&  diverted  by  literary 
faiterests.  Poetry  had  formed  the  bond  of  union  in  dmt  cucte 
ftffttends  in  which  she  thought  herself  so  happy  to  be  induded; 
uai  about  this  time  a  volume  was  pn^ted,  in  which  the 
talmts  c^  diose  of  them  to  whom  poetical  composition  was 
bmiUar  should  be  conjoined.  Miss  Jane  Ti^lor  was  relue- 
tuttly  persuaded  to  take  her  part  in  this  volume.  It  was 
jbnblished  mider  the  title  <^  "  Tlie  Associate  M^trels."  Miss 
Taylor's  contributions  to  it  were  none  of  them  written  with 
Any  idea  of  pnblicatton,  but  were  the  aim[^  eitpresrions  of 
fiseling  on  particular  occasions.  Th^  exhibit  the  teeder  pUy- 
falness  of  hei*  fimcy,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart;  bat  the 
vigour  she  afterwards  dispUyed  had  not  then  been  roused. 
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Soon  after  ibe  pBUicatioo  of  the  volanie  just  mentumed,  tbe 
sisters  entered  upon  a  task  of  peculiar  difiGcul^ — tfaatofcora- 
posing  a  volume  of  **  HymnB"  for  the  use  of  cbildrai.  This 
voliune  was  soon  followed  by  a  smaller  collection  of  a  sioular 
kind,  ad^ted  lo  the  use  of  Sunday  schools. 

Towards  the  close  of  tbe  year  1810,  Mr.  Taylor  resigned 
bis  ministerial  charge  at  Ckilchester ;  and  about  the  same  time 
of  the  following  year  removed  with  his  family  to  Ongar,  hav- 
ing acc^ted  the  invitadon  of  the  dissenting  congr^ation  m. 
that  town  to  become  iheir  pastor.  The  Castle  House  which 
Mr.  Taylor  occupied  during  the  first  three  years  after  his 
removal  to  Oi^;ar,  is  hi^ly  agreeable  jn  itself  and  in  the 
ot^ects  which  surround  it;  combiping  a  picturesque  ootiqui^ 
wi^  the  air  of  seclusion  and  comfort. 

Bot  it  was  only  Sot  a  few  months  that  the  subject  of  this 
mwnoir  was  an  inmate  at  hfune,  during  tbe  time  her  &ther 
occnpied  the  Castle  House.  For  soon  after  the  removal  of 
the  &mily  to  Ongar,  she  and  her  sister,  much  more  &qm  the 
suggestion  of  their  Iriends  than  from  the  instigation  of  their 
own  wishes,  ibrmed  the  design  of  establishing  a  scbod ;  and 
sane  measures  were  taken  in  fiirtherance  of  the  plan ;  and 
among  these  pr^uuratory  measures,  was  their  spending  agreat 
part  of  the  following  winter  in  London,  with  a  view  to  perfect 
themselves  in  some  lesser  accomplishments.  But  obstaclea 
ariung,  thdr  averteness  to  the  plan  prevuled ;  it  was  qmakly 
abandoned,  and  they  joyftiUy  returned  to  their  fiuher's  house. 

Her  frequent  absence  from  home,  her  increasing  literaiy 
oigagements,  and  other  circumstances,  bad,  before  this  time, 
induced  Miss  Jane  Taylor  to  relinquish  the  practice  of 
the'arts  as  a  profession.  This  change  in  her  occupations  was 
made  without  reluctDUce,  though  she  always  retained  a  taste 
<fbr  drawing,  and  practised  it  occasionally  for  the  gratification 
of  her  friends.  She  retained  alsc^  without  any  diminntioi^ 
■that  vivid  relish  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  perii^s  sel- 
dom exists,  in  its  highest  degree,  ^lart  from  some  knowledge 
■and  practice  of  the  inutative  arts.  Her  taste  was  gnttifiad  at 
.tlus  timeby  a  reaidoioe  cS  acane  mootbs  in  the  most  xongaotic 
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pkrtitfDevoiuhire.  Mar  brolhet^  Mr.  Isaac  T«yl«rj  had  ht^ 
aptat  sGOtt  HMintlis  in  the »est  of  Knj^aad  for  the.neoovitvjr  of 
his  health,  and  had  returned  to  Londm  in  a  great  degne 
TefltBved.;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  following  winter,  bdng 
advised  to  seek  a  mildes'  climate,  it  was  deterroined  that  his 
two  sisters  should  accompany  him  to  Devonshire.  Having 
jtut  bt£ire  roamed  over  a  great  part  of  that  deii|^tfiil  connty, 
-and  hecome  familiu  with,  its  beauties,  it  was  to  him  a  pleesuic 
of  the  liveliest  kind  to  introduce  his  sisters  to  these  novel 
flceaes.  In  yoang  persons  whoae .  taste  fer  the  beautiea  of 
nature  is  very  strong  and  who  have  been  accustomed  onlj  to 
the  uniform  sur&oe,  and  the  uoqtle  rural  amcmtieG  of  the 
eastem  coaotiefl^  a  first  sight  of  the  scenery  of  tJbe  west  (^ 
England  excites  the  most  vivid  delight.  Miss  Jane  Ta]4or 
&U  tkese  pleasures  to  (he  fiill ;  and  even  after  «  second,  and  a 
lengthened  residence  at  lifracombe,  hod  rendered  her  fiumliar 
iwi&  its  Boenery,  the  pleasure  with  which  she  ramlded  dsi^ 
among  its  rooks  was  undiminished. 

In  the  spring  of  161S,  the  beother  and  sisters  ntomed  to 
Ith^c  &ther's  houses  where  th^  passed  the  summer;  but  «a 
jba  ai^iroaeh  of  the  autumn,  it  once  mora  seemed  desiraUe  to 
jiepair  to  I>eTonsIure;.and  Jane's  sisteriy  afiectiai  was  now 
jtried,  not  only  by  the  call  to  bani^  herself  finm  a  kind  and 
xomfiutable  hom^  bnt  by  die  necessi^  of  leaving  beUod  one 
of  t^  companions  of  her  former  excursion.;  for  her  sister  was 
now  preparing  foe  a  final  separation  from  the  patenud  rwi£  - 
In  the  beginning  of  October,  Miss  Jane  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Jsaac  Taylor  were  once  more  comfortaUy  settled  atUracombe; 
iind  though  the  social  attractions  of  the  plade  were  lass  than 
.tbey  bad  been  at  their  first  visit,  it  still  contused  kind 
fiiends,  and  the  advantage  of  mare  leisure  and  sednaioB  was 
mow  wished  for,  enjoyed,  and  improved  by  the  tbrmer,  wJw 
juresently  resumed  ber  litecaiy  pnrsaita  with  esgeroess. 

. During  tfiis  second  wint^at  BfraotHnbe, she  empbyed  bsi^ 
mA£  in  writbg  the  greater  part  of  the  Tate,  pubtidwd  some 
«itM  afterrards.  She  commenced  it  with-  a  speofic  ide«  s£ 
dbe^ipalitMs  she  d«aigiMd  to  exhibit,  but  With  no  dofinite  plin 
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ferits  executioii.  In  ponuit  of  the'  some  general  otgect,  she 
td&awedi  every  dny,  the  eaggesthm  of  the  moment;  and  lya 
was  perhaps  die  only  way  in  whieh  she  would  aver  hem 
written.  It  was  ber  custom,  in  a  sdttai^  Tarable  among  ifae 
tockg,  for  hair  an  hour  after  break&st,  to  seek  that  bo^t  of 
excitement  without  whldi  she  never  took  up  tfae  pen.  ThU 
fever  of  tbongbt  was  nsmdly  exhausted  in  two  or  three  hours 
Mwrltkigt  after  <M4uch  ^e  enjoyed  a  social  wailc,  and  seldom 
attempted  a  second  eflbrt  in  the  day,  G»  she  had  now  ad(^)t«d 
llw  salotaty  p\aa  of  writing  in  the  morning  only.  To  thia 
pkn  she  adhered  ever  after,  with  only  occasktual  exc^ions. 

These  literary  eog^ematls  were  suspended  daring  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  by  her  leaving  IlfraoMid>e.  Having  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  next  whrio*  in  Cornwall,  Ibe  brodter  and 
•ister- proceeded  to  Maration.  If  she  had  not  found  agre^- 
abie  society'at  MaraziM),  and  formed  there  some  friendships 
which  Ae  highly  valued.  Miss  Taylm-  would  have  continued 
to  regret  the  rocks  and  solitudes  of  North  Devon :  its  gloomy 
-and  romantic  scenny  suited  peculiarly  her  tastes,  and  the 
temper  of  her  mind,  ii^ich  were  little  pleased  by  the  bu^oess, 
'and  bustle,  and  c^n  barenness  of  'Cornwall.  At  MarazioOi 
however,  she  stayed  long  enongfa  to  form  a  strong  local  attoch- 
4aent:  her  mode  of  life  was  suited  to  her  disposition;  ha 
Dccupatitms  filled  her  tiiougfats,  and  were  retieved  by  fire> 
qnent  intercourse  widi  two  or  three  indivittoaJs  whom  she 
Was  bappy  to  call  het>  fnoids.  During  her  two  years'  resi- 
dence there^  she  gave  her  assistance  regukriy  at  die  Sundt^ 
school ;  and  ber  exerticms  in  that  res^>ect  were  so  muoh  be- 
yond her  str^igth,  that  they  evtdenUy  impaired  her  bealA.  . 
Soon  after  ber  removal  to  MaruaioB,  Miss  Taylor  resumed 
'  writing  the  T^e  she  had  commenced  at  Ilfracobibe ;  and  hto 
in  the  sane  year  it  was  sent  to  presa,  under  the  tiUecrfi**Di*- 
'play.*  The  &vom:  with  which  this  little  work  was  reeeiTed^ 
-and  more  especially  die  high  pr^se  bestowed  upmi  h  byafinr 
•Mividtials,  Wbese  judgment  and  sinoeri^  ooald  B«t  be  qnelb 
•tioflied,  produced  a  very  dedrabte  dSket  upon  h«r  miad;^<lbr 
it  gave  her,  in  some  degree,  that  onifideooe  in  hw  own  powerg 
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which  she  so  much  seeded.  Hitherto,  sbe  had  pernsted  in 
ftttributing  almost  the  whole  success  of  the  worVs  in  which  &he 
had  had  part  to  hit  sister ;  but  this  was  all  her  own :  and  (die 
WW  constrained  to  bdieve  that  she  could  write  well,  and  that 
too  in  a  higher  line  than  she  had  before  attempted;  Sof 
"  Display"  was  admired  on  account  of  excellences  of  a  higher 
kind  than  such  as  bek>Dg  merely  to  an  entertaining  or  patbedc 
fiction.  The  advice  which  had  been  lon^  and  often  urged 
upon  her,  of  attempting  to  write  for  mature  readers,  was  now 
greatly  corroborated ;  for  though  she  had  addressed  her  Tale 
to  young  persons,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  with  less  diffidmce 
she  would  have  been  not  less  successfoL 

Y^  perhifts,  had  she  attempted  a  fiction  upon  a  more  ex- 
tended scale,  she  might  hare  found  herself  out  of  her  prtq;»er 
^here.  Fot  the  beauties  of  her  style  accord  best  with  a  brie^ 
jnBTtifi^i'yJ)  and  omdensed  narrative.  Breadth  of  design* 
amplification,  and  dtgression,  seemed  not  to  be  within  her 
range :  her  simple  story  is  merely  a  thread,  supporting  a  aaies 
of  e^cquisite  ornaments,  and  sparkling  graces.  Iliat  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  which  is  evinced  In  "  Display,"  may 
merit  to  be  called  profoimd ;  but  it  is  e^bited  m  teaches  so 
d^cate,  that  they  might  escape  the  notice  of  the  reader  whose 
eye  y^  less  quick  and  piercing  than  that  of  the  author.  Yet, 
perhaps,  it  has  been  greatly  these  fine  and  half-hidden  bean- 
ties,  that  have  procured  for  this  Tale  the  pfiuse  (not  often  woQ 
by  mere  fictions)  of  being  read  again  and  again  with  new  pte*- 
■are.  The  voltune  did  not,  howev^,  escape  without  some 
strong  animadversions,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  <^Hmons 
pr^^ssed  in  it. 

The  suggestitms  of  her  fiieods  were  so  Jar  admitted  as  to 
induce  Miss  Taylor  to  look  wider  abroad,  than  hitherto^  Hx 
the  topics  of  her  vesxi  undertaking.  But  to  express  her 
opinions  on  grave  stil^iects*  in  naked  prose^  was  more  than 
ahe  cQuld  dare.  In  verse,  she  felt  as  if  sheltered.  She  there- 
£ae  determined  to  write  what  she  thought  and  felt  with  less 
npWY#  UuB  hitlivtc^  but  under  the  cover  of  poetry.    Such 
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were  the  views  with  which  (soon  after  the  publication  of 
"  Display")  she  began  writing  her  "  Essays  in  Rhyme." 

£arly  in  the  year  I8I61  while  still  at  Marazton,  Miss 
Taylor  commenced  her  contributions  to  the  Youth's  Maga- 
zine; which  she  continued,  with  few  exceptions,  to  supply 
during  the  succeeding  seven  years. 

The  "  £$Bays  in  Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manners"  were 
finished  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1816.  Miss  Taylor  never 
wrote  any  thing  with  so  much  zest  and  excitement  as  the 
pieces  composing  this  volume.  While  employed  upon  them, 
she  was  almost  lost  to  other  interests}  even  her  prevailing 
domestic  tastes  seemed  forgotten ;  and  in  her  daily  walks,  she 
was  often  quite  abstracted  from  the  scene  around  her.  A  few 
lines,  perhaps,  may  have  seemed  too  pungent  to  some  readers. 
This  she  fully  anticipated,  but  would  not  shrink  from  the 
hazard;  for  her  feelings,  and  her  judgment,  were  averse  to 
compromise,  or  to  the  timid  concealment  of  opinions. 

The  effects  of  the  great  and  long-sustained  excitement, 
occasioned  by  writing  the  "  Essays  in  Rhyme,"  upon  Miss 
Taylor's  health  and  spirits,  were  such  as  seemed  to  render 
change  of  scene,  and  complete  relaxation,  necessary.  She 
,  therefore  determined  to  spend  part  c^  the  ensuing  summer  in 
Vorksbire.  The  brother  and  sister  left  Marazion  in  the 
month  of  June,  1816,  for  Mosbro,  near  Botherham,  where 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  who  some  time  before  had  married 
thor  sister,  then  resided.  This  visit  affonled  the  most  de- 
lightful and  beneficial  rehtxation  to  Miss  Taylor's  mind,  by 
yielding  her  both  the  lively  enjoyments  of  a  renewed  inter- 
course with  those  most  dear  to  her,  and  the  pleasures  of  an 
introduction  to  the  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  society  of 
tfiat  neighbourhood. 

Six  weeks  were  thus  pleasantly  passed  in  Yorkshire :  in 
August  they  returned  to  Ongar,  after  an  absence  from  home 
of  nearly  three  years.  In  that  interval  Mr.  Taylor  had  left 
ihe  Castle  House,  and  removed  to  a  farm-house  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  With  this  house,  and  its  gordenj  Miss 
Taylor  was  delighted,  and  felt  the  highest  pleasure — a  plea- 
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sure  altogether  congenial  with  her  character,  in  being  ooee 
again  in  seclusion  with  those  she  most  loved. 

During  this  visit  at  home,  Miss.  Taylor  and  her  roother 
projected  a  work  to  be  executed  coDJointly,  iu  the  form  of  a 
correspondence  between  a  mother  Rud  her  daughter,  at  school. 
These  letters  were  commenced  at  Ongar,  and  completed  at 
Hastings,  where  the  whole  of  the  following  winter  was  passed, 
in  complete  seclusion.  It  was,  however,  to  Miss  Taylor,  an 
agreeable  winter;  for  though  she  could  relish  the  pleasures  of 
general  society  when  they  came  in  her  way,  they  were  what 
she  never  sought  or  wished  for,  when  deprived  of  them ;  and 
of  the  society  of  her  dearest  friends  she  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  deprived.  With  the  pleasures  of  regular  em- 
ployment, books,  and  fire-side  comfoits,  she  was  ever  saUsfied 
end  delighted. 

In  April  of  the  following  year,  Miss  Taylor  left  Hastings, 
and  spent  some  weeks  with  her  friends  in  and  near  Ix>ndoi^; 
after  which,  she  once  more  returned  to  Ongar,  It  was  about 
this  time  that  she  first  perceived  an  induration  in  the  breast) 
which  continued  during  the  following  years  of  her  life  to  hold 
her  in  a  state  of  constant  ^prehension,  and  at  length  proved 
&tal. 

"  My  sister's  religious  comfort,"  observes  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
"  had  been,  for  some  time,  gradually  inoreasing;  while  the 
pensiveness  and  diffidence  of  her  temper  seemed  to  give  way 
to  the  influence  of  matured  judgment  and  confirmed  prm- 
cii^e.  Her  religious  belief  had  long  been  settled ;  but  she 
had  failed  to  apprehend,  with  comfort  to  herself,  her  own 
part  in  '  the  hope  set  before  us  in  the  gospel.'  It  was  at 
length,  rather  suddenly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1817,  that 
the  long-standing  doiibtji  of  her  personal  religion  were  dis- 
pelled, and  she  admitted  joyfiiUy  the  hope  of  salvation.  The 
consequence  of  this  change  in  her  feelings  was  her  making 
that  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  which  is  required  of 
his  disciples.  The  extreme  reserve  of  her  temper,  as  well  as 
her  want  of  reli^ous  comfort,  had  hitherto  withheld  her  from 
this,  explicit  profession ;  now,  however,  these  reluctances  gaye 
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way,  and,  in  October,  I8L7,  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Cbristian  church  at  Ongar,  under  the  pastoral  care  c^  her 
father." 

Soon  afterwards,  Miss  Taylor  accepted  an  invitation  from  s 
beloved  frieud  at  Reading  to  pass  the  winter  there ;  she  also 
spent  some  weeks  with  her  kind  relations  at  Oxford.  She 
left  Reading  early  in  the  following  spring,  and  after  spending 
a  month  near  London,  once  more  returned  to  Ongar.  During 
thb  winter,  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  above  moitioned 
became  more  specific  and  alarming :  she  had  before  received 
the  advice  of  eminent  surgeons  in  London;  and  at  Reeding 
abe  was  daily  under  the  care  of  a  very  highly-esteemed  medi- 
cal  ftiend,  whose  anxiety  for  her  recovery  could  not  have 
been  greater  had  she  been  his  daughter.  This  gentleman 
(father  o!  the  friend  with  whom  she  was  a  visitor)  interdicted 
to  her,  absolutely,  all  literary  labours ;  indeed,  she  bad  now 
b^un  to  feel  the  excitement  of  composition  to  be  directly 
injurious  to  her  health;  and  after  this  time  she  wrote  oviy 
occasionally,  and  at  distant  Intervals. 

The  snmmer  of  the  year  1816  was  a  season  of  severe  ud 
continued  sickness  in  Miss  Taylor's  &mtly.  In  tDms,  her> 
self,  one  of  her  brothers,  and  h«-  father,  were  confined  for 
several  weeks,  by  dangerous  illness.  In  her  uixie^  for  those 
dear  to  her,  she  so  much  forgot  herself,  that  her  most  ahirm- 
ing  complaint  seemed  quiescent ;  and  in  the  autumn,  when 
family  comfort  was  pretty  well  restored,  she  appeared  to  lock 
more  cheerfully  upon  life  than,  lately,  she  had  be^i  wont 
to  da 

Believing  herself  to  be  now  likely  to  remain  at  Ongar,  sh6 
acUvely  engaged  in  works  of  Christian  charity.  During  a 
former  abode  at  her  father's  houses  she  bad  originated  a  ladies' 
working  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ;  and  to  the  meet- 
ings of  this  society  she  gave  her  attendance  whenever  she  was 
at  home.  She  became  also  a  constant  and  most  laborious 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  school ;  and  continued  to  be  so,  long 
after  it  was  apparent  that  the  exertion  exceeded  her  strength. 
It  was  in  the  sedulous  and  affecUonate  instruction  of  the 
X  2  '^^" 
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chtldrea  of  her  own  class  that,  alone,  she  delighted ;  and  so 
&r  was  she  from  assuming  any  right  of  direction  over  her 
fellow-teachers,  that  she  retreated,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
the  precedence  which  would  have  been  yielded  to  her :  — 
doing  less,  perhaps,  in  matters  of  general  direction,  than  she 
might  have  done  with  propriety. 

AGss  Taylor  was  in  nothing  an  enthusiast  She  was  not 
therefore  supported  through  the  fatigues  and  discouragements 
that  attend  these  laborious  exertions,  by  those  ardent  feelings, 
or  sanguine  hopes,  which  often  aid  the  benevolent  activi^  of 
young  persons.  The  reverse  was  too  much  the  case ;  and 
whenever  good  appeared  to  result  from  her  labours,  it  seemed 
to  take  her  by  surprise.  Nor  were  her  early  habits,  or  her 
tastes,  in  unison  with  exertions  of  this  sort.  But  whatever 
she  did  of  this  kind,  was  done  simply  from  a  full  and  strong 
coDvicUon  of  the  obligations  of  duty. 

Besides  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  children  of  her  class 
on  the  Sunday,, Miss  Taylor  instructed  them  in  writing  and 
arithmetic,  one  afternoon  in  the  week.  Labours  of  this  kind 
were  agreeable  to  her,  because  she  found  in  them  a  direct  and 
perceptible  benefit  resulting  from  her  exerdons. 

Three  or  four  years  were  thus  passed  at  home  by  Miss 
Taylor,  in  the  quiet  discharge  of  domestic  and  religious 
duties ;  interrupted  only  by  occasional  visits  to  her  friends. 
During  this  tune,  the  slow  progress  of  her  complaint  k^t 
her  mind  in  a  state  of  anxie^,  and  deterred  her  from  attempt- 
ing to  execute  some  literary  projects  which  she  hod  had  in 
contemplation.  Besides  the  delicate  and  declinmg  state  f>f 
her  own  healdi,  her  thoughts  were  much  occupied  by  the 
continued  ilbess  of  her  father.  During  these  times  of  do- 
mestic affliction,  it  was  impossible  lor  her  to  abstract  her  atten- 
tion from  present  interests.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1820, 
she  attended  him  to  Margate ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  beloved  parent  surmount  a  disorder  which  had  long 
threatened  his  life. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  Miss  Taylor  agun  left  home, 
to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gilbert.  She  continued  at  Hull  mare 
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Utan  four  mcwths,  in  which  time  she  made  excurnoDS  to 
York  snd  Scarborough.  In  this  visit  she  seemed  to  etgoy  the 
pleasures  of  general  society  more  than  at  any  former  time. 
Yet  it  was  but  tor  an  hour  Uiat  ever  the  flattering  attentions 
she  oilen  received  abroad  drew  away  her  thoughts  from  the 
domestic  circle,  within  which  her  heart  reposed. 

This  excursion  appeared  so  much  to  have  improved  her 
gen»%l  health,  that  there  seemed  reason  to  believe  that,  so 
long  as  her  mind  could  be  agreeably  occupied,  without  too 
much  excitement,  her  complaint  might  remun  in  a  quiescent 
state.  In  this  hope,  her  many  kind  friends  in  Yorkshire, 
Devon,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon,  warmly  urged 
her  to  pass  her  time  in  successive  visits  among  them.  She 
felt  deeply  the  kindness  of  these  invitatiuts ;  and  believed 
also  that  this  frequent  change  of  scene,  and  these  social 
[Measures,  would  be  more  likely  than  any  other  means  to 
promote  her  recovery.  But  she  detennined  rather  b>  remain 
St  home.  *'  Thisdeteimination,**  says  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  *'  1 
have  reasm  to  know,  was  influenced  chiefly  by  a  reigard  to 
her  religious  interests ;  for  she  bad  felt,  with  regret  and  fear, 
the  efiects  of  continued  external  excitements  in  divertbg  her 
attention  &om  objects  of  supreme  importance,  ^e  trembled 
at  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  her  hi^est  hopes ;  she  wished, 
now,  to  call  home  her  thouf^ts,  and  to  converse  with  her 
own  heart,  without  intermptlon.  Such  were  the  motives 
which  sbe  repeatedly  avowed  to  those  with  whom  she  was 
accustomed  to  converse  confidentially,  when  ivged  to  avail 
herself  of  the  kind  invitations  of  her  friends :  '  I  find,'  she 
often  said,  <  diat  home  is  the  place  that  suits  me  besL' " 

But  that  tranquillity  and  abstraction  from  earthly  interests 
which  sbe  so  mudi  desued  and  enjoyed,  was  not  to  be  of  long 
ooDtioaatice ;  for  soon  after  her  return  to  Ongar,  she  foand 
herself  unexpectedly  placed  in  drcumstaoces  in  which  her 
fedUngs  became  deeply  interested,  and  the  results  of  which 
Gontbued,  through  the  short  remainder  of  her  life,  to  keep 
her  mind  in  a  state  of  painful  agitation,  and  to  call  into  the 
fullest- exerdse  her  Christian  principles.     Her  health  a^o. 
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Kufifeired,  es  must  be  supposed,  frcan  die  same  causes ;  «nd 
fiKHn  this  time,  she  herself  distinctly  anticipated  the  fxtsl  ter- 
mination of  the  disease  that  had  so  long  threatened  her  life. 

TTte  hoDse  at  Harden  Ash,  near  Ongar,  in  which  Mr.Tay- 
lot  bad  lived  eight  years,  being  at  this  time  let  witb  the  farm 
to  which  it  belonged,  he  removed  from  it  to  a  house  which 
be  purchased  in  the  town.  This  new  abode,  though  alto- 
gether more  commodious  than  the  last,  was  sn  much  leas 
suited  to  Miss  Taylor's  taste,  that  the  removal  caused  her 
strong  regret,  and  evidently  increased  the  depression  of  her 
spirits,  and  thus  hastex>ed  the  progress  of  her  disorder.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1821,  attended  by  one  of  her  brothers, 
and  a  nephew,  she  visited  Margate ;  where  she  placed  herself 
under  a  new  medical  direction,  and  with  the  view  erf*  givii^ 
foil  effect  to  this  course  of  remedies,  she  spent  the  following 
winter  months  near  London,  where  she  could  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  constant  advice. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  her  uncle,  the  Berereud 
James  Hinton,  of  Oxford,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
July,  Miss  Taylw  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  deatk 
was  not  to  visit  the  family  with  '*  a  single  blow ;"  ood  tlib 
foreboding  was  not  falsified,  for,  in  the  following  November, 
anoUier  uncle,  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  was  removed ;  and  in 
B  few  months  more,  her  own  death  took  place. 

With  the  hope  o^  at  least,  recruiting  her  spirits,  acoom- 
panied  by  her  brother  and  a  young  female  friend.  Miss  Tay- 
lor once  again  visited  Margate,  where  she  passed  the  month 
of  October  tranquilly  and  pleasantly.  On  her  return,  ^e 
went  tb  Bedford,  and  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  OIney  and  Weston.  Her  return  from  Bedford  took 
phce  at  the  time  of  an  extraordinary  inundatitm ;  and  sba, 
with  the  young  friend  who  accompanied  ber,  was  espoaed  to 
considerable  peril  in  the  journey. 

At  this  time,  she  was  so  far  exempt  frtHu  sitficring,  or  any 
positive  inconvenience  from  the  disease  that  was  preyii^  apoa 
her  constitution,  and  her  ordinary  comfort  Was  so  little  im- 
paired, that  she  took  her  part  in  the  common  engagement*  of 
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Uf^  with  scarcely  any  apparent  diminution  of  her  %Tonted  acti- 
vity and  animation.  To  the  last,  indeed,  her  sufferings  were 
only  those  consequent  upon  extreme  debility.  The  local 
disease  insensibly  prevailed  over  the  strength  of  her  constitu- 
tion, with  little  external  show  of  its  progress,  and  with  scarcely 
any  positive  pain.  The  event  might  probably  have  been  some- 
what different,  had  not  new  symptoms  been  induced  by  acci- 
dental exposure  to  cold.  On  the  21st  of  November  Miss 
Taylor  went  to  London,  to  take  leave  of  one  of  her  most 
intimate  friends,  who  was  then  preparing  to  leave  England. 
On  her  return,  being  unable  to  procure  a  coach,  she  took  boat 
at  Lambeth,  late  in  the  afternoon;  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
London  Bridge,  through  a  chilly  rain.  This  exposure  pro- 
duced general  rheumatic  pains,  which,  from  tliat  time,  conti- 
nued to  be  the  principal  cause  of  her  suffering,  and,  apparently^ 
of  the  rapid  decay  of  her  strength. 

Notwithstanding  her  extreme  weakness,  she  still  continued 
to  attend  public  worship,  and  even  to  teach  her  class  in  the 
Sunday  school.  The  last  time  of  her  doing  so,  was  on  the 
4th  of  January.  She  went  to  the  meeting-house,  accompa- 
nied by  the  friend  before  mentioned,  whom  (after  teaching 
the  children  the  usual  time)  she  took  to  a  window  overlook- 
ing the  burial-ground,  and  pointing  to  a  spot  opposite  said, 
"  There,  Betsey ;  that  is  where  my  grave  is  to  be."  The 
same  afternoon  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  for  a  highly- 
esteemed  friend,  the  mother  of  a  large  family  whose  death 
had  very  deeply  affected  her.  She  looked  at  the  weeping 
femily,  and  deliberately  realized  the  scene,  as  she  believed, 
soon  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  place,  when  her  own  &mily 
should  be  the  mourners. 

Either  by  the  too  great  excitement  of  her  feelings  on  this 
occasion,  or  by  her  exposure  to  the  weather,  her  symptoms 
seemed  to  be  aggravated  ft-om  this  time :  her  breathing  be- 
came so  quick  and  feeble,  as  to  keep  her  spirits  in  constant 
agitation,  and  almost  to  prevent  her  joining  in  conversation. 
She  still  to(^  her  place  in  the  family  circle,  though  it  bad 
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oow  become  necessary  that  she  should  be  carried  from  the 
parlour  to  her  chamber. 

Partly  from  the  impulse  of  that  restlessness  which  ofien 
attends  a  last  illness,  and  with  the  hope  of  deriving  at  least 
some  alleviation  from  medical  advice,  she  determined,  in  the 
month  of  February,  upon  spending  a  week  with  her  young 
friends  at  Newington,  whose  afiectionate  attentions  to  her, 
during  their  late  visit  at  Ongar,  gave  her  the  assurance  that  she 
should  find  all  the  comforts  of  home  in  their  house.  Though 
extremely  distressed  by  the  exertion  of  being  placed  In  the 
chaise,  the  journey  seemed  greatly  to  revive  ber;  she  in 
some  measure  enjoyed  the  society  of  her  friends,  and  returned 
home  in  amended  health.  We  give  the  close  in  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor's  words : 

"  Neither  Jane  herself^  nor  her  family,  fully  ^prebended 
the  DOW  near  approach  of  dissolution.  Some  degree  of  delu- 
sion is  very  frequent  in  such  cases ;  and  in  this,  the  flatteries 
of  hope  were  strengthened  by  that  calmness,  and  fortitude, 
Bbd  reluctance  to  receive  any  assistance  she  could  possibly 
dispense  with,  which,  in  great  measure,  concealed  the  pro- 
gress of  her  decline;  and  also  by  the  undiminished  vigour  of 
her  mind,  and  the  unabated  interest  she  took  in  eveiy  thing 
with  which  she  was  wont  to  be  concerned. 

"  Though  she  had,  at  this  time,  become  Incapable  of  long- 
continued  reti^ous  exercises,  yet,  to  the  last  day  of  her  life, 
her  slated  times  of  retirement  were  observed  by  her.  Usually 
in  the  evening,  by  her  request,  her  brother  read  to  her  some 
portion  of  Scripture,  and  a  few  pages  of  Beonett's  Christian 
Oratory,  a  book  she  highly  valued.  On  these  occasions 
lier  conversation,  though  not  elevated  by  the  language  of  un- 
doud«d  hope,  frequently  contained  the  expression  of  a  humble 
and  growing  trust  in  the  power  and  grace  of  the  SavioUt*. 

"  Happily  for  herself,  my  sister's  imagination,  which, 
tiirOughout  her  life,  had  been  too  much  alivo  to  ideas  of  ter- 
ror, seemed  in  great  degree  quelled  by  the  languors  of  disease. 
thus  her  mind  was  relieved  from  those  unreal  fears  which, 
otherwise,  might  have  p(»se»ed  her  tbon^ts  in  jhfs  .near 
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prospect  of  death.  SlJll,  occasionally,  she  seemed  to  be  con- 
tending with  what  she  acknowledged  to  be  horrors  of  the  ima- 
gination only.  *  Oh  I'  she  would  say,  *  the  grave  I  —  the  grave 
is  dark  and  cold  !  But  surdy,  even  to  die  wicked,  there  is 
no  suffering  in  the  grave/  For  some  time  she  seemed  much 
distressed  with  the  appr^ension  of  her  remains  being  dis- 
tnrbed  after  burial ;  but  from  this  fear  she  was  relieved  by  an 
explicit  promise,  that  such  precautions  should  he  taken  as 
should  render  such  disturbance  impossible.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  higher,  and  the  real  interests  of  the  Aiture 
lif^  occupied  their  proper  place  in  her  thoughts ;  and  whatever 
other  anxieties  mif^t  harass  her  for  a  moment,  she  quickly 
returned  to  this  sentiment: 

'  If  sin  be  pardoned,  Tm  secure ; 
Death  has  no  sttng  besides.' 

"  She  had,  for  months  past,  been  wishing  to  transcribe  her 
wilt,  with  the  view  of  amending  it  in  some  particulars ;  but 
had  deferred  doing  so,  in  the  hope  of  a  return  of  strength, 
which  might  make  her  more  equal  to  the  task ;  but  feeling 
now  her  powers  of  body  rapidly  declining,  she  roused  herself 
by  an  extraordinary  ^Ebrt,  and  In  a  way  quite  characteristic  of 
herself:  for  it  was  always  some  endeavour  to  promote  the 
comfort  or  interests  of  those  she  loved,  that  called  forUi  the 
vigour  <^  her  mind.  She  was  therefore  supported  (April  Sth) 
at  her  desk,  and  condnued  writing  with  evidently  a  very  pain" 
fill  efifor^  Duwe  than  an  hour :  she  completed  her  task  in  the 
three  or  four  following  days.  I  may  just  take  tfie  occasion  to 
say,  that,  in  the  disposal  of  her  a&irs,  she  was  guided  by  the 
most  exact  impartially,  acting  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciple she  had  often  warmly  professed,  and  which  is  so  rarely 
r^jarded,  that  there  tan  be  no  more  right  to  do  wrong  (by 
indulging  c^ridous  preferences)  in  making  a  wiU,  than  in 
any  other  transaction  of  life. 

•*  Though  the  least  exertion  had  now  become  distressingly 
paiidtil,  her  mind  was  so  perfectly  collected,  that  the  transcript 
<^her  will  was  made  without  errors,  and  the  parts  in  which  it 
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differed  from  the  original  were  expressed  with  her  wonted 
perspicuity.  She  also,  the  same  aftemooa  in  which  she  com- 
pleted her  task,  entered  some  payments  in  her  accounts,  as 
well  as  the  daily  memorandums  in  her  pocket-book,  which  are 
complete  to  the  ITiursday  before  her  death. 

"  On  Saturday  she  was  visited  by  the  medical  gentleman 
whom  ^e  had  consulted  when  last  in  Lontlon.  She  was  ^en, 
though  actually  dying,  so  little  aware  of  the  near  approach  of 
death,  that  she  asked  his  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  her 
leaving  home  for  change  of  air.  After  he  left  her,  however, 
recollectii^  his  expressions,  and  manner  of  replying  to  her 
inf]uiries,  she  inferred  the  truth ;  and  on  Sunday  plainly  in- 
dicated to  her  &mily  that  she  did  so. 

"  Her  last  Sabbath  was  passed  tranquilly.  Several  times 
in  the  course  of  it  she  exerted  ha:  utmost  strength  to  converse 
with  her  mother,  into  whose  mind  she  endeavoured  to  pour 
that  consolation  which  she  knew  would  be  so  much  needed. 
In  the  evening  she  conversed  separately  with  her  iather  and 
brother ;  and  to  them,  as  before  to  her  mother,  she  professed 
her  setded  hope  of  heaven.  To  the  latter  she  said,  '  I  am 
DOW  qnite  happy  —  as  happy  as  my  poor  frame  will  bear.' 

"  On  Monday  she  came  down  to  the  parlour  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  was  calm  in  spirit,  seeming  distressed  only  by  her 
increased  debility.  During  the  morning  she  conversed  for 
some  time  with  her  brother,  who  received  her  dying  wishes 
and  injunctions,  and  an  emphatic  expression  of  aflection,  which 
will  ever  sound  fresh  in  his  recollection,  as  if  heard  but  yester- 
day. In  the  afternoon,  she  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to 
finish  a  letter  to  her  young  friends  at  Newington.  For  this 
purpose  her  brother  supported  her  in  his  arms,  for  she  was 
uow  utterly  unable  to  sustain  herselE  Her  affectionate  eamest- 
Qess  to  express  to  them  her  deep  concern  for  their  highest 
interests,  cost  her  an  effort  Uiat  seemed  as  if  it  mu^  have 
hastened  her  dissolntion. 

"  In  the  evening  a  minister  called,  with  whom  she  conversed 
ft  shfHt  time  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  and  confirmed  faith ;  aiier- 
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wards  trltb  ber  mother,  in  temu  of  tnt«raiiiigl«d  aftclion, 
consolation,  and  hope. 

"  When  carried  up  stairs  on  IMboda;  ni^t,  she,  for  the 
first  time,  aUo»ed  her  sister  to  do  every  thug  for  ber.  Ste 
passed  the  ni^t  i]uietly,  but  in  die  monung  felt  herself  nn- 
aUe  to  rise  as  usual.  About  ten  o'clock  ber  brother  read  a 
psalm,  and  prayed  wUh  her.  Soon  afterwards  she  was  placed 
In  an  easy  chair  by  the  bed  side.  About  the  same  time  one 
of  her  brothers  arrived  from  London :  to  him  she  ^x^  with 
the  most  emphatic  earnestness,  professing  very  distincdy,  the 
groHOd  of  htir  own  h(^>e,  and  the  deep  sebse  she  then  had  of 
the  re^ty  and  importance  of  eternal  things.  Her  voice  wke 
now  deep  and  hollow,  her  eye  giazed>  and  the  dews  of  death 
were  on  her  features;  but  her  recoUecticMi  was  perfect,  and 
her  soul  full  offering.  While  thus  sitting  up,  and  surrounded 
by  her  family,  in  a  loud  but  interrupted  voice  she  said, 
'  lliough  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  Thou  art  with  me:  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me.' 

'*  Soon  afterwards  she  rqieated,  with  the  same  emphasis, 
the  verse  of  Dr.  Watts : 

*  Jesus,  to  tby  dear  feithful  hand 
My  naked  soul  I  trust ; 
And  ray  flesh  waits  for  tliy  command 
To  drop  into  tbe  dusL' 

repeating  widi  intense  fervour  the  words, 

'  Jesus,  to  thee*^my  naked  soul— 
My  naked  soul  I  trust.' 

**  Being  then  placed  in  bed,  all  withdrew  but  her  sister, 
with  whom  she  conversed  some  ttme,  giving  her  several  par- 
ticular directions  with  great  clearness.  She  then  requested 
that  every  thing  in  the  room  might  be  put  in  the  most  exact 
order.  After  this  she  lay  tranquilly  an  hour  <h-  two^  seeming 
to  suffer  only  from  the  laborious  heaving  of  the  chest ;  and 
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in  rq)Iy  to  a  questum  to  that  eSect^  said,  she  waa  *  quite  com- 
fortable.' 

"  In  (h,e  afternoon  she  observed  her  broths  to  be  writing  a 
letter :  she  inquired  to  whom :  being  told  it  was  to  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert, (who,  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  was  then  on  her  way  to  Ongar,) 
she  gare  her  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  ensuring  her  sis- 
ter's meeting  the  letter,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  hasten  ber  arrivaL 
She  had  just  before  said,  '  Well,  I  don't  think  now  I  shall 
see  Anne  agiun :  I  feel  I  am  dying  &st.' 

'<  From  this  time  she  did  not  again  speak  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood, but  seemed  sensible,  till  about  five  o'clock,  when  a 
change  took  place :  her  breathing  became  interrupted.  Still 
she  was  tranquil,  and  her  features  perfectly  placid.  At  half 
past  five  she  underwent  a  momentary  struggle,  and  ceased  to 
breathe." 
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No.  XIV. 
JOHN  GRAY,  M.D. 

I.ATE  FHTSICIAH  TO  HIS  MAJESTY'S  KATAl.  HOSPITAL 
AT  HA8LAR. 

I  HERE  are  men  whose  station  in  life  puts  it  in  their  power 
to  do  much  good,  and  whose  disposition  urges  them  to  make 
fall  use  of  that  power ;  yet  who  are  so  unobtrusive,  ^i«t  tbey 
make  little  noise  in  the  world.  Of  this  class  was  the  late  Dr. 
John  Gray. 

He  was  bom  at  Duase,  the  chief  town  of  Berwickshire,  in 
1768.  After  havmg  received  a  classical  education  under  old 
Cruikshank,  a  very  celebrated  provincial  teacher,  of  the  severe 
genus,  he  fixed  on  die  medical  as  his  profession  for  life.  He 
served  a  short  apprenticeship  with  his  &ther's  next  door  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  who,  as  is  usual  in  a  country 
towni  was  i^thecary,  accoucheur,  surgeon,  and  physician  in 
one.  Mr.  Murray  was,  however,  possessed  of  much  science 
as  well  as  experience,  and  was  eminently  successful  as  an 
apeniov.  He  was  very  pc^ular,  though  it  was  universally 
admitted  that  he  had  two  great  &ults ;  first,  he  was  very  food 
of  conversadon,  and  it  was  di£ScuIt  to  make  him  leave  it  to  fiy 
to  a  patient,  unless  he  thought  there  was  some  necessity  for 
his  presence;  but,  secondly,  what  was  still  worse,  he  avoided 
^ving  drugs  as  much  es  possible. 

In  this  sectmd  great  fault  with  the  country  folks  his  pupil 
imitated  him,  and  fortunately  persevered  in  it  to  the  last;  for- 
tunatdy,  at  least,  for  his  patients,  but,  in  a  worldly  point  <^ 
view,  unfortunately  for  himself. 

Having  attended  the  various  classes  in  the  univers!^  of 
Edinbui^  for  two  or  three  years,  be  1^  his  native  town  in 
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November,  1788,  for  London.  His  intention  was  to  go  into 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but  something  inter- 
vening to.  prevent  him  at  the  time,  he  became  assistant  to  Mr. 
Morris,  a  surgeon  in  Great  Marlborough  Street  'With  this 
gentleman  he  remiuned  till  1790,  wben.the  dispute  with  Spain 
about  Nootka  Sound  occurring  an  opportunity  offered  of 
getting  into  his  Majes^s  service,  we  believe,  through  the 
friendship  of  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr.  firoadwood,  the  well- 
known  piano-forte  maker,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  related. 
He  passed  an  examination  for  a  surgeon's  diploma  in  August, 
and  was  appointed  surgeon's  assistant  to  the  Proserpine  frigate, 
th«i  fitting  out  at  D^tfiird  for  the  Weat  Indies, 

At  Portsmouth  he  unhickjly  became  entangled  as  a  seoond 
to  a  friend  in  a  duel  between  two  of  the  officers ;  but  the 
quarrel,  sAer  an  eschaage  of  shots,  was  happily  accon>- 
modated,  without  any  mischief  having  been  done  (m  either 
side. 

The  Proserpine  formed  part  <^  the  sqtiadron  under  Admw 
ral  Cornish,  which  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  in  October. 
She  remained  there  till  March,  1791,  when  she  returned  to 
Eogboid.  Mr.  Gray  was  then  appointed  to  the  Aquilon  fri- 
gate, commanded  by  the  Honourable  Captain  Stopford,  which 
stuled  fer  Gibraltar.  A  cruise  i^  the  Mediterranean  gave 
him  the 'Opportunity  of  visiting  Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  N^les, 
PttlAmo,  O^liari,  Tankers,  Sallee,  Mogedore,  &c  His 
Diary  <!onlaras  deeoriptive  notices  of  these  places.  The  memo> 
randums  of  his  visit  to  Pompeii  are  very  Interesting;  but  as 
this  recovered  cil^  is  now  mudi  more  generally  known  than  it 
was  then,  we  refrain  from  givh^  them.  A  little  before  they 
arrived  at  Mogedore,  some  of  our  couatrymen  had  a  narrow 
esce{)e.  The  reigning  empenu'  had  sent  the  governed  an 
order  for  «xty  European  heads,  as  he  found  the  Europoins 
inclined  to  favour  the  emperor  who  had  set  up  in  opposition 
to  him.  Many  British  subjects  were  Indnded  in  this  pro- 
scription. But  fortunately  the  wretch  happening  to  die  of  his 
wonnds,  another  messenger  arrived  in  tinis  to  prevent  the 
exeontion  of  the  bloody  mandate. 
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Mr.  Gray  remained  in  die  Aquilon  on  tbe  Gibraltar  station 
until  February,  179S,  when  he  was  ^pointed  firat  mate  of 
tbe  Romney,  Rear  Admiral  Goodall.  Nevs  having  arrived 
of  our  declaring  war  against  France,  the  Romney  and  the 
other  vessels  were  employed  in  crubing  at  tite  mouth  of  the 
gut  for  French  vessels,  and  they  c^tured  a  great  many  St 
Domingo  and  other  West  Indiamen. 

In  May,  several  ships  of  I.ord  Hood's  fleet  arrived  at 
Gibraltar.  Their  crews  having  b^en  lately  gotten  togetha^ 
by  impressing  men  of  all  descriptions,  were  in  a  very  sickly 
state.  Mr.  Gray  was  ordered  to  assist  Br.  Banes,  surgeon  c^ 
Gibraltar  Hospital.  Ilie  complunts  were  chiefly  fevera. 
There  were  some  deaths ;  but,  in  general,  though  tedious, 
the  disorders  terminated  bvourably. 

Admiral  Goodall  having  changed  his  flag  into  the  Princess 
R<^al,  Mr.  Gray  was  appointed  first  assistant.  Lord  Hood 
arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the  Victory  on  the  fiOth  of  June;  and 
on  the  27th,  the  fleet  sailed  for  Toulon.  Mr.  Gray,  in  endea- 
vouring to  make  his  padents  well,  had  made  himself  ill. 
Though  much  indisposed,  he  was  sent  for  on  board,  where  he 
lay  tor  three  weeks  in  a  most  dangerous  state  irom  a  bnming 
fever.  Mr.  Bond,  the  surgeon,  had  very  slender  hopes  of 
him,  and  told  him  afterwards  the  heat  of  his  skin  was  so 
excessive,  that  feeling  his  pulse  bad  an  e&pt  on  the  finger 
like  that  produced  by  touching  a  hot  wire. 

On  the  2Sd  of  August,  as  they  lay  (^  Toulon,  a  lai^  boat 
came  into  the  fleet,  with  proposals  from  the  enemy.  All  was 
prepared.  On  the  28th,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  seventeen  sail 
of  the  line  hove  in  sight.  Tbe  soldiers  and  marines  were 
placed  on  board  certain  ships  and  landed. 

"  On  the  29th,"  Mr.  Gray  says  in  his  Diary,  "fresh 
breezes  and  fine  weather.  At  half-past  three,  heard  a  gun  in 
the  N.E.  by  N.  Saw  several  fiilse  fires  and  rockets  bearit^ 
N.K,  where  the  ships  that  landed  the  troops  were.  Sixteen 
sail  of  th^  line  and  the  Spanish  fleet  in  company  working  into 
tbe  harbour  of  Toulon.  The  two  fleets  anchored  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  road.     It  was  truly  a  fine  and  an  extraordinary 
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sighL  It  was  also  gratifying  to  a  Brifaxi  to  behold  the  British 
and  Spanish  Beets  in  conjunction  working  into  the  sectmd  har- 
bour of  the  eldest  son  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  In  all  there 
were  abont  seventy  ships  of  the  line." 

Oilr  troops  were  soon  assuled  by  the  revolutienary  array, 
roused  to  a  pitch  of  madness  at  what  they  considered  the 
treachery  of  the  Toulonese.*  Mr.  Bond,  the  surgeon,  being 
^pointed  to  the  marine  hospital,  Mr.  Gray  had  the  charge  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  Princess  RoyaL  She  was 
almost  in  constant  action  for  about  six  we^s  with  some  very 
active  French  batteries  on  shore ;  and  was  latterly  in  daog<tt 
of  being  burnt,  for  tfaey  began  to  fire  red-hot  shot.  She  suf- 
fered also  &om  the  bursting  of  two  of  her  own  thirty-two 
pounders  CD  the  22d  of  October,  which  killed  five  end  wounded 
.  thirty-one  men,  with  two  lieutenants.  Among  the  killed  was 
one  Michael  Hayley.  This  poor  fellow  had  been  rendered  so 
nervous  by  the  tremendous  scenes  in  which  he  was  employed, 
diat  he  was  sent  on  board  the  Princess  Royal  as  an  invalid, 
quite  paralysed  by  terror.  Mr.  Gray  humanely  placed  him 
in  a  part  of  the  vessel  the  most  free  from  danger  irom  the 
enemy ;  but  he  had  been  only  a  few  hours  on  board,  when  a 
very  minute  splinter  from  one  of  the  guns  which  hurst,  pene- 
trated the  brain,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

The  number  of  wounded  increasing  daily,  Mr.  Gray  was 
appointed  an  assistant-surgeon  to  the  hospital  at  Toulon. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  amiable  Dr.  Harness, 

*  Mr.  Onj,  [n  hb  XXarj,  meotioiii  ■  cbu«cteiutie«l  f''^y^fJ^^  of  ■  Britiih 
mQot.  a  partj  of  our  traopi,  uuiled  b;  some  ujlon,  nude  ■  lottie  in  the 
middle  of  the  nlgbt  troat  Fort  Malque,  to  dettto;  a  better?  wtdch  wiDO^  tfaa 
fbrt  gr—llj.  TlwT  nitxceded  in  ipikiag  iodm  of  Iba  cmaaa  ud  mortwi,  and 
diey  would  hkTe  acbieTed  the  whole  witiiaut  loai,  but  for  the  Iblly  of  J«iA.  lb* 
nigfat  wai  Te7  du-k,  ud  ihej  were  enjoined  ibe  itricleit  nlenee,  Ailbeymond 
forwerd  the  French  piquette,  bearing  the  lound  of  ftet,  called  ont  "  Qtdvitf" 
TbB  detwhmenl  balled,  and  all  wai  huib.  It  moved  on  again  i  ■■  Qidvntt" 
WW  npealad;  and  again  it  halted.  Once  mora  it  moired  oo,  and  once  idoi* 
"  Qm  (*w  f "  wai  aiked.  Jack  could  bear  ihli  impaninenca  no  longer ;  and,  la 
hi>  thoug^itleM  bomour,  fbrgattiDg  iIm  Mrict  ordn  for  ukDce,  called  out  in 
TKwni,  w  Aik  mj  itero,  jou  lubber."  Upon  Ihii  the  dtUcjunent  wat  Brtd 
upon,  and  bad  ten  meo  killed  and  aereral  wounded.    Jade  wai  ■eTereljpnnialied 
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Director  and  Iliyw^an-General  to  the  hospital,  who  proved 
B  wartn  friend  to  him  tfarongfa  life.  He  waa  aent  to  that  im- 
portant post,  Fort  Mulgrave,  which  oommaiided  the  roadstead 
of  Toulon. 

Among  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  he  had  here  one  almost 
miraculous.  As  the  officers  were  at  breakfiist,  one  of  thelar^st 
shells  fell  at  the  mess-room  door.  Tlie  sentinel  hod  made  the 
signal  of  danger.  Every  one  hastened  to  a  place  of  safe^  but 
Mr.  Gray,  who  had  not  perceived  the  signal ;  and  the  first 
notice  be  had  of  his  danger,  wds  a  sudden,  darkening  of  the  air 
over  his  head.  Looking  up,  he  perc^ved  the  shell  falling,  as  it 
were, directlynpon him.  Hewasjustthinkingofthrowing him- 
self down,  when  it  struck  the  ground,  only  ten  or  twelve  yards 
&om  him,  with  a  horrible  concussion  and  noise,  and  burst  in- 
stantaneously to  pieces.  It  killed  a  Sardinian,  and  took  off 
on  arm  of  one  of  the  Royals ;  but  though  so  near,  and 
standing,  Mr.  Gray  escaped  urtouAod.  When  the  smdce 
cleared  away,  on  perceiving  be  was  unhurt,  he  was  saluted 
with  a  loud  laugh  from  his  friend.  Captain  Duncan  of  the 
artillery,  one  of  the  bravest  of  all  brave  men. 

It  was  here  Buonaparte  first  distinguished  himself.  Lyons 
bdng  now  taken  by  the  Revolutionists,  and  their  army  then 
set  free,  their  numbers  before  the  forts  that  protected  Toulon 
increased  duly,  and  their  attacks  were  incessant  Our  troops 
behaved  in  the  most  gallant  manner ;  but  they  were  too  few ; 
and  die  Spaniards  were  distinguished  only  by  their  hatred  of 
the  French,  and  th^r  solicitude  not  to  be  hurt  by  them.  Mr. 
Gray  says,  "  I  was  relieved  by  Mr.  Vanc^  one  of  tlie  assist- 
ants to  the  hospital,  on  the  27tb  of  November,  «fier  having 
been  employed  in  this  place  twenty-one  days,  and  never 
having  taken  my  clothes  off  during  the  whole  time ;  obliged  to 
lie  constantly  in-  the  wet;  in  continual  alarm  of  the  enemy's  at- 
tempting to  storm ;  and  during  the  period  I  was  very  unwell." 

He  was  out  in  the  sortie  on  the  30th,  in  which  General 
(^Hani  was  wounded  aud  taken  prisoner,  m  consequence  of 
the  rash  bravery  of  our  troops  in  chasing  the  enemy  too  fitr, 
ahei   taking  the 'fort,  which  was  the  object  of  tlie  sortie. 
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Mr.  (^ray  mtiotions  a  fact,  which  shows  there  was  sooiethiB^ 
resembling  humanity  eVen  among  the  intoxicated  revolution- 
ary truscreantN.  On  (>ur  troops  retreating,  as  he  was  dress- 
ing the  wounded  in  the  field,  while  a  soldier  attended  him 
carryiug  the  bandages,  the  French  passed  without  meddling 
with  them.  He  adds,  "  This  being  St.  Andrew's  day^  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Scotch  intended  to  have  dined  together 
at  the  Lion  d'Or ;  but  it  proved  a  day  of  mourning  to  tdl. 
I  observed  many  partJes  of  men  without  officers,  they  being 
either  killed  or  wounded." 

At  lei^tb  on  the  17th  of  December,  Fort  Mulgrav^ 
which  commanded  the  harbour,  being  carried  by  superior 
numbers  after  a  brave  resistance,  and  the  heights  of  Faron 
b^ng  occupied  by  the  enemy,  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
in  which  it  was  determiaed  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  bum  the 
shipping  and  arsenal.  Mr.  Gray's  conduct  on  that  tre- 
mendous occasion  was  noble,  and  deserves  recording;  Tlie 
following  is  an  extract  from  his  Diary. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  the  day  of  evacuation,  on 
going  to  the  quay,  I  found  every  thing  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  confusion.  Tbe  place  was  quite  filled  up  with  the 
inhabitants  of  all  descriptions,  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
their  clothing  and  funiiture.  Their  objea  was  to  get  boats  to 
carry  them  on  board  the  ships,  but  in  yain.  No  boats  dared 
now  to  come  near ;  for,  in  a  moment,  they  would  have  been 
filled  with  such  crowds  of  peiyile  as  would  have  sunk  them.  1 
saw  a  vast  number  of  dead  bodies  floating  in  the  water.  A 
great  many  of  these  I  observed  to  be  Spanish  soldiers,  who,  in 
rushing  towards  the  boats  to  sav£  themselves,  as  if  the  enemy 
were  at  their  heels,  were  drowned.  I  noticed  their  officers 
thrusting  the  men  into  theVater,  the  boats  being  overfilled. 

"  I  waited  on  Admiral  Goodall,  and  acquainted  him  with 
what  I  had  learnt.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  Lord  Hood's 
having  gone  off  in  the  night.  He,  Mr.  Noble,  tbe  Secretary, 
and  Mons.  Benoltier,  got  away  about  10  o'clock, 

*'  I  now  went  to  the  hospital  to  assist  in  getting  off  our 
wounded,  and  thea  was  busily  employed  in  saving  as  many 
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of  the  inl>BltitaiHs  as  I  possibly  coukL  \  thick  ft  more  la-: 
mentable  sight,  was  never  seen.  Above  twenty  tbeusand 
peppl^  crowding  the  shore  in  all  the  agonies  of  despair,  tear- 
ing their  hdr,  and  uttering  the  most  piteous  cries.  Tha. 
ships  at  lei^h  were  crowded,  and  no  boats  durst  gf^oacb 
the  land.  Their  savage  enemies  were  constantly  throwing 
shells  into  Uie  town,  and  were  every  moment  expected  to 
scale  the.  walls,  when  it  was  known  thaC  a  general  massacre 
woiUd  take  place.  Such  a  scene  of  misery,  I  trust*  I  shall 
never  see  again. 

"  About  baljf-past  three,  I  had  effected  all  that  was -in  my 
power ;  but  it  was  not  till  six  in  the  evening  that  I  got  swt^. 
They  fired  at  our  boat  in  coming  off  from  L'Aigulette  and 
Balaquier, 

"  About  ten  in  the  evening^  we  saw  a  fire  commence  in  the 
arsepat,  and  amidst  the  shipping.  Sir  Sydney  Smith  had  the 
conducting  of  this  .affair,  which  deprived  the  French  Re- 
public of  half  its  naval  force.  All  our  troops  had  evacuated 
the  outrports,  with  the  exceptitn  of  Fort  Lb  Malque,  and 
were  ready  for  embarkation,  as  socm  as  this  terrible  work  was 
completed.  The  conflagration  spread  rapidly  amongst  the 
men  of  war,  and  at  last  became  general.  The  atmosphere 
was  as  bright  as  at  noon-day;  I  could  plainly  discern  ihe 
enemy  busily  employed  at  the  work  of  destaruclion,  in  thaw- 
ing shot  and  shell  into  the  town.  Toadd  to  the  catastrophe, 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  received  orders  to  sink  two  powder 
ships  I  (which  contained  above  two  thousand  barrels  of  gun" 
powder,)  in  Uieir  hurry  snd  confusion  set  fire  to  them ;  and 
the  explosion  sunk  several  of  our  boats  with  their  crews. 
The  scene  was  awfully  sublime,  and  at  the  same  Ume  most 
afBiciing.  Whenever  there  was  a  req)ite  fi«m  the  noise  of 
ardUery,  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  screams  and  cries  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  although  the  Princess  Royal  was  above 
a  mile  from  the  town." 

In  March,   1.794',  Mr.  Gray  was  appointed  by  XA>rd  Hood' 

surgeon  of  the  Gorgon,  a  forty-feur  gun   frigate,    Captain 

Wallis;  but  he  was  ordered  to  ofliciatc  as  surgeon  to  the 
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foTCaa  on  ihore  at  the  siege  of  Bastia,  the  capital  of  Cankatf 
and  acted  with  Captain  Horatio  Nelson  of  the  Agamenuian, 
who  was  sent  on  shore  with  three  hundred  seNnen.  It  was 
here  he  became  acquainted  with  this  most  illustrious  <rf'  sailors, 
who  ever  afterwards  showed  himself  bis  warm  friend.  Mr. 
Gray  used  to  tslie  much  pleasure,  even  in  lus  last  illness, 
in  recounting  some  friendly  bickerings  which  he  had  with 
Captain  Nelson ;  who  was  always  very  anxious,  when  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise,  and  somewhat  irritaUe.  The  first 
five  or  six  days  the  besieged  harassed  them  a  good  deal  by 
diFowing  shot  and  shells  into  their  encampm^it  One  night 
they  were  particularly  lively ;  and  Mr.  Gray  finding  he  could 
not  sleep,  thought  he  mi^t  as  well  go  forward  to  our  bat- 
teries to  see  what  was  the  efiect  of  all  this  bustle  and  wnse. 
He  found  Ci^itain  Nelson  busily  employed  in  directing  iriio, 
quite  surprised  to  see  him,  told  him  he  bad  no  right  to  be 
there ;  for  "  that  was  tlie  place  of  danger,  and  ^propriated 
for  fighters,  not  for  doctors."  The  sui^eon  demurred,  but 
the  C^tain  at  last  peremptorily  denred  bim  to  retire.  He 
obeyed,  but  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  instead  of  returning 
to  the  encampment,  sat  down  a  little  way  ofl^  and  fell  &st 
asleep  on  the  cold  ground.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  he 
had  caught  a  most  severe  rheumatisro,  which  for  some  time 
deprived  him  almost  of  the  power  of  moving,  as  the  puniq^- 
roent  for  his  curiosity  and  refractorineqs. 

Bastia  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  seven  or  eij^t  weeks ;  end 
with  a  natural  partiahty  for  the  navy,  Mr.  Gray  takes  care  to 
say  in  his  Diary,  that  though  the  army  appeared  on  the  heights 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  capitulation,  the  glory  of  the  capture 
of  BasUa  renuuned  with  the  naval  force. 

In  this  isle  of  the  genuine  assassin  from  revenge,  Mr.  Gray 
very  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  On  coming  ashore  one 
day,  he  had  employed  a  native  to  carry  bis  luggage.  Hie 
Corsican  asked  treble  the  amount  of  what  Mr.  Gray  thought 
a  fair  charge  for  the  trouble.  Foi^etting  where  he  was,  be 
expressed  himself  indignantly  at  the  extortion,  and  rashly 
nised  a  switcb-cane  which  he  bad  in  his  hand,  but  without 
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dw  least  intention  to  use  it.  The  eyes  of  the  fellow  instantly 
flashed  fire,  and  he  MMned  ^sposed  to  strike  in  a  very  £$• 
ferent  way ;  but  some  of  the  people  of  the  hotel  being  by,  be 
confined  himself  to  fbrious  words,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house 
threatening  he  would  be  revenged.  Mr.  Gray  saw  his  danger, 
and  the  people  of  the  hotel  were  most  seriously  alarmed  for 
him,  and  not  without  reason ;  for  before  he  could  get  away, 
the  miscreant  returned  with  some  ruffioo-Iike  associates.  The 
door  was  bolted,  and  the  lower  windows  made  secure.  The 
wretches,  however,  were  preparing  to  break  into  the  houses 
when  fintunately  two  of  our  sailors  made  their  ^pearance  in 
the  street  Mr.  (Vay  bedcooed  to  them  from  a  window.  At 
th«r  i^proach  the  cowardly  ruffians  slunk  off,  and  Mr. 
Gray  walked  down  to  the  shore  between  his  guards ;  and  in 
gcni^  saw  the  ruffians  skulking  in  the  streets,  as  if  still  watch- 
ing for  on  opportuni^  to  inflict  the  blow  without  danger. 

In  sailing  to  Calvi,  the  Do^ihin  being  heavily  laden  with 
shot  and  shells  for  the  siege,  got  embayed  in  a  strong  gale,  and 
was  forced  to  come  to  an  anchor,  where  the  ancboragewas  very 
rocky  and  rat  the  cables,  close  by  hmd,  high  and  perfectly 
inaccessible ;  so  that  had  the  ship  gone  on  abore  not  a  soul 
would  have  escaped.  But  Mr.  Gray  says,  **  luckily  for  the 
ship  and  for  us,  the  undertow  kept  o£F  all  stnun  from  the 
caUe,  and  thus  saved  OS.  On  getting  up  our  anchor,  we  found 
the  cable  nearly  worn  through,  just  han^g  by  a  sin^e 
strand." 

In  his  Diary  is  the  following  notice  of  the  acddent  by 
which  the  immortal  Nelson  lost  an  eye  at  the  si^^  of 
Cidvi.  July  17 — S6.  On  our  arrival  here,  cannonading 
still  ctmdnuing  very  briskly.  Whilst  Captain  Nelson  was 
looking  through  a  spy-^oss  at  tlie  enemy,  a  ball  struck  a  sand 
bag  near  him,  and  threw  a  great  quantity  of  sand  over  the 
&ce  and  into  his  eyes.  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Jeffers<»i  to  see 
him.  Found  a  good  deal  <^  inflammation,  but  he  was  so 
soUcitous  to  return  to  the  batteries,  that  it  was  inqiossiUe  to 
confine  him  to  his  chamber." 

"*    ^  CaX")i^Ic 
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Among  the  numberless  amputations  which  Mr.  Oray  pa-- 
fi>nn^  during  this  fighting  period,  we  find  the  following: 
*<  Obliged  to  perfoFm  amputation  of  the  thigh  on  Williaro 
SSlverlodc.  He  had  previously  lost  his  leg  in  Bsstia  hosjHta), 
but  was  sent  on  board  the  Dolphin,  on  account  of  the  hos- 
pital gangrene  which  had  seized  the  stump.  He  bore  the 
aecond  amputa^on  very  well,  was  cured,  and  sent  home  in  the 
C^seur."  Mr.  Gray  has  often  said,  Ihat  the  firmness  with 
which  British  sailors,  in  particular,  bore  these  operations,  was 
aurprising,  for  even  a  moan  seldom  escaped  them. 

The  Do^hin,  being  an  hospital-ship,  Mr.  Gray  had  abun- 
dance of  employment  with  the  sick  and  woiinded  received 
from  the  various  ships.  This  vessel  being  ordered  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  to  bring  the  Honourable  Frederick  North  to  Cor- 
nea, to  which  he  had  been  ^pointed  secretary,  Mr.  Gray 
and  a  party  of  officers  took  the  opportuni^  of  visiting  Rom& 
At  their  very  entrance  into  "  the  eternal  city,"  one  of  the  party 
committed  a  trespass,  which  in  other  days  would  have  been 
considered  impious  treason,  and  might  have  proved  l^al  to 
the  whole.  Hiey  had  traveled  all  night  in  a  coach  and  four, 
and  reached  Rinne  (about  forty-five  miles  off)  very  much  dis- 
posed to  have  break&st.  To  their  great  annoyance,  however, 
they  Were  sb^t,  and  obliged  to  go  to  the  Dogana  to  have 
iheit'  baggage  searched  again,  though  it  had  been  inspected 
at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  the  Pope's  seal  wttfathat<^the'custom- 
house  aiGxed  to  it.  Under  the  guard  of  a  soldier  they 
wuted  nearly  an  hour,  and  no  searcher  making  his  appear- 
ance, for  it  was  early.  Obtain  R.  lost  all  patience,  ahd 
growing  desperate  for  breakfoat,  he  took  off  the  seal,  stamped 

on  it,  and  d d  the  Pope,  and  all  his  regulations.      T1>e 

guard  was  so  astonished  and  horrified  at  this  treatment  of  his 
Holiness's  arms,  that  he  turned  away,  exclaiming,  O  Dio  !  O 
Djo!  andate  via,  andate  via.  They  instantly  made  use  of 
the  licence,  took  their  baggage  without  being  searched,  and 
^eai  about  their  business. 

The  Inglesi  were  at  this  time  quite  idolized  at  Rome,  and 
had  almost  permission  to  do  what  they  liked.     For,  though 
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heretics,  they  were  considered  the  general  protectors  ogamst 
the  atheists,  plunderers,  and  murderers  of  France.  Mr.  Gray 
was  afterwards  informed,  that  when  a  representation  was 
made  to  the  Pope  of  this  outrage  done  to  his  arms  at  the  veiy 
entry  into  his  own  city  by  a<  British  sea-captain,  almost  mad 
for  break&st,  his  Holiness  laughed  very  heartily. 

Mr.  Gray  remained  in  the  Dolphin  *  until  February,  1797, 
and  during  Uiat  period,  so  full  of  the  changes  of  fortune  in 
war,  was  actively  employed.  It  being  determined  to  evacuate 
Elba,  and  carry  the  garrison  to  Lisbon,  the  Dolphin  sailed 
on  the  29tb  of  January,  with  the  ships  under  Commfxiore 
Nelson  for  that  city.  Having  passed  the  gut  of  Gibraltar  on 
the  lOtb  of  February,  they  next  day  saw  the  Spanish  fleet, 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  oiT  Cadiz.  They  joined  Ad- 
miral Sir  John  Jervis,  who  had  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  the  day 
foUowing,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  gave  him  the  inform- 
ation of  the  Spaniards  being  so  near.  Resolving  to  hazard  a 
battle,  though  the  enemy  was  double  his  number,  he  imme- 
diately dispatched  Uie  Dolphin  for  Lisbon  to  prepare  an  hos- 
pital for  the  wounded. 

Sir  John  appointed  Mr.  Gray  surgeon  of  the  naval  hospital 
at  Lisbon.  In  the  building  a^^rc^riated  for  an  hospital,  he 
found  a  few  sick  very  badly  attended,  being  placed  under  the 
care  of  an  old  Portuguese  epothecary.  As  it  did  not  contain 
room  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  patientsj  the 
Admiral  permitted  another  large  building  at  Almsda  to  be 
prepared  for  the  wounded.  This  was  utuated  on  an  eminence 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  with  a  vine- 
yard and  three  beautiful  gardens,  and  commanding  a  lidi  and 
deljgbtiiil  view,  which  has  been  celebrated  by  the  poet 
Mickle,  in  his  Ahnada  Hill.  The  wounded  received  after 
the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  were  numerous,  and  mnny  amput- 
ations were  necessary ;  but,  in  general,  the  patients  did  very 
weU. 

*  Ibe  Dotpbin  wai  verj  Dearly  burnt  at  San  Fioreoio,  oil  the  12lh  of  Apn\, 
1796,  altwig  wi(b  the  C>  Ii«,  to  whicb,  wlwu  un  Baioea,  «lic  wu  "  liinginK  with 
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Mr.  Gray  icmained  in  charge  of  this  fine  hospital  for  about 
dghteen  months,  when  he  was  ^pointed'  by  his  Iriend,  the 
Eari  Sl  Vincent,  to  the  naTal  hospital  at  Gibraltar,  and 
suled  from  the  Taf^s  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  1 79S, 
in  bis  old  ship  the  Dolphin.  lit  stf^ped  a  very  short  time 
at  Gibraltar;  for  Minorca  havbg  yielded  to  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  he  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  naval  hospital 
there.  This  was  a  large  edifice,  formerly  erected  by  the 
English,  in  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  harbcnir  of  Port 
Mahon,  consbting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  It  was  capable 
of  receiving  about  four  hundred  end  eighty  patients,  and  its 
acocHnmodaUons  were  excellent. 

He  remained  snigeon  of  diis  hospital  till  the  peace,  or 
rather  truce,  of  Amiens.  During  these  four  years  he  received 
a  great  number  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  and  marines,  as 
there  was  a  very  large  fleet  employed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
while  there  was  very  active  warfiiFe  carried  on  along  the  coast 
of  Italy,  besides  the  blockade  of  Malta,  and  the  Egypt  expe- 
dition. 

Mr.  Gray  returned  to  England  in  August,  1802,  after  an 
absence  of  eleven  years ;  and  paid  a  visit  to  his  lather  and  his 
nadve  town.  He  passed  the  winter  in  Edinburgh,  attending 
the  various  medical  classes,  m  order  to  ascertmn  what  was 
new  in  theory  or  practice,  as  well  as  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
Doctor's  degree.  Here  he  met  with  Lord  Ck)cbrane,  and 
Mr.  Gardiner,  surgeon  of  Gibraltar  hospital.  Hey  dined 
at  one  another's  houses  by  turns ;  and  thus  passed  tbeir  time 
very  pleasantly.  Of  the  innoccaKe  of  ^e  former  brave  and 
able,  but  unmanageable  sailor,  as  to  the  gambling  frand,  of 
which  a  jury  afterwards  pronounced  him  guil^,  Mr.  Gray 
seised  every  opportuni^  to  declare,  that,  from  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  him,  he  never  entertained  the  slightest  doubt- 
War  having  been  declared  agtun,  in  May,  1803,  Mr.  Gray 
returned  to  London ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  naval  hospital  at  Malta.  In  May,  1804,  Dr. 
Snipe  and  he  sailed  from  thence  to  Messina,  and,  on  the  part 
of  Government,  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  merchant,  by  the 
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terms  of  which  he  was  to  supply  thirtjr  thousand  gallons  of 
lemon  juice  (that  bad  now  ctnne  into  general  use  on  board 
our  ships),  at  the  very  low  rate  of  one  shilling  per  gaUoo, 
En|^h  measure  including  a  gallon  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  to  every  ten  gallons  c^  juice.  The  merchant  was  also 
to  supply  the  casks,  and  pay  the  ireight  to  Malta.  . 

Mr.  Gray  remained  in  that  island  until  August,  1804.  His 
Diary,  as  usual,  contains  some  interesting  notices  of  the  pe<^le 
and  scenery  around  him.  Finding  his  health  in  a  dediniog 
stale,  from  such  long  and  severe  service  in  these  hot  climates, 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Nelson  requesting  permissimi  to  return  to 
England.  His  Lordship  granted  it,  but  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly. Having  given  up  the  charge  of  the  hospital  to  Mr. 
Allen,  he  sailed  for  Trieste  in  His  Majesty's  ship  tlie  Bittern, 
C^itain  Coibet,  of  whose  kindness  to  him  m  his  invalid  state, 
as  well  as  his  conduct  in  managing  his  ship,  he  writes  in  the 
highest  terms. 

His  ol^ect  was  to  try  the  eflects  of  a  land  tour  in  the  resto- 
ration of  his  health.  At  Trieste  he  met  with  Mr.  Baldwin* 
the  Egyptian  consul,  and  Sir  John  Stepnqr,  who  had  been 
formerly  our  ambassador  at  Dresden,  and  at  Beriln.  He 
accmnpanied  Sir  John,  who  was  also  on  invalid,  in  a  little 
tour  to  Fiume  in  Croatia,  situated  hi  a  wild  romantic  country. 
From  thence  they  visited  the  celebrated  new  road,  which  the 
Austrians  were  making  in  this  neighbourhood  into'  Hungary ; 
and  they  dined  &  la  mode  mUitaire  with  General  Baron  Vas- 
covitch,  his  lady,  and  a  number  of  military  officers,  chiefly 
engineers,  in  a  tent  pitched  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  pine  and 
beech  trees  of  en  amazbg  hdght,  and  spent  a  very  agreeable 
day.  They  then  hired  a  large  boat  to  go  to  Pola  in  Istria,  to 
see  the  amphitheatre.  But  the  wind  was  contrary,  and  so 
strong,  that  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away  for  Port  Fianone, 
a  poor  miserable  place.  From  thence  they  sailed  to  Qimezza. 
They  went  to  the  parsonage  house,  and  were  most  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  arciprete,  of  whom  Mr.  Gray  says,  "  he  is 
one  of  the  kindest  men  I  ever  met  with.  He  is  an  honour  to 
the  priesthood,  and  to  human  nature."  ^  t 
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Next  day  they  and  their  g^endly  host,  with  several  servants, 
set  oJf  for  Pola  (about  fourteen  miles  distant)  all  armed.  FtH', 
"  strange  to  tell,"  says  Mr.  Gray,  *'  only  three  years  ago,  be- 
fore Venice  and  its  territories  were  placed  nnder  the  protefv 
tion  of  the  Emperor  <^  Germany,  this  distance  of  fourteen 
miles  Could  not  be  undertaken,  with  any  d^ree  of  safety, 
without  a  lai^  guard  from  the  Venetian  goTemment  A 
great  number  of  banditti  from  the  Venetian  slates  infested 
the  province  of  Istria,  and  even  ravaged  Carinthia  and  Croatia, 
and  then  returned  with  their  spoils.  A  hundred  of  these  mur- 
derous ruffians  were  taken  up  about  a  year  ago,  and  many  of 
them  suffered  the  merited  punishmmt  at  Venice."  —  **  The 
harbour  of  Pola,"  he  proceeds,  **  b  very  commodious,  and 
capable  of  holding  a  large  navy,  secure  from  every  wind.  — 
The  amphitheatre  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  ancient  ones  that 
at  present  exist.  It  is  almost  entire,  and  equals  in  beauty  and 
architecture  the  coliseum  at  Rome,  and  the  amphitheatre  at 
Verona.  It  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Augustus, 
«s  having  been  erected  by  him,  (cap.  39.)  There  are  feur 
contraforts  to  strengthen  the  building,  and  made  to  serve  as 
apartments  for  the  emperor,  the  ediles,  and  the  consuls ;  and 
the  vestal,  whom  Pliny  takes  notice  of,  as  also  Suetonius. 
The  building  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  it  is  capable  of  holding 
20,000  persons.  The  dimensions,  as  measured  by  two  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  (Mr.  James  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Rivet,) 
sent  from  Port  Mahon  in  1 770,  were,  length  *26  feet,  breadth 
3S5,  and  height  100." 

Tile  party  returned  to  Trieste,  visited  Venice,  and  passed 
through  Padua,  to  Vicenza.  Having  resided  for  about  two 
months  on  the  beautiful  hill,  Monte  Berico,  half  a  mile  frxun 
that  handsome  and  well-built  city,  Mr.  Gray  set  off,  on  the 
97th  of  Januaiy,  1805,  for  Vienna,  which  he  entered  on  the 
21st  of  February ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  he  set  out  for 
Prague:  from  thence  to  Dresden,  Serlin,  Hambui^,  and 
Husum  in  Denmark.  On  the  7th  of  April  he  sailed  for 
England,  and  on  the  I2th  he  arrived  in  London,  very  much 
improved  in  health  from  his  tour. 
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His  friend.  Dr.  Snipe,  physician  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
had  come  home  in  a  Tery  weak  state  (being  consumptive), 
and  died  in  August.  This  event  created  a  vacancy  in  that 
high  and  responsible  office.  A  few  weeks  alterf  Lord  Nelson, 
having  pursued  tlie  French  fleet  under  Villeneuve  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  back,  came  to  London.  He  met  Mr.  Gray 
in  St  James's  Street,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Admiral^. 
"  O,  Gray,"  said  his  Lordship,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  it 
is  just  you  whom  I  wanted  to  see.  Will  you  go  with  me, 
and  be  my  physician  T"  '*  With  all  my  heart,  my  Lord," 
said  Mr.  Gray.  "  Well,  come  with  me  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  it  shall  be  done ;  for  the  medical  folks.  Harness,  and  all 
the  rest,  you  know,  are  your  friends." 

As  they  walked  down  tlie  street  together,  his  Lordship  was 
recognised,  and  almost  every  body  they  met  took  off  the  hat; 
and  thc^e  of  the  lower  ranks  made  way  for  him,  by  going  off 
the  fi)ot-pavement  into  the  carriage-way.  "This  homage  evi- 
dently affected  his  Lordship.  A  tear  stood  in  each  eye; 
and  he  said,  "  Gray,  what  do  they  mean  by  this  ?  You  know 
I  have  Dot  met  with  the  French."  f  "  Yes,  my  Lord,"  stud 
Mr.  Gray ;  *'  but  they  know  that  you  have  met  with  them 
before  and  th^  have  no  dbubt  but  that  you  will  meet  widi 
them  agun." 

His  Lordship's  influence  was  too  powerful,  and  Mr.  Gray's 
services  were  too  well  known,  to  admit  of  any  demur.  On 
the  9th  of  September  he  received  his  appointment  from  the 
Admiralty,  as  Physician  to  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  and 
Inspector  of  all  the  Naval  Hospitals  within  the  limits  of  that 
command.* 

*  Lord  Ncbon  bad  an  IdYindble  diilike  to  mcdirine.  Dr.  Gray  could  ncnr 
get  bim  to  take  anj  but  a  little  ctlicr.  He  wa*  at  preicDt  far  from  *elL  His 
aoikiy  to  catch  llw  French  had  exasperated  all  his  ailmcDl)!,  and  rendered  him 
quite  ftreriih.  Ijuly  Hamilton  wanted  Dr.  Crij  to  prescribe  for  bitn.  ■•  No, 
DO,"  nid  be,  "  it  ii  of  no  UK :  Gray  [far  be  would  never  call  him  Doctor)  knowi 
I  nenr  take  phjruc."  * 

Thia  being  pmajsed,  tlie  fallowing  fact  will  show  TGu'iJi'gOal -nature :  —  Dr. 
Sn^,  the  pndeceasor  of  Dr.  tirsy,  waa  a  polite  mq^  ,  but  bii  polilenesB  hid  a 
little  of  tbe  fonnality  of  the  old  tcbool  in  it.  Hit  LionUhip,  ai  we  hsTC  noticed, 
was  »ery  irntobla  when  any  thing  important  waa  going  on.     TTw  Jicnch  ^ea 
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Dr.  Gray  (for  he  now  assumed  the  title  which,  by  hu 
diploma,  had  for  some  time  belonged  to  him),  su^ested  to 
his  Lordship,  as  a  battle  would  ere  long  be  inevitable,  the 
advantage  of  t  regular  hospital-ship  for  the  wounded.  Lord 
Nelson  appAved  of  the  suggestion,  and  stated  Dr.  Gray's 
wishes  to  the  Admiralty.  The  Jupiter,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  was 
ID  consequence  ordered  to  be  got  ready  for  the  purpose. 

Lord  Nelson  sailed  irom  Portsmouth,  and  Dr.  Gray  set 
out  ibr  Pl3rmouth,  to  look  after  the  Jupiter.  He  found  this 
vessel  in  dock,  and  in  such  a  state  thatshe  could  not  be  ready 
for  sea  before  Christmas.  This  rendered  him  extremdy 
snxknis,  and  his  friend.  Sir  John  T.  Duckworth,  who  w^ 
preparing  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  advised  him  to  go  with 
him,  as  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  Neluon  would  bring 
the  French  to  action  as  soon  as  possible  >  and  as  he  would 
pass  near  Nelson's  fleet,  be  would  find  means  of  enabling  him 
to  join  his  Lorddiip.  He  assented ;  and  he  sailed  on  the  Sd 
of  November  in  the  Superb  seventy-four,  with  this  gallant 
officer.  Next  day  th^  spoke  the  Rckle  schooner^  who  gave 
them  the  intelligence  of  the  expected  battle  having  taken 
place  at  Tra&lgar,  and  the  glorious  results  of  it ;  but  these 
were  darkened  by  the  mdancholy  addition  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Gray's  fiiend  and  patron,  Lord  Nelson.  The^  soon  after 
spoke  the  Channel  fleet,  and  communicated  the  important 
news. 

Admiral  Lewis  was  found  cruizinfj^  with  a  part  of  the  fleet, 
<^  Cadiz,  and  Sir  John  Duckworth  sent  Dr.  Ghray  forward  in 


WHOnt;  and  ofcoum  b*  WM  putkuUrlf  uixioui.  Dr.  Snipe  came  to  [ay  bn 
matDing  nth,  ud  bt^  Ut  Lardihip  lad  ilept  weU,  ud  that  be  wu  in  good 
beiddi and (pMto, mod  10 on.  "  Poo!  demit,"  nidhia  Lordship j  "irbatdol 
can  about  mj  baalth  at  praaent?"  tht  Doctor  bowed  and  fetired.  Lccd 
Ndaon  could  not  get  ■  word  fhmi  bim  duriDg  dioner.  He  feU  mucb  bort  at 
tbb ;  and  at  leogtb  bit  (a  ibe  ftOloviiig  nipe£ait  to  make  die  Doctor  tpt^L. 
He  amt  for  hini,  add  nid,  ••  Snipe,  I  wd  larj  unwell,  and,  I  ttaink,  temiib. 
Fed  m;  pube,  and  Ml  me  bow  li  ii."  «  O,  a  little  quick ;  alightly  fereririi : 
not  mucb  to.  A  inuU  doae  of  tbj£e  would  tet  your  LotdiUp  to  ligbl^" 
"  Well,  be  to  kind  at  to  tend  me  one ;  but  let  it  be  a  tmdl  ooe."  And  be 
■rtualljlogkadoeeoftdli;  perfat^  tbe  onl;  doae  be  bad  twallowcd  hikc  be 
WM  a  hoji  and  (be  Doctor  and  tb«  Admiral  were  tpmking  fricndi  again 
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the  Martin  sloop,  to  Oibrsltar,  in  order  to  join  the  Com- 
mander-in-Cbte^  Lord  Ccdlingwood :  he  hiniBelf  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies,  where,  in  a  brilliant  action,  he  annihilated  a 
French  fleet  of  five  ships  of  the  line. 

Lord  Cotlingwood  desired  Dr.  Gray  for  the  present  to  take 
up  hb  residence  in  the  naval  hospital,  where  he  found  a 
great  number  of  wounded  received  after  the  btUtle  of  Tra- 
&lgar.  In  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  after- 
wards inspected  the  various  hospitals  in  the  Mediterranean. 

On  ^e  36th  of  June,  1807,  the  Ocean,  Lord  Collingwood, 
anchored  in  the  Bay  <^  Gibraltar,  and  Dr.  Gray  went  on 
^tore  to  have  medicines  prepared  for  30,000  men  for  six 
months.  This  was  connected  with  a  voyage  to  the  Darda- 
nelles. There  they  found  a  Russian  squadron,  under  Ad- 
miral Siniavin,  uselessly  destroying  towns  and  fine  com  fields 
belonging  to  a  people  who  were  only  nominally  at  war  with 
them." 

On  their  approaching  the  Straits,  a  gun  was  fired  from  Cape 
Europe,  and  a  flog  of  truce  hoisted.  A  boat  came  off*  with 
the  Chamberl^n  to  the  Grand  Signior,  and  two  other  per- 
sonages. Their  object  appears  to  have  been  to  avert  an  attack 
on  the  Turkish  fleet  After  some  general  and  formal  observ- 
ations, the  Chamberlain  seoned  much  distressed,  held  down 
his  head,  and  occauooally  moaned.  Lord  Collingwood  de- 
sired Dr.  Gray,  who  was  the  interpreter  on  his  mie,  to  ask 
him  if  be  was  unwell.  That  was  not  the  cause,  he  replied  by 
his  interpreter;  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  consequences,  on  hb 
return,  of  what  he  apprehended  would  prove  a<oo  unsuccess- 
ful visiL  His  Lordship  then  desired  Dr.  Gray  to  tell  him,. 
that  he  would  take  care  to  have  the  a(&ir  so  represented  that 
no  blame  could  attach  to  him.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
dictatorial  influence  under  which  the  Turkish  gnvemment  at 
present  acted,  and  that  its  ministers  were  not  the  enemies  of 

■  Dr.  Gnij  •■;•,  in  hU  Diary,  "  Went  on  ibora  to  TcnedcM ;  Tound  Ibe  town 
ID  >  miiMu*  HaU.  The  country  ii  entjidf  dettrogrcd  bjr  4>*  RuwJHia.  Saw 
two  dead  bodin  \yiag  unburiad,  Ac." 

H«  dMwhcrc  tAiienes,  be  round  the  Gmki  quite  ttiendly.  That  pcaiants 
offered  our  peoplf  grape*,  tie.  whttiU'Vir  Ihi-y  cnuld  do  it  without  being  mn. 

■  ■■    -  ' O" 
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Britda  or  ber  cause  Id  their  hearts.  This  seemed  at  ouce  to 
remove  the  bow-string  from  the  neck  of  the  poor  eavoy,  and 
he  became  quite  cheeriul  and  friendl}'.* 

Dr.  Gray  was  h^py  in  enjoying  the  friendship  of -Lord 
Collingwood,  during  the  whole  of  the  period  of  his  acting  as 
physician  to  bis  fleet.  His  Xx)rdship  was  a  worthy  hcmest 
character,  quite  free  from  affectation.  This  was  also  the 
character  of  Dr.  Gray,  and  both  were  fond  of  general,  rather 
than  professional  conversation. 

His  Lordship  invited  Lord  Cochrane  to  dine  with  him, 
because  he  was  the  physician's  friend.  "  But,"  said  be, 
"  Dr.  Gray,  yon  will  take  care  to  tell  htm,  we  must  hav«  no 
poUtica  at  table."  "  You  have  nothing  to  fear  on  thatheadi" 
answered  the  Doctor.  Lord  Collingwood  was  veiy  much 
pleased  with  Lord  Cochrane's  conversation,  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  say  to  Dr.  Gray,  "  Your  friend  bas  a  mode  of 
doing  things  peculiar  to  himself,  and  whatever  he  undertakes 
he  does  better  than  any  other  man ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  get 
him  to  act  in  unison  with  other  officers,  and  I  must  find  some 
separate  service  for  him,  where  he  can  act  as  he  likes." 

Dr.  Gray  took  a  pleasure  in  recounting  many  little  acts  of 
kindness  and  attention  of  Lord  Collingwood  to  him.  He 
was  frequently  obliged  to  pass  in  a  boat  from  the  admiral's 
ship  to  inflect  other  ships,  some  of  them  at  a  considerable 
distance;  and  he  had  a  dislike  to  this  conveyance,  particu- 
larly when  ageinst  the  wind.  His  Lordship  on  these  occa- 
sions would  look  out  for  him  on  his-  return,  and  order  the 
ship  forward  {o  meet  him.  He  used  also  to  mention,  with 
much  glee,  a  complete  triumph  which  he  gained  over  bis 
Lordship,  respecting  the  barometer.     He  was  very  partial  to 

•  Dr.  Grey  said,  thai  about  thia  time  one  of  these  Buchis  iaun«,  with  a  flag  of 
tniee,  on  board  one  of  our  ihipa  of  the  line,  alteniled  bj  a  aetinue.  The  Captaio 
ordered  tbe  ship's  trew  to  receive  the  great  penon^e  with  all  due  pomp.  Jack, 
as  usual  on  such  occaaions,  was  □□  the  alert;  and  all  waa  instantly  io  the  fineM 
apple.pie  order.  Bui  it  wai  observed,  the  Bascbi,  on  readijag  the  deck,  iiutad 
of  receiving  the  homage  with  due  alleution,  tlunk  away  as  if  either  in  shame  or 
inacum.  The  fact  was,  this  penonage  was  tlie  Grand  8ignior'BbulcbeT,andbad 
tatn  lent  to  ofTiT,  by  way  of  dviliiy,  a  supply  of  fresh  meal.  Jack  was  quil£ 
crest.rallen  un  the  occasion,  though  bo  could  not  help  joiniug  in  ibo  laugh. 

■  ■■    -  ' O" 
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meteorology,  odU  kept  a  regular  roister  of  ihe  weather.  But 
hu  I<ordship  was  sceptical  as  to  the  indications  of  tbe  b8^ 
rotneter,  and  used  to  banter  him  for  bis  credulity.  The  fleet, 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  was  cruizing  off  Sicily,  near  ISyra- 
cuse,  a  little  before  suoset.  The  weather  was  very  fin^  and 
the  sky  gave  no  Indication  of  a  change.  Dr.  Gray,  on  going 
to  consult  his  glass,  and  enter  his  observations  as  usual,  was 
surprised  to  find  the  mercury  had  fallen  nearly  an  inch. 
This  alarmed  him,  and  he  mentiraied  the  fact  to  L<ord  Col- 
UngH'ood,  who  was  disposed  to  smile  at  his  anxiety,  llie 
Doctor*  however*  urged  that  the  &11  was  unusually  great,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  but  before  midnight  they  would  have  (o  en- 
counter a  gale,  which,  though  it  probably  would  be  of  no  long 
duration,  would  be  extremely  heavy.  He  added,  if  in  this 
case  the  glass  deceived  him,  he  would  allow  it  was  a  Use 
pr<^osticator.  *'  Well,"  said  his  Lordship  smiling,  "  we 
will  put  you  on  your  trial,  and  you  shall  have  the  manage 
ment  of  the  fleet  lor  once."  A  signal  was  accordmgly  made 
to  prepare  for  bad  weather.  One  of  the  captains  told  Dr.  Gray 
next  day,  they  were  j^uite  at  a  loss  what  to  moke  of  such  an 
order,  as  tbe  ef^moon  was  so  Gn^  and  the  sky  looked  so 
settled.  However,  before  midnight  they  all  acknowledged 
the  wise  foresight  of  the  order,  for  it  blew  a  hurricane  for 
several  hours.  * 

Another  occasion  oflered,  some  time  after,  to  complete  his 
Lordship's  conversion.  They  had  gone  ashore ;  and  in  the 
morning  it  blew  a  heavy  gal^  and  they  were  all  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  a  little  vessel  in  which  was  the  soq  of  one  of  our 
agents.  For  some  reason  it  had  been  taken  in  tow  by  one  of 
our  ships,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  drawn  under  water. 
The  poor  faUiv  stood  on  the  shore  quite  distracted.  Or.  Gray 
found  by  a  glass  that  the  mercury  had  risen  ctmsiderably  and 
very  rapidly,  and  comforted  him  by  telling  him,  that  he  had 
very  little  doubt  but,  high  as  the  sea  was  at  present,  in  an 
hour  or  two  he  might  go  aboard  his  son's  vessel  in  a  boat ; 
and  he  actually  did  so. 

DL|r.zeajyGOOglC 
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In  June  1 803  Lord  Collingwood  paid  a  visit  to  Cadiz,  to  assist 
'the  Spaniards  in  their  attempt  to  shake  <^  the  usurpation  of 
Bonaparte  and  his  associates.  Dr.  Gray,  from  ^e  opportu- 
nities affi>n]ed  him  in  making  observations,  was  of  opinion 
that  not  a  few  of  the  higher  rank  had  a  leaning  to  the  military 
despotism  of  the  Corsican  autocrat ;  but  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  lower  ranks  were  unanimously  and  furiously  hostile 
to  it,  and  all  its  abettors ;  though  they  mistook  some  enemies 
for  IHends,  and  some  friends  for  enemies.  Their  fimdness 
for  Ferdinand  was  quite  enthusiastic.  On  going  into  a  boat 
one  day,  he  found  a  litde  boy,  about  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
a  son  of  one  of  the  boatmen,  sobbing  and  crying  very  bit- 
teriy.  **  What  is  the  matter,  my  little  fellow  ?*  said  he : 
"  are  j-oa  unwell  ?"  "  No,"  replied  the  boy  sobbing ;  "  but 
they  have  taken  away  my  beloved  Ferdinand  from  me." 

Afler  four  years'  service  as  physician  (o  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  uid  inspector  of  hospitals,  Dr.  Gray  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  and  returned  to  En^and  in  1809  in  the  Fonnidable, 
on  board  of  which  was  the  Persian  ambassador,  whom  he 
found  a  pleasant  good-natured  man,  about  thirty-three  yean 
of  age,  and  who  was  very  expert  in  acquiring  the  English 
language.  Dr.  Gray  did  not  return  to  the  Mediterraoean 
6eet ;  for  in  April  following,  in  consequence  of  the  retire- 
ment of  his  townsman,.  Dr.  Hc^  he  was  iqipointed  seccmd 
physician  at  Haslar. 

Lord  Collingwood  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Mediterranean 
after  him.  On  the  11th  of  May,  about  three  we^  after  he 
had  gone  to  Haslar,  Dr.  Gray  was  recalled  to  town  to  assist 
in  conducting  the  remuns  of  his  noble  friend  to  St.  Paul's. 
This  brave  and  indefatigable  chief  truly  died  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  had  not  been  on  shore  to  retide  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  previous  to  bis  death.  His  Lord- 
ship appointed  Dr.  Gray  one  of  the  guardians  to  his  daughters. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  it  having  been  reserved  to  retain 
only  one  physician  at  Haslar,  Dr.  Gray  retired  on  half  pay 
at  the  begmning  of  1816.     In   1817  he  made  the  tour  of 
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SwitzerloniJ.  Previously  to  his  setting  out,  he  met  witb  an 
extraordinary  occurrence,  the  recollection  of  which  often 
made  him  shudder.  He  had  dined  with  the  Scotch  Corpor- 
ation Socieiy  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern.  His  health 
was  doubtful,  and  his  stomach  apt  to  be  disordered  by  any 
departure  fixrni  the  usual  routine.  Probably  from  eating  so 
hurriedly,  as  is  generally  done  at  these  public  dinners,  he 
found  himself  quite  unwell,  and  retired  soon  after  dintier* 
having  drunk  scarcely  two  glasses  of  wine.  He  thought  a 
little  walk  would  restore  him  ;  but  on  getting  into  the  open 
air,  he  felt  so  strong  a  tendency  to  sleepiness,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  call  a  coach  near  Somerset  House.  It  was  only 
about  eight  o'clock.  He  believed  he  fell  instantly  asleep, 
after  the  -  coachman  had  obtained  his  address  and  shut  the 
door.  He  recollected  nothing  farther  till  he  was  awakened 
on  the  stopping  of  the  coach  at  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Frith  Street,  where  he  had  apartments.  This  was  about  twelve 
o'clock,  four  hours  after  he  was  taken  up  in  the  Strand.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  came  to  the  door.  The  coachman  saidj 
the  gendeman  was  unwell,  and  seemed  to  wish  her  to  retire 
to  call  the  .eervant.  But  she  saw  two  fellows  behind  the 
coach,  and,  instead  of  retiring,  advanced  boldly  to  the  coach 
door.  At  this  the  fellows  leapt  down  and  ran  off.  Ur.  Gray 
discovered  that  his  gold  watch  was  gone.  He  had  been  to 
the  city  before  dinner,  and  had  received  SOO/.  in  notes,  which  he 
had  not  had  time  to  deliver  to  his  agent  On  putting  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  this  booty 
had  escaped  the  ruffians,  but  how,  it  was  difiBcult  to  guess. 
The  number  of  the  coach  was  taken,  and  the  coachman 
ordered  to  call  next  day  for  payment.  The  fellow  did  caU. 
He  would  only  say,  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
watch,  or  the  fellows  behind  the  coach ;  nor  woidd  ho  give 
any  explanation,  how  he  was  employed  for  four  hours  in 
coming  from  the  Strand  to  Frith  Street,  or  what  was  hig 
object  in  spending  so  much  time.  Dr.  Gray  thought  at  first 
of  having  him  examined  at  Bow  Street.  But  he  was  glad  he 
had  escaped  from  so  dangerous  a  situation  with  his  life,  and 
VOL.  XI.  z  -  .  „    ...  ,  ...  ,  -MC 
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at  the  espcDce  of  bis  gold  watch  only ;  and  he  had  boA  a 
dislike  to  making  a  public  appearance,  that  his  characteiutic 
lore  of  quiet  preyailed.  He  let  the  fellow  o£^  and  suffered 
the  traotacUon  to  remiun  a  mystery. 

His  venerable  friend,  Earl  Sc  Vincent,  now  eigh^-fbar 
years  of  age,  wishing  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  south  of  Fnpeef 
Dr.  Gray  accompanied  his  Lordship  to  Hyeres  in  the  aotnmn 
of'  1818.  The  climate  of  this  place  is  particukrly  fine  during 
the  winter  months.  Being  in  the  ndj^;bboorboad  of  Tou- 
lon, he  quietly,  and  under  very  pleasing  circumstances,  fe- 
Tisited  the  memorable  scenes,  where  he  had  witnessed  such 
leroci^  and  misery  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

His  Lordship,  during  his  stay  here,  was  visited  by  serenl 
eminent  persons.  Among  these  was  the  exrminister,  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  to  whose  moderation  and  good  sense  France* 
and,  through  her  settlement,  Europe,  owe  so  much.  Di.  Gray 
found  the  ex-minister  very  frank  and  conversible. 

They  left  Hyeres  in  April ;  for  after  that  month  the  cli- 
mate of  the  neighbourhood,  so  salubrious  during  winter,  be- 
comes rather  unhealthy.  Dr.  Gray  accompanied  Lord  St. 
Vincent  to  Dover,  where  he  took  leave,  in  or^er  to  resume 
the  office  of  physician  at  Haslar,  to  which  he  hod  been  re- 
appointed. The  veteran,  at  parting,  expressed  himself  yetj 
gratefully,  and  said  he  owed  the  prolongation  oS  his  life  to  him. 

Dt.  Gray  continued  sole  physidon  at  Haslar  till  June,  18S1. 
For  some  time  he  bad  found  bis  he«ldi  very  much  impaired. 
The  evil  was  increased  by  a  violent  shock  which  he  received 
from  the  death  of  his  friend.  Sir  George  CampbeU.  Lsdy 
Campbell,  who  did  not  th^i  know  the  real  cu^umstances  of 
her  husband's  death,  had  sent  for  Dr.  Gray  in  great  baste. 
The  gentlemen,  who  were  in  an  adjoining  room,  supposing 
bim  to  be  acquainted  with  the  actual  fiict,  allowed  lum  to  pass 
into  die  dressing-room,  where  his  friend  was  lying,  without 
any  preparaticMU  The  spectacln,  to  use  his  own  words,  seemed 
to  produce  "  a  total  stagnation  of  his  blood,  and  be  stood  for 
some  time  motionlessy^ 

At  length,  with  the  leave  of  the  Admiralty,  Df,  Gmy  i«- 
tired  from  a  very  active  and  useful  career,  hayiiig  acquiiiqd  ■ 
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wdl-«UT]ed  competence,  with  the  prospect  of  the  eretung  of 
bis  life  being  fine;  when  a  very  dark  cloud  obscured  the  close 
(^  what  had  otherwise  been  a  dear  day.  Having  received 
permission  to  retire  in  the  beginoiogof  June,  he  came  to  town 
to  make  preparatioDs  for  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Cossway,  in  order  to  repair  his  health.  The 
1st  of  September  was  fixed  for  the  day  of  their  departure; 
but  on  Monday,  the  ISth  of  August,  just  ailer  be  had  drunk 
tea  in  good  health  and  good  spirits,  he  rose  to  ring  the  bell, 
■whta  he  suddenly  Altered,  and  would  have  &llen  against  the 
taUe,  had  not  his  housekeeper  (who  had  come  from  Haslar 
to  see  him  before  he  set  out)  rushed  forward,  and  caught  hold 
of  him.  Medical  assistance  was  procured  as  soon  as  poasiblef 
but  he  lay  in  a  state  of  almost  total  insensibili^  &x  several 
days. 

His  tight  arm  and  right  1^  were  completely  paralysed ; 
but  he  gradually  recovered  strength,  and  in  six  months  with 
the  help  of  a  crutch,  he  could  walk  round  the  room.  He 
could  also  occasionally  bear  going  out  in  a  carriage.  Hi* 
spirits  kept  improving.  There  was  even  sane  prospect  ctfbs 
recovering  the  use  of  the  paralyzed  limb&  He  afterward^ 
however,  became  subject  to  very  painful  spasmodic  afiectiona 
in  the  injured  arm. 

Being  known  to  so  many  eminent  persons,  if  he  could  have 
borne  society,  he  would  have  enjoyed  a  perpetual  succession 
of  visits  from  friends  (for  his  mind  was  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
afikcted),  but  his  malady  would  not  allow  it.  A  sudden  visit 
from  his  friend,  Mr.  Cossway,  nearly  produced  a  relapse.  He 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  be  at  home  only  to  his  medical 
visitors  and  his  brother.  The  constant  and  kind>  though  un- 
affected, attention  of  Sir  George  Tuthill,  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood he  was  seized,  and  who  was  first  called  in,  which  con- 
tinued without  the  least  intermission  for  years,  end  to  the  last, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  friendliness  and  humanity  of 
that  gentleman.  A  vbit  from  Sir  George  was  one  of  Dr. 
Gray's  greatest  enjoyments.  The  kindness  of  that  amiaUe 
.matt»  hifl  friend*  Or.  BaiUie,  in  whom  he  placed  so  much  con-  i  ^ 
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fidence,  was  also  fiilly  felt  by  him.  The  Doctor,  in  calling 
£)r  the  last  time,  before  going  into  Gloucestershire  (from 
wheoce  he  was  not  to  retom),  while  he  was  so  ill  himself  that 
he  coald  scarcely  clioib  the  staurs,  was  so  carefiil  not  to  agitate 
his  patient}  that  he  would  not  take  leave,  but  desired  the  house- 
keq>er  to  say  he  was  gone  into  the  country,  and  would  visit 
him  by  and  by.  Cr.  Gray  always  spoke  of  him  with  a  gloir 
of  enthusiasm. 

The  spasmodic  afiections  became  gradually  more  frequent 
and  violent  until  Februaty,  1825,  when  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  gas  into  the  house  next  to  that  in  whidi 
be  lived,  and  the  imoginatton  of  danger  of  fire  from  it,  of  which 
he  had  a  great  dread,  from  the  helplessness  of  his  condition, 
produced  a  second  attack.  He  survived  this,  and  be  even 
partly  recovered  the  use  of  the  paralyzed  arm  and  leg ;  but 
though  he  was  more  free  from  bodily  pain,  liis  mind  became  a 
little  more  affected. 

About  the  beginning  of  1 826,  Dr.  Gray  experienced  a  strong 
tendency  to  lethargy.  On  the  S3d  of  March  be  was  suddenly 
seized  with  convulsion  6ts.  Next  day  he  recovered ;  and  be 
spoke  to  his  brother,  when  he  called,  with  all  the  firmness  of 
his  better  .days.  On  the  following  morning  the  convulsion! 
returned,  and  ihey  continued  with  httle  intermission  till  about 
hslf-past  sevep  in  the  evening,  and  about  dght  he  gently 
expired- 

Dr.  Gray  was  never  married.  There  were  rumours  of  his 
serious  purpose  to  quit  celibocy  at  one  time  at  Lisbon,  and  at 
another  at  Haslar,  but  something  interfered  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  He  was  very  hospitable;  his  house 
was  open  to  his  friends ;  and  from  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  naval  officers  and  others,  his  expenditure  was  consider- 
able. But  bis  prudence  taught  him  to  be  liberal  without  ex* 
travagance ;  and  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune  in  the  most 
honourable  manner.  This  be  distrU)uted  in  a  mode  dictated 
by  justice  and  good  sense.  His  faithful  housekeqier,  Mrs. 
AVest,  whom,  from  the  time  at  which  he  was  first  struck,  be 
would  scarcely  sufier  to  be  out  of  his  sight,  was  not  forgotten. 
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He  Uft  her  an  annuity,  which  witt  make  her  comfortable  tar 
life.  He  was  very  benerolent ;  and  as,  in  some  points,  his 
expeoces  were  reduced  by  his  malady,  which  prev^ited  him 
&om  seeing  company  as  formerly,  be  desired  his  brother  to 
point  ont  any  fit  object  for  charity,  that  he  might  give  to  those 
who  were  in  want  what  he  could  no  longer  use  himself.  At 
his  brother's  suggestion,  be  ordered  a  weekfy  distributioD  of 
bread  among  some  of  the  aged  poor  in  his  native  town.  These 
Qofortunate  people  were  much  alarmed  when  they  heard  of 
the  death  of  their  benefactor;  but  the  chunty  is  contiiiued  to> 

Dr.  Gray  was  food  of  study, '^nd  read  s  great  deal,  and 
few  persons  in  his  profession  had  learned  more  from'  expe^ 
lience.  But  he  was  as  averse  to  regular  composition,  as  his 
brother  *  was  fond  of  it.  There  are  no  traces  foood  among 
bis  papers  of  his  having  entered  on  any  professional  disqui- 
sition. In  1816  or  1817  he  was  employed  by  Government, 
along  with  X)r.  Harness,  and  his  countryman  Dr.  Tait,.  "  to 
examine  the  medical  journals  of  the  navy,  tt^ther  with  the 
reports  of  the  surgeons  of  the  navy ;  and  to  report  as  to-  the 
non-li^ility  of  the  human  frame  to  a  second  attack  of  the 
Bulam,  commonly  called  Yellow  Fever." 

He  was  in  height  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  of  a  slender 
and  weU'pr<^rtioned  form.  His  countenance  was  pleasing. 
He  was  pious  without  affectation.  Naturally  somewhat  irrl* 
table,  like  the  rest  of  his  femily,  he  so  completely  mastered 
this  predisposition,  and  had  such  a  kind  and  mild  demeaoouTf 
that  he  was  the  favourite  of  every  body. 

According  to  a  wisli  which  he  had  expressed,  Dr.  Gray 
was  buried  in  Sl  John's  Wood  burying-ground.  His  funeral 
affected  no  improper  pomp;  but  it  was  becoming  his  rank 
and  chu'acter.  And  the  close  of  his  epitaph  is  strictly 
true :— "  Hb  merit  was  fully  acknowledged,  yet  quite  un- 
obtrusive; and  such  was  the  amiableness  of  hb  character, 

•  Aatharoflhc"Ha|i[nneisof  Sutet,"  "  All  Cluaes  productii«  ofWeallfa," 
"  The  Principles  of  Po|iulMiuii  ani]  Production  inrestigaleil,"  "  Hk  Micro- 

""■""  .)lc 
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a»d  the  concHiatoriness  <^  hie  manner^  that,  thon^  placed 
in  some  difficult  Bituati(His,  he  made  eveiy  one  ytba  lanew  hhn 
his  frkmd." 


We  are  indciited  for  the  foregoing  meouHr  b>  Dr.  John 
Gray's  brother^  Simcm  Gray,  Esq.  of  the  War  Office. 
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THE  RIGHT  REV.  REGINALD  HEBER,  D.D. 

LOBD  BISHOP  OF  CALCVTTA. 

Kesihald  Heber  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Reginald  Heber> 
of  Marton,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  born  on  the  2 1st  of  April, 
1783,  at  Afalpas,  ia  Cheshire,  a  living  held  at  that  time  by 
his  fiither.  Of  the  bmily  of  Heber,  Dr.  Whitaker  gives  some 
account  in  his  '*  History  and  Antiquities  of  Craven."  Their 
rise  into  dieir  present  consequence  as  lords  of  the  manor  and 
ecclesiastical  patrons  of  Marton,  is  thus  described : 

"  Marton  gave  name  to  a  race  of  mesne  lords,  who  flou- 
rished  here,  though  under  great  changes  of  Ibrtune,  till  the 
beginning  of  James  the  First's  time.  Upon  the  ruin  of  the 
Martons  arose  the  Hayber,  so  called,  undoubtedly,  from  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  named  Hayber  or  Hayberg." 

To  a  description  of  the  "  Parish  of  Marton,"  Dr.  "Whitw 
aker  has  annexed  a  genealogical  toble,  tmcing  from  the  earliest 
retord,  down  to  the  subject  of  this  biogr^hical  notice,  the 
&mily  of  **  Heber,  of  Marton  and  Stainton,  in  the  county  of 
York,  and  of  Hodnet,  in  the  coonly  of  Salop,"  In  this 
table  we  find,  *'  Reginald  Heber,  A.  M.,  of  West  Marton 
HaU,""  first  "  Rector  of  Chelsea,"  afterwards  "  Co-Rector  of 
Manias,  in  Cheshire."  He  had,  in  1766,  on  the  death  of 
an  elder  brother,  succeeded  to  his  manorial  rights  and  eccl^* 
uastical  patronage;  and  to  the  occupation  of  the  &inily 
mansion,  and  rectory  of  Hodnet. 

Of  the  Rev.  Regmald  Heber,  his  friend,  the  R«v.  Ralph 
Cburton,  communicated  some  information  to  the  74th  volume 
(p,470.)ofthe"Gentieman*sMagazhie."  He  was  bom  at  Marton 
in  1786,  and  became  Fellow  of  Brazen-nose  Odl^e,  Oxford.  ,[. 
zi 
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He  does  not  a}>pear  to  have  written  any  thing  except  an 
*'  Elegy  among  the  Tombs  at  Westminster  Abbey,"  which 
first  appeared  in  Pearch's  Collection ;  and,  among  the  Oxford 
poems,  "  Verses  to  George  III."  on  his  accession.  This 
"  learned  and  amiable  clergyman"  died  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year,  at  his  rectory  of  Malpas,  January  10.  1804,  soon  after 
his  return  from  Oxford,  where  he  heard  his  second  son  speak 
ia  the  theatre  his  poem  on  "  Palestine." 

To  the  life  and  writings  of  that  son,  by  his  fetlier's  second 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Allanson,  D.D.,  whom, 
according  to  Mr.  Churton,  he  had  married  in  July,  1782,  we 
must  now  confine  ourselves.  From  his  childhood  he  gave 
promise  of  those  Christian  graces  with  which  he  was  after- 
words so  richly  endowed,  and  of  those  talents  which  even- 
tually set  him  high  amongst  the  literary  characters  of  his  day. 
All,  however,  that  we  will  say  of  this  period  of  his  life  is, 
that  the  Bible  was  the  book  which  he  read  with  the  most 
avidity,  whether  from  tliat  spirit  of  early  piety,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  more  frequently  than  we  see  it;  or  whether 
{which  is  more  probable)  from  the  beautiful  pictures  of  primi- 
tive manners  which  the  historical  parts  of  Holy  Writ  display, 
and  which  are  singularly  attractive  to  a  child.  However  it 
Was,  this  first  application  of  his  powers  laid  the  foundation 
of  tliat  masterly  knowledge  of  Sci'ipture  which  he  afterwards 
attained,  and  to  the  perfecting  of  which  almost  all  his  future 
reading  was  made  directly  or  indirecdy  to  contribute.  From 
the  Grammar  School  of  Whitchurch,  where  he  received  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  his  classical  education,  he  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Bristowe,  a  gentleman  who  took  pupils  near  town ;  and 
in  the  year  1800,  was  admitted  of  Brazen-nose  College, 
Oxford.  He  came  to  the  university  not  ah  accurate  Greek 
or  Latin  scholar ;  but  with  a  very  extensive  range  of  inform- 
ation, and  an  insatinble  thirst  after  knowledge.  His  mind 
was  of  that  supeiior  class  that  it  could  attain  whatever  its 
powers  were  applied  to.  As,  for  instance,  he  knew  very  little 
of  tlie  art  of  writing  Latin  verses ;  yet,  as  this  was  the  only 
mode  of  distinguishing  himself,  in  his  first  year  at  college,  he 
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iqiplied  bis  mind  to  Latin  hexameters,  and  on  Us  first  stterBpt^ 
in  1803,  obtained  the  universi^  prize;  the  subject,  **  The 
CArmen  Seculare." 

He  subsequently  directed  his  attention  to  English  poetry, 
which  he  composed  at  first  with  great  difficulty.  In  1803 
the  subject  ^ven  for  English  verse  was  "  Palestine."  Up<si 
this  theme  Mr.  Heber  wrote,  and  with  signal  success.  Never 
did  a  prize>poeni  excite  so  general  a  sensation.  It  was  not 
recited  in  the  theatre,  rewarded  with  the  medal,  printed  for 
the  benefit  of  admiring  fiiends,  and  forthwith  forgotten, 
which  is  the  ordinary  fate  of  such  producdons;  bnt  it  was 
set  to  music  by  an  eminent  professor,  by  many  it  was  com- 
mitted to  memory,  by  all  it  was  read ;  and  if  any  thing  could 
have  spoiled  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  mind  of  its  youthiul, 
we  may  almost  say  its  boyish  author,  it  was  the  favour  and 
caresses  which  were  now  universally  showered  upon  him.  But 
that  humility'  which  is  not  more  surely  attendant  upon  Chri»- 
tian  perfection  than  upon  early  genius,  was  his  guardian  at 
this  crisis  of  his  life,  which  to  most  youths  of  nineteen  would 
have  been  one  of  danger. 

Mr.  Heber  then  applied  himself  to  mathematics,  in  which 
he  made  considerable  progress.  The  higher  classics,  Pindar 
and  Aristophanes,  he  construed  with  the  spirit  of  a  poet ; 
and  few  understood  them  so  well.  His  range  over  classical 
gronnd  was  at  last  very  extensive ;  but  he  was  more  remark- 
able for  that  vigour  of  intellect  which  seizes,  as  it  were  by 
intuition,  the  meaning  of  an  author,  and  catches  at  once  his 
spirit,  than  for  his  accuracy  as  a  mere  verbal  scholar.  In 
1 805  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  immediately  after  tried 
his  powers  in  English  composition,  and  gained  the  prize  for 
the  English  essay ;  the  subject,  "  The  Sense  of  Honour." 
Notwithstanding  these  distingubhed  honours,  he  left  the 
university  with  all  the  native  modesty  he  had  carried  thither, 
and  with  the  cordial  love  of  his  contemporaries,  who  could 
feel  no  mortification  at  being  vanquished  by  such  an  opponent 
and  no  envy  at  the  laurels  of  one  who  bore  them  so  meekly. 
From  Brazen-nose  College  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at 
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AA-Batl^  aai  sbon  «Aer  went  tbmiA  Th«  Contbeni^  ac 
that  tutte,  tAitdeA  bnt  small  <£oiee  fcr  «i  Gq;llah  ttavefler  j 
•nd  those  scenes,  which,  as  a  scholar,  he  vwiA  probBbfy 
htm  pNfelTed  to  tisis  w««  Bet  then  aecesdbldj  He  was, 
Aetcdbrc^  oUtgeef  to  cooteat  kunself  with  Gennaiqr,  Rus^ 
and  the  Crimea;  aad  how  dosely  Ite  could  observe^  uad  bow 
perspieuonaly  bnpwt  bis  obaerratioBS,  appews  from  (be  notes 
in  Dr.  Chvke'a  TrsTds  in  ^  ktter  conntries,  which  be  was^ 
pen^ted  to  extract  fnun  Mr.  Heber's  M&  Journal,'  and 
altacfc  to  bis  own  pages. 

Mr.  H^>er  and  bis  fiieod  tiaited,  during  this  toor,  Ae 
princ^id  scenes  afnong  iriticb  Br.  ClaA  had  tratelled,  itt 
IWO^  and  wbicb  fbnn  the  sut^ects  of  his  first  volume,  pnb- 
liabed  in  1810.  in  the  pre&ce  to  that  volume,  the  learned 
and  jnsUjh«dinired  traveller  acknowledges  great  (^ligsdcms 
*•  •»  the  Rev.  lUfiinold  Heber,"  whom  he  inaccurately  de- 
scribes as  •<  of  Brazen-nose  CoUe^  •,"  for  "  the  valuable 
msiiiisctipt  Journal,  which  Afforded  the  extracts  given  in  the 
DOCes.*  Berides  "  Mr,  Heber's  habitual  accuracy,  his  zealous 
attention  to  which  spears  in  every  statement,"  Dr.  Claike 
namticMis  "  the  statistical  information,  which  stamps  a  pecu- 
lin-  value  on  his  observations,"  and  "  has  enriched  the  volume 
by  communications  the  author  himself  was  incompetent  ta 
supt^y;**  especially  *'  concerning  the  state  of  peasants  in 
Russia."  Dr.  Clarke  adds  '*  a  fbrther  acknoidedgment,  for 
some  beautiful  drawings,  engraved  in  this  volume." 

Among  these  engrarings  is  a  vignette,  in  which  is  deli- 
neated an  unassuming  tomb  elected  at  Cherson,  on  a  spot 
wbich  Mr.  Heber  and  his  friend  visited,  and  wher^  in  ITtK^ 
the  noUest  **'  of  all  the  Howard^  bad  closed  Us  tour  of 
philanthropy;  a  tour  undertaken,  we  allude  to  the  wdUknown 
sentiment  of  Burke,  not  to  contemplate  modem  grandeur,  or 
to  dedd^  anndM  its  scattered  fragments,  on  the  extent  of 
ancient  magnificence,  but  to  descend  into  the  prisoner's  dun- 
geon, and  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  human  misery.     To 
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Ifae  K&den  of  Dr.  Cliricft'fl  "  IVaveb,"  eeansSag,  m  pr»> 
miiae,  of  neuiy  nil  oor  readers,  tlw  notes  of  Mr.  Hdi^ 
miut  be  fasuGfor.  We  forbear  to  ipiote  mj  of  them ;  sad 
pOBBibly  Ihe  fiioids  of  die  late  Kwhofs  and  &*  pMie,  nugr 
be  gratified  hj  the  sfipearancc  of  the  whole  maaBseripC 
The  leiaarlu  of  such  ao  observer,  -even  after  a  l^»a  of  yesrs^ 
could  Bot  bil  to  be  acceptable. 

It  does  not  iq^iear  when  Hr.  Heber  retomed  from  die 
Continent.  In  1S08  he  todc  his  degree  of  A.M.  at  Oxford. 
The  next  year  af>peared  from  the  press  his  poem  **  MunpHf 
lines  on  the  present  War."  This  poem  professes  to  be  **  a 
review  of  the  genoal  politics  of  £tu«pe^  with  a  wish  to  Bnii, 
as  much  as  possible,  suljeetB  purely  En^idi."  The  snt^ect 
which  predominates  is,  "the  glorious  straggly  whit^  has 
drawn  the  attenticHi  uid  qmapathy  of  all  niaiikmd  to  S^win*" 
for  whom  the  poet's  prc^liec^, 

"  But  Spain,  the  brave,  the  virtuouS)  ihall  be  free," 

is  luth^pily  yet  to  be  aoeompKshed. 

Having  returned  to  England,  sod  been  presented  to  the 
fiunOy  living  of  Hodnet,  he  married  Amelia,  dat^ter  of  Dr. 
Shipley,  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  aud  thenoeforwwd  wil- 
Intgly  devoted  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  ^ose  domeetii} 
diarities,  which  no  one  was  better  fitted  to  promote  and  to 
the  discharge  of  those  unobtrusive  dudes,  which  fill  up  the  lift 
of  a  country  clergyman.  Here  it  was  that  he  moved  hi  a 
qrfiere  too  drcnmscribed,  it  mi^t  be  stud,  for  his  talent^  birt 
in  which  his  moral  qualities  shone  with  admirable  lostreb 
IMstinction  he  might  have  sought  widi  success  in  any  pro* 
fesslon,  but  he  was  satisfied  with  a  life  of  comparative  et^ 
seurity ;  and.  he  who  so  latdy  had  surpassed  all  his  compeers 
in  the  several  pursuits  of  an  universi^,  and  given  a  ple^e  to 
the  world  that  in  Uie  higher  provinces  of  poetry  >*  an  exoellent 
j^irit  was  in  him,"  might  be  found  daily  converaii^  witk  the 
ignorant,  and  **  giving  subtlety  to  the  simple," — the  adviser 
to  whom  they  could  resort  in  diffidiilties,  the  confessor  to  whom 
tb^  would  scruple  not  to  opea  Htwr  grieb.    Few  days  nused' 
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in.i^ich  he  did  not  spead  aotAa  time  in  intercoiUM  witli  his 
people;  sufiering  neither  the  aged  to  be  deprived  of  the  coo- 
solatioDB  of  religion,  through  their  inability  to  reach  chundi) 
by  reason  of  their  years ;  nor  the  sick  man  to  be  long  <m  his 
bed,  without  one  to  kneel  by  his  side;  nor  the  poor  to  languid 
in  wantf  without  his  discovering  and  giving  him  help ;  nor 
neighbours  to  be  at  strife,  without  supplying  to  them  a  most 
effiictual  peace-maker.  Yet  all  this  was  done,  so  that  no  man 
conld  know  it  beyond  the  parties  themselves ;  done  without 
eSbrt,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  done;  or  living  only  in  the 
gratefiil  remembrance  of  those  whom  he  had  befrieaded> 
Many  were  the  good  deeds  which  were  brought  to  light  by 
his  death,  and  but  for  his  death  would  have  been  perhaps  for 
<ever  hid ;  and  few  persons  there  were  in  his  own  parish  who 
had  not  then  some  instance  of  his  zeal,  his  charity,  his  hu- 
mili^,  his  compassion,  to  communicate,  which  had  come  under 
their  own  immediate  observation,  and  which  served  to  bring 
him  very  vividly  back  to  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him 
best.  Indeed,  by  such  incidents,  many  of  the  more  delicate 
features  of  his  character  might  be  best  discovered ;  that  sim- 
plicity of  mind  which  was  ever  true  to  nature:  that  courteous- 
ness  and  good  breeding  (if  we  may  so  speak)  which  even 
marked  his  behaviour  to  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  his  neigh- 
bours; that  confiding  temper  which  never  feared  to  be  abused ; 
that  guileless  singleness  of  heart  which  would  rather  be  de- 
ceived (as  he  often  was)  than  entertain  a  suspicion ;  that  utter 
disregard  of  self  which  perhaps  was  the  most  striking,  as  it 
certainly  was  the  least  attainable,  of  alt  his  virtues;  that  lively 
feith  which  was  ever  tracing  the  hand  of  Providence,  where 
others  saw  nothing  but  system  or  chance ;  and  that  dispositioD 
to  rank  mankind  by  their  proficiency  iu  holiness,  rather  than 
by  their  wealUi,  their  title,  or  their  talents,  and  to  look  up  to 
him  with  the  most  reverence  whom  he  thought  to  stand  highest 
in  the  fevour  of  God. 

AcUve,  however,  as  was  the  life  of  Mr,  Heber,  it  was  still 
a  studious  life.  ThoQgh  addressed  to  a  congrc^tion  for  the 
most  part  unlett^^d,  Ids  semnyins  exhibited  no  marks  of  haste ;. 
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his  lamp  was  not  negligeotlf  trimmed,  because  it  was  ia  some 
degree  to  shine  under  a  bushel.  It  might  hot,  indeed,  be  easy 
tor  dU  those  who  heard  him  properly  to  appreciate  the  range 
of  Scripture  knowledge  which  his  discourses  displayed,  or 
their  flowing  and  metaphorical,  yet  intelligible  language;  but 
all  could  perceive  the  skill  with  which  be  was  wont  to  extract 
useful  and  practical  lessons  from  passageS'tn  Holy  Writ,  which 
in  other  hands  might  have  been  barren  and  profitless;  the 
spirit  with  which  he  would  expound  a  parable,  and  the  felicity 
with  which  he  would  apply  it  to  common  life ;  all  could  per- 
ceive the  affection  that  breathed  in  his  addresses,  not  testified 
by  vapid  and  nauseous  verbiage,  but  breaking  forth  (as  it  did 
in  f)is  letters)  in  some  casual  expression  thrown  off  from  the 
heart,  (one  of  the  truly  ardentia  verba,)  and  which  coutd  not 
fiul  in  turn  to  make  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him  "  bum 
within  them"  while  he  spoke. 

At  his  parsonage  he  applied  his  vigorous  intellect  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  and  in  18 15  preached  the  Bampton  Lecture. 
The  subject  selected  by  him  was  "  The  Personality  and  Office 
of  the  Christian  Comforter  asserted  and  explained,"  in  acourse 
of  sermons  on  John  xvi.  7.  About  this  time  he  composed 
many  articles  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  alter  which,  with 
the  exception  of  some  critical  essays,  both  theological  and 
literary,  not  unknown  to  the  public,  though  without  a  nam^ 
and  an  admirable  ordination  sermon,  delivered  before  the  Iftte 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  at  his  request  committed  to  the  press, 
he  did  not  appear  as  an  author  till  1822,  when  his  Life  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  with  a  Review  of  his  Writings,  made  known 
to  the  world  how  well  the  interval  bad  been  spent  in  maturing 
his  great  knowledge  by  reflection,  and  chastising  a  style  in 
his  former  work,  perhaps  somewhat  redundant,  by  a  sound 
judgment  and  more  finished  taste. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Heber  was  elected,  by  the  Benchers  of  Lin> 
coin's  Inn,  preacher  to  their  Socie^,  an  office  which  had  been 
filled  by  Warburton,  Hurd,  and  numerous  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  His  election  to  this  office,  independently  of  the 
adcnowledgment  it  paid  to  his  talents  and  character,  was  vi»* 
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lljii"-  to  Uni)  u  securing  his  mors  frequent  aoosBS-  to  ibg 
metrapoU*.  At  Lincoln's  Iiin  his  sermotu  were  greatly  ad- 
mmd  by  meo  of  the  bluest  talmt  and  wortji  in  the  proftssioD 
«Cthslaw. 

It  was  not  loDg.  before  an  ocoauon  of  empktytng  him  in  a 
n<H«  extensive  field  of  usefulness  occurred;  and  on  the  death 
oC  Dr.  ftfiddleton,  the  Bislu^ick  of  Calcntta.  was  offered  to 
Mr.  Hebtf.  This  vas  certainly  a  very  trying  and  paiofiil 
moment  of  his  Ufe :  it  was  no  struggle  betwixt  indolence  and 
ambitiim,  or  betwixt  conflicting  temporal  interests,  that  he  had 
to  encounter ;  but  it  was  a  struggle  between  much  self-distrust, 
mvick  lore  of  country  and  kindred,  much  apprehension  for  tba 
fiituTtt  health  f>f  his  wife  and  child,  (for  he  thought  n<M  of  his 
owm)  and.  a  strong  persuasion,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
call  was  the  call  of  God»  and  that  to  be  deaf  to  it  was  to  bft 
deaf  to  the  "  still  small  voice."  He  deliberated  long  and 
anxiously;  he  even  refused  the  ^pointment;  he  recalled 
hia  refiiaal ;  bade  fiurewell  to  the  parish  where  he  had  toiled 
fiir  fifteen  years,  and,  on^the  I6th  of  Jun^  1823,  embarked 
for  a  land  which  was  for  a  short  Ume  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
f^ioyt  and  then  bis  grave. 

"  Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  Deque  ultra 
Esse  shieiit— " 

He  t^>bintment  of  Dr.  Heber  *  to  the  see  of  Calcutta 
gave  great  and  general  satisfacUon.  How  warmly  and  justlj 
the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  h^led  it, 
the  Ibllowing  extracts  from  the  Valedictory  Address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Kay^  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  on  the  13th  of  Jun^  ia 
the  name  of  the  Society,  will  prove : 

"  Mr  Loss  Bishop  of  Caix;utta, — Your  preparations 
for  the  arduous  voyage  which  you  are  about  to  undertake  being 
DOW  so, far  advanced  towards  th^  completion,  as  to  preclude 
the  ^pectation  that  you  will  agun,  at  least  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  be  enabled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Sode^^  it 

*  He  wu  ctcaMd  Doctor  of  Dirinitf  bj  diploma,  on  hi*  •Itratiea  M  A* 
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)m  bam  nsolx^d,  aoA  all  mast  tHlnut  <be  fnpnUy  and  ck- 
f^t&an^  of  tbfi  resolutKWt  tfiat  a  Valedictory  Addnss  dhould 
b«  delivered  to  your  Lordship  on  tbe  present  occuioii.  Ike 
lughty  reqMwible  and  hononrable  situatba  which  you  hare 
Jofea.  raoeDitly  appointed  to  fill,  is  intiiaately  copnectad  wiA 
ptjacto  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Soeie^  has  for  more  than 
4  century  bea  directed.  Hiey  would,  thersfbrc^  sulyect  tfaeaa- 
selves  to  a  chargei  of  all  others  most  abhorrent  &obi  their  real 
ebaiacter  and  feeliogs,  a  charge  of  indlflerence  and  innttention 
to  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  the  infaabitaota  of  Hindostao,  did 
th«y  npt  Kofi  the  opportunity,  before  your  departore  for  those 
distant  rei^ons,  of  publicly  ^[pressing  the  deep,  the  iBtcnse 
interest,  which  they  take  in  the  success  of  your  fiitare  lidxnus. 
*'  My  lioid,  the  Society  for  Promotiiig  Christian  Know- 
ledge dewie  to  offer  to  your  Lordship  tbeu*  sincere  coi^Mta* 
latims  upon  your  eleiatbn  to  the  e[Us()opal  see  of  Calcutta. 

"  They  derive  {torn  your  appointment  to  tliis  high  <^ce 
the  certain -assurance,  that  aU  the  advantages  which  they  faara 
anticipated  &om  the  fbrmatioa  of  a  church  establishment  in 
Indiai  will  be  realiaed ;  and  that  the  various  plans  for  the  diC- 
fitsion  of  true  religioD  amongst  its  inhabitants,  whicli  haw  been 
so  wisely  laid  and-  so  auapidonsly  commenced  by  your  la^ 
menled  predecessor,  will,  under  your  superintendence  and 
control,  advance  with  a  steady  and  uninlemipled  prc^vis. 
They  ground  this  assurance  upon  the  rare  union  of  intoBactual 
and  moral  qualities  which  combine  to  form  your  cbataotcr. 
They  ground  it  upon  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  with  which, 
.  from  the  period  of  your  admission  into  the  niiiistry,  you  have 
exdunveJy  dedicated  your  time  and  talents  to  the  peculiw 
studies  of  your  sacred  profession ;  abandoning  that  hunuo 
learnings  in  which  you  had  already  shown  that  ypu  were  capa- 
ble of  attaining  the  highest  excellence,  and  r^ouneit^  the 
certain  prospect  of  literary  fame.  But  above  all,  they  groimd 
this  assurance  upon  the  signal  progf  of  self^devotbD,  whicli 
you  have  given  by  your  acceptance  of  the  q)iae(^  eMet. 
M^  reject  to  any  other  individnol,  who  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  churdi  establishment  in  India,  a  siupicioo 
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might  have  bean  entertain^  that  some  worldly  desire,  some 
ieeliiig  of  ambition,  mingled  itself  with  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated.  But  in  your  case,  such  a  suspicion  would 
be  destitute  even  of  the  semblance  of  truth.  Every  eDJoymeot 
which  a  well-regulated  mind  can  derive  from  the  pqssessioD 
of  wealth,  was  placed  within  your  reach.  Every  avenue  to 
professional  distinction  and  dignity,  if  they  had  been  the  ob- 
jects of  your  solicitude,  lay  open  before  you.  What  then  was 
the  motive  which  could  incline  you  to  quit  your  native  land? 
to  exchange  the  dehghts  of  home,  for  a  tedious  voyage  to 
distant  regions  ?  to  separate  yourself  from  the  friends  widi 
whom  you  had  conversed  from  your  earliest  years  ?  What, 
but  an  ardent  wish  to  become  the  instrument  of  good  to 
others  ?  an  holy  zeal  in  your  Master's  service  ?  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  it  was  your  bounden  duty  to  submit  yourself  un- 
reservedly to  His  disposal  —  to  shrink  from  no  labour  that 
He  might  impose  —  to  count  no  sacrifice  hard  which  He' 
might  require  ? 

"  Of  the  benefits  which  will  arise  to  the  Indian  church  from 
a  Sfurit  of  self-devotion  so  pure  and  so  disinterested,  the  Society 
feel  that  it  is  impossible  (o  form  an  exaggerated  estimate. 
Nor  has  this  act  of  self-devotion  been  tiie  result  of  sudden 
impulse :  it  has  been  performed  afler  serious  reflection,  and 
with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  by  which  your 
path  will  be  obstructed.  You  have  not  engaged  in  this  holy 
warfare  without  previously  counting  the  cosL  So  deeply  were 
you  impressed  with  the  responsibility  which  must  attach  to 
the  episcopal  office  in  India,  that  you  hesitated  to  accept  iu 
With  that  diffidence  which  is  the  surest  characteristic  of  great 
talents  and  great  virtues,  you  doubted  your  own  sufficiency. 
But  upon  maturer  deliberation,  you  felt  that  a  call  was  made 
upon  you :  a  call  —  to  disobey  which,  would  argue  a  culpable 
distrust  of  the  protection  of  Him  who  made  it.  You  assured 
yourself  that  the  requisite  strength  would  be  supplied  by  the 
same  Almighty  power  which  imposed  the  burthen.  Amongst 
the  drcurostances  which  have  attended  your  recent  appoint- 
ment, the  Society  dwell  upon  this  with  peculiar  satisfection  ; 
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inasmucli  as  it  forms  »  striking  feature  of  resemblance  between 
your  Ijordship  and  your  lamented  predecessor;  who  like  you 
originally  (elt,  and  like  you  subsequently  overcame,  a  reluct- 
ance to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  Indian  diocese." 

We  subjoin  the  pious  and  eloquent  reply  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta : 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace  *  and  my  Lords,  particularly 
my  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
"  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  present  is  to  me  a  very 
awtbl  moment,  both  when  I  consider  the  persons  in  whose 
presence  I  stand ;  the  occasion  on  which  we  have  been  called 
together;  thechargewhichlhave  just  received;  and  the  Society 
on  whose  part  those  admirable  and  affectionate  counsels  have 
been  addressed  to  me.  I  cannot  recollect  without  very  solemn 
and  mingled  feelings,  of  gratitude  for  the  trust  which  has  been 
reposed  in  me,  and  of  alarm  for  the  responsibility  which  I  have 
incurred,  how  much  I  have  been  honoured  by  the  kindness  and 
confidence  of  the  Society  for  I^omoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  the  remarkable  end  most  honourable  interest  which  this 
Society  has  always  evinced  in  the  welfere  of  the  Indian  church. 
I  cannot  forget  that  it  was  this  Society  which  admmistered  to 
the  wants,  and  directed  the  energies  of  the  first  Protestant 
missionaries  to  Hindostan;  that  under  its  auspices  at  a  later 
period  Swartz,  and  Gericke,  and  KolhofiT  went  forth  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  light  and  happiness  in  that  beni^ted  country ; 
and  that  still  more  recently  within  these  sacred  walls  (for 
tacred  I  will  venture  to  call  them,  when  1  consider  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  the  prayers  by  which 
they  are  hallowed)  Bishop  Middleton  bade  adteu  to  that 
country  which  he  loVfed,  and  to  that  church  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.      With  such  examples  of 

*  Tliii  meeting  vru  attended  b;  the  Aichbiihof)  of  Cnnteiburj,  the  Ffesklent ; 
the  ArdiUahop  of  Dnhtin ;  the  Bubopi  of  London,  St.  Darid'i,  Ctwsler,  Llan- 
daff,  and  BriMol ;  Lordi  Kcojion  aitd  Lilfbrd ;  and  a  numcruus  aasrmblage  of 
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learning  and  holiness  around  me,  with  such  models  of  Chris- 
tian zeal  before  me,  I  may  well  be  acquitted  of  assumed 
homility,  when  I  profess  a  deep  and  painful  sense  of  my  own 
insufficiency ;  and  feel,  that  where  so  much  has  been  done, 
and  where  so  much  remuns  to  do,  fitr  greater  eneigies  and 
talents  than  mine  will  be  necessary  either  to  fulfil  the  reason- 
able expectadon  of  the  Christian  world,  or  to  avoid  falling 
short,  fer  short,  of  the  achievements  of  my  admirable  pre- 
decessor. 

"  With  such  difficulties,  and  under  such  a  responsibility,  my 
h<^  must  be,  and  is,  in  the  counsels  and  countenance  of 
your  grace,  and  of  the  other  distinguished  rulers  of  the 
English  church  whom  I  see  around  me ;  and  it  is  therefore 
that  I  could  almost  feel  disposed  to  lameilt  as  a  deficient  in 
the  eloquent  and  pathetic  Address  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Prelate,  to  whose  kind  notice  of  me  I  am  so  deeply  indebted, 
that  he  has  professedly  wared  all  detfuled  explanation  of  his 
ideas  respecting  that  line  of  conduct,  which,  in  my  ntoation, 
is  most  likely  to  conduce  to,  and  accelerate  the  triumph  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  I  regret  this  the  more,  since* 
in  a  recent  admirable  sermon  by  the  same  distinguished  per- 
son* he  has  shown  us  how  remarkably  he  is  qualified  to  offer 
cotmsels  of  such  a  nature.  Most  gladly,  I  am  convinced* 
we  should  all  —  and  most  gladly  above  all  should  I  —  have' 
become  his  scholar  in  the  art  of  feeding  the  flock  of  Christ, 
and  teaching  and  persuading  the  things  which  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But,  though  his  modesty  has  withheld 
him  Stora  the  task,  I  will  still  hope  to  profit  by  his  assistance 
in  private  for  the  execution  of  that  awful  and  overpowering 
oiterprise,  which  (if  I  know  my  own  heart)  1  can  tmly  say, 
I  undertake  not  in  my  own  strength,  but  in  an  humble  reliance 
on  the  prayers  and  counsels  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  and  oa 
that  assistance  above  all,  which,  whosoever  seeks  it  feitb- 
fiilly,  shall  never  fiiil  of  receiving. 

"  Nor,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  will  I  seek  to  dissemble  my 
conviction,  that*  slow  as  the  growth  of  truth  must  be  in  a 
soil  so  strange  and  hitherto  so  spiritually  barren,  distant  as 
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the  period  nitiy  be  when  any  very  considerable  ph^rtion  of 
the  nstives  of  India  shall  lift  up  thdr  hands  to  the  hard  of 
Hosts,  yet,  in  the  d^ree  of  progress  which  has  been  madei 
enough  of  promise  is  given  to  remove  all  despondency  as  to 
the  eventual  issue  of  our  labours.  Wh«i  we  recollect,  that 
one  hundred  years  have  scarcely  passed  away,  since  the  fir&t 
Missionaries  of  this  Society  essayed,  under  every  imaginable 
circumstance  of  difficulty  and  discouragement,  to  plant  their 
grains  of  mustard-seed  in  the  Cometic ;  wheti  we  look  back 
to  those  apostolic  men  with  few  resources,  save  what  this 
Society  supplied  to  them,  without  encouragement— 'without 
support;  compelled  to  commit  themselves,  not  to  the  casoal 
hospitality,  but  to  the  systematic  and  bigoted  inhospitality  of 
the  natives;  seated  in  the  street,  because  no  house  would 
receive  them ;  acquiring  a  new  and  difficult  langu^e  at  the 
dooi's  of  the  schools  frtHn  die  children  tracing  their  letters  on 
the  sand ;  can  we  reirain  not  only  from  admiring  the  faith 
and  patience  of  those  eminent  saints,  but  fix>m  comparing 
their  situation  with  the  port  which  Cliristioni^  now  assumes 
in  the  East,  and  indulging  the  hope  that  one  century  more, 
and  the  thousands  of  converts  which  our  Missionaries  al- 
ready number,  may  be  extended  into  a  mi^ty  midtitude, 
who  will  look  back  with  gratitude  to  this  Society  as  thte  first 
dispenser  of  those  sacked  tnrths  which  will  dien  be  their 
guide  and  thor  consolation  ?  What  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  Swartz,  (*  clarum  el  venerainle  nomen  GaUibm  ,•' 
to  .whom  even  the  heathen,  whom  be  failed  to  convince, 
lo(d:ed  up  as  something  more  than  mortal,)  what  would  have 
been  hb  feelings  had  he  lived  to  witness  Christianity  in  India 
established  under  the  protection  of  the  ruling  power,  by  whom 
four-fifths  of  that  vast  continent  is  held  in  willing  sul^ection  ? 
What,  if  he  had  seen  her  adorned  and  strengthened  by  that 
primitive  and  regular  form  of  government  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  her  reception  and  stability  among  a  race  like  our 
eastern  fellow-subjects  I  What  forbids,  I  ask,  that,  when  in 
ona  century  our  little  one  is  bectmie  a  thousand,  in  a  century 
more  that  incipient  desertion  of  the  idol  shrines,  to  which  the 
A  A  2  '^^" 
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learned  Prelate  so  eloquaitly  alluded,  may  have  become  total, 
and  be  Eucceeded  by  a  resort  of  all  ranks  and  ages  to  the 
altars  of  the  Most  High ;  so  that  a  parochial  clergy  may  pro- 
secute the  work  which  the  Missionary  has  bcffun,  and  *  the 
gleaning  grapes  of  Ephraim  may  be  more  than  the  vintage  of 
Aluezer  ?  " 

The  Bishop  concluded  his  animated  and  truly  Christian 
r^Iy  in  the  following  words : 

"  Accept  the  settled  purpose  of  my  mind  to  devote  what 
little  talent  I  possess  to  the  great  cause  in  which  all  our 
hearts  are  engaged,  and  for  which  it  is  not  our  duty  only,  but 
our  flluBtrious  privily  to  labour ;  —  accept  the  hope,  which 
I  would  (ain  express,  that  1  shall  not -altogether  disf^point 
yonr  expectations,  but  that  I  shall  learn  and  labour  in  the 
fartberance  of  that  &bric  of  Christian  wisdom,  of  which  the 
snperstructure  was  so  happily  commenced  by  bim  whose 
loss  we  dq)lore  I  I  say  the  superstructure,  not  the  found- 
ation ;  for  this  latter  praise  the  glorified  spirit  of  my  revered 
Predecessor  would  himself  be  the  first  to  disclaim.  As  a  wise 
master-builder  he  built  on  that  which  he  found  ;  but  '  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay* —  nor  did  Bishop  ACddleton  seek 
to  Is^  any  other  than  that —  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid 
in  Golgotha,  and  the  building  was  complete  when  the  Son  of  I 
God  took  bis  seat  in  gloiy  on  the  right  hand  of  His  Father. 

**  I  again*  my  Lord  Archbishop,  with  much  real  humiUty, 
request  your  blessing,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Society.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  high  saUsfacUon  for  me  to  reflect  that  I  go  foith  as 
their  agent,  and  the  promoter  of  their  pious  designs  in  the 
East;  and  if  ever  the  time  should  arrive  when  I  may  be  en- 
abled to  preach  to  the. natives  of  India  in  their  own  language, 
I  shall  then  aspire  to  the  still  higher  distinction  of  beaag  con- 
sidered  the  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge." 

With  similar  expressicms  of  admiratim  was  the  appoint- . 

ni«it  of  Dr.  Heber  to  the    see  of  Calcutta  hailed  by  the 

"  Church  Missionary  Society,"     "  The  appointment,"    we 

quote  fi-om  the  Rqiort  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  I8S<v 

14 O" 
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"  of  Dr.  R^inald  Heber,  is  an  event  of  the  greatest  promiaa 
U>  the  cause  of  Cbristianily  in  the  vast  repons  of  the  East  coa- 
nectetl  with  the  united  kingdom.  In  reference  to  the  Society, 
the  committee  warmly  congratulate  the  members  on  his  Lord* 
ship's  appointment :  having  long  been  its  zedous  friend  and 
able  advocate  his  countenance  and  support  in  its  enlar^ng 
concerns  in  India  are  confidently  anticipated." 

The  Bish<^  left  London  on  the  ISUi  of  June,  1883;  and 
immediately  embarked  for  India  on  board  the  Company's  ship 
Grenrille.  On  the  lUlh  of  October  following,  the  Bisht^ 
with  Mrs.  Heber  and  their  &mUy,  landed  at  Calcutta;  On 
the  4th  of  November,  at  Dvm  Dum,  the  military  statitMi  of 
the  East  India  Company's  artillery,  a  few  miles  from  CA- 
cutta,  his  LiHxlship  consecrated  the  new  choKhi  the  found- 
otioD  of  which  had  been  lud  by  his  predecessor,  BiAop 
Middleton,  under  the  name  of  St.  Stephen. 

On  Ascension  day,  1824<,  Bishop  Heber  held  his  primary 
visitaUon  in  the  cathedral  at  Calcutta.  Th^  following  report 
of  his  chaige  will  prove  with  what  an  apostolic  spirit  he  had 
entered  upon  his  mission : 

A  sermon  having  been  preached  by  Dr.  Parish,  die  Bisht^ 
look  his  seat  near  the  altar;  and  the  dergy  bemg  assembled 
near  him,  his  Lordship  delivered  bis  charge.  After  some 
remarks  upon  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India,  his 
Lordship,  adverting  to  the  backwardness  of  the  English  clei^ 
to  enter  upon  then*  caDing  in  India,  remarked :  "  Thos^  in- 
deed, would  be  much  mistaken  who  should  anticipate  in  the 
fortunes  of  an  Indian  chaplain  a  life  of  indolence,  of  opulence 
of  luxury.  An  Indian  chi^lain  must  come  prepared  for  hard 
labour,  in  a  climate  where  labour  is  often  death ;  he  must 
come  prepared  for  rigid  sdf-denia),  in  sibiatitms  where  all 
around  him  incites  to  sensual  indulgence;  he  must  be  content 
with  an  income,  liberal  indeed  in  itself,  but  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  charities,  the  hospitalities,  the  unav(»dable 
expenses,  to  which  his  sitnaUon  renders  liim  liable.  He  must 
be  content  to  bear  his  Kfe  in  his  hand,  and  to  leave,  very  oflen, 
those  dearer  than  life  itself,  to  His  care  alone  who  feeds  the 
A  A  3  O" 
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ravens,  and  who,  never,  or  most  rarely,  suEfers  the  seed  of  the 
r^hteous  to  beg  their  bread.  Nor  are  the  qu^ificaUwis  which  ' 
be  will  need,  nor  the  duties  which  will  be  imposed  on  htm, 
less  arduous  than  the  perils  of  his  situation.  But  to  the  well- 
leaipered,  the  well-educated,  the  diligent  and  pious  clergyman, 
who  c«»  endear  himself  to  the  poor  without  vulgarity,  and  to 
the  rich  without  involving  himself  in  their  vices;  who  can 
reprove  sin  without  harshness,  and  comfort  penitence  without 
undue  indulgeace;  who  delights  in  his  Master's  work  even 
Trhen  divested  of  nuuiy  of  those  outward  circumstances  which, 
in  our  own  country,  contribute  to  render  that  work  pictur- 
esque and  tntcresting ;  who  feels  a  pleasure  in  bringing  m^i 
to  God,  proportioned  to  the  extent  <^  their  previous  wander- 
iogs:  to  such  a  man  as  Martyn  was,  I  can  promise  no  com- 
mon usefulness  and  enjoyment  in  die  situation  of  an  Indiwi 
chaplain ;  I  can  promise,  in  any  station  to  which  he  may  be 
assigried,  an  educated  society,  and  an  almost  unbounded  range 
of  usefulness.  I  can  promise  him  the  favour  of  his  superiors, 
the  friendship  of  hb  equals,  and  affection,  strong  as  death, 
from  those  whose  wanderings  he  corrects,  whose  distresses  be 
consoles,  and  by  whose  sick  and  dying  bed  be  stands  as  a 
niinistering  angel.  Are  further  inducements  needful  ?  I  can 
promise  to  such  a  man  the  esteem,  the  regard,  the  veneration 
of  the  surrounding  Gentiles,  the  consotadon  at  least  of  haviii)^ 
removed  from  their  minds,  by  his  blameless  lite  and  winning 
manners,  some  of  tlie  most  inveterate  and  injurious  prejudices 
wbidi  ojiqxise  themselves  to  the  Gospel ;  and  the  honour  it 
may  be,  of  which  examples  are  not  wantii^  among  you,  of 
planting  the  cross  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness  of  a  heathen 
heart,  and  extending  the  frontiers  of  the  visible  church  amid 
tlie  hills  of  darkness  and  the  strongholds  of  error  and 
idolatry." 

His  Ix^rdship  then  adverted  to  the  great  assbtance  afforded 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  India,  by  the  parental  care  of 
Government,  the  bounty  of  individuals,  and  the  li^urs  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge;  in  the  esublishr 
ment  of  schools,  the  distribution  of  reli^ous  tracts,  and  the 
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management  of  lending  libraries,  which  his  LordBhip  wished  ' 
to  Itecome  universal.  T^e  Missionaries  who  attended  the 
visitation  were  then  addressed  b;  the  Bishop,  who  alladed  to 
the  object  and  importance  of  their  labours ;  and  this  led  his 
Lordship  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  question  of  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  to  some  remarks  on  the  late, 
publication  of  the  Abb£  Dubois.  His  gross  mis-statements 
were  con&ted  by  an  appeal  to  the  Protestant  converts  of  Agra, 
of  Benares,  of  Meerut,  and  of  Chunar.  "  Bear  witness,"  said 
his  Lordship,  "  those  numerous  believers  of  our  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  with  whom,  thou^  we  differ  on  many, 
and  doubtless  on  very  important  points,  I  should  hate  myself 
if  I  could  regard  them  as  any  other  than  my  brethren  and  &t 
low-servants  in  the  I/»rd.  Let  the  populous  Christian  dis- 
trict of  Malabar  bear  witness,  where  believers  are  not  reckoned 
by  solitary  individuals,  but  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands; 
Bear  witness,  Ceylon,  where  the  cross  has  lost  its  reproach, 
and  the  chie&  of  the  land  are  gradually  assuming,  without 
scruple,  the  attire,  the  langw^,  and  the  religion  of  ikigUsh- 
men ;  and  let  him,  finally,  bear  witness,  whom  we  have  now 
received  into  the  number  of  the  commissioned  servants  of  the 
church,  and  whom  we  trust,  at  no  distant  day,  to  send  forth, 
in  die  fuhiess  of  Christian  authority,  to  make  known  the  way 
of  truth  to  those  his  countrymen  from  whose  errors  he  has 
himself  been  graciously  delivered." 

The  concluding  passage  relates,  we  believe,  to  the  Reverend 
CSiristian  David,  who  was  baptized  at  Tranquebar,  many  years 
since*  and  who  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  at  Calcutta  by 
Bishop  Heber. 

In  May,  1824,  the  Bishop  consecrated  a  new  church  at 
Ooruckpoor,  a  station  in  the  interior  of  Bengal.  Ftom  June 
to  the  end  of  that  year,  he  was  engaged  in  visiting  the  several 
European  stations  in  Bengal,  and  Uie  upper  provinces  of  Hin- 
doostan. 

In  January,  1825,  the  Bishop  was  at  Acra,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Jeypoor  and  Neemuch,  to  the  statituiE  under  the 
Bombay  Government,  including  Poonah,  Kaira,  Boroda,  Ba- 
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roach,  Sural,  and  Guzerat,  consecrating  churches  at  these 
several  places. 

In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  is  a  letter  from  a  mili- 
tary officer  stationed  at  Neemuch,  who  says,  "  The  arrival  of 
Bishop  Heber  has  excited  general  expectations,  from  the 
learning  of  so  celebrated  a  scholar  and  divine ;  though  froiv 
the  immense  extent  of  his  charge,  he  can  scarcely  ever  visit 
(he  greater  half  of  these  dominions,  so  as  to  effect  any  more 
thau  progressive  benefits  in  his  episcopal  exertions." 

In  May,  1835,  the  Bishop  held  his  episcopal  visitation  at 
Bombay,  where  we  have  understood  that  he  preached  on 
board  the  Honourable  Company's  ship  Farquharson.  C^ 
this  pAgress  he  laid  the  foundation  of  two  central  schools. 
He  also  visited  the  Deccan,  Ceylon,  and  Madras,  on  his 
return  to  Bengal ;  performing  at  each  station  the  active  duties 
of  an  apostolic  bishop. 

During  this  period  he  appears  to  have  zealously  promoted 
the  religious  objects  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
In  their  "  Report"  for  1825,  they  gratefully  acknowledge  that 
"  the  name  of  Dr.  Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  as  an  accession 
to  the  cause,  is  in  every  respect  most  valuable.  With  the  aid 
of  his  Lordship's  counsel  and  inSuence,  the  objects  of  the 
Society  must  be  essentially  promoted ;  its  character  also  will 
be  better  appreciated,  and  it  will  commend  itself  more  and 
more  to  the  community." 

Of  the  Bishop's  last  prioress,  destined  so  soon  to  termuMte, 
prematurely,  according  to  human  apprehension,  we  have  col- 
lected the  following  particulars : 

He  preached  at  Combaconum,  on  Good  Friday,  the  2Uh 
of  March,  1826,  and  arrived  the  next  day  at  Tanjore,  where, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  his  Lordship  preached  an  eloquent  and 
impressive  sermon.  The  following  day  he  held  a  confirmatiiHi 
at  the  latter  place ;  and  in  the  evening  addressed,  it  is  said,  in 
a  very  nflectiiig  manner,  the  assembled  Missionaries.  Having 
paidavisitof  ceremony  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  inspected 
the  schools,  he  went  on  to  Trichinopoly.  Here,  on  Sunday, 
April  2.  he  again  preached  and  again  confirmed,  —  a  rite 
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which  be  repeated  early  the  next  morning  in  tlie  Fort  Church. 
Having  returned  home>  be  took  a  cold  bath  before  break&st, 
as  he  had  done  the  two  preceding  days.  The  servant,  how- 
ever, who  attended  him,  thinking  that  he  remuned  longer 
than  usual  in  the  bath,  entered  the  apartment,  and  found  the 
body  in  the  water.  The  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  chaplain,  and  Mr.  Soran,  a  church-missionary, 
took  it  out  Bleeding,  friction,  and  inflating  the  lungs,  were 
immediately  tried,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  8  vessel  had  burst  upon  the  brain ;  an  accident 
attributed  by  the  medical  men  to  the  plunge  into  cold  water, 
when  he  was  warm  and  exhausted.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  dated  the  3d  April,  from  the  Reverend  J. 
W.  Doran  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  accompa- 
nied his  Lordship  on  his  journey  to  Travencore: 

"  Our  worthy,  our  pious,  our  indefatigable  diocesan  is  no 
more !  But  two  hours  have  elapsed  since  his  immortal  spirit 
tpok  its  flight  to  that  God  who  gave  it.  We  arrived  here  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  his  Lordship  appeared  in  his  usual 
good  spuits.  Yesterday  he  preached  to  a  crowded  audience ; 
and  in  the  evening  confirmed  forty  young  persons;  after 
which  he  delivered  a  most  impressive  address.  This  morning, 
at 'six  o'clock,  I  accompanied  him  to  Fort  Church,  where  he 
confirraed  eleven  native  Christians.  In  going  and  returning^ 
he  was  most  aflectionate  in  his  manner,  and  talked  freely  of 
the  glorious  di^nsation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the 
necessity  which  rested  on  us  to  propagate  the  &tth  throughout 
this  vast  country.  On  his  return,  he  went  to  the  bath,  in 
which  be  hod  bathed  the  two  preceding  days ;  but  his  servant, 
thinking  that  he  remained  lon^  opened  the  door,  and  saw  him 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  apparently  lifeless  1  Tlie  alarm 
was  ^ven :  I  hastened  to  the  spot ;  and,  alas  !  mine  was  the 
awful  task  to  drag,  together  with  Mr.  Robinson,  his  mortal 
remains  from  the  water.  All  assbtonce  was  instantly  pro-, 
cured ;  such  as  bleeding,  friction,  and  inflating  the  lungs  i 
but  in  vain  !  The  immortal  inhabitant  hod  forsaken  its  tene- 
ment of  clay,  doubtless  to  realize,  before  the  throne  of  the 
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Lamb,  those  blessings  of  which  lie,  yesterdi^,  spolce  so  em- 
phatically and  powERFtilxv, 

"  A  doud  bangs  over  our  horizon  !  The  disinterested 
fiiend,  the  loving  hnsband  and  parent,  the  beloved  and  bo- 
noared  of  God,  is  gone  from  among  us  I  It  is  a  seasoa  for 
prayer;  far  deep  humiliation.  May  we  kiss  the  rod  I  Ceate 
j/ejromman,  whosebreath  is  in  his  nostrils!  Trust  ye  in  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  for  in  Him  only  is  everlasting  strength.  A 
blood-vessel,  it  ^pears,  had  burst  in  the  brun,  which  must 
have  caused  immediate  death." 

The  corpse  was  deposited,  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect  and  unfeigned  sorrow,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar 
of  St.  Jean's  church,  at  Trichinopoly. 

The  following  extract  of  a  private  letter  communicates 
some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  death  of  Bishop 
Heber.     It  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Courier  of  Mny  20. 

"  On  April  1st  he  arrived  at  Trichinopoly,  and  had  twice 
service  on  the  day  following.  He  went  the  next  day,  Monday, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  naUve  Christians  in 
the  fort,  and  attend  divine  service.  The  service  being  over, 
he  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bird.  He  met  Mr.  Bird  as 
he  got  out  of  his  palanquin,  and  said  to  him,  '  I  have  now 
transacted  my  little  business,  and  shall  be  immediately  ready 
for  breakfast.'  When  he  went  into  his  room,  he  said  to  those 
that  were  with  him,  *  Let  us  make  haste  to  dress,  I  am  going 
into  the  bath.'  His  servant  then  accompanied  him  to  the 
bath,  which  is  built  as  a  separate  bungalow.  The  tub  is  very 
large,  and  a  person  may  swim  about  in  it.  It  was  filled  above 
the  height  of  a  grown  person,  as  the  Bisbq>  used  to  swim. 
ITie  servant  waited  outside  the  door.  First  he  heard  the 
Bishop  moving  about  in  the  water,  as  when  one  is  swimming; 
this  lasted  only  about  four  minutes,  then  all  was  suddenly  still. 
Tlie  servant  thought  his  master  perhaps  was  dressing,  but 
when  this  pause  had  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour,  he  grew  sus- 
picious, and  knocked  at  the  door ;  when  no  answer  having 
been  returned,  he  at  last  opened  it,  and  found  the  Bishop 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub.     He  was  immediately  token 
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oat  of  the  water,  and  medical  assistance  ^plied,  but  when 
every  eSbrt  proved  ineffectual  his  body  was  opened.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  snrgeons  that  he  died  of  apoplexy.  He 
was  on  the  day  following  entombed  in  St  John's  church,  on 
the  plain  at  the  right  side  of  the  altar.  Ilie  Bishop,  although 
perfectly  well  the  preceding  days,  and,  as  it  appeared,  on  the 
very  day  the  event  took  place,  had  yet  given  his  chapI^n  to 
understand  some  time  before,  that  he  thought  his  life  would  be 
of  no  long  doration,  and  that  his  demise  would  be  sudden." 

The  following  particulars  are  communicated  in  the  Madras 
Gooemment  Gazette : 

"  Tanjore,  Slst  Mnvii,  1826. 

"  llie  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  arrived  at  Tanjore  on  the 
25th  instant*  having  preached  an  excell^it  sermon  on  the 
CruciSxion  the  preceding  day,  Good  Friday,  at  Combaconum. 

"  On  the  26tfa,  Easter  Sunday,  English  divine  service  was 
performed  at  the  mission  cburdi  in  the  little  fort  of  Tanjore. 
His  Lordship's  chaplain,  the  Reverend  T.  Robinson,  the  Re- 
verend. J,  Dtwan,  and  other  Missionaries,  assisted  in  reading 
the  Ifiturgy.  His  Lordship  preached  an  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive sermon  on  the  resurrection.  At  the  request  of  the 
native  menjbers  of  the  congr^ation,  his  Lordship  has  kindly 
promised  to  have  this  sermon  translated  into  the  Tamul  lan- 
guage and  printed.  In  concluding  the  sermon,  the  Bishop, 
in  the  most  feeling  manner,  impressed  the  duty  of  brotherly 
Ipve  upon  all  present,  without  regard  to  rank  or  colour. ;  Th^ 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  eighty-seven  communi- 
cants, thirty  beloQf^ng  to  the  English  congn^tion,  and  fifty- 
seven  native  Christians  who  understand  the  Eaglish  language. 

*'  Divine  service  was  performed  in  the  evening  at  the  same 
place  in  the  Tamul  language.  The  Liturgy  was  read  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Barenbruck,  assisted  by  a  native  minister,  and 
a  sermon  preaclied  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ctemerer. 

^'  To  the  agreeable  surprise  of  all  present,  his  Lordship  pro- 
nounced the  ff>ostolic  benedicticm  in  the  Tamul  language. 

"  On  Easter  Monday  his  Lordship  held  a  confirmation,  when 
twelve  English  and  fifVy  native  youths  were  con6nned.     As 
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only  a  part  of  tbem  understood  the  En^ish  langui^^  the 
service  was  repeated  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kohlht^  in  the 
Tsmul  laoguage}  who  afterwards  addressed  those  who  had 
been  confirmed.  The  vthcie  service  was  interestmg  and 
a&cting. 

*'  In  the  evening  Tamui  divine  service  was  held  in  the  duqiel 
in  the  Mission  Ganlen,  when  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sperschneider 
preached  in  Tamnl  to  a  crowded  congregadon. 

"  At  the  OHiclusion  of  the  service,  the  Missionaries  pnisent 
received  an  aflfectionate  and  animated  address  from  his  Lord- 
ship  the  Bishop,  who  observed,  it  was  probably  the  last  time 
that  all  present  could  expect  to  meet  agun  in  this  world,  and 
exhorted  them  to  diligence  and  perseverance  by  the  example 
of  Swartz,  near  whose  remains  his  Lordship  was  then  standing. 
His  address  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  it. 

"  On  the  28tb  his  Lordship,  attended  by  his  chaplain,  and 
several  Missionaries  of  the  district,  pfud  a  visit  of  ceremony 
to  his  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  under  the  customary 
bononrs.  On  the  following  day  his  Highness  returned  bis 
Lordship's  visiL 

"  On  the  29th  and  30th  his  Lordship  visited  and  inspected 
the  Mission  schools  and  premises.  The  nmnber  of  children 
in  the  English  and  Tamul  schoob  amounted  to  two  faondred 
and  seventy-five  boys  and  girls.  His  Lordship  beard  them 
read  in  English  and  Tamul,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  at  the  progress  which  had  been  made  by  the  scholars. 
<*  His  Lordship's  visit  to  this  important  Missicni,  and  the  great 
interest  he  takes  in  its  wel&re  with  the  valuable  aid  be  con- 
templates affording  it,  call  for  the  liveliest  gratitude :  particu- 
larly irom  the  Missionaries,  and  the  numerous  natives  coa- 
nected  with  the  Mission.  Sincere  prayers  will  be  o^red  to 
God,  that  his  Ix>rdship's  valuable  life  may  be  long  spared, 
and  that  the  divine  blessing  may  descend  upon  the  exertions 
he  is  making. 
"  His  Lordship  left  Tanjore,  and  proceeded  to  Trichinopoly 


on  the  51st  in  the  evening. 
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"  Our  readers  throu^out  India  will  receive  with  a  aniversal 
sentjinent  of  grief,  the  intelligence  that  the  earthly  career  of 
our  beloved  and  revered  Bish<^  terminated  at  Trichinopoly 
on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  3d  instant.  His  Lordship 
bad  reached  that  place  on  Saturday  morning,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  had  preached  and  held  a  confirmation  in  the  even- 
ing ;  after  which  he  delivered  another  discourse,  concluding 
with  a  solemn  and  aSec^ng  ferewel)  to  the  congregation.  On 
Monday,  at  an  early  hour,  his  Lordship  visited  a  congrega- 
tion of  nati9e  Christians,  and,  on  his  return,  went  into  a 
bath,  as  he  had  done  on  the  two  preceding  days.  He  was 
lliere  seized  with  an  ap<^lectic  fit,  and  when  his  servant, 
alarmed  at  the  length  of  hb  stay,  entered  the  bathing-room, 
he  found  that  life  was  extinct  Medical  aid  was  immediately 
procured,  but  proved  wholly  unavailing." 

Thus,  having  persevered  unto  the  end,  died  this  fiiithiu) 
servant  of  God,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
third  of  his  episcopacy- 
How  be  bore  himself  in  the  relations  in  which,  as  Diocesan 
of  India,  he  was  placed,  let  the  following  testimonies  bear 
evidence.  s. 

At  a  public  meeting  convened  at  Madras,  soon  aft^  Uie 
Bishop's  death,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory :  "  We  must  all 
deeply  lament,"  siud  Sir  T.  Munro,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
**  the  melancholy  cause  of  our  being  assembled  here.  My 
own  acquuntance  with  our  late  excellent  Bishop  was,  unfor- 
tunately, but  of  short  duration.  Yet  in  that  short  time,  I  saw 
in  him  so  much  to  admire,  that  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  him  as  I  could  wish.  There  was  a  charm  iu  his  con- 
versation by  which  in  private  society  he  found  bis  way  to  all 
hearts,  as  readily  as  he  did  to  those  of  hts  congr^atbn  by  his 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  There  was  about  him  such  candour 
and  siro|dicity  of  manner,  such  benevolence  such  un- 
wearied earnestness  in  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  functions, 
and  such  mildness  in  his  zeal,  as  would  In  any  other  indi- 
vidual have  ensured  our  esteem ;  but  when  these  qualities  are, 
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as  they  were  in  him,  anited  to  taste,  to  genhis,  to  high  station, 
and  intellectual  attainments,  they  form  a  character  eminently 
calculated  to  excite  our  love  and  Toleration.  These  senti- 
ments were  every  where  felu  Wherever  he  passed  in  the 
wide  range  of  his  visitauon,  he  left  behind  him  this  ira- 
presw>n." 

"  When  we  think,"  said  Sir  B,  Palmer,  **  of  what  that 
good  man  has  done,  what  he  was  doing,  and  what,  nndor 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  he 
would  have  achieved ;  when  we  remember  the' many  charit- 
able and  religious  inaUtutions  fostered  by  his  care,  aided  by 
hie  munificence,  and  guided  by  his  counsel,  ever  progres^ely 
answering  more  and  more  the  ends  for  which  they  were  esta- 
blished ;  when  we  saw  him  labouring  in  the  great  work  which 
he  had  undertaken,  with  a  zeal  not  less  consfHcuous  for  the 
ardour  with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  than  for  the  condliation 
with  which  it  was  tempered  ;  when  we  heard  him  to  his  last 
admirmg  congregation,  and  almost  with  his  latest  breath,  ex- 
horting *  brotherly  love  to  alt,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
caste,  or  colour ;'  when  we  who  were  so  recently  eye-wit- 
nesses to  his  conduct,  and  hearers  of  his  word,  and  can, 
therefore,  well  appreciate  the  effect  which  the  labours  and 
doctrine  of  such  a  man  were  likely  to  produce ;  when  we  see, 
and  hear,  and  think  on  these  things,  may  we  not  say,  this 
man  was  above  all  others  the  best  calculated  to  succeed  in  the 
migh^  undertaking  in  which  he  was  employed ;  may  we  not 
say,  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  man,  the  rays 
<^  Christianity  bade  fair  to  spread  their  cheering  and  glorious 
light  for  and  wide  throughout  the  continent  and  islands  of 
Indian- 
Much  more  was  said,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  by  the  other 
speakers ;  and  a  subscription  was  forthwith  commaiced  on  a 
scale  of  splendid  munificence,  which  was  to  extend  through- 
out the  Presidency,  and  amongst  all  classes,  for  &e  erection 
of  a  monument  to  the  Bishop  in  the  church  at  Madras,  the 
surplus  fond  to  be  also  expended  in  some  manner  best  fitted 
to  keep  his  name  from  perishing  among  them.    At  Bombay 
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a  subscription  is  also  in  pn^p-ess,  for  the  very  i^ipropriate 
pin-pose  of  endowing;  a  scliolareliip  at  the  Calcutta  Cotleget 
to  be  called  "  Bishop  Hebci^s  scholarship." 

We  are  convinced  that  our  readers  will  peruse  with  plea* 
sure  the  following  public  testimonies  to  the  worth  of  lUshop 
Heber,  afforded  by  the  govemm^it,  newspapers,  and  presi- 
dencies of  our  Indian  empire. 

«  Fort  mUiam,  April  14.  1826. 

"  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
has  received  the  p»nfiil  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Right  Reverend  Reginald,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  on 
the  3d  instant,  at  Trichinqpoly. 

"  This  distressing  event  having  occurred  at  a  distlance  from 
Calcutta,  his  Lordship  in  council  has  not,  as  on  a  former 
melancholy  occasion,  to  invite  the  communis  to  join  in  paying 
the  last  8olemn  honours  to  the  deceased  prelate,  but  he  enter- 
tains the  convicUon,  that  every  individual  acquainted  with 
the  learning  and  worth  of  Bishop  Heber,  will  participate  in 
th&deep  and  heart-felt  sorrow  of  the  Government,  at  the  loss 
of  one  who  was  endeared  to  this  Socie^  by  his  engaging 
manners,  extensive  benevolence,  and  unaffected  piety. 

**  The  late  Bbhop  had  recently  finished  a  long  and  labo* 
rious  visitation  through  the  territories  of  Bengal  and  Bombay, 
during  which  he  had  secured  the  good-will  and  veneration  of 
all  classes  with  whom  he  had  communication,  by  his  gentle 
and  unassuming  demeanour,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  pro- 
vinces under  Fort  St.  George,  in  order  to  complete  this 
important  branch  of  his  episcopal  duty,  when  a  sudden  and 
awful  dispensation  deprived  Christian!^  of  one  of  its  most 
enlightened,  most  ardent,  and  most  amiable  ministers. 

**  The  Governor  General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct, 
that  minute-guns,  to  the  number  of  forty-two,  corresponding 
with  the  age  of  the  deceased  Bishop,  be  fired  this  evening,  at 
sunset,  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  William. 

"  By  command  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor 
General  in  Council. 

*'   C  LUSUINOTON'^'' 
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"  It  is  with  the  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  that  we  aii- 
noutwe  the  death  of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  at  Trichinopoly,  on  his  visitation  of  the  southern ' 
parts  of  his  diocese.  The  universal  love  and  esteem,  in 
which  Dr.  Heber  was  held  over  all  India,  will  best  proclaim 
the  value  of  his  truly  pastoral  character,  and  the  grief,  which 
at  this  moment  pervades  every  rank  amongst  ns,  bespeaks  the 
extent  of  the  loss,  which  society,  the  church  of  England,  and 
the  Christian  world,  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  this  distin- 
gnbbed  and  bdoved  prelate." — Calcutta  John  Bull,  April  14. 

**  We  perform  the  melancholy  doty  of  informing  our  readers 
of  the  demise  of  the  Right  Reverend  Regbald,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Calcutta. 

**  His  Lord^ip  was  found  dead  in  his  bath  at  Trichin(^>oly, 
fHi  the  3d  instant,  and  it  is  supposed  that  over  exertion  and 
the  beat  of  the  weather  having  induced  him  to  visit  it  for 
refreshment,  the  coldness  of  the  water  caused  an  apc^lectic 
fit,  in  Burring  under  which  his  Lordship  expired. 

**  In  consequence  of  the  above  melancholy  intelligence,  the 
intended  performances  at  the  Cbowringhee  Theatre  yesterday 
evening  were  postponed. 

"  Tliough  his  Lordship's  scjoum  among  us  was  so  limited, 
yet  his  kind  and  unpretending  manners  endeared,  while  the 
acquirements  and  talents  with  which  he  was  so  eminmtly 
^fted,  made  him  respected  and  looked  up  to  by  all  who  were 
honoured  with  his  acquaintance,  or  fevoured  by  his  friendship. 
The  zeal  with  which  he  took  in  bond  the  work  of  his  Maker, 
,can  only  be  justly  valued  by  those  who  know  the  purity  of 
the  modves  which  influenced  his  conduct  through  a  life  spent 
in  the  service  of  God.  One  consideration  that  must  alleviate 
the  grief  and  soothe  the  feelings  of  surviving  friends,  is,  that 
it  pleased  his  Master  to  call  his  servant  to  himself  even  i^ile 
he  was  unUringly  exerting  himself  in  preaching  the  words  of 
truth  and  of  life  to  the  -heathen,  and  labouring  in  an  under- 
taking he  had  njuch  at  heart,  that  of  bringing  the  natives 
of  India  to  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  doctrine,  and  salvation 
through  Christ;  and  confidently  and  exultingly  may  they 
say,  <  He  has  finished  his  course,  he  has  kept  the  faith.'   ;. . 
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**  It  has  been  the  lot  of  liat  few  to  inspire  such  general 
respect,  Teneradoo,  and  affection,  as  the  lamented  Bishop 
Heber  did.  Indeed,  to  know  hun  was  to  love  him ;  and  in 
him  the  genius  of  true  Christianity  might  be  seen  at  CHice 
reflected ;  for  he  was  mild  and  kind,  and  breathed  peace  and 
good-will  among  men :  he  was  a  modd  of  spiritual  exaltation, 
without  austeri^.  Nor  was  it  by  his  own  flock  alone  that 
this  <  good  shepherd'  was  beloved  in  life,  and  is  lamented  in 
death.  All  sects  of  Christians  held  him  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. In  this  sentiment  they  were  joined  by  the  natives  of 
thb  country,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  cha- 
racter,  and  who,  if  they  could  not  become  his  proselytes,  were 
the  unfeigned  admirers  of  his  tolerance,  benignity,  and  charity, 
and  hold  his  memory  in  sincere  reverence. 

**  Just  as  we  had  concluded  the  above  comments,  we 
received  the  following  expressive  tribute  from  a  member  of 
the  church.  AVe  give  it  as  we  received  it,  it  being  forcibly 
illustrative  of  the  truth  o{  some  of  our  remarks. 

«  T%e  late  Bish(q>Beginald^  Calcutta. 
"  The  universal  love,  esteem,  and  respect,  in  which  this 
ever-to-be-lamented  and  revered  Prelate  was  held  by  all 
classes  of  Chrisdans  in  India,  for  bis  engaging  manners, 
humility,  benevolence,  learning,  worth,  and  unafiected  pi^, 
has  occasioned  a  gloom,  which  at  this  moment  pervades  every 
class  of  socie^  in  Calcutta;  for  m  him,  not  tmly  the  church 
of  England,  but  the  Christian  world  at  large,  is  bereaved  of 
one  of  its  best  and  endeared  members,  such  as  is  perhaps  to 
be  scarcely  met  with.  His  kind  and  sodal  intercourse  with 
the  Armenian  church  and  its  community,  has  made  them 
deeply  feel  this  sudden  and  awfiil  dispensaUon ;  so  much  so, 
that  one  of  its  members,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  intimate 
with  his  Lordship,  and  had  enjoyed  his  Lordship's  company, 
as  a  demonstration  of  heartfelt  sorrow,  has  had  a  funeral  ser- 
vice performed  at  hts  own  expense  at  the  Armenian  church 
of  Calcutta  yesterday  morning,  and  had,  according  to  their 
usage,  the  bells  of  that  church  tolled,  correspondingwith  the  t  , 
VOL.  XI.  B  B  o 
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age  <£  the  deceased  Biabop  of  Hessed  memory.  The  text 
was  from  the  1  Itfa  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  S5th  to  SOth  verse, 
firom  irtiich  the  following  words  may  be  collected  as  very 
appropriate :  '  Take  vaj  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for 
I  am  mede  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls ;  for  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  harden  is  light.' " — (7^ 
JMia  GaxetU,  April  17.) 

Proceedipgi  t^the  Meeting  hdd  at  the  Town  Hall,  QdatttOy  on 
the  Qth  Afoy. 

Pursnant  to  a  notice  of  the  High  ;%ertf^  a  numerous  and 
respectable  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  was  assem- 
bled at  the  Town  Hal),  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  May, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  deep  feelings  of  sorrow  with 
which  they  viewed  Uie  unexpected  death  of  their  beloved 
Kshop^  and  of  taking  into  considerati<m  the  most  desirable 
mode  of  perpetuating  his  rev««d  memory.  Sir  Charles  Gr^ 
was  called  to  take  the  chur,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Com- 
bermere,  and  with  the  universal  concurrence  of  the  meeting. 

Sir  Cbaries  Qrej  having  accorcUngly  taken  his  seat*  opened 
the  buriness  of  the  day  with  observatifms  to  the  followii^ 

*t  GsMTixiiBN, —  Before  I  proceed  to  any  thing  else,  I  am 
reluctantly  ctHopelled  to  correct  a  seeming  mistake  as  to  the 
object  of  this  meeting.  A  notice  has  a[^teared  this  mining, 
professedly  by  aathori^,  which,  thoo^  probably  well  meanly 
has  in  it  something  too  much  of  the  character  of  scdicilation. 
I  know  not  by  what  authority  it  speaks,  but  the  friends  of  the 
late  Bish<^  are  anxious  only  that  expression  should  be  ^ven 
to  the  feeUngs  with  whidi  the  community  regarded  him.  Sab- 
scriptions  for  his  monument,  if  they  are  spontaneous  tndi- 
catioDS  of  re^>ect  and  sorrow,  will  be  valuable  testimonies,  b«t 
not  otherwise ;  and  I  trust  that  neither  solicitationa  nor  in- 
fluence will  be  employed  to  swell  their  amount.  Leaving  this 
matter,  it  is  with  real  agitation  and  embarrassment  that  I  find 
it  my  du^  to  mark  out  the  grounds  on  which  this  meeting 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  called  for ;  assuredly  it  is  not  (hat 
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there  is  *ny  difficulty  in  findiag  (hose  grounds,  nor  tliat  I  hare 
any  apprehension  that  you  will  not  attend  to  a  statement  of 
them  with  willingness  and  indulgence.  Bat  this  is  a  very  putv 
lie  occafion,  and  my  feelings  are  not  entirely  of  a  pnblic  nature. 
Deep  as  my  sense  is  of  the  loss  which  the  community  has 
sustained,  yet,  do  what  I  will,  the  sensation  which  I  find  up- 
permost in  my  heart  is  ray  own  private  sorrow  for  one  who 
was  my  friend  in  early  life.  It  is  just  four  and  twenty  yean 
this  month  since  I  Brst  became  acquainted  with  him  at  the 
University,  of  which  he  was,  beyond  all  question  or  com- 
parison, the  most  distinguished  student  of  his  time.  The  name 
of  Reginald  Heber  was  in  every  mouth,  his  society  was  courted 
by  young  and  old;  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  favoiu*,  ad- 
miration, and  regard,  from  which  I  have  never  known  any  one 
but  himself  who  would  not  have  derived,  and  for  life,  an  un- 
sahitary  influence.  Towards  the  close  of  his  academical  career, 
be  crow^Ml  his  previous  htmours  by  the  [noduction  of  hit 
'  Palestine,'  of  which  smgle  work,  the  fancy,  the  el^ance, 
and  the  grace,  have  secured  him  a  place  in  the  list  of  those 
who  bear  die  proud  title  of  English  Poets.  Hiis,  according 
to  usage,  was  recited  in  public;  and  when  that  scene  of  his 
early  triumph  comes  upon  my  memory ;  that  elevated  rostrum 
from  which  he  looked  upon  friendly  and  admiring  faces ;  that 
decorated  theatre;  those  grave  forms  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries, mining  with  a  resplendent  throng  of  rank  and  beauty ; 
dioie  uitique  mansions  of  learning,  those  venerable  groves, 
those  relreshing  streams,  and  shaded  walks;  the  vision  is 
broken  by  another,  in  which  the  youtbfol  and  presiding  genius 
of  the  former  scene  is  beheld  lying  in  his  distant  grave,  amongst 
tbe  sands  of  Southern  India.  Believe  me,  the  contrast  is 
ttrtkkig,  and  the  recollections  most  painliil. 

"  But  you  are  not  here  to  listen  to  details  of  private  life.  If 
I  toBch  upon  one  or  two  other  points,  it  will  be  for  the  purpose 
only  of  Ulustradng  some  features  of  his  character.  He  passed 
some  tin*  in  fiireign  travel,  before  he  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  The  whole  Continent  had  not  yet  been  re- 
lOpened  to  En^ishmen  by  the  swords  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
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is  near  m^  and  bis  coropBoioDs  in  arms;  but  in  the  eastern 
part  of  it  the  Bisbc^  found  a  field,  the  more  interesting  on 
account  of  its  having  been  seldom  trodden-  by  our  countrymen. 
He  kept  a  valuable  journal  of  his  observations,  and  when  you 
consider  his  youth,  the  applause  he  had  already  received,  and 
how  tempting,  in  the  morning  of  life,  are  the  gratifications  of 
literary  success,  you  will  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  the  retiring 
and  ingenuous  modesty  of  bis  character,  that  he  preferred  to 
let  the  substance  of  his  work  appear  in  the  bumble  form  of 
notes  to  the  volumes  of  another.  This  has  been  before  no- 
ticed :  there  is  another  circumstance  which  I  can  add,  and 
which  is  not  so  generally  known.  This  journey,  and  the  aspect 
of  those  vast  regions  stimulating  a  mind  which  was  stored  with 
classical  learning,  had  suggested  to  him  a  plan  of  collecting, 
arranging,  and  illustrating  all  of  ancient  and  of  modem  litera- 
ture wliich  could  unfold  the  history,  and  throw  light  on  the 
present  state  of  Scythia,  that  region  of  mystery  and  labl^  that 
source  from  whence,  eleven  times  in  the  history  of  man,  the 
living  clouds  of  war  have  been  breathed  over  by  all  the  natkuis 
of  the  South.  I  can  hardly  concdve  any  work  for  which  the 
talents  of  the  author  were  better  adapted,  hardly  any  whidi 
could  have  given  the  world  more  of  delight,  himself  more  of 
glory.  I  know  the  interest  which  he  took  in  it.  But  be  bad 
now  entered  into  the  service  of  the  church ;  and  finding  that 
it  interfered  with  other  and  more  immediate  duties,  he  turned 
from  his  fascinating  pursuit,  and  condemned  to  temporary 
oblivion  a  work,  which,  I  trust,  may  yet  be  given  to  the 
public. 

"  I  mention  this,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
steady  was  the  purpose,  how  serious  the  views,  with  which  he 
entered  on  his  calling.  I  am  aware  that  there  were  induce- 
ments to  it  which  some  minds  will  be  disposed  to  regard  as 
the  only  probable  ones ;  but  I  look  upon  it  myself  to  have 
been  with  him  a  sacrifice  of  no  common  sort.  His  eariy 
celebrity  had  given  him  incalculable  advantages,  and  every 
path  of  literature  was  open  to  him,  every  road  to  the  temple 
of  fame;  every  honour  which  his  country  could  afford  was  in 
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clear  prospect  before  him,  when  he  turned  to  the  bumble  duUes 
of  a  country  church,  and  buried  in  his  heart  those  talents  which 
would  have  ministered  so  largely  to  worldly  vani^,  that  they 
might  spring  up  in  a  more  precious  harvest  He  passed  many 
years  in  this  situation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  happiness 
as  the  condition  of  humanity  is  perhaps  capable  of;  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  companion,  the  love  of  his  friends,  the  fond 
admiration  of  his  &mily;  happy  in  the  discbarge  of  bis  quiet 
duties,  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  satisfied  consdence.  It  was 
not,  however,  firom  this  station  that  he  was  called  to  India. 
By  the  voice,  I  am  proud  to  say  it,  of  a  part  of  that  profession 
to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  he  had  been  invited  to 
an  office  which  few  have  held  for  any  length  of  time  without 
further  advancement  His  friends  tfaou^t  it  at  that  time  no 
presumption  to  hope  that  ere  long  he  might  wear  the  mitre  at 
home.  But  it  would  not  have  been  like  him  to  cha£^  for 
preferment ;  he  freely  and  willin^y  accepted  a  call  which  led 
him  to  more  important,  though  more  dangerous,  alas  !  I  may 
now  say,  to  fatal  labours.  M'hat  he  was  in  India  why  should 
I  describe  ?  You  saw  bim  I  you  bear  testimony  !  He  has  al- 
raody  received  in  a  sister  presidency  the  encomiums  of  those 
from  whom  praise  is  roost  valuable;  especially  of  one  whose 
own  spotless  integrity,  and  a  sincerity  far  above  suspicion, 
make  every  word  of  commendation  which  is  drawn  from  him 
of  tenfold  value.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  short  as  their 
acquaintance  had  been,  there  were  few  whose  praise  would 
have  been  more  grateful  to  the  subject  of  it.  Would  that  he 
might  have  lived  to  hear  it  I  What  sentiments  were  enter- 
tained of  him  in  this  metropolis  of  India,  your  presence  tes- 
tifies ;  and  I  feel  authorised  to  say,  that  if  the  noble  person 
who  holds  the  highest  station  in  this  country  had  been  un- 
fettered by  usage,  If  he  hod  consulted  only  his  own  inclinations 
and  his  r^ard  for  the  Bishop,  he  would  have  been  the  fore- 
most  upon  this  occasion  to  manifest  his  participation  in  the 
feelings  which  are  common  to  us  all.  When  a  stamp  has  been^ 
thus  given  to  his  character,  it  may  seem  only  to  be  disturbing 
the  impression  to  renew,  in  any  mannner,  your  view  of  it. 
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Yet,  if  you  will  grant  me  your  patience  for  a  &w  mconentd,  i 
ifaall  have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  pointing  out  6<wie  features 
of  it  which  appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  most  remarkable. 
The  6rst  which  I  would  notice  was  that  cheerfuloeas  and 
alacrity  of  spirit  which,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  a  common 
quali^,  is,  in  some  circumstances,  of  rare  value.  To  this  la^e 
assemUy  I  fear  I  might  appeal  in  vain,  if  I  were  to  ask  that 
he  tihould  step  forward  who  had  never  felt  his  spirit  to  sink 
when  he  thought  of  his  native  home,  and  fek  that  a  portion  <^ 
his  heart  was  in  a  distant  land ;  who  had  never  been  irritated 
by  the  annoyance,  or  embittered  by  the  dusappointment,  of 
India.  I  feel  shame  to  say,  that  I  am  not  the  man  who  could 
not  answer  the  appeal,  llie  Kshop  was  the  only  one  whom 
I  have  ever  known  who  was  entirely  master  of  these  feelings. 
IKsappointments  and  annoyances  came  to  him  as  they  come 
to  all,  but  he  met  and  overcame  them  with  a  smile ;  and  when 
he  has  known  a  di&rent  effect  produced  on  others,  it  was  bis 
usual  wish,  that  '  they  were  but  as  happy  as  himself.'  Con- 
nected with  this  alacrity  of  spirit  and  in  some  degree  spriug- 
ing  out  of  it,  was  his  activity.  I  iq^r^end  that  few  persons, 
civil  or  military,  have  undergone  as  much  labour,  traversed  as 
much  country,  seen  and  regulated  so  much  as  be  had  done^ 
in  the  small  portion  of  time  which  had  el^sed  since  he  en- 
tered in  his  oflSce;  and  if  death  bad  not  broken  his  career,  his 
iHends  know  that  be  contemplated  no  relaxation  of  exertions. 
But  tJiis  was  not  a  mere  resdess  activity  or  result  of  temper- 
ament It  was  united  witli  o  fervent  zeal,  not  fiei^  nor  osteo- 
tatious,  but  steady  and  composed,  which  none  could  appreciate 
but  those  who  intimately  knew  him.  I  was  struck  myself 
upon  the  renewal  of  our  acquaintance,  by  nothing  so  much  as 
the  observation,  that  though  he  talked  with  animation  of  all 
subjects,  there  was  nothing  on  which  his  intellect  was  bent, 
DO  prospect  on  which  his  imaginadon  dwelt,  no  thought  which 
occupied  habitually  bis  vacant  moments,  but  the  furtherance 
of  that  great  design  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  principal 
instrument  in  this  country.  Of  the  same  unobtrusive  character 
was  the  piety  wjiich  filled  his  heart.    It  is  seldom  that  ot  so 
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much  there  is  bo  little  ostentation.  All  here  knew  his  good- 
natured  and  unpretending  manner ;  but  I  have  seen  unequir- 
vocal  testimonies,  both  before  and  since  his  death,  that  under 
that  cheerful  and  gay  aspect  there  were  feelings  of  serious  and 
unremitting  devotion,  of  perfect  res^^natbn,  of  tender  kind- 
ness for  all  mankind,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
sunt.  When  to  these  qualities  you  add  his  desire  to  cwdliat^ 
which  had  cToy  where  won  all  hearts ;  his  amiable  demeanour* 
which  invited  a  fnendsbip  that  was  confirmed  by  the  inno- 
cence and  purity  of  his  manners,  which  bore  the  most  scruti- 
nising  and  severe  examination,  you  will  readily  admit  that  there 
was  in  hun  a  rare  assemblage  of  all  that  deserves  esteem  and 
admiradon. 

"  But  I  will  not  leave  the  matter  upon  these  grounds.  What 
we  do  this  day  we  do  in  the  &ce  of  the  world ;  and  I  am  loath 
to  leave  it  open,  even  to  the  malignant  heart,  to  suppose,  that 
we  have  met  here  on  a  solemn,  but  hollow  pretence ;  that  we 
use  idle  or  exaggerated  words,  or  would  stoop  to  flattery,  even 
of  the  dead.  The  prindpal  ground  of  all  on  which  I  hold 
the  death  of  the  Bislu^  to  have  been  a  public  loss,  was  the 
happy  fitness  and  adaptation  of  his  character  for  the  situation 
and  circumstances  tn  which  he  was  placed.  There  is  no  man, 
whether  he  be  of  the  lai^  or  a  diarchman,  to  whom  I  will 
yield  in  earnestness  of  desire  to  see  Christianity  propagated 
and  predominant  throughout  the  world ;  but  it  would  be  sin- 
ful, if  it  were  possible,  to  banish  from  our  recollectioa  the 
truths  which  the  experience  of  former  ages  has  left  for  the 
guidance  of  the  present  It  is  an  awful  but  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  a  fiiller  knowledge,  a  more  perfect  revelation  of  the 
will  of  Cod,  has  never  been  communicated  n^idly  to  latge 
masses  of  mankind,  without  their  being  thrown  into  confurion. 
To  some  it  has  seemed  that  religion  is  so  important  an  element 
of  sodal  order,  that  no  alteration  can  be  made  of  its  quality 
and  proportion,  without  the  whole  mass  dissolving,  fermenting 
and  assuming  new  forms ;  that  by  some  mysterious  condition 
of  the  lot  of  humanity,  all  mighty  blessings  are  attended  by 
some  great  evil ;  that  every  step  to  heaven  is  even  yet  to  be 
B  B  +  O" 
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won  by  fresh  sacrifices  and  atonements.  There  is  anothCT, 
and,  I  trust,  a  better  mode  of  reasoning  on  these  symptoms, 
of  interpreting  these  terrible  signs.  I  will  not  readily  believe 
that  relifi^OD  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  disorder,  but  rather 
that  the  vices  of  man  having  prepared  the  crisis,  and  called 
for  the  revulsion  and  re-action  of  the  preservative  principles 
of  society;  religion  has  only  thus  manifested  herself  in  a  more 
visible  and  tan^ble  form,  and  come,  as  a  ministering  angd,  to 
enable  those  who  were  struggling  for  the  right  to  persevere 
end  to  prevaiL  The  appalling  fact,  however,  remains  not  the 
less  indisputable,  that  it  is  in  scenes  of  extensive  disorder, 
amidst  mortal  strife  and  terrible  misery,  that  she  has  adiieved 
her  greatest  triumphs,  displayed  her  strongest  powers,  and 
made  her  most  rapid  advances.  When  Christianity  first 
spread  itself  over  the  face  of  the  Roman  empire,  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  seemed  to  be  roused  to  an  encounter. 
The  storm  blew  from  every  point  of  the  compass;  unheard-of 
races  of  men,  and  monsters  of  anarchy  and  misrule  more  like 
the  fantastic  shapes  of  a  dream  than  the  realities  of  human 
life,  appeared  on  the  stage ;  and  that  period  ensued  which  has 
been  perhaps  rightly  considered  as  the  most  calamitous  in  the 
whole  history  of  man.  When  that  new  world  was  discovered, 
which  now  presents  such  fair  and  animadng  prospects,  religion 
was  imparted  to  the  southern  portion  of  it  by  carnage  and  by 
torture;  I  say,  that  in  South  America  the  ground  was  cleared 
by  the  torch  and  dug  by  the  sword,  and  the  first  shoots  of 
Christianity  were  moistened  by  the  blood  of  unoffending 
millions.  Again,  when  in  Europe  the  church  cast  its  old 
slough,  and  re-appeared  in  somewhat  of  its  pristine  simplicity, 
the  whole  Continent  was  convulsed  by  civil  war  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  Witness  in  France  those  battles,  and  massacres, 
and  assassinations  of  the  Huguenots  and  Catholics.  In  Ger- 
many, that  closing  scene  of  thirty  years  confusion,  in  which 
the  grotesque  and  barbaric  forms  of  Wallenstein  and  Tilly 
are  seen  struggling  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Mansfield, 
and  the  majestic  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphns.  Witness  in 
England  the  downfall  of  her  ancient  throne,  and  the  eclipse 
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of  royal^.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood :  I  hold,  that  there 
is  no  one  who  has  rightly  considered  these  events,  who  must 
not,  even  whilst  he  mourns  over  them,  admit  that  it  is  better 
the  changes  took  place,  even  with  their  terrible  accompani- 
ments, than  that  they  should  not  have  taken  place  at  all. 
But  while  I  avow  this,  I  hope  it  is  not  presumptuous  to 
breathe  a  fervent  prayer,  that  India  may  receive  the  blessing 
without  the  misery ;  not  feint-heartedness,  that  I  tremble  at 
the  possibility  of  all  Southern  Asia  being  made  a  theatre  of 
confiision ;  not  lukewarmness,  that  rather  than  see  Religion 
advance  upon  the  rapid  wings  of  strife,  I  would  prefer  to  wut 
lor  her  more  tardy  approach,  preceded  by  Commerce  and  the 
Arts,  with  Peace  and  Knowledge  for  her  handmaids,  and  with 
all  the  brightest  forms  of  which  fauman  felidty  is  susceptible 
crowding  in  her  train :  I  confidently  trust,  that  there  shall  one 
day  be  erected  in  Asia  a  church,  of  which  the  comers  shall 
be  comers  of  the  land,  and  its  foundation  the  Rock  of  Ages ; 
but  when  remote  posterity  have  to  examine  its  structure,  and 
to  trace  the  progress  of  its  formation,  I  wish  they  may 
not  have  to  record  that  it  was  put  together  amidst  discord, 
and  noise,  and  bloodshed,  and  confusion  of  tongues,  but  that 
it  rose  in  quietness  and  beauty,  like  that  new  temple  where 
*  no  hammer  or  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron  was  heard  whilst 
it  was  building  :*  or  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  himself — 

•<  '  No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung, 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung !' 

"  That  such  may  be  the  event,  many  hands,  many  spirits, 
like  his  must  be  engaged  in  the  work;  and  it  is  because  of 
my  conviction  that  they  are  rarely  to  be  found,  that  I  feel 
justified  in  affirming  his  death  to  have  been  a  loss  not  only  to 
his  friends  by  whom  he  was  loved,  or  to  his  femily  of  whom 
he  was  the  idol,  but  to  England,  to  India,  and  to  the  world." 

Upon  the  close  of  this  address,  which  produced  a  powerfiil 
impression  on  the  meeting,  Urord  Combermere  rose  and  pro- 
posed the  following  resolution :  — 

Cioog[c 
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"  That  upon  the  occasioa  of  the  death  c^  the  lat«  Bisht^ 
of  Calcutta,  it  is  desirable  to  perpetnate,  by  stmie  durable 
moDuioent,  the  sense  of  public  loss  with  which  this  community 
is  impressed ;  and  the  ieeCngs  <^  reelect  and  affection  with 
which  the  Bishop  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him." 

The  motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Harington,  was  unani- 
mODsly  adopted. 

In  seconding  the  proposed  resolution,  Mr.  Harington 
observed :  *'  It  is  not  my  intentjon  to  detain  you  unnecessarily 
by  any  lengthened  observadons.  I  am  confident  that  we  all 
participate  in  the  same  feelings  of  unfeigned  esteem^  afEection^ 
and  veneration  for  our  late  excellent  prelate ;  and  that  we  are 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  demonstrate,  by  a  suitable 
memorial,  the  sense  entertained  by  us,  in  common  with  all 
who  knew  htm,  of  bis  distinguished  talents  and  acquirements, 
his  endearing  virtues  in  private  life,  and  the  eminent  services 
roidered  by  him  in  his  short,  but  zealous  and  active  career  of 
public  duly.  These  have  been  amply  and  justly  stated  in  the 
very  able  speech  which  you  have  beard  from  the  chair ;  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  merely  second  the  resolution  which  has  been 
moved  by  Lord  Combennere."  ^ 

It  was  next  agreed,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Advocate 
General,  seconded  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bayl^,  "  That 
the  most  appropriate  course  appears  to  be,  to  cause  a  sepul- 
chral monument  of  marble  to  be  erected  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Calcutta ;  and  that  subscriptions  be  received  for 
this  purpose." 

:  Advocate  General  spoke  as  follows : 
'  1  were  to  consult  only  my  own  wishes,  I  should  keep 
I  on  this  a£fecting  occasion,  where  it  is  more  easy  to  feel 
>  speak ;  but  as  it  has  fiillen  to  my  lot  to  propose  a  reso- 
it  seems  fitting  that  I  should  pre&ce  it  with  a  few  re- 
on  the  subject  of  that  admirable  person  whose  loss  we 
3  deplore.  I  do  not  intend  (I  hope  I  have  a  better  taste) 
•at  and  weaken  by  repetition  what  has  been  so  ably  and 
luently  said  by  one  who  has  known  him  long  and  known 
eli ;  but  only  to  point  out  a  few  of  those  distinguishing 
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tniiu  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  Eitufttion  he  had  to 
fill  —  the  path  which  he  was  destined  to  tread. 

*'  Without  8  more  than  ordinary  zeal  in  ^e  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  man  would  be  useless  in  this  country,  who  had  to 
hold  that  high  place  in  his  profession  which  Dr.  Heb«:  filled, 
and  to  perform  the  duUes  which  it  imposed  upon  him ;  but 
that  zeal  itself  would  be  worse  than  useless,  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  portion  of  liberality.  Never  have  I  met 
with  union  of  these  qualities  so  complete  and  perfect  in  any 
other  man.  The  warmth  of  his  zeal  prompted  him  to  every 
exertion;  while  his  liberally  was  extended  to  all  coaditimis  of 
men,  without  any  exception  of  sect,  or  country,  or  colour. 
Nor  U  it  immaterial,  that,  in  private  life,  his  benevolence,  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  absence  of  idle  and  pedantic 
forms,  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the  haj^iness  to  know 
him ;  while  the  rnnk  which  he  h^d  in  England  and  the  literary 
world,  for  talents,  high  attainments,  and  classical  knowledge 
gave  a  sanction  and  a  lustre  to  the  measures  which  he  deemed 
it  proper  to  adopt  &>r  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  these  re- 
mote countries.  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  it  will  be  difficult 
indeed  to  supply  the  loss  of  such  a  man  ?  Tlie  meeting  hag 
given  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the  resolution  they  have 
already  passed,  in  their  vote,  to  record  by  some  suitable 
memorial  the  sense  which  they  entertain  of  his  merits.  It 
only  remains,  therefore,  to  determine  what  kind  of  memorial 
they  should  adopt.  It  appears  to  me  and  to  others,  that  the 
usage  of  our  own  country,  and  of  Europe  at  laige,  points 
out  a  monument,  in  marble,  as  the  most  appropriate;  and 
though  this  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  less  immediately  and 
directly  useful  than  some  other  kind  of  memorial  which  might 
be  suggested,  it  has,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  meeting  more 
frequently  the  public  eye ;  and  if  things  of  this  kind  have  any 
e&ct  at  idl,  it  may  tend  fer  a  long  period  of  time  to  excite 
the  love  and  imitation  of  those  excellendes  which  it  com- 
memorates. If  the  meeting  concur  with  me  in  the  kmd  of 
monument  to  be  preferred,  it  is  further  only  necessary  to  pro- 
pose the  situation  in  which  it  shall  be  erected.    The  cathedral 
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of  this  aty  immediately  occurs  to  the  mind,  that  caUiedral 
over  which  this  iuestiiiiable  preUte  presided  with  so  much 
honour  to  himself  (that*  however,  is  a  trifle),  and  with  so 
much  benefit  to  others ;  where  his  voice  has  been  so  often 
heard,  and  always  in  the  cause  of  reli^on  and  virtue." 

The  third  resolution,  moved  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Corrie,  and  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  Buller,  proposed* 
that  a  committee  of  management  should  be  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  receipt  and  application  of  subscriptions ;  and  that 
they  be  desired  to  communicate  with  the  brother  of  the  late 
Bishq),  Richard  Heber,  Esq.  one  of  the  representatives  in 
Parliament  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  to  request  that 
be  will  supeiiotend  the  execution  of  the  monument  in  England. 

In  proposing  this  resolution,  the  VeneraUe  the  Archdeacon 
made  the  following  observations :  — 

"  My  own  views  of  the  loss  which  the  public  generally  has 
sustained  by  the  lamented  occasion  of  our  meeting,  have  been 
so  fully  and  publicly  expressed  elsewhere,  that  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  it  would  be  imprt^r,  to  detain  you  with  any  further  ex- 
pression of  my  feeling  on  that  head.  In  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is,  however,  impossible  altogether  to  occlude  private 
feeling,  so  strongly  did  the  deceased  attach  to  him  all  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  near  him :  but  I  shall  take  the  liber^ 
ociy  to  state,  that  during  a  long  journey  through  the  upper 
provinces,  during  which  the  late  Bishop  could  not  but  be  seen 
at  almost  all  seasons,  and  under  almost  every  variety  of 
cuvumstance,  I  can  truly  say,  that,  in  his  habitual  temper 
and  conduct,  I  never  knew  a  person  who  came  so  near  per- 
fection." 

Holt  Mack^iue,  Esq.  next  proposed,  that  the  following 
genUemen  should  form  the  committee  of  management:  — 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Corrie,  Mr.  Secretary  Lush- 
ington,  the  Honourable  Colonel  Finch,  W.  Prinsep,  Esq., 
W.  Money,  Esq.,  R«v.  Principal  Mill,  Rev.  W.  Eales,  Rev, 
J.  Young ;  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson  act  as  secretary. 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bayley,  and 
adopted  by  the  meeting. 
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It  was  also  suggested  and  approved  by  the  meeting  that 
the  committee  of  management,  if  any  surplus  should  remain 
after  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument^  should  consider  the 
propriety  of  implying  it  to  the  foundation  of  an  additional 
scholarship  in  Bbhop't  College,  to  be  named,  "  Heber's 
Scholarship." 

Upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Biyoe 
rose  and  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : 

"  Allow  me,  Sir,  to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by 
the  Honourable  Judge's  suggestion,  of  trespassing  on  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  meeting  for  a  few  moments.  I  am  far,  indeed, 
from  presuming  to  add  any  thing  to  the  just  and  animated 
eulogium  on  the  virtues  and  character  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  which  you  have  this  day  delivered  from  the  chair. 
In  the  most  eloquent  and  feeling  noanner  you  have  done  jus- 
tice— and  what  eloquence  could  do  more  than  justice  — to 
the  worth  that  distinguished  this  excellent  and  truly  amiable 
man.  But  you  have  alluded,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the 
benevolence  which  distinguished  him  as  a  man,  and  to  the 
truly  catholic  and  liberal  sentiments  which  characterised  him 
as  a  churchman ;  and  I  rise,  Sir,  to  bear  my  humble  testimony^ 
founded  on  personal  experience,  to  which  I  must  now  look 
back  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  tliat  you  have  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Heber  no  virtues  which  he  did  not  most  eminently  pos- 
sess. The  situation  I  held  in  another  church,  having  the 
promotion  of  the  same  great  objects  in  view,  as  that  of  which 
Bishop  Heber  was  the  distinguished  head,  led  me  frequenUy 
into  conversation  with  that  excellent  prelate,  on  these  ob- 
jects; and  never  did  I  enjoy  that  pleasurable  honour,  with- 
out admiring  the  truly  Christian  and  Catholic  spirit,  which 
distinguished  all  he  stud.  Devoted  zealously  to  the  service 
and  the  honour  of  his  own  church.  Bishop  Heber  heard  with 
a  pleasure,  which  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  conceal,  of  the 
exertions  of  other  churches,  to  carry  into  execution  the  great 
work  of  piety  and  diarity,  which  every  religious  Bo<nety  at 
home  has  in  view,  in  sending  their  ministers  to  India;  and  he 
proved  himself  by  the  warni  interest  he  took  in  every  scheme 
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to  promote  the  Gospel,  not  a  bishop  c^  the  church  of 
England  OTity,  but  a  bishop  of  the  church  t^  Christ.  En- 
couraged by  the  kindness  of  the  late  Bishop's  manners,  and 
the  sinceri^  of  his  good-will,  I  felt  that  at  any  time  I  could  seek 
his  advice  or  his  assistance,  in  every  thing  where  the  promo- 
tion of  moral  and  religious  instruction  was  the  object ;  and  at 
this  moment  I  have,  indeed,  but  too  much  reason  to  S3inpa- 
thise  with  my  brother  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  in 
the  loss  th^  particularly  hare  sustained.  It  is  one  that  will 
not  soon  be  repaired.  The  death  of  Dr.  Heber  has  left  a 
blank  in  the  church,  that  will  not  easily  be  supplied;  and 
society  at  large,  and  the  native  population  of  these  extensive 
F^tooB  yet  sitting  in  darkness,  have  much  to  weep  over  in  the 
I08B  of  this  excellent  and  beloved  Bishop,  as  well  as  the 
church  to  which  he  did  so  much  honour ;  and  the  ministers  of 
other  persuasions,  who,  like  myself,  were  always  welcome  to 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assistance.  For  sure  I  am,  ^, 
that  any  one  who  had  the  h^ipiness  to  know  Dr.  Heber,  will 
agree  with  me,  that  never  did  Christian  missionary  come  to 
the  East  with  a  spirit  better  fitted  for  the  task  <^  enlightenmg 
it  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel;  with  a  zeal  more  warm 
in  the  cause,  yet  tempered  by  knowledge  the  most  extennre; 
m,  in  onevrord,  with  virtues  and  talents,  that,  under  Providence, 
gave  so  much  assurance  of  success,  as  did  those  of  Dr.  Heber." 

The  fifth  resolution,  proposed  by  the  Honourable  Sir  J. 
Franks,  and  seconded  by  the  Honourable  i^  C.  Grey,  de- 
termined, that  in  addition  to  the  objects  already  named,  the 
committee  should  be  at  liber^,  if  the  fiinds  should  be  found 
sufficient,  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  them  to  the  purchase  of 
a  {Hece  of  plate,  to  be  preserved  in  the  family  of  the  brother 
of  the  Bishop,  as  on  her  loom  ibr  ever.  , 

G.  Udny,  Esq.  nest  rose  and  proposed.  That  Sir  C. 
Grey  should  be  requested  to  favour  the  meeting  with  the  sid>- 
tance  of  his  impressive  speech,  delivered  on  this  occasion. 

The  motion  being  seccmded  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Har- 
ington,  and  carried  unanimously,  the  Honourable  the  Chief 
Justice  was  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  the  genera)  wish. 
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llie  immediate  business  of  the-  day  being  over,  Mr.  Idac- 
keozie  rose  to  move  the  tlianks  of  tlie  meeting  to  the  chair- 
man. This  duty,  he  observed,  all  must  be  eager  to  dischai^ 
and  all  must  feel  that  it  would  be  imperfectly  fulfilled  by  the 
mere  form  of  respectful  ackncnrledgmeiit  usual  on  the  occa- 
aon  of  public  meetings.  It  was  impossible  to  express  the 
feelings  excited  by  the  tribute  which  their  chairman  bad  paid 
to  that  excellence  thc^  were  met  to  honour;  every  breast 
responded  to  the  admirable  delineation  of  the  genius,  the  at- 
tainment, and  the  w^lar  beaa^  of  character  which  distin- 
goished  the  lamented  Prelate,  to  the  just  estimate  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  his  death,  and  to  the  touching  accents  in  which 
that  loss  had  been  deplored.  With  the  general  vot^  there- 
ibre,  of  acknowledgments  to  Sir  Charles  Grey  for  his  ccm- 
duct  in  the  chair,  he  would  prc^mse  to  combine  the  distinct 
tender  of  their  thanks  for  his  having  so  given  expression  to 
the  sentiments  they  d^red  to  utter,  and  so  fulfilled  the 
arduous  task  of  speaking  of  their  lamented  Bishop  in  terms 
worthy  of  R«^a]d  Heber. 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Mackoizie  bemg^  seconded  by 
C.  Shakeepear,  Esq.  it  was  voted, 

**  That  dte  thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be  given  to  the 
chEurman,  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chaJr ;  and  especially  for 
the  fe^ng  and  el^^t  manner  in  which  he  illustrated  the 
character  of  their  lamented  Bishop." 

It  was  finally  prqwaed  by  H.  Shakespear,  Esq.  and 
seconded  by  die  Hop.  Sir  C  Grey,  "  That  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  should  be  given  to  the  High  Sheri^  for  the 
pKHDpt  attention  paid  by  him  to  their  requisition." 

Proceedings  at-  Bombay. 
Pursuant  to  public  notice,  a  very  numerims  and  respectable 
meedng  of  the  Socie^  of  Bombay  was  araembled  in  St. 
Tliemas's  Church,  on  Saturday  last,  May  ]  9.,  for  the  pniw 
poae  of  considering  the  most  iq>propriate  mode  of  evincing' 
dieir  respect  and  esteem  for  the  late  Right  Reverend  Rc^rid 
Heber,  Lord  Bish<^  of  Calcutta. 
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The  Honourable  the  Governor  took  the  chair  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  addressed  the  meeting  to  the  following  e&ct : 

"  Hie  purpose  for  which  we  are  met  is  to  consider  of  a 
tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  one  of  the  most  eolighteued  and 
amiable  prelates  that  ever  adorned  the  church. 

"  The  merits  of  his  character  will  no  doubt  be  set  before 
you  by  others  more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject 
than  I  am ;  but  even  if  it  were  deprived  of  that  advantage, 
your  own  recent  observation  of  his  virtues  would  render  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  his  claim  to  this  mark  of 
the  public  veneration.  His  extensive  learning,  his  rare  ac- 
complishments, his  universal  benevolence,  his  unaffected  piety, 
the  simplicity  and  kindness  of  his  manners,  but  lately  attracted 
your  admiration,  and  must  stiU  be  tresh  in  your  merooiy.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  take  up  more  of  your  time  in  explaining 
the  motives  of  the  meetings  but  shall  leave  you  to  determine 
on  the  best  means  of  marking  your  sentiments  towards  a  man 
whose  loss  is  a  public  misfortune  to  this  countiy,  and  to  his 
own." 

The  Rev.  lliomas  Carr  having  at  the  request  of  the  meet- 
ing undertaken  the  office  of  secretary,  the  Honourable  the 
Chief  Justice  rose  to  propose  the  firat  resolution,  in  the  fol- 
lowuig  terms : 

*'  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  a  resolution  expressive 
of  our  deep  regret  and  grief  at  the  moumiiil  event  which  has 
occasioned  thu  meeting,  a  resolution  which  requires  not  a 
word  from  me  to  recommend  iL  I  cannot,  however,  in  justice 
to  my  own  feelings  —  feelings  which  I  entertain  only  in  com- 
mon with  those  around  me — confine  myself  to  a  naked  enun- 
ciation of  that  resolution.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  melancholy 
satisbction  of  paymg  my  last  bumble  tribote  of  respect  to  ibe 
virtues,  the  talents,  and  the  zeal  of  the  great  and  good  man 
whose  loss  we  are  now  dqiloring.  I  cannot  but  dwell  for  s 
few  moments  upon  the  irreparable  loss  which  his  friends  and 
the  public,  which  India  and  Britain,  which  literature  and 
(above  all)  the  cause  of  humani^  and  religion,  have  sustained 
in  the  death  of  Bishop  Heber. 
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*'  But  a  few  months  tiftve  eli^)sed  since  he  w&s  in  the  midst 
of  us,  urging  us  by  precept  (and  never  was  precept  enforced 
with  more  glowing  ekxjuence),  animating  us  by  example  (and 
nevar  was  example  more  bright  or  atbracUve),  engaging  us  by 
converse  (and  never  was  converse  more  winning  or  persuasive), 
to  that  great  work  to  which  he  had'  devoted  his  life  Not  a 
short  year  has  yet  passed  over  us,  since,  from  that  very  seat 
which  you.  Sir,  now  ocaipy,  be  recommended  to  us,  in  a 
manner  and  with  language  irreustible,  one  of  those  iustitutions 
of  charity  and  of  religicm,  which,  thoogh  not  reared  by  him, 
was  dejly  strengthening  and  expanding  under  h'u  fostering 
band. 

*'  To  dwell  upon  his  virtues,  upon  the  charity  of  his  heart, 
the  sweetness  of  his  di^>osition,  the  ameni^  and  simplicity  of 
his  manners,  or  the  delights  of  his  conversaUon,  were  super- 
fluous, recently  as  we  have  aJI  been  witnesses  to  them.  No 
man  periu^  was  ever  more  calculated,  from  the  reputation 
of  his  name,  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  depth  of  his  eru- 
dition, the  purity  of  his  life,  the  sancdt^  of  his  oflice,  and  the 
cmkience  of  his  station,  to  inspire  us  with  respect  and  venera- 
tion; bat  on  the  sli^test  intercourse  on  the  shortest  ac- 
quaintance or  converse  with  him,  these  flings  were  absoriied 
and  lost  in  a  stiQ  deeper  feelii^  of  aflection  and  of  love. 

"  Of  his  splendid  talents,  who  is  there  who  had  not  heard 
years  before  he  visited  these  shores?  Few  at  so  early  a 
period  of  life  achieved  so  high  a  reputation  as  Bishop  Heber. 
I,  perhaps,  am  the  only  one  here  who  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  him  crowned  with  acadonical  honours,  uf  witnessing 
the  applause  of  the  learned,  received  by  him  with  a  diffidence 
as  rare  as  were  his  talents.  From  that  moment  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  his  course  was  one  track  of  1^1,  the  admiration 
of  Britain  and  of  India. 

"  To  bis  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  Christianity  we 
want  no  testimony.  He  sacrificed  all  the  endearments  of  his 
home;  he  expatriated  himself  from  the  land  (tf  his  lathers;  he 
tore  himsdf  from  the  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  and  from 
the  most  devoted  friends;  be  abandoned  the  most  brillianUp 
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worldly  prospects,  for  this  distant  and  btol  clime.  A  vfsy  Ssw 
years  must  have  seal  lum  in  as  exalted  a  statioo  in  hia  native 
country  aa  he  filled  in  lndia>  Nevor*  howerer^  ercn  in 
Bi^aiBi  could  he  have  ocetqiied  a  more  ezalted  statioB  ia  tlia 
fidmiraiuHii  the  esteem,  and  afiection  oi  hia  oomtiymvi. 

"  Whoever  may  be  the  successor  to  hit  hig^  and  sacred 
office  we  are  not  likely  to  see  so  gnat  mergy  ef  mind  wkb  so 
much  sweetness  of  diqx»itioD, .  so  great  talent  with  so  madi 
^ffideoce,  or  so  great  zeal  with  so  much  duri^. 
"  I  beg  to  propose  the  following  resolution: 
**  That  this  meeting  is  penetrated  wilfa  feeBi^  of  the 
deepest  sorrow  for  the  sudden  and  unUmely  death  of  the  Ute 
Mi0A  Reverend  B^finald  Heber,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta ; 
and  whilst  they  commemorate  with  the  highest  r^ard  ^ 
goodness,  the  candour,  and  the  diarily  which  adorned  his 
private  dHiroctef,  they  reflect  with  no  less  admiratioa  aa  the 
lustre  of  his  pubUc  life,  distinguished  as  it  has  been  fay  an- 
common  talents  and  extensive  l«tmmg,  mmI  ceosecrated  to 
the  unwearied  labours  of  his  high  and  important  station." 
.  Iq  seconding  the  reatdution  proposed  by  the  Hanomable 
Sic  Edward  West,  Mr.  Warden  expressed  his  entire  cooeor^ 
roue  in  the  olgect  of  the  meeting ;  and  more  espedalfy  in 
every  part  of  the  impressive  appeal  with  which  that  restdutioa 
bad  been  so  feelingly  and  powerfully  urged  on  die  attention  (rf* 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Warden  adverted  to  die  eircunstanM  of 
ihe  British  inhabitants  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Fort  William 
having,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years  since  die-  fimnalion 
of  an  episcopal  establishment  for  this  country,  bad  the  bus- 
fortune  to  mourn  Ihe  loss  of  every  one  of  those  emtneM  dig- 
nitaries who  had  been  tqopointed  by  the  Oovemmoit  at  b«m(v 
to  erect  the  snpcrstrueture  of  a  chorcfa  establishment  at  these 
presidencies ;  and  to  the  more  fortimate  desliBy  that  Ikm^ 
awaited  Bmnbay,  that  the  reqiectable  indmdu^  who  bad  been 
appointed  its  first  arcbdeaeon,  had  livad  to  complete  the  period 
of  his  useAil  servitude  in  India,  snd  t»  retam  to  his  native 
country  full  of  the  esteem  and  afleeimn  of  that  c«nHminity  for 
whose  weliaM.he  had  ever  laboured  with  so  ardent  and  pious 
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•  solicitude.  TIkm^  we  bai  thus  experienced  Aie  ncgMive 
gnttfication  of  no  such  afflk^g  e[^»eal9  haTing  been  n^ode  to 
omr  fedings  ariBiog  out  (^  any  local  eas>ialties«  Mr.  Warden 
ftt  oemidered  it  at  a  reprnacfa  to  this  fvoMenej^  that  the 
death  of  tbe  Rtst  biOiop  of  Calcutta  bad  been  allowed  to  past 
away  witbout  toy  pBblk  dnDoasbratkn  of  that  reaeratloa  for 
his  chatacter,  and  of  that  deep  regret  for  his  loss,  irtilcb  was 
Bo  univeraally  cberished  for  his  vjrtuee,  and  as  aniversaUy  Mt 
for  his  death)  when  the  moarnful  intefligenee  of  it  reached 
Bombay.  After  eul<^ing  and  dtf dUng  on  the  chanicteK  <rf* 
Kshop  Middleton,  and  on  those  quaKBcatiODS  which  so  peeO'- 
liarly  fitted  bim  for  the  dngvhrly  important  and  dtflleult 
office  <^  planting  the  bierarcby  iti  a  foreign  and  onchristtan  . 
soil,  Mr.  Warden  said  that  he  nust  da  An:fade«con  Barnet 
ibe  jastfce  to  say,  that  he  was  fraxtous  Ibat  the  British  inhabi- 
tants of  Bombay  shoald  have  bestowed  tome  public  token  of 
respect  to  the  memoiy  of  that  prehite^  but  tbat  a  mistaken 
notim  of  our  relative  obligations  on  tbe  oceasioD  had  prsdo* 
minated  over  osr  better  feelmgs.  It  was  contended,  that  as  ha 
death  had  not  occurred  within  the  limits  of  this  presidency, 
that  as  die  moumfol  ofSee  of  ptrfonsinghiafoiieial  obseqaiat 
Oevtived  not  on  ns,  we  wti%  not  called  on  to  erect  a  mantF 
mental  tribute  over  bis  grove,  nor  bo  raise  the  voice  of  praise 
and  gratitude  for  tbe  blessings  he  had  confuved  on  Brkisli 
India;  bot  those  reasons,  or  tksi  forbearance,  wootd  hove 
been  nvore  houourett  in  tbe  breadi  than  in  the  observance ;  at- 
thoUgh  the  benc6cent  acts  <^  a  bi^^  of  Calcutta  had  no  looei 
bonnds;  and  his  loss  was  a  puUic  calamity  to  Bt^ltMi  India 
generally ;  not  only  to  India,  bet  to  tbe  mofber  counby.  She, 
indeed,  observed  Mr.  Warden,  knew  bis  worthy  and  tbe 
extent  of  Ae-  misfortune  tbof  had  beblten  this  country  by  bis 
premAtnre  demise.  Through  her  venerri)le  religious  institU' 
tions  Abe  bad  watched  over  his  ptous  efforts  in  dte  Brat  with 
parental  scAcitnde,  wept  ever  hi»  death  witb  parental  affliction, 
and  had  raised  to  bis  virtues  a  monumenC  in  '  bis  native  la»), 
and  conferred  ft  mn^cent  airdowment  for  tlie  benefit  of 
In^  which  would  perpetuate  the  name  of  Ksbop  Middlctw 
c  c  4 
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in  this  coontry ;  it  was  imperishable  in  hi»  own  as  long  as  the 
Bishop's  colt^  shall  continue  a  memorial  of  British  pie^  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  In  seoHiding 
a  resolution  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  the  second  tushop 
of  Calcutta*  Mr.  Warden  felt  it  necessaiy  to  o£Fer  an  explan- 
atiw  in  eztenuatian  of  an  omis8i<»i  which  he  should  ever  de- 
plore toward  his  venerated  predecessor ;  but  the  only  way  in 
which  we  could  fedeem  that  error,  was  to  guard  against  the 
coDimisfflon  of  a  second ;  and  whatever  honours  the  meeting 
might  confer  on  Bishop  Heber,  could  not  reflect  cm  the 
memory  of  Bislx^  Middleton,  for  hLs  reputation  was  esta- 
blished <m  too  solid  a  basis  to  be  shaken  by  any  proceeding 
that  might  be  adopted  by  this  meeting.  Mr.  Warden  ex- 
pressed the  gratificatitHt  he  experienced  tiiat  those  reasons, 
which  were  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  Bishop  Heba* 
had  not  been  allowed  to  influence  our  conduct  on  this  occaskm. 
"  Yon  have  beard,"  added  Mr.  Warden,  *''  an  eloquent  eulo- 
gium  passed  on  the  character  of  that  lamented  and  acccanplished 
prelate.  Yon  have  been  informed  of  the  personal  comforts 
and  independency  which  he  sacrificed,  and  of  the  honourable 
prospects  of  professional  advancement  which  he  abandoned 
at  faom^  with  a  self-devotion  to  which  those  only  can  cheer- 
fiilly  submit  who  are  unc«re  and  conscientious  servants  of  a 
Irvine  Master,  for  the  disinterested  purpose  of  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  his  country  in  this  distant  branch  of  her  em- 
pire, the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  British  India. 
Greet  as  those  sacrifices  undoubtedly  were,  Uiey  were  yet 
not  greater  than  that  to  whidi  bts  country  yielded  in  consent- 
ing to  send  forth  to  this  distant  re^on  one  of  the  most  pioos 
and  big^y-gifted  of  her  sons.  Those  who  have  listened  to 
his  persuasive  eloquence,  to  the  pure,  the  liberal,  and  coosoU- 
tory  theology  he  taught  within  these  walls ;  those  who  have 
observed  the  ardour  with  which  be  lent  his  personal  ftBsii9ti«T"ff 
to  the  promotion  of  our  different  charitable  institutians; 
those  who  have  heard  the  luminous  and  instructive  expositions 
which  he  afforded  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  better  syst^n  of 
educaUon  to  a  country  like  India,  on  the  interesting  occasion 
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of  laying  the  fbundadtm-stone  of  the  Charity  School  at  By- 
cuUs ;  those  who  have  had  such  means,  as  most  of  the  gentle- 
men present  have  had,  of  appreciating  the  character  of  Bi^(^ 
Heber,  possess  the  fullest  opportunity  of  forming  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  mother  country,  and  of 
the  value  of  the  boon  she  coolerred  on  India,  by  the  selection 
of  such  a  prelate  to  preside  over  its  church  establishments. 
I  cannot  adduce  a  stronger  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  that  selec- 
Uon,  nor  a  more  interesting  evidence  of  the  frame  and  consti< 
tution  of  Bishop  Heber*s  mind,  <^  its  complete  ad^>tation  to 
the  truly  arduous  duty  of  Aiperintendbg  the  Indian  diocese, 
than  by  quoting  the  oraiduding  sentence  of  his  reply  to  the 
valedictory  address  made  to  him  by  the  Kshop  of  Bristol  on 
bdialf  of  the  Sode^  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  oa 
his  appcHDtment  to  the  See  of  Calcutta.  After  beseeching, 
with  characteristic  humility,  the  blessing  and  prayers  of  the 
Sodety ;  after  expressing  the  gratification  he  experienced  in 
going  forth  as  their  agent  to  promote  their  pious  designs  in 
the  East,  he  added,  that  *  if  ever  the  time  should  arrive 
when  I  may  be  enabled  to  preach  to  the  natives  of  India  in 
their  own  language,  I  shall  then  aspire  to  the  still  higher  dis  - 
tincUon  of  being  considered  the  missionary  of  the  Sodety  for 
ProBioung  Chrisdan  Knowledge.*  I  cannot  adduce  a  more 
affectoig  proof  of  the  ardour,  the  anxiety,  and  the  success, 
with  which  he  must  have  been  prosecuting  an  object  so  near 
his  heart,  and  of  the  deep  importance  of  which,  to  the  effi- 
cadous  discharge  of  his  du^  as  a  Bishop  of  India,  he  would 
appear  to  have  entertained  bo  firm  and  just  a  conviction,  than 
by  adverting  to  the  &ct  that  one  of  his  last  pious  acts  was  to 
pronounce  the  ^Kjstolic  benedicUon  to  the  native  Christians 
at  Trichintqioly  in  the  Tamul  language.  Simple,  gentlemen, 
as  that  act  may  appear  to  be,  the  efiect  it  produced  on  his 
congr^atitHi  was  strong  and  salutary,  and,  followed  as  it  so 
immediately  was  by  his  sudden  and  lamented  death,  the  im- 
pression cannot  soon  be  forgotten."  Mr.  Warden  felt  per- 
suaded that  the  result  pf  the  meeting  would  prove  to  our 
countrymen  at  home,  that  though  short  was  the  period  we 
CCS  '^'" 
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w«re  destined  to  enjoy  the  blessing,  we  wers  jret  not  ii 
o^  nor  uagrfttefbl  for,  the  boon  craiferred  on  us  b;  the  noBu- 
natlon  of  such  a  prelate  as  Bishc^  Haber  to  8iq>eruitend  the 
church  establishment  in  Indis. 

In  moving  the  seccouf  resolution.  Sir  Charles  CSumbert  ex- 
pressed htmE^f  in  nearly  the  following  tenns : 

"  Sir,  after  the  eloquent  eulc^nms  to  which  we  have  jost 
bera  listening,  from  the  learned  mover  of  the  first  resolntioo 
Hod  his  honourable  second,  I  could  haTe  been  well  ccmtent  to 
sit  down  in  Sluice  after  having  read  to  die  meedng  the  resft- 
luticu  which  I  have  the  honour  lo  hold'  in  my  hand;  but 
having  been  aodre  in  promoting  this  pnblic  testimony  of  our 
regard  for  the  meinoty  of  Bishop  Heber,  and  feeling,  as  I  do, 
a  more  than  ordinary  anxiety  that  the  expression  of  oar  re- 
elect should  be  in  some  measure  adequate  to  the  extent  in 
which  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  the  sadden  termination  of  his 
valuable  life^  I  teel  that  I  should  be  guilty  of  great  remtsssess, 
if  I  did  iiot  esert  my  utmost  endeavoor  npon  this  occasion  to 
do  honour  to  his  memory,  and  to  identify  my  owu  feelings 
with  the  object  of  this  meeting.  By  the  pnblic  notice  we  have 
been  called  upon,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  oar  regard  for 
tbe  private  virtues  of  our  lamented  EKocesan ;  but  I  think,  on 
many  accounts,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  much  upon 
them.  It  is  GO  short  a  time  since  he  was  amongst  as,  and  b* 
spent  so  much  larger  a  portion  of  time  here  than  we  could 
reasonably  have  anticipated,  that  every  one  who  bean  mc 
must  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  forming  an  estimate  of 
his  private  character.  Indeed,  openness  and  ingenuousness, 
with  a  humility  both  deep  and  unoftbcted,  were  ao  mndi  the 
characteristics  of  hb  whole  life,  that  it  was  impossible  to  b^ 
long  in  his  society  witiiout  surveying  and  discovering  his 
whole  character.  There  was  nothing  concealed  or  disguised. 
His  virtues  shone  forth  to  all  with  all  their  original  bright- 
ness, and  his  feults,  if  he  had  any,  were  the  inseparable  com- 
panions of  those  virtues,  and  were  equally  conspicuous,  tlie 
commemraation,  however,  of  private  virtues  is  satisiiu^toiy  as 
the  expression  of  private  frUndship  or  affection,  although  per- 
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baps  ««  best  ehow  our  aense  of  their  valoe  by  endeavouring 
to  imiUM  them.  Admratioae  te  potita,  guetm  temporalUna 
laodUmt,  a  ti  natura  ti^pedttet  enmlMione  deconrnus.  Bat, 
in  endeavouring  to  do  honoQr  to  the  memory  of  our  iliustrioufi 
friend,  othet-  and  vacm  important  considerations  demand  out 
attention -"considerationb  connected  with  the  most  enlarged 
views  of  Christian  philan^ropy,  and  interwoven  with  Ute  &tt 
of  nationi.  My  learned  and  ^oquent  friend,  who  addressed 
you  first,  has  rightly  told  you,  that  we  should  not  do  justice 
to  the  diaracter  of  Bishop  Heber,  by  con6ning  our  attention 
to  the  period  of  his  Episcopal  career.  Neither  shall  we  do  It 
justice  by  considering  it  only  with  reference  to  his  labours  in 
this  comer  of  the  glot>e.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  very 
remarkable.  In  what  former  period  of  the  world  have  there 
been  such  rapid  strides  to  the  pftrfectibiUty  of  man  and  his 
hqipinesB  ?  When  have  the  educated  cla&ses  turned  their  atten- 
tion with  more  ardour  and  with  more  zeal,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  judiciously  and  temperately^  to  tfaoie  speculations 
which  are  roost  intimately  Oonnected  with  the  b^t  interests  of 
mankind  ?  When  did  the  ^'eat  and  the  good  of  every  dime^ 
with  BO  impartial  and  untmpassiooed  a  spirit,  without  infring' 
iog  upon  the  duties  of  true  patriotism,  look  abroad  and  survey 
the  institutions  of  other  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  l>enefiting 
their  own  ?  When  did  the  light  of  Divine  truth  burst  forth 
with  more  unconfined  splendour  to  illumine  the  universe,  and 
cause  a  day  of  health  and  comfort  to  shine  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth  ?  At  such  a  period,  it  is  no  mean  praise; 
that  the  name  of  Reginald  Heber  is  always  to  be  Ibund  in  the 
foremost  rank }  that  if  he  did  not  direct,  be  kept  pace  with 
the  migbtf  torrent,  and  expanded  his  capacious  mind  to  the 
conception  of  the  boundless  prospect  before  him.  But  if  this 
be  the  general  impulse  of  mankind  to  improvement,  can  it  be 
doubled  that  a  field  does  not  present  itaelf  better  calculated  to 
feed  this  insatiable  ardour  than  India  ?  It  is  now  somewhat 
more  tfian  half  a  century  since  we  have  acquired  a  right  to 
guide  and  influence  not  only  the  political,  but  the  moral  des- 
tinies of  this  vast  peninsula.  We  have  sutjected  its  timorous 
c  c  4  .>■- 
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and  UDwarlike  inhabitants  to  our  dominion.  We  have  erected 
great  estaUishments ;  indiriduak  have  returned  to  England 
with  tbeir  princely  ibrtunes  out  of  its  apoiU.  It  has  been  a 
well-merited  reproach,  that  we  did  not  sooner  turn  our  ininda 
to  the  solid  and  more  dur^le  conquests  of  peace ;  that  we  ifid 
not  sooner  attempt  to  lay  a  more  lasting  fbundatirai  for  esteem, 
than  the  splendour  of  military  achievements.  But  we  have  at 
length  ^riously  redeemed  ourselves  irom  this  disgrace,  and 
two  Dobly-^fted  individuals  have  been  found,  adorned  with 
all  that  ancient  lore  and  modem  r^nement  could  aSird,  en- 
dowed with  the  means  of  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  Ui^ 
native  land,  sacrificing  tbeir  ease,  then*  ccHnfort,  tbeir  health,, 
and  evea  life  it&elF,  for  the  benefit  of  a  people,  who  cannot, 
for  centuries  to  come,  if  ever,  be  made  adequately  sensiUe  of 
the  obligations  they  owe  to  such  disinterested  benevolence. 
Thou^  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  rectJlection  cannot  carry 
me  back  to  the  period  in  which  thb  country  was  enlightened 
by  the  superintendi^  care  of  Bisbt^  Middleton,  all  whidi  I 
have  heard,  either  in  England  or  India,  respecting  his  exalted 
character,  leads  me  to  concur  in  what  bta  heaa  addressed  to 
you  by  the  eloquent  seconder  of  the  first  resolution.  If  it  had 
been  rny  lot  to  be  placed  in  this  part  of  the  world  at  the  me- 
lancholy period  of  hb  death,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  for  a 
single  moment  to  pay  him  the  same  puUIc  tribute  of  my 
regard  which  I  am  so  anxiOus  to  pay  to  his  lamented  succes- 
sor. I  sincerely  regret  that  there  should  have  been  ai^  thing 
which  could  be  construed  into  an  omission;  but  it  would  be 
invidious  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  It  would  be  equally, 
if  not  more,  invidious  to  institute  the  s%htest  comparison  be- 
tween such  distinguished  individuals.  They  are  both  gone  (o 
their  last  home,  they  are  beatified  ^u-its,  and  if  they  are  con- 
sdous  in  any  way  of  sublunary  things,  they  look  down  with 
the  utmost  contempt  tm  our  vain  and  petty  distinctions:  all 
mbts  ore  cleared  from  their  minds  by  the  perfect  day ;  they 
know  each  other  even  as  they  are  known  ;  and  they  contem- 
plate: no  port  of  their  earthly  existence  with  satisfaction,  ex- 
cept that  which  has  contributed  to  their  present  happiness,  in 
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tbe  enjoyment  of  the  inexpressible  and  absolute  perfections  of 
tbe  Supreme  Being.  It  would  be  a  presmnptuous  onder- 
taking  in  me  to  attempt  to  portray  to  you  tbe  pattern  of  a 
Christian  bishop.  But  with  reference  to  the  occasion  on 
which  we  are  assembled,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  make  cae 
or  two  remarks,  which  have  been  suggested  by  my  personal 
knowledge  of  Bishop  Heber.  In  looking  at  the  peculiar 
duties  of  a  bishop  of  the  Indian  diocese,  it  must  have  often 
occurred  to  every  one  that  the  coDtempladon  of  its  countless 
inhabitants,  immersed  in  worse  than  pagan  darkness  and 
ignorance  and  debased  by  worse  than  pagan  superstition, 
and  the  desire  which  is  at  first  created  by  this  reflection  of 
elevating  them  to  a  higher  state  of  eustence  by  the  benefits  of 
knowledge  and  the  bles^ngii  of  reli^on,  have  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  mind  above  its  proper  and  sober  level;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  consideration  of  the  innumerable  and  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  which  present  themselves  to  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  is  apt  to  depress  the  hopes  of  the  most 
sanguine,  and  to  give  to  all  our  scfa^nes  of  melioration  the 
c^peorance  of  being  vbiooery.  The  views  of  Bishop  Heber, 
carried  into  action  with  his  characteristic  promptitude  and 
energy,  and  animated  by  a  zeal  which  some  might  deem  en- 
thonastic,  never  appear  to  have  misled  his  jut^ment.  Car- 
rying into  the  investigation  of  the  situatbn  of  hu  vast  diocese 
aU  the  lights  which  human  learning  could  afford,  with  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  truths  whidi  his  high  office  called  upon 
him  to  inculcate,  bis  moderation  and  temperance  were  con- 
spicuous to  all.  In  respect  to  the  great  point  of  improvuig 
the  condition  of  tbe  natives  by  education,  he  earnestly  and 
zealously  followed  the  steps  of  his  great  predecessor  Bishoi> 
Middleton.  His  tongue  and  his  heart  were  ever  employed  iii 
^ving  efiect  to  that  institution  which  will  immortalize  the 
name  of  his  predecessor,  and  doubtless  this  meeting  cannot 
be  more  appropriately  employed,  than  by  making  Uiis  an 
occasion  of  promotmg  the  welfare  of  Bishop's  CoUe^,  which 
the  almost  boundless  liberality  of  Bishop  Heber,  when  living, 
contributed  to  cheri^.     I  must  touch  on  one  more  point  of 
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his  quscopal  character  aod  exertions,  and  that  part  which  at 
first  view  we  migbt  be  disposed  to  consider  of  interior  magni- 
tude, but  which  rightly  appreciated  must  always  be  acknow> 
ledged  to  be  of  the  first  impoFtmoe — I  mean,  the  demeanour 
and  conduct  of  Bishop  Heber  to  the  Eurc^>ean  inhabitants  of 
India.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  moment  doubted  that  the  first 
important  step  which  wilt  tend  to  enlighten  the  native  popu- 
lation, will  proceed  from  a  gradual  f^fH^udmatioD  between 
the  two  classes;  more  kiniUiness  and  coosideradon  on  the 
side  of  the  former,  more  knowledge  and  less  pn^udice  on  the 
side  of  the  latter.  When  this  effect  will  take  place  in  the 
revolution  of  ages,  it  is  impossible,  even  in  idea,  to  antictpate^ 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  conceived  probable,  until  the  Iiuroper  ■ 
population  shall  numerically  pr^Kinderate  to  a  greater  exteiii 
than  it  does  at  present ,-  but  this  we  may  confidently  affirm, 
that  if  the  approximation  of  the  two  claeses,  by  education  and 
mutual  good-will,  is  to  be  hailed  as  the  forerunner  of  a  new 
era,  nothing  can  well  be  considered  as  of  greater  eftdct  to  re- 
tard such  a  blessed  event,  than  the  neglect  of  the  European 
peculation  to  act  up  to  their  own  light  and  inf(Hinatimi,  and 
to  make  their  lives  consistent  with  the  precepts  of  our  holy 
faith.  It  seemed  to  be  natural  inclination,  a*  well  as  the 
sense  of  duty,  which  induced  Bishop  Heber  so  to  deport  him- 
self as  to  allure  men  to  his  society  and  conversation,  by  cm- 
dour,  by  fairness,  and  urbanity ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  bis 
fervent  and  genuine  piety,  and  hts  earnest  and  patient  dis- 
charge of  the  ministerial  points  of  his  sacred  office  insured 
the  respect  of  all,  both  tohisowncbaracterand  totheserviceiii 
which  he  was  engaged.  Through  hb  long  progress  in  the 
upper  provinces,  he  seems  to  have  fascinated  all  classes;  nor  do 
I  think,  upon  examination,  there  would  be  found  a  single 
dissentient  voice  upon  this  point  of  bis  chwacter.  Had 
he  lived  to  continue  his  indefatigable  labours,  and  to  have 
studied  the  various  parts  of  his  extensive  Aock  more  at  lei- 
sure^ his  maturer  judgment  might  have  led  him  to  modify 
his  intercourse  in  some  points ;  but  the  broad  «ithne  of 
bis  duracter  would  have  remained  the  same,  and  be  would 
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always  have  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  ruling 
principLe  —  a  simple  (1e»re  to  draw  men  to  a  h(dy  aod  reli- 
gioua  life,  by  tbe  representation  of  it  under  the  most  gentle 
unassuming  aspect  In  the  midstt  howeverj  of  labours  so 
sbundant,  and  to  human  conceptions  so  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  great  object  of  his  life,  we  are  called  upon  to 
lamest  its  sudden  termination,  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  call  forth  our  deepest  sympathy.  The  countless  leagues  <^ 
the  ocean  had  removed  him  for  ever  from  those  relatives  whom 
he  most  honoured  and  loved ;  from  his  afiectlonate  brother, 
who  loved  him  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of  women ;  from 
his  aged  and  bereaved  mother,  to  part  from  whom  hnd  cost 
hbn  his  acutest  pang.  Hia  afflicted  wife  and  his  orphan  chil- 
dren, though  not  so  &r  removed  from  him,  Devathelesa  had  not 
the  consolation  of  following  his  remains  to  the  grave,  or  of  lay- 
ing hia  thrica-revered  head  in  the  dust,  lliey  have,  indeed,  a 
consolation  which  neither  the  wisdom  of  pbilost^hy,  nor  the 
frmcy  of  tbe  poet,  could  have  sui^Ued,  a  sure  and  certmn  hope, 
inU  of  immortality.  Their  sorrow  is  not  for  tbe  dead.  He  has 
put  off  bis  earthly  mitre  for  the  crown  incorruptible.  He  has 
hud  aside  hu  sacerdotal  robes  for  tlie  pure  and  unblemished 
marriage  garment.  He  hears  the  inexpressive  nuptial  song. 
With  hu  loins  girt,  and  his  lamp  burning,  he  has  gained  bit. 
'  entrance,  end  the  bridegroom  with  bis  feastful  friends,  passed 
to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night  To  us,  also,  who  are  not 
so  intimately  allied  to  him,  bis  death  presents  an  awful  uid 
affecting  spectade.  After  a  laborious  personal  survey  ot  his 
diocese,  after  promoting  by  prec^t  and  example  the  wel&re 
of  the  church  aod  good  will  amongst  men,  he  was  conducted 
by  a  mysterious  band  to  finish  bis  life  and  his  labours  upon 
hallowed  ground,  amidst  the  scenes  which  the  primitive  and 
^KMolic  Swartz  illustrated  by  his  life,  where  be  acquired  the 
loVe  and  veneration  of  his  heathen  neighbours,  and  ensured 
tbe  grateful  admiration  of  the  Christian  world.  Bishop  He- 
ber*!  feelings  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  excited  on  Ow 
occasion,  and  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility 
of  his  office,  he  took  leave  of  the  last  congregation  he  was  desr 
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tined  to  address  on  earth,  in  terms  of  the  most  exquisite  sen- 
sibility  and  pathos.  He  retired  from  the  scene,  and  having 
unrobed  himself  of  the  emblems  of  his  earthly  functions  with 
the  smallest  quantity  probably  of  acute  pain,  he  seems  to  have 
expired  without  experiencing  any  of  the  pangs  of  a  mortal 
dissolution.  What  may  have  beai  the  purpose  of  fhvvidence 
in  tbb  awful  dispensation,  it  were  profime  for  us  to  enquire ;  but 
without  trespaswig  upon  a  subject  above  our  ccHnprehension, 
it  may  be  allowed  me  to  6U^;esta  reflection  which  has  forcibly 
impressed  my  own  mind.  Perii^Hitmaybavebeainecessaryto 
remind  us,  that,  tast^  and  genius,  and  talents,  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  great  work  which  this  illustrious  prelate  bad 
so  much  at  heart.  Perhaps,  rather,  it  was  essential  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  same  great  cause,  to  rouse  us  to  the  contem- 
platicm  of  higher  degrees  of  virtue,  and  a  greater  nngleness  o( 
mind ;  to  represent  to  us  what  manner  of  person  he  ought  to 
be  who  shall  undertake  the  care  of  this  great  diocese ;  that  he 
must  be  prepared  to  put  in  practice,  in  all  their  literal  sever- 
ity, the  precepts  of  self-denial  inculcated  by  our  Divine  Mas- 
ter—  to  cut  off  the  right  hand,  or  to  pluck  out  the  eye. 
**  Him  that  overcometh,"  says  the  sublime  language  of  the 
Apocalypse,  "  will  I  make  to  be  a  pillar  in  the  house  of  my 
God."  Two  massive  and  majestic  pillars  already  support  the 
gorgeous  dome  of  the  Eastern  church,  of  different  materials, 
and  perbi^w  of  diferent  orders,  but  well  fitted  to  grace  the 
same  temple.  Let  us  fervently  b<q>e,  that  their  bright  example 
will  cause  other  columns  innumerable  to  be  added  to  this 
coftly  edifice,  to  support  and  to  ad6m  it  till  the  6nal  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  each  upon  the  some  firm  and  solid  base, 
with  the  siune  polished  elegance  of  sha&,  with  the  same  u^ital 
ornaments  of  Christian  graces  and  good  works.  I  have  thus 
endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  do  its  merited 
honours  to  the  character  of  our  illustrious  friend.  From  the 
earliest  period  which  I  can  recollect,  his  character  and  endow- 
ments have  been  femiliar  to  me,  and  the  intimacy  which  has 
for  a  long  {iteriod  existed  between  our  mutual  friends  andctHi- 
nexions,  an  intiotacy  which  has  now  survived  more  than  one 
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geoeratioti,  has  rendered  me  equally  familiar  with  the  gene- 
ral oudine  of  his'  interesting  and  eventful  life.  The  learned 
Chief  Justice  has  told  you  of  the  splendour  of  hb  academical 
career.  After  having  exhausted  the  stores  of  ancient  learning, 
be  travelled  over  s  great  part  of  the  Continent,  and  was  fanii- 
liarly  acquunted,  I  believe,  with  all  its  languages.  When  he 
returned  home,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  sacred  office,  and 
became  as  deeply  imbued  with  sacred  lore  as  he  had  previously 
been  with  profane  literature.  For  nearly  twenty  years  before 
his  undertaking  the  episcopal  office,  he  enjoyed  in  England 
all  the  benefits  which  the  most  refined  sode^  of  the  most 
reflned  country  in  the  world  could  afford,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  domestic  life,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  appreciate,  were 
abundantly  showered  down  upon  him.  In  the  midst  of  hap- 
piness, almost  without  alloy,  and  of  society  which  he  was  so 
well  calculated  redprocally  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn,  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  of  visiting  India  in  the  character  of  its 
Ksbop.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  he  eagerly  and  unadvis- 
edly snatched  at  its  elevation  to  greUfy  worldly  pride  and  am- 
biti<Hi.  I  well  remember  hearing  from  those  most  intimate 
with  him  the  drcumstances  under  which  he  was  induced  to 
acc^t  its  responsibiUty.  It  was  pressed  much  upon  him  by 
his  friend  and  connecUon  Mr.  Wynne ;  but  natural  oflection 
to  an  aged  relative,  and  those  ties  which  at  a  mature  time  of 
life  acquire  the  strongest  claims  upon  the  mind,  bodi  from 
duty  and  tnclinaUon,  made  him  recoil  (torn  the  thought.  He 
declined  the  office,  but  afler  the  lapse  of  abont  a  week,  after,  I 
was  assured,  devout  meditation,  and  not  without  private  prajrer 
to  that  Being,  "  who  is  the  source  of  all  utterance  and  know- 
ledge, who  sendeth  the  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his 
altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases,"  be 
desired  that  this  high  dignity,  if  not  already  disposed  o^  should 
be  entrusted  to  him.  He  accepted  the  great  work  Drom  die 
imperious  sense  of  duly  alone,  and  from  duty  alone  consented 
to  encounter  those  thousand  deaths,  which  we  are  called  upon, 
even  when  living,  to  endure  in  the  separation,  perhf^  for 
ever,  from  those  whom  we  most  love  and  honour.     Upon  his 
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arrivnl  on  these  stioves,  we  have  seen  how  dieerfally  and  zeal- 
Muly  he  entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties ;  how  promptly  and 
energetically  he  pursued  his  apostolic  mission,  up  to  that 
melondtoly  period  which  has  beheld  at  once  the  extinction  of 
his  labours  and  of  our  h<^)esw  I  shall  conclude  by  readily 
the  Mcood  resection  to  be  proposed  Sot  your  coosideratioit, 
namelyf 

"  That  a  subsci^tion  be  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  fund  to  endow  one  or  more  Scholarships  at  Bishop's 
CcUegBt  Calcutta,  tot  the  benefit  of  this  Prendency,  to  be 
called  *  Bishop  Heber's  Bombay  Scholar^ips.'  * 

Thb  resolution  was  seconded  by  Majw  General  Wilson. 

Proceedings  of  a  Meethtg  ^  ike  In/tabitatUs  of  Madras^  keJd 

at  the  Government  Gardmst   on  Wednesday,   the   12ih  ^ 

Aprils  1826. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  Bart.  K.CB.  in  the  Chur. 

Stt  Thomas  Munro,  (ni  taking  the  Chair,  adtkessed  the 
Meeting  as  follows : 

"  Gentlemen, — We  must  all  deeply  lament  the  melaacboly 
cause  of  our  being  assembled  here.  My  own  ocquointMice 
with  our  late  excellent  Bishop  was  unfortunately  but  of  short 
duration  j  yet,  in  that  short  tinoe,  I  saw  in  him  so  mudi  to 
admire,  that  I  can  hanUy  trust  myself  to  ^>eak  of  bin  as  I 
coald  wish.  There  was  a  charm  in  Iris  conversation,  by 
which,  in  private  society,  he  found  his  way  to  all  hearts,  as 
readily  as  he  did  to  those  of  his  congregation  l^  his  eloquence 
in  the  pnlpiL  There  was  about  him  svicb  candoar  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  such  benevolence,  such  unwearied  eantest- 
ness  in  the  discharge  of  his  saered  functions,  and  sih^  mildness 
in  his  sealr  as  would  in  any  other  indindual  have  ensured  our 
esteem.  But  when  these  qoatities  are,  as  they  were  in  hhn, 
united  to  taste,  to  genius,  to  high  station^  and  to  st3L  higher 
mtellectual  attainments,  tliey  farm  a  character,  such  as  his 
was,  eminently  calculated  to  excite  our  love  and  veneratioD. 
These  saitinentB  towards  him  were  every  where  felt: 
wherever  he  pused  in  the  wide  mge  of  his  visitatiorr,  he  left 
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behind  him  the  some  imjMressioD.  He  left  all  who  approached 
him  convinced  that  they  nev&c  had  before  seen  so  rardy  gifted 
a  person,  anA  that  they  could  oerer  hope  to  see  aucb  a  (»e 
agttn.  The  losg  of  sndt  a  man,  so  suddenly  cut  a£F  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefol  career,  is  a  public  calami^,  and  ouglu  to 
be  foUoved  l^  an  expression  of  the  pnblic  leeliog." 

Sir  Ralph  Palmer,  in  moving  the  first  resoluticHi,  spoke  as 
fellows: 

"  Gentlemen, — The  Honourable  Chairman  having  stated 
the  object  for  which  we  are  assembled,  and  requested  such  of 
us  as  are  prepared  with  any  proposition  which  they  think  will 
accord  with  the  sincere  view  of  the  meeting  now  to  state  it ; 
I  shall,  with  his  peraussioo,  beg  leave  to  ofEer  one  rescdution 
to  your  notice,  which  I  am  persuaded  will  meet  with  your 
unanimous  concurrence.  Before,  however,  I  do  so,  I  hope  it 
may  not  be  considered  an  intrusion  on  my  part,  or  as  impro- 
pevly  retarding  the  expressions  of  your  sentiments,  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  already  so  feelingly  addressed  to  you 
from  the  Chair,  I  too  should  express  one  word  of  sorrow  upon 
the  present  melancholy  occasion :  sorrow,  not  for  the  sake  of 
him  whose  loss  we  are  lamenting,  for  to  him,  whose  life  was 
full  of  good  works,  whose  heart  was  devoted  to  bis  God, 
whose  &ith  was  pure,  and  whose  hope  was  sincere ;  to  him, 
as  has  been  said  in  another  aod  a  more  sacred  place,  '  to 
die  was  gain;*  but  sorrow  ffir  those,  who,  &om  the  expe- 
ricRce  of  the  past,  feel  what  they  are  deprived  of  for  the 
future  —  those,  who  were  muted  to  him  in  blood,  or  botuid  to 
him  in  friendship— those  who,  like  myself  can  trace  back  the 
remembrance  of  him  to  the  period,  when,  in  that  utnversi^, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments,  the  bnl- 
liancy  of  his  early  genius  drew  forth  from  a  crowded  assem- 
bl^e  of  teaniiiig  and  wisdom  reiterated  plaudits,  and  afforded 
a  sure  presage  of  tltose  ^lendid  talents,  which,  if  they  had  not 
quite  attained,  were  now  fiist  r^}ening  into  perfection  —  those, 
in  short,  whs^  iriiether  in  Enrope  or  m  Asia,  had  the  happi- 
ness  and  the  banour  too  of  b»ig  admitted  into  his  social 
circley  and  derived  no  less  advantage  from  -the  infoi'mation 
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which  the  universaltty  <^  his  acquirements  enaUed  him  to 
afford,  than  pleasure  and  delight  from  the  easy,  the  afihble^ 
the  gay,  the  imassmning  manner  with  which  that  information 
was  always  so  freely  imparted ;  for  his  was  not  the  religion  of 
the  ascetic,  his  was  not  the  learning  of  the  recluse.  For 
fricaids  who  thus  knew  and  loved  him,  surely  the  tear  of 
soiTow  may  be  shed.  But  is  it  for  sndi  as  these  only  ?  Is  it 
upon  private  fiiendshtp  alone  that  the  appalling  stroke  of 
death  has  now  inflicted  a  grievous  wound  ?     Alas  I  it  is  not. 

"  '  HuUi'il  be  the  voice  of  private  woe. 
The  public  bleeds    .  .    -' 

It  bloeds  indeed  !  When  we  think  of  what  that  good  man  has 
done,  what  he  was  doing,  and  what,  under  the  blessing  of 
E'rovideoce,  it  might  have  been  hoped  he  would  have  been 
-enabled  to  achieve;  when  we  remember  the  many  charitatde 
and  religious  institutions,  which,  fostered  by  his  care,  aided 
by  hb  munificence,  and  guided  by  his  counsel,  were  pro- 
gressively answering  more  and  more  the  ends  for  which  tb^ 
were  established ;  when  we  saw  him  Ubouring  in  the  great 
work  which  he  had  undertaken,  with  a  zeal  not  less  conspicu- 
ous for  the  ardour  with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  than  for  the 
suavity  and  conciliation  with  which  it  was  tempered ;  when 
we  bear  of  him,  to  his  last  admiring  congr^atitm,  and 
almost  with  his  veiy  latest  breath,  exhorting  '  brotherly  love 
to  all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  caste,  or  colour ;'  when 
we,  who  so  recentiy  were  eye-witnesses  of  bb  conduct,  and 
hearers  of  bis  word,  and  can  therefore  well  appredate  the 
effect  which  the  labours  and  doctrines  of  such  a  man  were 
likely  to  produce ;  when  we  see,  and  hear,  and  think  of  these 
things,  may  we  not  say,  that  this  man  was,  above  all  others, 
the  best  calculated  to  succeed  in  the  great  undertaking  about 
which  he  was  employed  ?  May  we  not  say,  that  through  the 
instnimantoli^  of  such  a  man,  the  rays  of  Christisni^  at  length 
bade  fair  to  spread  their  cheering  and  glorious  light  &r  and 
wide  throughout  the  continent  and  islands  of  India  P  Most  we 
not  feel,  that,  grievous  and  sad  as  is  the  privation  whidi  this 
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sudden  and  lamented  event  will  occasion  to  all  who  knew  and 
loved,  him  dearly;  yet,  that  it  is  but  as  a  feather  in  the 
seale ;  it  is  but  as  a  bubble  in  the  air ;  it  b  but  as  a  drop  in 
the  wtter,  when  compared  with  the  incalculable  loss  which  by 
it  the  cause  of  hunuutity  and  of  religion  has  sustained.  Without 
tcespassiiig  then  further.  Sir,  on  your  patience,  upon  this 
melanchtdy  occasion,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  propose  as  a  reso- 
lution to  be  adt^ted  by  this  meeting  — 

*'  That  as  the  character  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber  was 
regarded  with  universal  love  and  veneration,  and  as  his  life 
was  of  inestimable  value,  from  the  works  of  piety  and  ben^ 
Tolence  which  were  in  a  great  measure  dependant  upon  it,  and 
which  were  prosecuted  with  ardour  and  with  tlie  happiest 
^M.  to  the  very  hour  of  its  termination,  so  hb  death  has 
excited  the  deepest  feeling  of  grief  in  tbb  settlement,  and  b 
esteemed  by  the  present  meeting  a  calamity  to  the  cause  of 
reli^on  and  iiumanity." 

The  venerable  Archdeacon  Vaughon  seconded  the  reso- 
lution. 

On  the  nu>ti<Hi  of  Lieutenant  General  Sir  George  Walker, 
G.C.B.  itwas 

Resolved, —  '*  That  in  order  to  perpetuate- the  sentiments 
entertained  by  this  settlement  towards  the  late  beloved  and 
revered  Bishop,  a  monument  be  erected  to  bis '  nteraory  in 
St.  George's  church,  and  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  the 
domestic  chaplain  and  esteemed  friend  of  the  Bbhop,  be 
requested  to  prepare  the  inscription." 

Upon  the  second  resolution  being  proposed.  Sir  Robert 
Comyn  soid, 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  second  this  resolution.  The  extraordi- 
nary merits  of  the  late  Bishop's  public  and  private  life  have 
been  so  lately  witnessed  by  all  who  hear  me,  and  have  just 
now  been  so  feelingly  and  eloquently  dwelt  upon  by  the  Ho- 
nourable the  Chairman,  and  my  friend  Sir  Ralph  Palmer, 
that  I  should  deem  any  farther  allusion  to  them  an  inexcusable 
detention  of  tfus  meeting :  I  will  only  say,  that  I  am  moft 
Hocerely  coDviuced  that  there  never  was  a  human  being  who, 

VOL.  XI.  n  D  O" 
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in  SO  short  a  space  of  time,  inspired  so  univerBel  a  isentiment  of 
attachment  and  veneration.  It  cannot  but  be,  therefore,  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  to  us  all  to  raise  a  memorial  which  may 
perpetuate  our  feelings  towards  the  late  Bishop,  and  our  in- 
tense grief  at  hts  lamentable  and  irreparable  loss ;  hia  fiun^ 
indeed,  requires  no  such  perpetuation ;  tbe  noble  devotion  of 
his  exalted  genius  to  the  high  collingB  of  bis  office  has  raised 
for  him  an  imperishable  monument;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  « 
duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  to  convince  those  who  may  hereafter 
succeed  to  these  shores,  that  we  did  not  close  our  eyes  to  that 
light  which  has  shone  with  such  brilliancy  among  us. 

"  I  need  only  add,  Sir,  that  in  selecting  a  band  which 
shall  inscribe  the  marble  with  our  sentiiqents,  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  upon  one  more  fit  than  Mr.  Robinson's.  His  high 
attainments  and  great  regard  and  friendship  for  the  Bishc^ 
ensure  the  language  erf"  truth  and  feeling  in  every  way  worthy 
the  occasion." 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Graime  begged  leave  to  propose  — 

"  That  a  subscription  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing the  last  resdotion  (that  proposed  by  Sir  G.  Walker)  into 
e^ct,  and  that  any  surplus  fund  be  appropriated  in  tbe 
manner  best  Calculated  to  do  honour  to  Bishop  Heber's 
memory." 

Tbe  respect,  Mr.  Graeme  said,  in  which  our  benevolent 
Bishop  was  held,  and  the  grief  at  his  premature  loss,  were 
so  universal,  that  it  seemed  desirable  that  no  individual  should 
be  without  the  opportunity  of  testifying  them  according  to 
his  means,  and  he  would  therefore  beg  to  surest  that  no 
minimum  should  be  fixed  for  the  subscription. 

Sir  George  BicketU,  in  seconding  this  resolution,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  I  b^  leave,  Sir,  to  second  the  resolution,  and  I  have 
to  request  all  those  who  now  hear  me  to  understand,  and  to 
m^e  it  generally  understood,  that  it  is  intended  that  the 
amount  of  the  subscription  shall  not  be  regulated  by  the  pro- 
bable expense  of  the  monument  which  is  to  be  raised,  but 
that  it  shall  be  ualimited  in  its  amount ;  and  the  resolutkn 
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tlMrefore  provides,  that  the  surplus  fund  wbich  may  remain, 
after  discharging  the  expense  af  the  monument,  shall  be 
fqjpropriated  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  do  honour  to 
the  late  Bishop's  memory.  It  would  be  premature  now  to 
suggest  any  particular  mode  of  appropriating  that  surplus ; 
but  it  will  readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  oiie,  and  will, 
I  think,  be  as  readily  assented  to,  that  to  appropriate  it  to  the 
furtherance  of  that  great  cause,  for  which  the  late  Bishop 
only  lived  and  in  which  he  died,  would,  if  he  b  permitted  to 
be  sensible  of  what  is  passing  here  on  earth,  and  to  derive 
any  gratification  from  it,  gratify  him  more  than  the  most 
splendid  monument  that  art  and  wealth  could  erect  to  his 
memory.  It  is  also  intended  that  the  subscription  shall  not 
only  be  unlimited  in  its  amount,  but  shall  also  be  as  universal 
as  possible  throughout  this  presidencyi  and  that  every  person, 
however  low  and  poor  he  may  be,  and  of  whatever  colour  he 
may  be,  who  may  wish  to  join  in  rendering  honour  to  the 
late  Bishop's  memory,  shall  be  admitted  to  subscribe  the 
smallest  sum.  Those  who  knew  the  hite  Bishop,  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  satisfied,  that  to  one  of  hb  mind  and  feelings,  the 
most  grateful  tribute  wbich  could  be  oKred  to  him  would  be 
that  which,  however  small  it  might  be,  would  be  rendered  by 
the  lowly  and  the  poor,  by  those  to  whom  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity is  new,  and  who  would  thus  testify  their  sense  of  the 
blessings  of  it,  and  their  veneration  for  that  church  of  which 
he  was  lately  the  head  in  thb  part  of  the  world.  The  highest 
honour  that  can  be  rendered  to  him  will  be  not  so  much  in 
the  costliness  and  magnificence  of  the  monument  which  may 
be  raised  to  him,  as  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  shall  contri- 
bute to  raise  iL  It  should  be  like  those  sepulchral  cairns 
which  were  heaped  in  former  times  upon  the  graves  of  llie 
illustrious  dead,  by  every  individual  of  the  country  laying  a 
■stone  upon  them;  and  every  person  within  this  Presidency, 
'  high  sod  low,  rich  and  poor,  European  and  Indian,  who  ven^ 
rates  that  religion  of  which  the  late  excellent  Bishop  was  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  and  best  supporters,  .'^lould  havs 
oD  a 
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iIm  j^atificatkn)  of  being  al^  to  say,  '  I,  too,  have  contri- 
buted ft  stooe  to  biB  monument.' " 

Oa  the  motion  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Conway,  it  was 
Beaolved, — "  That  a  Committee  of  Managonent  be  Vf- 
pointed,  conaistingof  the  fbllowii^  persons: 


Sir  Ralph  Palmer. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Grsme. 

Sir  R.  Camyn. 

Sir  G.  Ricke  ts. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon 

Vaughan. 
Lt.  Col.  H.  G.  A.  Taylor, 
IX  Hill,  Esq. 
Lieut.  Col.  Agnew. 
R.  Olive,  Esq. 


Captain  Keighly. 
Jtev.  R.  A.  DmtoD. 
Captain  Sim. 
P.  Cator,  Esq. 
Seth  Sam,  Etq. 
W.  Scott,  Esq. 
Lieut.  Col.  Stewart. 
The  Rev.  W.  Roy. 
The  Rev.  W.  Moorsom. 
J.  Gwatkin,  Esq. 


and  that  the  Rev.  W.  Roy  and  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Moorsom 
be  requested  to  officiate  as  Secretaries,  and  Mr.  Owatkin'as 
Treasurer." 

Mr.  Hill,  in  seconding  this  resc^ution,  ^>oke  as  fbllowg; 

"  I  b^  leave  to  second  the  motion.  My  own  name  is 
included  in  the  list  winch  has  been  read,  and  I  shall  derive  a 
nncere  though  mdancholy  gratification  from  testifying,  by  any 
means  in  my  power,  the  veneration  and  affection  which  I 
entertained  br  the  late  Bishop.  I  shall  make  it  a  maUer  of 
conscience  to  acquit  myself  of  any  trust  which  may  be  can- 
ftded  to  me  for  the  purpo^  of  doing  honour  to  his  memory ; 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  that  the  name  of  O^ooel 
Conway  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  Committee." 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Ralph  Palmw,  it  was 

Resolved, — "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented 
to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  for  his  kindness  in  acceding  to  the 
request  made  to  him,  that  be  should  pi-eside  on  the  present 
oecasicMi,  when  the  ctmimunity  were  anxious  that  thair  senti- 
ments should  be  embodied  in  the  manner  most  hoaonnble  to 
the  memmry  of  the  late  Bishop." 

The  Re/,  W,  Roy  rose,  and  spoke  as  fbllows: 

"  The  duty  of  seconding  the  resolution  which  has  just  been 
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nfiioyim,  Osotlenea,  devolves  up<H)  me;  aad  f^ouf^  k 
is  a  resolution  whicb  you  are  doubtless  prepared  to  pus  bjr 
acdiraatKHi  were  such  an  «i()Fesw>n  suitable  at  sudi  a  season, 
a  leaolution  embracing  our  united  sentimeots  of  oovdiAl 
acfcoDwledgniMit ;  yO.  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few 
woEds  of  address  to  tb^  tSstkignished  personage  who  has  co»- 
descended  to  preside  at  our  meeting.  As  a  man  I  do  but 
Uiodj  express  the  feelings  of  this  nuioerous,  this  peapectabla 
assembly,  whai  I  assure  Ae  HonouraUe  Gentleman,  that  the 
kindneat  which  lie  has  evinced  in  tddng  the  Chair  on  this 
moturnful  oooulon,  has  poured  the  balm  of  consolation  ialo 
oar  afflicted  ^irits.  But  as  a  mtnister  of  the  gospel  (using 
tlw  term  ik  its  most  extensive  meaning)  I  may  be  pwmitted  to 
add  in  the  name  of  my  brethren  and  myself,  that  loi^  as  we 
shall  have  reason  to  deplore  the  loss  which  the  CMtse  of  divine 
tmth  and  hamauty  has  sustained,  so  long  shall  we  remeisber 
with  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitade  the  honour  which  the 
head  af  the  Government  has  this  day  shown  to  the  memoi^  of 
bim,  who  was  the  zealous  frietid,  the  af&cUonate  brother  e£ 
etdi  and  every  tbe  humt^t  labourer  in  the  eaine  v\nty»ltd  n 
himself,  'Our  revered,  our  beloved  Buhop. —'{Gaoermnmi 
Gmatte,  April  IS.) 

At  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Madras  Distnct  Comr 
mjttse  of  tbe  Society  for  Fromoting  Qmstian  Knowledgq^ 
held  on  Wednesday,  Che  19di  of  April,  1826,  on  the  ocoa- 
sion  of  the  lamented  death  of  the  I^rd  Bishcp  of  Calcnttff, 
tbe  Venerable  the  Archdeacon*  President,  jn  the  Chair,  it 
was  Resolved,  on  tbe  notion  of  Sir  Ralph  Palmer,  secoodfld 
by  James  Cochrane,  Esq. 

"  That  the  Committee,  having  received  the  painful  Udings 
of  tbe  demise  of  the  Right  Reverend  tbe  iM>rd  Bishop  of  Cajk 
cutto,  cannot  deny  themselves  tbe  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
recofdiog  their  soise  of  the  severe  loss  ^hich  the  interests  t){ 
Cbristiani^  in  generd,  and  those  of  the  Indian  cborch  piare 
Q^iecialljr,  have  sustained,  is  being  thus  suddenly  deprived  of 
the  continiMBce  oS  his  L0ndBh4>'8  judicioi#  and  invaluable 
D  D  S  O" 
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counsels,  his  ind^dgable  and  well-directed  labours,  and  his 
eminently  bright  example  of  Christian  benevolence. 

"  That  in  contemplating  the  dispensation  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence vhidi  has  bereaved  them  of  the  further  aid  and  super- 
intendance  of  their  late  venerated  Diocesan,  the  Madras  Dis- 
trict Committee  cannot  regard,  ffithout  devout  thankfulness  to 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  the  hearts  of  alt  men,  the  various 
and  inestimable  benefits  which  the  Society  fiw  Pronotiog 
Christian  Knowledge  have  been  permitted  to  derive  from  the 
zealous  and  liberal  assistance,  whidi,  with  all  the  influence 
that  high  station  and  great  talents  can  confer,  Biriiop  Heber 
-was  ever  ready  to  aflfcH^  throi^hont  the  extensive  and  iote- 
restii^  scenes  of  the  Socie^'s  operations  in  the  See  of 
Cidcutta. 

"  That  whilst  with  sentiments  of  grateful  satis&ction  they 
call  to  mind  the  interest  evinced  by  dils  distinguished  Prelate 
in  the  prf)ceedings  of  their  last  General  Quarterly  Meeting,  at 
whicii  he  was  pleased  to  preside,  and  the  valuable  advice,  the 
generous  boDnty,  and  unreserved  tenders  of  personal  exertion, 
by  which  his  Lordship's  presence  on  that  occasion  will  Itmg 
be  preserved  in  the  aflectionate  remembrance  of  all  who  iiad 
the  happiness  of  being  present,  tlie  Madras  Distria  Con»- 
mittee  derive  gratification  irom  a  knowledge  of  their  having 
enjoyed  the  last  services  of  Bishop  Heber  in  behalf  of  the 
Society's  ancient  missionary  establishment  at  Trichinopoly. 

*'  That  the  labours  in  which  the  late  Bishc^  had  engaged 
fin"  the  investigation  of  the  Society's  missions  in  this  Arch- 
deaconry (of  which  the  establishments  at  Vepery,  Cuddalofe, 
Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly,  had  already  been  visited  by  his 
Lordship),  and  the  measures  which  he  had  in  contemplation 
to  recommend  with  a  view  to  their  amelioration  and  exten- 
sion ;  the  endeavours  made  by  him  to  direct  the  attention  of 
this  Committee  to  the  important  subject  of  native  education,' 
bis  liberal  assistance  in  promoting  the  preparation  of  a  large 
edition  of  the  Church  Uturgy  in  the  Tamul  language,  hts 
obliging  communication  relative  to  [he  proposed  transfer  of 
a  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  Madras  District  Gwnitlittee  tt 
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an  Archidtac<Hial  Ck>[nti)iUee  of  the  Society  for  tbe  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parta,  and  his  general  attention 
to  the  concerns  of  this  Committee,  are  deserving  of  their  most 
grateflil  acknowledgments. 

"  That  the  memory  of  the  late  excellent  and  lamented 
Bishop  Heber,  is  regarded  by  the  Madras  District  Conw 
mittee  with  love  and  veneration ;  and  thai  wfai1st«  in  humble 
submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  they  deeply  deplore  the  event 
which  has  deprived  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christiatt 
Knowledge  of  the  continuance  of  his  Lordship's  counsel  and 
assistance,  at  a  season  when  these  appeared  likely  to  be  emi- 
nently useful,  they  record,  with  bumble  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty^  their  sense  of  the  many  and  valuable  obligations 
conferred  upon  them  by  their  late  beloved  and  lamented 
Diocesan. 

"  That  as  at  the  time  of  bis  Lordship's  lamented  death  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  uding  the  operations  of  the  Society 
in  the  South  of  India,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robinson,  his 
Lordship's  Chaplain,  who  then  accompanied  him,  be  requested 
to  convey  to  the  Committee  any  information  he  may  be  able 
to  afford  on  the  subject  of  his  Lordship's  labours,  and  parti- 
cularly any  suggestions  with  which  he  may  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  was  the  intention  of  the  late  Bishop  to  have  &voured 
the  Committee  on  his  return." 

The  following  tribute  from  an  Armenian  to  the  late  Bishop 
appears  in  die  Hurkaru  of  April  1 7. : 

"  On  Friday  last,  when  the  melancholy  intelligence  was 
made  known  among  the  members  of  the  limited  Armenian 
community  of  Calcutta,  who  have  been  treated  by  his  Lord- 
ship with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration,  they  were 
not  <mly  seized  with  poignant  grief  at  the  premature  death  of 
such  an  excellent  character,  but  considered  it  a  national  mis- 
fortune to  lose,  in  Bishop  Heber,  a  sincere  Iriend  to  the 
Haican  race,  and  to  the  church  of  Armenia.  Accordingly, 
yesterday  being  the  sixth  Sunday  of  Lent,  conformably  to  the 
code  of  that  ancient  Christian  church,  high  mass  and  office' 
D  D   4 
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wtere  pef  formed  by  T«r  Joseph  Stepben,  late  Vioar  of -the 
Armenian  church  m  Calcutta,  'For  the  rest  of  the  depaftad 
soul  of  the  lamented  Bkhop.  The  i»t^;Tegalioii  mre  more 
numerous  than  usual,  and  their  countenances  plainly  exprewsd 
their  grief  for  the  loss  of  fme  so  beloved,  and  who  had  their 
interest  so  much  at  heart.  While  the  awfiil  knellB,  cones- 
ponding  to  the  age  of  his  Lordship,  Ml  mournfully  on  their 
ears,  many  of  them  were  evidently  overpowered  by  the  strioD- 
nity  of  the  scene,  and  regret  for  the  loss  Christianity  bos 
sustained.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  communis  were  assem- 
bled on  this  melancholy  occasiop,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  their 
gratitude  to  departed  merit,  and  to  offer  their  prayers  to  God 
fin-  Ae  spiritual  rest  of  him  who  was  so  unremittingly 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Bible,  and  in  promulgaHng  its 
most  pure  and  salutary  doctrines."  * 

The  subscriptions  to  Bishop  Heber's  monument  amounted, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  to  22,950  rupees ;  the  Bajoh  of  Tanjore 
subscribed  1000.     A  Madras  Paper  observes  : 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  remark,  that  the  number  of  'persoos 
who  have  contributed  is  so  considerable,  ond  that  it  comprises 
individuals  of  every  class  and  description  in  sbcie^,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  or  caste,  or  colour,  or  religious  persuasion. 
What  an  unequivocal  testimony  does  this  circumstance  afibrd 
of  the  love  and  veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  this  good 
man  is  universally  regarded  !" 

Thus,  loved,  honoured,  and  lamented,  has  prematnrely  died 
a  prelate,  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  raninent  ferlhis 
piety.  In  him  Christianity  has  been  deprived  of  a  shining 
light,  and  society  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

To  know  Reginald  Heber  was  to  love  him,  he  was  <^  such 
a  guileless  and  pure  nature,  so  innocent,  so  a^ctionote,  «o 
totally  devoid  of  selfishness,  so  zealous  and  ardent  in  his  aspi' 
rations  af^r  all  that  has  a  tendency  to  purify  and  elevate ! 
He  was  singuhiriy  fitted  for  the  high  and  important  station  he 
filled  in  the  church,  bj-  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  his -zeal, 
and  devotion  of  himself  to  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  by 
•  Aaiatic  Jaurnal,  No.  la),  p.  598. 
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bis  personal  puri^  and  nrtues;  and  above  'all  by  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  iaitb,  which  never  iravered,  ather  under  the 
temptations  of  his  intellect,  or  amidst  the  trials  and  seduce- 
menu  of  the  world  I  We  litde  thought  that  we  should 
BO  soon  have  been  called  upon  for  this  testimony  to  bis 
talents  and  bis  virtues,  or  to  have  dropped  this  tear  to  his 
memory.  His  prize  was  won  long  before  hb  earthly  course 
seemed  to  be  drawing  to  a  dose;  and  the  Spirit  of  ^oiy  and 
of  God  now  rests  upon  him. 


For'tbeforegtHug  interesting  Memoir  we  are  indebtod  to 
the  kindness  and  research  of  a  friend ;  who,  deeply  venerating 
the  character  of  its  lamented  subject,  has  drawn  it  up  £com 
valuable  private  conummications,  and  from  the  infbrmatitin 
oootained  in  the  Oriental  Her^,  the  Auatic  Jounul,  the 
Cbcistian  Bemembroncer,  and  other  publications. 


Dcinz.aoy  Google 


No.  XVI. 
THE    RIGHT   HON.   ROBERT  LORD  GIFFORI\ 

BARON  QIFFORD,  OF  BT.  LEONARD'S,  IN  TBE  COUNTY  OT 
DEVON;  MASTER  OF  THE  ROIXS;  DEFU1Y  SPEAKER  OF 
THE   HOOSI    Off  LORDS ;   AND   RECORDER   OF   BRISTOL. 

Lord  GiFFORD  was  bom  at  Exeter,  on  the  Sith  of  Fe> 
bruary,  1779.  The  natural  disposition  of  mankind  to  eE- 
aggerate  the  marvenous,  has  probably  been  the  csuse  of 
several  statements  which  have  appeared  of  the  very  humble 
condition  of  his  family.  It  was,  however,  perfectly  respect- 
able. Ijord  GiSbrd's  father  was  an  extensive  dealer  in  hops, 
grocery,  and  drapery ;  and  His  uncle  was  a  physician,  resident 
in  Exeter.  The  &ther  of  Lord  Giflbrd  was  twice  married, 
and  had  by  his  second  marriage  four  children,  of  whom  Lord 
Gifibrd  was  the  youngest 

Robert  received  his  education  at  a  school  at  Alphington, 
near  Exeter,  kept  by  Dr.  Hnlloran,  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
talents,  and  for  hb  misapplication  of  them.  From  early 
youth  Robert  Giffbrd,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  quick- 
ness of  his  apprehension,  evinced  a  great  inclination  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  was  desirous  to  go  to  the  bar ;  but 
his  fether  did  not  think  that,  consbtently  with  his  duty  to  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  he  should  be  justified  in  ioair- 
ring  tlie  expence  of  educating  his  youngest  son  for  that  branch 
of  the  profession ;  and  accordingly,  when  Robert  had  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  articled  by  his  fether  to  Mr.  Jones, 
a  very  respectable  attorney  of  Exeter,  in  whose  office  be 
remained  the  usual  period.  Mr.  Giflbrd  became  a  great 
finronrite  with  Mr.  Jones;  and  towards  (he  latter  part  of  his 
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deriiship,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Jones's  ill  healtli,  tbe  chief. 
mRnagement  of  the  business  devolved  upon  hi[n>  While  in . 
this  situation,  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  tbe  perspi- 
cuity of  his  judgment,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  many 
intelligent  men  ;  and  various  instances  of  the  quickness  <^  his . 
penetration  in  unravelling  legal  difficulties,  are  remembered 
by  his  early  acquamtance.  One  day  the  late  Mr.  Baring . 
member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Exeter,  having  some 
business  of  importance  which  required  legal  advice,  called  to 
consult  Mr.  Jones  on  tbe  subject.  That  gentieman,  though 
well  skilled  in  his  profession,  being  somewhat  perplexed  by 
the  diSSculties  of  the  case,  turned  to  his  clerk,  and  asked  bis 
opinion ;  which  Mr.  Oiflford  gave  with  equal  readiness,  per- 
spicuity, and  modesty.  Mr.  Baring  was  perfectly  5atJsfied ; 
and,  on  leaving  the  house,  said  to  a  fnend  whom  he  met,  that. 
he  had  just  been  talking  with  a  young  man,  who,  if  he  lived, 
would  certainly  be  one  day  Lord  Chancellor. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Giffi>rd  had  been  induced  to  entei^ . 
tain  expectations  of  being  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr. 
Jones,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  articles;  and  it  is 
also  probable  that  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jones's  nephew  firom 
London,  to  assume  the  management  of  his  uncle's  office, 
might  have  occasioned  him  some  disappointment;  but  the 
story  which  has  been  so  generally  drculated,  that,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  articles,  he  and  his  late  master  argued  thdr 
respective  cases  before  a  sodety  of  attorneys  at  Exeter,  and 
that  the  attorneys  decided  in  young  Giffbrd's  &vonr,  advised 
him  to  go  to  the  bar,  and  pledged  themselves  to  support  him 
in  such  an  event,  is  pure  fiction  throughout  Even  in 
private,  scarcely  any  conversation  took  place  between  Mr.. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Giffbrd  on  the  subject. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  Mr.  Gifibrd  found  hintself 
his  own  master,  his  original  inclination  towards  the  bar  re- 
vived with  double  force.  Under  the  will  of  his  &tber,  who 
died  during  the  second  year  of  his  clei-kship,  he  had  become 
entitled  to  some  property ;  but  it  was  scarcely  adequate  to 
meet  those  heavy  and  unavoidable  expences  which  must  be 
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contSR^ated  hy  every  young  man  who  dstermiDn  nptn 
nukiDgthe  bar  hi»profeeaon.  Between  him  and  luebraChen, 
however,  there  had  always  "been  the  itrongest  -attacbment; 
aqd  they  most  liberally  dedaced,  that  he  should  not  wont  any 
aiMBtance  which  they  coald  fimiBh,  id  the  pursuit  ef  hk 
bvoorite  object.  Thus  assured,  Mr.  Gifford  entered  hhnsetf 
aa  a  stodent  at  the  Middle  Temple,  in  1800. 

On  his  first  coining  to  London,  Mr.  Giffiird  was  two  years 
as  a  papU  with  Mr.  Robert  Bayly,  1^10  was  then  practising  aa 
aspecial  fideader,  and  who  b-at  present  one  of  the  bartisten 
bdoagiDg  to  the  western  circuit;  and  in  J  80S,  he  b^jsn  to 
practM  as  a  special  pleader  himself;  his  cfaambers  being  in 
Esses  Court,  in  the  Temple.  Although  unaided  by  any 
powerful  connection,  yet  his  knowledge  and  his  unremitting 
attention,  gradually  broaght  him  into  extensive  practice. 
,  Od  tbe  I2th  of  February,  1808*  Mr.Giflbrd  was  called  to 
the  bar ;  where  his  abilities,  and  the  assidui^  wiA  which  he 
dovoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  legal  learning,  soon 
attracted  much  nodce.  He  joined  the  western  circuit,  and 
the  T''"-t»>r  and  Devon  sessioDS,  where  be  almost  immedialdy 
got  into  coOBideroble  business ;  and  both  on  the  circuit  and 
in  hondoa  he  was  steadily  mdking  progress  towards  distino- 
tion,  when  one  t^  those  fortunate  circumstances,  which  some- 
tknes  occur,  brought  his  talente  into  full  play,  and  drew  upon 
him  the  attention  of  the  public  He  was  retained  to  argue 
the  'Case  of  Mo^  vertus  Mogg,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Ben^ 
involving  a  mimber  of  important  nnd  difficult  points  ccmnected 
wiib  4he  law  of  retd  proper^,  with  which  he  was  peculiarly 
fomiliar ;  and  on  the  argument  he  exhibited  so  profonnd  a 
knowledge,  and  so  much  readiness  in  die  application  of  i^ 
that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Lcrd  Ellenberon^ 
then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  to  wliose  strong  reoommendalioD,  added 
to  diat  of  the  late  learned  and  venerable  Sir  James  Mansfield, 
Cbiaf  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Conmon  Pleas,  he  was  prtn- 
c^)aHy  inddrted  for  his  early  and  sudden  advaocemesit. 

>iSoon  after  this  «iMDt,  anotfcer'oase  occurred  in  which  ba 
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added  to  the  rc^totioii  ite  luid  already  acquiwd  ;  aod  proved 
tbot  his  talents  for  dealing  wi&  numeious  aad  conaplicstod 
iacts  were  at  least  equal  to  his  accurate  knowledge  of  law. 
A  commissioD  of  lunacy  having  been  issued  against  a  gentl«- 
man  of  tbe  name  of  Baker,  at  the  instaoce  of  his  ^brother 
and  sister,  Mr.  Gifibrd  was  retained  for  tbe  latter ;  and  during 
an  investigation,  which  lasted  nine  days^  at  tbe  Casde  at 
Eseter,  and  in  whkb  be  had  to  contend  with  tbe  late 
Mr.  Dauncy,  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  his  day,  and 
Mr.  Abbott,  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  (who  were  broi^bt  down  q>emlly  on  that 
occasion,)  Mr.  Giffisrd  exhibited  powers,  both  of  ai^[umeat 
and  of  oratory,  of  the  highest  order ;  and  which  are  stUl  fresh 
in   the   reccdlection  of  every  one  who  was  present  on  the 


On  the  9tb  of  May,  1817,  be  was  appointed  Solkutor 
GeneraL  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  be  was  elected  one 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  by  the  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  shortly  after  took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  for 
tbe  borough  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk.  After  this,  he  left  tbe  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  order  to  practise  in  Chancery,  which 
be  contiaued  to  do  till  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  in  18S4. 
During  this'  period  he  became  the  principal  leader  in  the 
am>eals  to  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and  acquired  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  Scotch  law  which  he  afterwards  employed  in  so 
useful  a  manner  for  the  country  in  his  capaciQ^  of  DepiUy 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  rapidity  with  which 
he  mastered,  not  merely  the  principles,  but  in  a  great  measure 
the  details  of  tliat  law»  excited  tbe  surprise  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  of  its  pjrofessors,  of  whose  ^plause,  as  he  (At 
its  value,  he  was  most  justly  proud. 

On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  Mr.  Gifford  was 
chosen  by  the  Corporation  of  Bristol  to  be  their  Recorder ; 
an  office  which  has  never  been  held  but  hy  persons  of  the 
highest  degree  of  legal  merit.  The  duUes  of  this  atatiOQ 
its.  Giffitrd  discharged  highly  to  the  satia&ctioQ  of  the  Cor- 
p^ra^oo;  aod  he  was  requested  by  tbem  to  sit  to  Sir  Thomas 
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Lawienee  for  a  wfaole-length  portrait,  to  be  placed  in  tb« 
Town  Hall  of  the  CStj  c^  Bristol.  Although  the  picture 
was  not  finished  at  Lord  Giffiird's  death,  yet  we  are  happy 
to  understand  that  it  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  insure  its 
'  becoming  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  animated  performances 
of  the  accomplished  artist  by  whom  it  was  undertaken. 

While  Sir  Robert  Giffijrd  was  Solicitor-General,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Watson,  in  June  1817, 
and  also  at  the  triab  under  the  special  commission  at  Derby, 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  On  the  first  of  those  trials, 
his  old  and  firm  friend  Sir  James  Mansfield  attended  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  purposely  to  hear  his  reply;  and 
expressed  his  high  gratification  on  the  occasion. 

In  July,  1619,  on  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd's  being  appointed 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  m  Scotland,  Sir  Robert  Oif- 
'  ford  succeeded  him  as  Attorney-General.  In  this  important 
office,  the  due  execution  of  the  duties  of  which  requires  a  happy 
union  of  firmness  and  prudence,  Sir  Robert  Gi^rd  deported 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ^ve  general  satislaction.  He 
was  so  cautious  to  avoid  prosecuting,  except  in  cases  in  which 
he  felt  confident  that  conviction  must  be  the  result,  that,  we 
believe,  not  a  single  instance  occurred  of  any  failure  on  die 
part  of  the  crown  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

In  the  latter  end  of  April,  1820,  Sir  Robert  Otffi>rd  prose- 
cuted to  conviction  the  conspirators  in  the  "  Cato  Street 
pk*."  I 

But  the  most  important  cause  in  which  Sir  Robert  Giffiird 
was  engaged  as  Attorney-General,  was  one  of  a  very  tryii^ 
nature ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  wholly  without  precedent. 
Tbr  some  time  before  the  death  of  His  late  Majesty,  a  secret 
inquiry  had  been  carried  on  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  during  her  long  residence  in  Italy.  A  mass 
of  evidence  was  collected,  sufficient,  as  it  was  thought,  to  form 
a  serious  chai^  against  the  illustrious  personage.  But  the 
opinions  taken  upon  the  subject  varied  in  the  extreme ;  and 
thou^  a  few  were  for  a  prosecutitm,  others  recommended 
*  silence  and  a  compromise.    Th»e  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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the. Attorney-General  was  on  the  temperate  side;  bat  while 
deliberating,  the  demise  of  the  venerated  monarch  took  place ; 
and  soon  after  the  country  was  alarmed  by  the  report  that  the 
Queen  Consort  was  on  her  way  to  England.  Decisive  meafiures 
were  then  considered  necessary.  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  the  Attorney 
ai^d  Scdicitor-General,  Sir  Robert  GifTord,  and  Sir  John  Cop- 
ley, its  prosecution  was  entrusted.  In  the  performance  of  tfaia 
important  and  awful  duty,  Sir  Robert  Gifibrd  betrayed  no 
asperity,  nor  evinced  any  eagerness  to  criminate  -  the  flflTal 
personage.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  he 
adhered  strictly  to  the  pledge  which  he  gave  in  opening  the 
case.  "  My  Lords,"  said  he,  '*  upon  the  nature  of  this 
charge,  or  upon  the  importance  of  this  investigation,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge.  Your  Lordships,  and 
every  individual  in  the  country,  are  fully  capable  of  estimating 
these  topics  in  their  proper  light.  The  only  consolatioa 
which  I  derive  under  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which  I  have 
now  to  fulfil)  is,  that  it  calls  not  upon  me  to  address  myself 
to  your  Ixtrdahips'  passions  or  feelings ;  and  that  I  shall  best 
discharge  it,  according  to  your  Lordships'  command,  by  ab- 
staining from  any  observation  which  might  tend  to  ag^^ravate 
the  charge  made  gainst  so  illustrious  a  person."  I^  as  has 
been  said  by  some.  Sir  Robert  GiSbrd  was  not  quite  so  efect- 
ive  in  his  opening  statement  on  this  interesting  occasion  as  it 
was  thought  he  would  be,  the  &ct  will  be  easily  accounted 
for,  when  the  great  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
and  the  extraordinary  and  disgusting  nature  of  the  details 
into  which  be  had  to  enter,  are  considered.  But  whatever 
deficiencies  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  his  opening 
statement,  they  were  amply  atoned  for  in  that  which  consti- 
tuted the  more  important  part  of  his  duty — bis  reply,  which 
far  surpassed  the  expectations  of  all  who  heard  him.  It  occu- 
pied in  its  deUvery  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  namely,  the 
S7th  and  the  28th  of  October,  1820;  and  was  replete  with 
cmvincing  ailment,  and  felidtous  expression.  '  AAer  a 
minute  and  lamiaous  exposition  of  the  evtdeoce^  the  most 
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acute  deteotioD  of  the  various  discrepanciea  whidi  lulled  in 
tbatof  the  (^po«ite  pactyt  aod  die  most  iircsutible  enforco- 
meot  of  those  pointB  in  the  testimony  for  the  prosecodoa 
which  siuttuoad  and  illustrated  one  another,  the  eloquent 
adnMats  at  length  reached  his  peroration.  "  I  congratul^e 
f  out  Lordsbips,"  he  observed,  "  that  1  have  just  arrived  at 
the  scawlilsioa  of  my  adcb»ss  to  you ;  because  I  am  snre  your 
patimoe  nutst  b«  esbanstcd,  end  yout  attention  fiitigued.  My 
Lords*  my  daty  has  been  an  anxious  one;  it  has  been  to  bring 
b/&ffe  your  Lordships  the  evidence  in  the  case.  I  hare 
strictly  confined  myself  to  that  duty.  I  trust  your  lordships 
will  at  least  acquit  me  of  havinf^,.  in  the  course  of  tny  observ- 
a^nsr  made  any  unnecessary  appeals  to  your  feelings,  or  your 
pa^onv  I  have  done  that  which  was  the  only  duty  your 
Xxirdships  inposed  upon  m^  and  which  I  was  anxious  to 
dwduxge  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  &irly  commented, 
aa  I  trusty  upon  the  evidence  produced.  That>  tny  Lord% 
was  my  duty.  But  it  seems  there  is  another  code  of  duty  for 
advocates  <^the  accused,  that  has  just  been  discovered  by  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham.  The  duty  of  the  advocate  of 
the  accused  i»  to  protect  his  client  at  all  hazards ;  nay,  <  s^>^ 
latiag  even,*  Mr.  Broo^am  says,  '  the  duty  of  a  patriot  firom 
dtat  of  an  advocate,  he  must  go  on,  reckless  of  consequences^ 
if  his  &ta  should  unliappily  be  to  involve  his  country  in  con- 
fiiston  fi>r  his  client.'  Such  is  the  text !  Your  Lordships  have 
hud  the  speeches  for  a  commit  My  Lords,  what  du^  was 
n^xised  upon  my  learned  &iends  ?  To  lay  before  you  the 
case  of  the  Queen,  to  establish  her  innocence  of  the  charges 
against  her;  that  was  the  du^  imposed  upon  them,  and  that 
theiy  have  attempted  to  do  by  the  evidence  they  have  pro* 
-dueed.  My  L<ads,  hanre  th^  conBned  themselves  to  that 
ilJF?  Ko»myLoida.  To  them  it  is  permitted  to  launch  out 
>  iflvedmsj  against  all  the  coostituted  authorities  of  the 
In,  £ren  the  Monarch  is  not  to  be  spared.  Mod«« 
ory  is  to  be  ransacked ;  the  amials  of  corrupt  Rome  are 
be.  seardud^  in  ordar  to  find  out  som*  quotAtuiD  by 
iich  the  Mit^  of  the  Mwarch  may  be  wounded^  hj' 
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which  the  monardiy  nia;  be  bron^t  into  disrespect  In  the 
ooDHtiy,  The  cruellest  ^rant,  the  man  the  most  detested  in 
antiqm^,  is  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  supposed  parallel  in 
this  case.  Nay,  tbeinonarch  is  not  the  ont;  one  to  suffer 
from  tb^r  imputations.  Your  Lordships  are  not  spared,  no 
one  concerned  in  this  proceeding  is  spared,  in  the  observations 
of  my  learned  friends.  My  Lords,  I  will  not  say  I  pardon 
them;  although^  perhaps,  some  acuse  is  to  be  alleged  (br 
them  under  such  a  trying  situation.  But,  if  the  Queen  was 
umocent,  those  topics  were  perfectly  irrelevant  and  naneces- 
sary.  The  Queen's  innocence  , cannot  be  established  by 
hurling  envenomed  darts  against  other  persons.  Mo,  my 
Lords ;  innocence  stands  secure  in  its  own  defence ;  innocence 
wants  not  to  -find  motives  for  revenge.  It  is  time  enouf^ 
when  the  Queen's  innocence  Is  established,  if  ever  that 
period  shall  arrivej  to  give  vent  to  such  feelings ;  but,  during 
the  time  of  Hs  b^t^  iestablished,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  path  of  dn^  was  clear  before  her  advocates.  But  it 
appears,  from  the  condnsion  of  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
ftlHigham's  eloquent  speech,  that  the  public  have  pronounced 
a  verdkt  upon  this  occasion.  The  public,  my  Lords,  have 
prmounced  no  verdict.  Tlere  is  a  part  of  the  community, 
uadoabtedly,  who  have  attempted  to  do  so ;  who  have,  by  the 
most  base,  tr^  the  worst,  and  the  most  insidious  means,  en- 
deavoured to  deceive  the  wdl-meaning,  and  the  loyal,  and  the 
godd  port  of  the  community ;  who  hav^  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  attempted,  during  this  investigation,  to  blacken 
the  characters  of  aU  -concerned  in  it,  and  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  produced  on  the  occasion.  My  Lords, 
while  they  had  the  cause  bf  the  Queen  in  their  mouths,  they 
had  another  object  in  their  hearts— that  of  change  and  revo- 
lution. That  is  Ih^r. object  To  further  that  object  this  has 
beeb  done.  It  pains  me,  as  it  must  pain  every  one,  —  it  will 
pain  persons  in  future '1^0  may  read  the  annals  of  the  present 
period,  -t~  to  find  that  any  countenance  has  been  given  to  such 
attempts.  I  trust  it  has  not  been  {^ven  by  the  illustrious 
person  accused ;  and  that  die  historian  wUI  draw  a  veil  Av^r 
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this  pan  of  the  transacUon.  But,  my  Lords,  it  has  not  only 
been  brought  beG>re  your  Lordships  as  a  ground  On  vhich 
you  are  to  pronoimce  your  decision,  but  you  have  been  told, 
—  undoubtedly  in  magnificent  language,  in  a  manner  I  have 
rarely  seen  surpassed,  in  eSect  great  and  considerable,  —  you 
have  been  told  in  the  peroration  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Brougham,  that  your  Lordships  are  to  pause ;  that  you  are 
standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  that  it  will  go  ibrtb, 
your  judgment,  if  it  goes  forth  against  the  Queen,  biit  that  it 
will  be  the  only  judgment  you  will  ever  pronounce  which  wiU 
fail  of  its  object,  and  return  upon  those  who  give  it  Nay, 
my  Lords,  you  were  called  upon  afterwards,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  honour  of  the  crowu,  and  protecting  the  purity  of 
the  altar,  you  were  called  upon  at  all  hazards,  at  all  risks  what- 
ever J  you  were  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal  j 
because,  forsooth,  such  is  the  Judgment  of  what  my  learned 
friends  choose  to  call  the  country,  and  because  your  Lordships 
are  to  be  actuated  by  such  intimidations !  My  Xxtrds,  God  forbid 
that  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  such  threats  should  have 
any  wei^t  in  this  assembly !  I  address  persons  of  high  honour, 
of  character  unstained,  whose  decisions  hitherto  have  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  country ;  and  why  ?  because  they 
have  been  founded  in  justice.  My  hartk,  the  throne  will  Iw 
best  protected,  the  altar  best  preserved,  by  a  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  your  Lordships  according  to  the  evidence  which 
has  been  produced  before  you.  Upon  that  evidence  I  rest 
the  conclusion,  having  commented  upon  it  as  it  was  my  du^ 
be  result  to  which  I  think  it  inevitably  leads,  is  a 
'  guilty.  If  your  Lordships  shall  be  of  that  <^i- 
1  sure  you  will  pronounce  it  with  firmness.  It  will 
tory  to  your  own  conscience,  —  it  will,  soooer  or 
Eitisfactory  to  the  country." 

;h  Sir  Robert  Gifibrd  was  not  a  very  frequent^  or  a 
guished  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (a  cir- 
in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  that  diffidence 
often  accompanies  great  qualities,  and  prevents  their 
from  fully  availing  himself  of  his  own  intellectual 
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powers,)  he  was  by  no  means  an  idle  or  inattentive  listener  to 
the  various  discussions  which  took  place  in  that  assembly. 
During  the  time  that  he  sat  there,  be  took  an  active  part  in 
most  of  those  debates  which  bad  reference  to  topics  connected 
with  his  professional  habits,  and  official  duties. 

The  year  1834'  was  a  year  rich  in  honours  to  Sir  Robert 
Gifibrd.  On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Dallas,  he  was,  on 
the  8th  of  January,  appointed  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  also  received  fromthe  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  the  compliment  of  an  honorary  degree 
of  M.  A.  There  being  at  ^is  dme  a  great  arrear  of  bustiess 
m  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was 
determined  by  the  cabinet  that  Sir  Robert  Giffi>rd,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  Scotland  was  well  known,  should, 
in  addition  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  be  appointed  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  ossbt  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  hearing  and  detet^ 
raining  the  appeals  from  Scotland.  Accordingly  he  was 
created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Giffi>rd,  of  St.  Leonard's, 
in  the  county  of  Devon ;  his  patent  being  dated  January  28. 
1824 ;  with  a  limitation  of  the  honours  to  his  issue  male.  The 
arrangement  which  took  place  upon  this  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Lord  Chancellor  attended  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  to  bear  writs  of  error,  and  English 
and  Irish  appeals ;  and  Lord  Giffi)rd  presided  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  for  the  determination  of  appeals 
from  Scotland.  During  that  and  the  two  succeeding  sessions 
of  Parliament,  he  devoted  himself  gratuitously  to  the  assi- 
duous discharge  of  his  new  and  important  duties.  So  satis- 
&ctory  were  his  decisions  considered  in  Scotland,  that,  when 
he  visited  that  country  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  he  was  received 
with  the  most  marked  respect  by  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  by  all  other  persons  of  legal  eminence.  The 
University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.O.,  and  he  was  unanimously  complimented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city. 
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Sir  Tbotnas  Plumer,  the  Master  of  the  RoUs>  dying  on  the 
35th  of  March,  1624,  Lord  Giflbrd,  on  the  5th  of  April 
following,  was  made  Master  of  the  Roils.  Thb  caused  a 
great  increase  of  labour  to  him ;  for  it  became  a  part  of  bu 
dut^  to  dispose  of  Ae  nomerous  ai^KaU  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Privy-Council.  These  Tarious  dudes, 
both  in  the  House  of  liords,  and  in  the  Priry  Council  (i» 
addition  to  his  ordinary  duties  as  Master  of  die  BoUs),  were 
performed  by  Lord  Giffiml  entirely  gratuitou^y.  We  can 
assert}  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  during  the  whole 
period  he  received  Hot  one  Ikrthing  beyond  the  ordinary,  and* 
until  the  act  of  6  Geo.  IV.  had  passed,  the  inadequate  salary 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  which  hardly,  if  at  all,  exceeded 
that  of  one  of  the  Puisne  Judges. 

But  all  this  was  done  at  the  expence  of  health  and  strength. 
During  almost  the  whole  period  of  this  l^wrious  exertion, 
those  who  were  nearly  and  intimately  connected  with  him, 
eiq>erienced  the  utmost  anxiety  on  his  account.  The  iriends 
who  watched  him,  in  that  severe  d^ression  of  spirits  wbkh 
over-&tigue  and  over-anxie^  produced,  can  best  estimate 
how  little^  in  all  this  dme  of  apparent  prosperity.  Lord  Gil- 
ford was  an  object  of  envy.  At  the  vary  moment  of  a  moM 
wanton  and  bitter  attack,  in  which,  in  the  forgetfolness  of 
anger,  it  was  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  Rolls  was  all  but 
a  sinecure,  the  Master  of  the  Ridls  was  attended  by  medtcd 
men,  whose  ddiberate  and  exiweeed  opinion  was  that  over- 
fatigue was  undermining  his  constitution.  Much  pain  unqoes* 
tionably  he  did  feel  at  that  unjust  attack ;  but  the  only  answer 
he  ever  gave  it  was  the  continuance  of  his  efibrts,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  life. 

Utterly  worn  down  and  exhausted  by  his  anxious  and  un- 
renutUng  ^rtions.  Lord  Giffbrd,  acconpenied  by  his  fkmiiyi 
left  Londmi  on  the  2Sd  of  August,  1826,  for  a  boose  wfai^ 
he  had  taken  on  the  Marine  Parade,  at  Dover.  He  was .  at 
that  time  suffering  under  a  severe  bilious  attack.  On  Setiw- 
Aay,  the  2diof  September,  symptoms  of  inflammatioQ  of  the  . 
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bowels  ^ipeared ;  on  Uk  next  day  he  became  much  worse ; 
and,  notwitb standing  every  effort  that  could  possibly  be  made 
by  bis  medical  attendants.  Dr.  Macartbur  and  Mr.  Saokey,  at 
a  little  after  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  ith  of 
September,  this  voloaUe  man  breathed  his  last ;  to  the  inctm- 
M^ble  grief  of  his  friends,  and  the  sincere  r^^ret  of  Ae 
public  at  large. 

In  person,  Lord  Giflbrd  was  well-proportioned,  and  of 
about  the  middle  stature.  His  carriage  was  easy;  his  aspect 
mild,  without  any  admixture  of  weakness.  His  eye  was  quick 
and  intelligeDt ;  his  general  manner  and  address  calm,  frank, 
and  engaging.  With  a  liberality,  especially  honourable  in  a 
political  opponent,  the  S&ming  Chronicle,  a  day  or  two  after 
Lord  Gifibrd's  death,  published  the  following  just  and  admir- 
able character  of  him : 

"  Few  men  will  be  more  deeply  deplored  by  their  &mily, 
or  more  tenderly  remembered  by  their  friends.  His  own  af- 
fectionate nature  secured  for  him  the  warm  regard  of  those 
who  were  near  enough  to  see  into  his  character.  His  mind, 
ODStajned  by  vice,  had  no  need  of  concealment,  and  was  at 
Uber^  to  indulge  its  native  frankness.  He  was  unaasuming, 
unaffected,  mild,  friendly,  indulgent,  and,  in  intimate  society, 
gently  playfuL  His  attachments  were  constant,  his  resent- 
ment (for  he  had  no  enmity)  was  hard  to  provoke^  and  easily 
subsided.  In  his  last  moments  he  was  sustained  1^  the  do- 
mestic affection  and  religious  hope  which  had  cheered  bis  life. 

"  His  natural  nmpllcity  and  modes^  were  unspoiled  by 
rapid  elevation  and  splendid  prospects  of  ambition ;  and  if 
these  retiring  virtnes  could,  without  losing  thdr  nature,  be 
generally  known,  they  must  have  softened  many  of  those 
ungentle  fedUngs  which  such  an  elevation  is  apt  to  excite. 

"  It  may  with  truth  be  stud  of  him,  that  he  rose  by  '  fiur 
means,'  and  in  a  hi^  station  bore  his  fecultiei  meekly.  By 
the  iwry  diligrat  application  of  an  uncommonly  quick,  clear, 
and  distinguishing  mind,  he  became  so  learned  in  \us  profes- 
sion, that  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  ^bbs  (Mmself  one  of 
the  greatest  lawyers  of  hie  age)  assured  the  present  writer, 
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that,  since  the  death  of  DuDning,'  he  had  known  no  man  equal 
as  e  general  lawyer  to  (^ffiird.  He  had  the  giR  of  conveying 
the  subtle  distinctions  and  abstruse  learning  of  the  law  with  s 
very  rare  union  of  perspicuity  and  brevity.  He  was  soon  di»- 
tinguifhed  on  the  Western  Circuit,  where  the  friendship  of 
two  such  admirable  persons  as  Horner  and  Lens  was  an 
earnest  of  the  esteem  of  wise  and  good  men.  He  was  sought 
out  by  Ministers,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  personally  imknown, 
to  fill  the  office  of  Solicitor^General. .  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  x 
severe  but  most  upright  judge,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
dedared  his  satis&cdon  that  the  appointment  had  been  made 
on  the  ^r  principle  of  professional  merit. 

"  It  was  his  lot  to  hold  office  in  a  stormy  season ;  but  all 
who  knew  him  will  bear  a  testimony,  now  unsuspected,  that 
the  performance  of  rigorous  duties  was  uncongenial  to  bis 
nature.  The  most  remarliable  display  of  his  talents  was  made 
on  a  splendid  theatre,  but  on  an  occasion  so  painful,  that  to 
revive  the  remembrance  of  it  more  distinctly  would  not  be  in 
unison  with  his  amiable  temper. 

"  He  was  appointed,  with  universal  approbation,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the' Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  a  title  of  honour 
whiiih  seemed  to  be  the  pledge  of  higher  advancement. 

**  When  the  immense  accumulation  of  Scotch  Appeals  was 
thought  to  require  some  alteration  in  the  Appellate  Juris- 
diction, Lord  Giffi>rd  van  chosen,  for  his  unequalled  know- 
ledge of  Scotch  law,  to  carry  the  new  measure  into  e^ct,  and 
for  that  puipose  was  appointed  to  the  oewly-created  office  of 
Beputy  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Various  opinions 
existed  about  the  necessity  of  the  office,  but  there  was  no 
diversi^  of  opinion  about  the  fitness  of  the  man,  and  it  was 
universally  owned  that  he  was  selected  for  his  fitness. 

"  The  Journals  of  Parliament  will  attest  the  speed  widi 
which  he  removed  the  mass  of  undecided  Appeals,  and  the 
unanimous  applause  of  Scotch  lawyers  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  wisdom,  learning,  and  justice  with  which  be  accomplished 
that  arduous  task.  * 

•'  Among  the  numerous  body  who  have  risen  fi«m  the 
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middle  classes  to  the  highest  statioDs  of  the  law,  it  will  he. 
hard  to  name  any  individual  who  owed  his  prefermeut  more 
certainly  to  a  belief  of  his  merit  than  Lord  GiSbrd,  or  who 
possessed  more  of  those  virtues  which  are  most  fitted  to  disarm 
the  jealousy  naturally  attendant  on  great  and  sudden  advance-' 
ment." 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  lOtb  of  September,  his 
Lordship's  remains,  in  a  hearse  drawn  by  four  horses,  fol- 
lowed by  one  mourning  coach,  arrived  at  the  Rolls'  house,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  from  Dover.  The  body  was  placed  on  tressels 
in  the  library,  where,  by  his  lordship's  particular  desire,  it 
remained  without  any  state  or  pomp  till  Tuesday,  the  morn- 
ing of  its  interment.  At  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  the  plume 
bearer  entered  the  Rolls'  chapel,  and  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  cofEn,  which  bore  on  its  lid  a  brass  plate  with 
the  following  inscription : 

Depot!  turn 

ROBERTI  BARONIS  GIFFORD, 

Sancti  Leanardi 

in  comitatu  Devonis, 

Rotulorum  Magistri ; 

qui  obiit  4to  die  Septembris, 

amio  Domini  MDCCCXXVI. 

annum  agens 

quadrageaimum  octavum. 

llie  pall  was  supported  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Abbott,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best,  Sir  William  Grant, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd,  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  Mr.  Justice 
Park,  and  Mr.  Jusdce  Gaselee.  Then  followed  Lord  Giffbrd's 
immediate  relations  and  friends.  The  service  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Rowlatt,  an  old  ^iend  of  Lord  Gifford's,  one  of  his 
lordship's  chaplains,  and  the  Reader  at  the  Temple. 

Lord  Gifibrd  married,  April  6.  1816,  Harriet-Maria, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Drewe,  of  Brood 
Hembury,  near  Honiton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  hi^ly  respectable  family,  (long  resident  at 
their  seat  called  Grange,  in  that  parish,)  which  has  repeatedlv 
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fnniidhed  Hi^  Sheriffi  for  the  county.  By  this  marri^e  he 
had  issuer  while  living,  three  wns,  Robert-Francis  (his 
successor),  bom  Mardi  19.  1817,  John,  and  Edward- 
Scott;  and  three  daughters,  Charlotte-Dorothy,  Harriett- 
Jane,  and  Caroline ;  and  Lady  Gtfibrd  gave  birth  to  another 
son,  on  the  ith  of  November,  about  nine  weeks  after  Iiord 
G^brd's  death. 


For  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  facts  cratained  in 
the  fi>regoit^  memoir,  we  are  indebted  to  a  gentleouin  of  the 
l^;al  professitm,  who  had  been  weD  acquainted  with  hard 
THfibrd  from  his  youth. 
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DEAH   OF    8T.  ASAPH. 

WuxiAH  Davixs  Shiflsy,  Uie  son  of  Jonathan,  afterwards 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Anna  Maria  Mordaiin^  a 
niece  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  was  bom  at  Midghan^  in 
Berkshire,  on  Saturday  the  5th  of  October,  1745,  O.  S,  At 
an  early  age  be  was  sent  to  Westminster  School ;  but  upon 
Uie  a[^intnieDt  of  bis  lather,  in  1 760,  to  the  Deanery  of 
Winchester,  he  was  removed  to  the  College  there;  from 
whence  ha  went  to  Oxford  in  1 763,  and  was  admitted  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  of  which  Socie^  his  father  had  been  a 
CaQoo  some  few  years  be&re.  Hare  be  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  I77(^  and  soon  afterwards  (viz.  in  1771}  was  col- 
lated by  bis  fiither,  then  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  the  vicarage 
of  Wrexham,  Denbigfashtre,  when  be  left  the  Universi^,  and 
from  that  time  resided  in  Wales.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Herrii^  in  1774>,  he  succeeded  to  the  Deaory  of  St.  Ast^h, 
and  likewise  to  the  office  of   Chancellor  of  that  diocese. 

In  1777  he  married  Penelope,  the  eldest  daughter  and 
co-beiress  of  Ellis  Yonge,  of  Brynyorken,  Esq.,  and  Penelope 
Itis  wif^  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Russell  Stapleton,  pf 
the  Guards  mid  of  Grey's  Court,  Oxfordshire. 

From  hifi  bther,  a  prelate  of  whose  distinguished  and 
venerable  character  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  speak  at  hirge, 
the  Dean  inherite^j  a  sincere  attachment  to  our  excellent  con- 
stitution  in  diurch  and  state,  and  to  those  liberal  principles 
which  produced  the  Revolutim),  and  established  the  House  of 
Biuniwidc  on  the  throne  of  these  kingdpms.    It  was  the  de> 
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fence  of  these  principles  that  engaged  him  in  a  contest, 
which,  at  the  time,  drew  the  general  attention  of  the  public, 
and  will  ever  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  tnanly  and  disin- 
terested character;  for  the  principles  which  he  maintained 
were  then  no  longer  fiishionabte. 

With  this  contest  is  c<»inected  the  illnstrious  name  of  Sir 
■WTlliam  Jones,  who  not  long  afterwards   (viz.  in  1783)  be- 
came the  Dean's  brother-in-law,  by  bis  marriage  with  Anna 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.     About 
the  close  of  the  American  war,  that  steady  friend  to  liberty 
had  written  and  published  a  little  piece  on  the  subject  of 
govemtoent,  entitled,  "  A  Dialogue   between   a  Gentleman 
and  a  Farmer."     Of  this  piece,  he  was  the  known  and  ac- 
knowledged author.      The  Dean  of  St  Asaph  republished  it 
in  Wales,  upon  which  he  was  indicted  for  a  libel  by  a  polidcal 
adveraaiy ;  but  the  ostensible  prosecutor  was  AlV^Iliam  Jones, 
the  present  Marshal   of  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  at  that 
time  a  Welsh  Attorney.     The  prosecution  was  long  and  vex- 
atious ;  for  the  prosecutor,  after  twice  bringing  the  cause  for 
trial  into  the  Welsh  Court,  suddenly  removed  it  by  certiorari 
to  Shrewsbury.     When  it  came  there  to  a  hearing  before 
Mr.  Justice  BuUer,  the  jury   were  inclined  to  n^ative  the 
charge  of  libel,  and  refused  to  give  a  general  verdict  against 
the  Dean.     In  this  celebrated  trial,  the  real  question  was, 
whether  or  not  the  matter  was  libellous ;  and  the  single  point 
'  whether  or  not  the  jury  were  to  decide  upon  it 
irosecution  it  was  contended,  that  they  were  not ; 
dge,  in  summing  up,  inculcated  the  same  doctrine, 
ed  at  that  period  was  generally  current  in  the  Courts, 
however,  gave  a  verdict,  by  which  they  found  the 
otdy  1  evidently  .meaning  that  they  found  nothing 
a  the  matter:  but  this  verdict  not  satisfying  the 
ras  altered,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  prosecutor's 
fr.  Bearcfoft),  and  given,  according  to  his  dicta- 
lese  words,  gwi'fty  of  puhUshing,  bid  •aAetfter  a  libel 
do  nol  fiid.     The  case  was  then  brought  up  for 
into  the  Ming's  Bench,  when  that  Court  had  the 
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sagacity  to  discover  a  flaw  in  some  part  of  the  proceedings, 
and  thereupon  quashed  the  whole. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  that  long-protract^  case;  but 
it  led  to  an  alteration  which  was  made  some  years  afterwards 
in  the  law  of  libel,  or  rather,  in  the  practice  of  the  Courts. 
We  allude  to  the  statute,  by  which,  in  cases  of  libel,  the 
jury  are  authorised  to  decide  upon  the  law  as  well  as  the 
iact.  The  statute  did  not  pass  without  great  repognance  on 
the  part  of  the  lawyers :  the  two  chie&  of  the  profession, 
viz.  the  Lords  Thurlow  and  Kenyon,  thought  fit  to  enter 
their  protest  against  it. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  that  attended  the  case 
was  this :  while  the  Dean  was  under  prosecution  for  a  publi- 
cation of  the  pretended  libel,  the  author  was  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta.  Sir 
William  Jones,  who  was  too  intrepid  and  open  an  assertor  of 
the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  wish  for  any  concealment,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  at  that  time  Chief  Justice  of  Chester, 
while  the  indictment  was  lying  in  his  Court,  avowing  himself 
lo  be  the  author  of  the  piece  in  question,  and  maintaining  that 
every  position  in  it  was  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  England.  ' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  the  Dean's  con- 
duct was  irreproachable.  He  knew  the  principles  of  the 
Dialogue  to  be  sound,  and  those  he  resolutely  maintained,  but 
without  any  mixture  of  personal  animosity,  much  less  with 
any  criminal  design.  From  his  father  he  had  learned  to 
"  pay  due  reverence  to  the  constitution :"  he  had  learned  that 
"  it  was  his  duty  to  study  its  principles,  and  consider  its  struc- 
ture, that  he  might  be  qualified  to  defend,  to  preser\-e,  and  to 
improve  it."  From  the  same  source  he  had  learned,  that  **  in 
whatever  hands  power  is  lodged  under  any  government,  there 
always  goes  with  it  an  obligation  to  use  it  to  those  purposes 
of  public  good,  for  which  it  appears  to  have  been  given ;"  that 
"•this  is  the  only  good  tenure  by  which  all  authority  is  held." 
These  were  the  principles  in  which  the  Dean  was  educated, 
and  throughout  the  course  of  his  long  life  he  found  no  reason 
to  change  them.  '-"'" 
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This  adherence  to  his  principles  i^qwared  in  the  Prebce 
which  he  wrote  when  he  gave  an  ediUon  of  his  father's  works 
in  1792.  He  there  asserts,  "  that  the  teachers  of  a  reli^n 
whose  principle  is  to  do  good  to  all  moo,  cannot,  without 
deserting  their  office,  forbear  to  teach  the  duties  of  princes 
and  magistrates,  and  to  show  the  guilt  and  ruin  arising  irom 
the  violation  of  those  duties ;  that  on  such  occasions  it  becomes 
necessary  to  raise  our  conceptions  above  the  common  busitKSS 
of  private  life,  and  venture  to  apply  the  simple  precepts  of 
our  Saviour  to  the  greatest  and  most  important  operations  of 
government ;  that  in  the  plainness  of  those  precepts  there  is  s 
depth  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  direct  the  highest  actions  of 
men ;  that  the  sublimity  of  the  Christian  morals  consists  in 
the  usefulness,  the  extent,  the  universalis  <^  the  princq)les ; 
that  they  ^ve  laws,  not  only  to  the  vulgar,  but  to  stfdesraen, 
princes,  and  lawgivers  themselves."  And  fiurther,  "  that  the 
ministers  of  rell^on  should  consider  themselves  as  the  teachers 
of  whatever  b  good  and  useful  to  mankind ;  or,  in  other 
words,  as  teachers  of  the  go^>el."  "  Let  the  clergy  (says  he], 
like  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects,  pay  all  due  submission  to 
the  powers  that  are  set  over  us  for  our  good ;  tribute  to  whom 
tribute,  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due :  but  let  them  teach 
the  greatest  their  du^ ;  that  they  are  not  only  servants  of  our 
common  Master,  but,  by  the  very  tenure  of  their  ofiGce,  servants 
of  the  people." 

Tha  Ttean  wrote  this  Preface  partly  to  vindicate  his  fiitber's 
induct  in  our  unhappy  contest  with  the  American 
lliat  contest  the  Bishop  earnestly  deprecated,  and 
tres  which  led  to  it  he  umltvmly  opposed,  both  in 
it  and  in  vjirious  publications ;  particularly  in  a 
on  the  Bill  for  altering  the  Charters  of  Massachu- 
'.**  In  the  conclusion  of  that  speech,  his  Iiordship 
d  the  grounds  of  bis  opposition :  "  If  the  tendency 
U  is,  as  I  own  it  appears  to  me,  to  acquire  s  power 
ling  them  (the  colonies)  by  influence  and  corruption, 
t  place  this  is  not  true  government,  but  a  sophisti- 
1,  which  counterfeits  the  appearance,  but  without  the 
'irlue  of  the  true ;  and  then,  as  it  t&ids  to  debase 
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their  spirits,  and  corrnpt  their  or^i^rs,  to  destroy  all  thit  is 
great  and  respectable  in  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  fanmair 
^leeies)  and  by  d^rees  to  gather  them  ti^ether  with  tht  rest 
of  the  w(»4d,  Hoder  the  yoka  ctf  universal  slavery,  I  tlrink,for 
these  reasons,  it  is  the  duty  o(  every  wise  mail,  of  every  honest 
man,  and  ctf  every  En^ishman,  by  all  lawful  means,  to  oppose 
it."  Hie  bill  passed ;  but  die  design,  which  Was  to  bring  the 
colonies  to  unoHiditional  submission,  nuscarried;  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  recall  to  mind  the  disasters  and  ^ure  of 
the  war  that  fi>llowed:  this  only  we  shall  not  bcru{de  to  add, 
that  the  war,  if  completely  successful,  would  haVe  been  more 
injurious  to  our  country. 

And  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  enjoyed  this  d<»nestic  ex- 
ample for  his  conduct  in  general,  so  especially  had  he  the 
same  excellent  pattern  for  ^e  substance  and  mamter  of  hi* 
[»«aching.  Ilie  Sermons  of  his  fiitfaer  are  distinguif^ed  by 
such  doctrines  as  the  following :  that  "  to  establish  atnuig  men 
the  practice  of  moral  goodness  and  righteousness  is  the  greU 
end  of  true  religion ;"  that  "  matters  of  po^tive  institution  are 
subordinate  and  useful  only  as  they  promote  the  practice  t^ 
reai  godlines^^  virtue,  and  chari^ ;"  that  "  we  do  not  diittk 
justly  of  our  holy  religion,  unless  we  remember  that  it  is  the 
most  extensive  and  universal  of  all  religious  dlspensaticms ;" 
that  "  it  ts  Dot  only  revealed,  but  adapted  to  every  country  and 
every  climate,  to  all  the  different  races  of  men,  and  to  all  the 
infinite  forms  of  society  and  government  in  which  they  can  be 
placed  i"  that  '*  by  mixing  intimately  with  the  springs  and 
principles  of  action,  it  assumes  a  right  to  conduct  and  govern 
every  scene  of  human  life,  and  forms  (as  the  exigencies  of  tfae 
w(»ld  require)  not  only  smnts  ami  martyrs,  bot  princes  tmd 
statesmen."  These  doctrines  were  conveyed  in  an  unaffected 
sty)^  which,  for  purity  and  el^ance,  has  not  any  superior  in 
oor  ttmgaage.  Such  was  the  rationi^  and  liberal  course  of 
preaching  which  the  Dean  had  tor  his  example,  and  which  be 
respectfully  and  uniformly  followed. 

To  whti  is  here  said,  we  ^all  subjoin  a  just  and  well- 
drawn  character  of  the  Dean,  which  was  written  by  a  ndgh- 
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boariog  clergyman  and  {rign^  of  his,  and  published  io  tbe 
-Chester  Chronicle  soon  after  his  decease. 

"  The  death  of  the  Dean  of  St.  AsBph  has  cast  a  ^oom  over 
an  extensire  district,  in  a  degree  more  than  we  coo  pretend  to 
describe;  for  in  him  were  united  high  intellectual  powers,  in- 
dependence of  mind,  and  true  benevolence  of  heart.  With 
such  endowments,  and  blessed  moreover  with  a  plentiful  for- 
tune, and  dignified  st^iw,  he  adorned  fab  rank,  and  b^ie- 
fited  bis  fellow-creatures.  His  charities  were  liberal  and 
constant,  and  often  munificent,  at  the  call  of  public  and  private 
distress.  In  the  general  discharge  of  bis  duties  in  Uiechurdi 
he  was  impressive,  and  in  the  pulpit  be  had  no  superior. 
Even  truths  divine  came  mended  from  that  tongue.  As  Chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  and  Ma^trate,  he  was  diligent  and 
acute;  exact  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  but  jealous  of  exer- 
cising its  powers  unless  upon  tbe  fullest  proo^  No  man 
could  be  more  esteemed  by  his  tenantry,  among  whom  be 
lived,  encoura^g  every  thing  that  tended  to  their  benefit  and 
comfort,  and  always  employing  in  his  own  immediate  service 
a  great  number  of  the  labouring  poor.  His  hospitality  was 
latge,  but  not  indiscriminate,  and  was  dispensed  with  taste  and 
propriety.  But  eminent  and  estimable  as  the  Dean  was  in 
these  respects,  yet  viewed  in  the  more  domesdc  relations  of 
husband,  parent,  brother,  friend,  and  master,  his  character- 
stands  yet  higher,  and  would  require  talents  equal  to  his  own 
to  do  it  justice." 

Dr.  Shipley  died  at  Boddryddan,  on  the  7th  (^  June,  1886, 
in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  By  his  marriage  he  had 
five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  sons  only  Charles,  the 
youngest,  survives  him ;  he  is  Rectpr  of  Maypooder,  in  Hor- 
setshire.  The  third.  Captain  Conway  Shipley,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  fell,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  in  an  action  near 
Lisbon :  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memoty  on  the  banks 
ctf  the  Tagus  by  the  officers  of  Sir  Charles  Cotton's  fleet. 
William,  the  eldest,  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late 
Sr  W,  Wi  Wynn,  Bart,  by  whom  he  left  a  son  and  a 
daughter.     The  Dean's  daughters  are,  Penelope,  the, wife  of 
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x)r.  Pelham  Warrra,  M  J). ;  Anna  Maria,  widow  of 

Dartwood,  Esq. ;  and  Amelia,  widow  of  the  Right  Rev.  B^ 
ginald  (Hel)er),  ]ate  Lord  ^ishop  of  Calcutta. 


We  have  been  bvoured  with  the  ibrt^fHiig  Menunr  by  an 
indmate  friend  of  Dr.  Shipley's. 


Dcinz.aoy  Google 
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A.  Hcadir,  OMQcellar  of  mucbatct,  tad 
■on    IN   the    Biahop.  —  Gmllewurn^i 

A  SHE,  die  ROTcrend  Robett-Hoad.  JSagaane. 

■"■  ly,  D.D.;  Maya;  aged  7S,     Dr.  g, 
Aihe  bid  been  for  fifty  jean  Petpetiul 

Cunle  of  Crewkenie  cum  MUlatoa,  BINOHAM,Bear-AdmiralJ()«pb  ; 
Sommetihire,  and  wi*  fbrmerly  Dec.  10,  J835.  Ttiie  dUdnguuiied 
Uuter  of  the  Onnunv^diool  at  the  officer  wai  bora  about  the  year  17S9, 
fonner  place.  He  waa  m>d  of  a  Pn^  and  entered  the  naral  urvice  in  1781, 
beodarr  of  WincbeMer ;  and  waa  pre-  ai  a  midihipman  on  boaid  the  Dublin,  of 
■anted  to  Crewkenw  in  1775  by  the  74  gun^  commauded  by  the  late  Sir 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  CalhedroL  Arcbibald  Dickwn,  whidi  ibip  formed 
He  compounded  for  the  degree*  of  pan  of  Lord  Howe'i  Beet  at  Ibe  reHef 
M.A.  Dec.  II,  1793,  and  of  B.  and  of  Gibnllar,  and  in  the  panisl  action 
D.D.  July  17,  1794,  «  of  Pemhndte  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
College,  Oxford.  —  In  17S7  be  publl-  ^is,  off  Cape  Spaital,  October  90, 
■bed,  for  ibe  benefit  of  an  ingcnioui  1T83.  Be  oftenwda  aerred  Buccea- 
pupU,  lonie  "  Poetical  Traiulationi  nvely  in  the  Ariadne,  Pniadyte,  Dmid, 
from  TBiioua  Aulhinv,  by  Maater  John  and  Solebay  frintea,  on  the  coaata  of 
Bronoe,  <rf  Crewkerae,  a  boy  of  twelte  Iceland  and  Newfoundland,  in  liie 
yeara  old ;"  and  in  1799,  "  A  Letter  BntiA  Channel,  and  at  the  Leeward 
totbe  Re*.  JobnAnhier,D.D.F.8.A.  blanda.  On  the  latter  Matioa  \m 
Aulbor  of  the  Cinl  and  Eccleaiutical  joined  the  Ju^ter,  of  50  guni,  be*i)>w 
Hiatoiy  of  Wincheater;  occaaionad  by  the  broad  pendant  of  the  late  Sir  WiU 
hia  fldae  and  illiberal  aapernmu  on  the  liam  Iteker,  by  whom  he  wai  pro- 
memory  and  wridnga  of  Dr.  BeDjamin  mottd  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  At 
Hoadly,  formerly  Biabop  of  Winches-  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
tCT."  nancein  1T9S,  we  find  Mr.  Bingfaun 
'ntecircumataneeaof  tbelalter  pidili.  eerring  ai  third  Lieutenant  of  the 
ctoiDD  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  Ganfca,  74,  Captain  A.  J.  P.  MaUi^r. 
memoir  of  Dr.  Milner,  inaerted  in  tbe  In  that  afaip  he  had  the  good  fottune  to 
preaent  Toloroe.  Between  Ibe  appear-  ahare  in  the  capture  of  Uie  General  Du- 
anc*  of  ibaae  two  publieatiaai,  Dr.  moun'er  French  piiTaleer,  and  her 
Aabe  had  obtained  a  T«ry  CDnaiderd>1e  priie,  the  St.  Jago,  a  Spanidi  galleon, 
property,  and  amimrd  tbe  name  of  of  tmmenae  talue.  He  was  aubac- 
Hoadly  befon  that  of  Aabe,  on  tbe  quently  apptriiiled  to  the  CKaar,  of  B4 
death  OThia  aunt,  the  relict  of  Dr.  John  guna. 

.  ..     ...   ,  .-.    ,  ^^.. 
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In  ihe  partial  action  betiraen  Earl  "  And  it  B[q>eus  to  the  Court,  that 

Howe's  fleet,  and  that  of  the  French  CapuJn  Diaglrain  wa*  proceeding  per- 

Bepublic,  OD  the  evening  of  May  S8.  fcclly    coniiitcnt  with  the    order  pro- 

1794,  Mr.  Binghain  wu  Kiiior  Lieu-  duc^,  and  uader  wbicb  he  was  >cttitg; 

tracnl  of  the  Audacious,  of  T4  guns,  aod  thai  Ihe  courses  (leered  were  tucli 

which  ihip.  il  will  be  remembered,  en-  as  would   have   tajcen  the   America  a 

gaged  U  lUiotutionaire,  a  three-decker,  contiderable  way  to  the  northwaid  of 

in  the  most  ipirited  manuer,  and  fairly  the  Fonoigas,  bad  llial  utaoal  been  sitU' 

beat  her  out  of  the  enemy's  line.  aled  nearly  as  laid  down  in  lite  charts 

The    Audacious  received    so   much  above  menlioned. 

damage  in  ihi*  unequal  cooBict,  aa  to  "  And  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that 

be  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  no  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  Ciptain 

port  to  refit ;  and  wu  thereby  prevented  Bingham,  hii  officers,  and  ship's  com. 

sharing  in  the  glorious  triumph  obtain-  pany,  far  the  said  accident ;  and  that 

*d  over  the  enemy  on  the  lint  of  the  after  the  America  struck,  every  posai- 

foltowing  month.   Lieutenant  Bingham,  ble  exertion  was  made  by  Captain  Biug- 

hoireter,  whoae  good  conduct  in  ifae  fore,  bam,  &c  &c.  for  her  preservation, 

gi^ng  gallant  aRkir  bad  been  duly  repre-  "  And  it  ha>  fully  appeared  to  the 

aented  to  the  Admiralty,  was  soon  after  Court,  that  the    conduct  of  Captain 

advancedto  (he  rankorCommander,and  Bingham,  &c.   ttc,    of  the   America, 

appointed  to  the  Cormorant  sloop,  in  after  lier  striking  upon  the  tbcui,  both 

wUch  TCiael  he  proceeded  to  (he  Jamai.  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  eier- 

ca  station,  where  he  captured  I'Alerte,  tions,  and  the  most  firm  and  orderly 

of  K  guns,  aivd  several   other  armed  bebaiiQur,  has  been  eminently  proise- 

veiseU.       His   first  commission    bears  worthy  and  mcritoriousthroughoul,  and 

date  April  80.  1796.  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 

In    the    eniuing    autumn.    Captain  "  l^e  Court  doth  tlierefore  adjudge, 

Bingham,     alter    commanding    fur    a  that  Captain  Bingbam,  (he  officers,  and 

abort  (ime  tin  Hannibal  and  Sampson  ship's  company  of  the  America,  be  ac- 

ships  of  the  line,  and  Jamaln,  of  26  quilted  in  (he  fullest  manner  from  any 

guns,  waa  removed  into  the  Leviathan,  blame  on  account  of  that  ship  striking 

74,  bearing   the  broad  pendant  of  his  on  the  Formigas,  and  with  the  warmest 

friend  Commodore    Duckworth;    with  commendation  of  the   Court  for  their 

whom  he  continued,  until  an  (nghth  at-  lubsequent  conduct. " 

tack  of  the  yellow  fever  obliged  him  to  Our  ofiilcer  returned  to  England  aa  a 

invalid,  and  return  to  England  in  a  passenger  in  the  Hind  frigate,  April 

packet.  23.   IHOI;    and   in  the  ^ring   of  the 

Oqitain    Bingham's    neit    appoint-  following  year  was   appointed   to   the 

tnent  was  in  1 798,  to  dia  Prince  George,  St.    Fmrenao,   of  40  guns  in   which 

■  second  ra(e,  bearing  the  flog  of  Sir  ship  be  was  ordered  to  the  East  Indies, 

William  Parker,  on  the  coaat  of  Spain,  where  ho  ciptured  la   Fl^cha  French 

He  afterwards  accompanied  tbat  officer  corvette,  and  Ihe  Pasae- partout,  a  renel 

in  the  America,  of  64  guns,  to  Hall-  that  bad   been  fitted  for   the  purpose 

fax,  and  thence  proceeded  to  flie  West  of   landing    three  French  officers  on 

Indies.  the  Malabar  coast,  to  endeavour  to  stir 

On  the    13th   December,   IBOO,  the  up    the    Mahratta    chieflaina    to  war. 

America    struck    upon    (he  Formigas  Captain  Bin^am,  as  soon  as  be  found 

rocks,  and  received  so  much  damage  as  what  business  they  had  been  upon,  with 

to  render  her  unlit  fbr  any  other  aeirice  his  usual  activity  and  leal  in  the  aer- 

Ihan  that  of  a  priwin.ihip,  into  wluch  vice,  sent  offeipnases  in  various  direc- 

she  was  subsequently  converted.  tions,  by   which  means  the  three  offi- 

On  the  li7th  of  the  same  month,  Iho  Cers  and  their  despatclus  were  taken  at 

court  martial  assembled  in  Port  Royal  Poonab. 

harbour,  (o  try  Cap(ain  Bingham,  fbr  Prom   (be    St.    Fiorenio,    Captain 

getting  his  ship  on  the  Fwmigas,  de-  Bingham  was  removed,  in  1804,  to  the 

livered  the  following  sentence ;  —  Sceptre,  of  74  guns,  in  wbicb  ship  he 

"  The  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  continued  in  the  tame  station  till  IBOS, 

•ale  cause  of  the  above  accident  Is  tbs  when  he  returned  to  England,  accom- 

greai  erron  in  the  charta  on  board  the  panicd  by  two  homeward  bound  Danish 

ship,    particularly    a    French   chart  of  East  IniUamen,  captured  by  liim  offlhe 

I7B7,  and  that  published  by  Hamilton  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Moore  in  the  year  17S4.  The  Sceptre  iras  paid  off'  toon  afWr 

"■-"•  " O" 
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her  aninU;  bat  *neT  midcrgoing  tfa*  BLAKEWAY,    &t    Rer.    J«(ui 

iiecnai7  rqxin,  wm  agiio  cotnmi*-  Brickdde,  M.  A.  umI  F.  S.  A>  ;  Mardi 

noiwd  by  Captain  BinghwD,  toA  in  the  lOth ;  at  Sfanmburj  (-in  hii  6Itt  jcar. 

Bumnwr  oT  1809,  iccompamed  the  ci-  Mr.    Blakeway  wai  [be  aldnt  Km  of 

pcdition  seat  to  the  Scheldt  under  Sir  Joetiua  and  Elinbeth  Blakevv;  and 

R.  J.  Siracbaa,  and  the  Earl  oT  Chat-  waa  born  in  the  towa  ot  Sbrembuiy, 

ham.     WhilN.in  that  aerrice,  Captaio  onthesmi  of  JunclTSS.     Uekftbu 

Bingham  caught  tbe  Walcberen  fvrcr,  home  at  a  mocb  eaHier  an  tban  what 

of  which  be  aneroarda  had  lueb  violent  ii  generally  find  for  cUldien  goiBg  to 

and  repealed  attacki,  a>  lo  be  under  tbe  schmd  ;  and  tbe  firet  itwtructioD  wbidi 

necead^of  mlgning  his  ci>n»iiand,aDd  be  receited,  beaida  that  of  faia  parent 

awnlDg  OD  tbore  for  tba  recoier;   of  wai  in  the  bouM  of  the  Rcr.  Hr.  Ho«r- 

bii  bealib.     He  waa  not  again  em-  ard,   who    raided    at  Oldburj,    near 

>lo;ed  uotil  IBII,  when   be   obtained  Bridgenorth.       He  waa   at  that  time 

tbe  command  of  ttie  EgiDont,  another  only  in  hia  Bflh  ^ear,  and  he  remalMd 

lUrd  rate  ;  end  In  her,  alter  wrring  for  tbne  till  he  reached  tbe  age  of  WTeD, 

■oma  time   db   the   coait  of  America,  when  he  went   to  the  Free  Scbod  in 

-  and  in  the  North  Sea,  proceeded  with  Shrewtburf,  of  which  the  Rer.  Jamca 

tbe  Sag  of  Sir  George  Hope  to  the  Atcherley  wai  tban  head  maiter.     Jn 

Baltic,  from  whence  be  rvturned  home,  the  year  1775,  when  at  tbe  age  of  tan, 

is  company  with  tbe  fleet  confided  to  he   wai   remored  to    Wettmioiter,    at 

tbe  care  of  thii  countr;  by  the  Em-  which  tAoiA  he  continued  till  he  went 

paror  Aleiander  of  Runia.  to  Oxford.     Dr.  Smith  waa  bead  maa- 

Th«  Egmont  waa  lubaequendj  em-  tcr,  and  Dr.  Vincent  under  mailer,  at 

ployed  oB'  the  coaat  of  France;  and  Ifae  time  of  bia  admiadon. 

bora  the  Hag  irf'   Rear- Admiral  Fen-  His  family  are  in  pOBeaaioa  of  aere- 

roaa,  when  that  oflicer  led  hit  >quadnin  ral  anecdote*,  which  show  him  to  bare 

into,  and  farced  Ibe  paange  of  the  Gi-  displayed  extraordinary  quicknea  of  in* 

ronde.    She  was  paid  o^  in  tbe  montb  teUect,  ereo  before  this  early  period, 

OTAi^uM,  1814.  As  a  child,  it  might  almoat  be  vid  aa 

,    Captain  Bingham  wai  adTaneed  to  an  infant,  ha  gare  proofs  of  a  capacttr 

~^e  rank  of  Rear- Admiral,  AuguH  IS.  beyond  hia  3rean;  and  the  eiprfrion  oif 


He    married    Sarah,    aecond    hi*  yonng  tiaturea  i*  aUd  br  tb 

daughter  of  his  old  fVtend  and  patron,    lamembar  them/to  hnc  bad  lomethins 

the  late  Admlnl   Sir  William  I^riter,    patticularly  engaging,  and  indicatin  of 


. ,  by  bis  wife  Jane,  eldeu  daughter  his  Aiture  cfaenKter.     Ha  himaetf  could 

of   Ed*ard   Colllngwood,  of  (^en.  meationlDcidentBofhisdiildhoodi^hicfa 

wich,  Esq.   '  He  *m  on  tbe  point  of  it  would  have  been  Ibougbt  impaaAla 

proceeding  lo  tbe  Eatt  Indiea,  ai  Omo-  for  him  to  have  remembered ;  and  the  ex- 

mander-in-rhief  af  His  Majesty's  ships  troordinarypoweisof  recoUectiou  whidi 

on    that    elation.        This    tespectriile  be  poweased  aeem  to  bate  bean  exercised 

and  woriby  oSicer  had  juit  completed  by  him  at  a  period  much  more  early  dan 

ba  .arrangement  in  London,  prior  to  ii  usual  with  duldnn.     Ii)KancM  of 

hii  departure  for  Portsmouth,  where  he  juTenile  talent  and  premature  acutenaaa 

*a>  10  ha*e  hoisted  hit  flag  on  board  are  too  common  a  tulgect  of  bi<^nifili]r 

the  Wanpile,  when,  in  consequence  of  m  incline  ut  to  introduoe  tbem  here ; 

getting  wet  throu;^,  he  waa  ieiiad,.OB  but  ha  was  in  the  habit  of  receiiing  > 

the  Bd  of  December,  .with  a  sudden  at-  compliment  Atim  hia  uaber  at  Weat- 

tack  of  eryiipelas,  which,  notwithMand-  minster,  whidi  is  too   faiourahle  aitd 

ing  hii  prenous  atate  of  perfect  health,  too  cbaraderistic  for  it  to  be  omitted, 

b^ed  the  skill  of  hit  phyndans,  and  Through  life  he  waa  lubject  to  a  alight 

terminated  fktally.  impediment    in   liii  qieecb ;    and  thii 

In  prirate  life  he  wai  belored  for  would  naturally  be  a  diiadrantage  to 

hii   iolegrity,    wneerity,  and  domestic  him  in  tlw  daily  cxvrcisei  of  his  class, 

virtues,  and  his  memory  will  be  long  where  boys  take  or  loae  placea  according 

cberi^ed   with   afiectionate   regard  by  to  the  quicknea*  with  which  they  an 

his  brother  officers,  and  a  large  circle  of  disconr  and  coirect  a  mistake.     Hie 

■cqualntinee,   as   well    aa   ^   hii   be-  tuber  soon  perceired,  that  young  Blakc- 

hyred  fkmily,  who  are  left  to  mourn  bia  way  wa*  well  able  to  compete  with  any 

untimely  and  irreparable  loaa.  —  Uar.  of  hii  ichiool-fellows ;  aod  wbea  olhor 

aWI'i  Royoi  JVotsd  JM^mpAy, and  Ite  boyi  wtreon  the  pointof  takiogadnui- 

Gtnlltnan'i  3fngadFWi  lage  of  hii  inibiiiQ'  to  eiprcM  tKmwiri 

■  ■■    -  ' O"^ 
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But  *•  tm  ntber  uiidiiatiw  dw 

ml  •»,  "  Let  BltktniLy  •pok."  pnigresa  of  bit  miiHl,  uij  dKMitd  tlal« 

InMarcb,  1 783,  at  tbe  age  of  1 T,  be  tbal  in  tfae  year  1786,  he  leA  Oiford, 

1«A  Waunimler,  umI  went  to  Oriel  Col-  and  vni  enicred  u  K  Kudent  of  tbe  Uw 

leg*,  in  Oxford.     Tbe  Univenit;  did  atUncoln's  Inn.     He  wm  called  (o  iIm 

not  Ihea  hold  out  tbc  tune  pmapect  of  bar  in  ITB9.     Hwie  who  knew  Mr. 

■  which  it  doet  at  prewnt,  and  a  Blakewa;inefter*lifeiDijli»*tlwugbt, 

-        .    .  .-.  .                »-..    .--  --.  -■.     '--  -..^-!    .^.,       ^  the  lew 


D  had  little  or  no  field  fbr  Ihet  tbe  dry  I 
academical  diipUy.  We  can,  therefore,  were  not  auited  to  hii  aigir  %vi  actiTa 
only  judgeof  the  application  which  Hr.  tnin  of  ihou^t.  Ferhepa  tEnr  wa« 
Blakeway  gaxe  to  hi*  itudie^  by  the  not.  But  be  bad  certainly  (dun  no 
Hock  of  learning  end  infonnation  which  unall  paint  to  matter  tbe  alenmla  of 
be  acquired;  and  if  Greek  and  Latin  theprtrf^oo;  andinthemorainntiiii 
litosturc  be  a  lett  of  what  it  deriied  toancbet  of  tbe  Kimce,  whaterer  coa- 
from  tcbool  and  college,  hit  time  miut  cenu  the  cunttitutianil  hittory  nod  kf^ 
haie  been  well  betlowad,  ami  the  direct-  antiquititt  of  lb*  country,  be  ponemd 
on  of  hit  tludici  muit  haTC  had  the  la-  a  knowledge  which  wai  eicaalad,  per- 
liiftctionofwitneaungati  unuiualcono-  haps  bj'  tlwt  of  fbw;  and  bit  aMoidilv- 
binalion  of  diligmca  and  atalinr.  A*  a  iog  mnnoiy  enabled  Mm  lo  bring  tbaa 
Latin  idiolar,  be  mi^  hare  oUaioed  a  fiicli  to  bear  in  contenatioD  wiib  > 
compicuou*  rank  1  hewaifiunilierlyac-    Tcadinaat,  wbidi  can  only  be  nndantood 

Jutinted  with  the  beat  autbon  of  that    by  than  wbo  heard  him. 
mguage  in  verte  and  prote ;  and  it  may  Few  penont  hoie  had  their  dcatin. 

be  mentioned  ai  a  lingular  inetaoce  of  ation  in  life  ellercd  more  mddenly  or 
hit  memory,  that  tfae  writer  of  thit  me-  abruptly  than  Hr.  Blakeway,  and  few 
mi»r  bat  i^ten  opened  lo  a  pataage  in     '  '  '     '  ' 

Hoiacc,  and  Mr.  B.  after  bearing  on*  oi 
two  wordt,  would  continue  the  t*- 
mainder.  Hiiown  Latin  ityle  waieaty  geoce.  Brought  up,aiw*ba*eitalad, 
and  elegant :  he  had  no  difficulty  in  eZ'  to  tbt  bar,  be  might  hive  followed  bit 
pretaing  bimtelf  eilher  in  rerti  or  prot*  ;  profetiiDn  more  ii  an  amuument  ihaB 
and  bad  it  been  the  cuitom  for  learned  aia  nscetiaiy  mcaoaof  Mippact;  ii4i*> 
men  in  modem  time*,  ai  it  oai  foftnerly,  by  an  unexpected  tumof  affkin,  wfaMi 
to  corretpond  in  latin,  hit  latter*  might  need  not  be  rapbioed  ben,  aod  of 
bare  been  model*  for  the  epixolaiy  which  be  bad  piobablj  not  tb*  lU^Meit 
ilyle.  Hit  knowledge  of  tbe  Greek  IiB-  anticipation,  he  M^U«nIy  Auiid  U* 
gnage  wa*  alto  very  oanuderable.  Hm  hereditary  eipectatioai  daetnyad,  and 
hifaion  of  tfae  day  bad  not  led  him,  in  nothing  leauuned  but  to  prooiiH  Umielf 
early  lib,  to  pay  that  attention  to  criti-  with  an  Income  by  bk  own  enMioBb 
eal  icbolanhip,  which  college  eiciriae*  Under  tbcae  circnmitances  the  cipen. 
DOW  require;  btit  be  could  read  the  Ian-  tire  profttiion  of  the  law  watno  longer 
fpiage  witbcaie;  and,  to  the  latt,  be  w«a  tobeihoag^t  of:  he  bad  alieMly  com. 
in  the  habit  of  amnring  himteif  oconion-  menced  going  the  Oabrd  draiiit,  and 
allywithtbeclauicaltrratareeof  Greece  for  to  young  a  man  he  had  a  Cur  proa- 
and  Rome.  Hit  &dlity  of  aoquiring  pect  of  btuinett  being  put  Into  hi* 
laoguagct  wat,  perhapi,  remarkable.  He  haadt ;  but  thii  mode  of  life,  which, 
taught  liiDuelf  French  and  Italian,  to  at  coupled  with  a  rttideoce  in  I^ndoD, 
lo  be  alile  lo  read  any  book  fluently  ;  and  with  to  nnch  leiiure  time  for  Mndy 
indftv,piTfaapi,wiUiecuta  him  of  bad  or  for  travelling  (of  which  be  wai 
taMe,  when  they  are  told,  that  he  had  alw^a  remarkably  fond),  mint  hwr* 
a  particular  ditlike  to  the  Prencb  Ian-    bees  extremely  congenial  to  him,  wia 


hide  for  conveying  noble  ideal,  or  at  ei.  eidad  i  .        ^     ^  

.preaing  the  beauliet  and  tubUmitiei  of  church,  and  wai  ordained  by  tbe  Bidwp 

poetry.     Tbe  lore  of  antiquitiot,  vthich  of  LichGdd  in  1793. 
fiJIowed  him  throu^  life,  and  tbe  ety-        By  an  arrangamenl  with  Ut  unel^ 

moloyical  reaearcbei  which  neeenarily  the   Re*.  Edward  Blakeway,  wbo  wm 

accompanied  it,  led  him  to  have  a  partial  official  and  miniitcr  of  tbe- Royal  Pecu- 

Bequainlanca  with  other  language*;  and  liar  of  Si.  Mary'i  in  Sfarewibuty,  be 

he  wai  camparaliTely  advaucedinyeart,  wu  pretented  to  the  liTing  in  1794j 

when  be  added  to  hie  philological  ttoiet  and  upon  Ibe  death  of  bit  ancle  in  tbe 

« ieU-acqnirefl  knowledge  <tf  Hebrew,  roUoiringyeaj',liabccaaM«ffieU  oTOn 

.'" o- 
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Prcullar,  H»  uncle  wu  alio  pMmted  gngUioa  at  ■  town  AuTcb,  rather  than 

of  tfae  rrctory  of  Keen  Saragc,  in  Uis  for  lb*t  of  >  countrj  puiih.      It  maf 

coQUt;  of  Salop ;  and  he  likewlie  sue.  be  obiened,  Inwcrer,   IbtX  a  auperior 

ceeded  him  in  diU  benefice,  whirb  i«  in  minil  wa*  perha^n  iieTer  more  able  to 

Ibe  gift  of  the  croon.      Till  thi*  lime  wibend  and    adapt   iuelf  to   ordniaiy 

be  b»d  neffli-cted  Uking  hii  dt^ree  of  uiidenUnding<i,  Hun  that  of  Hr.  BUiie. 

M.  A.  wliicfa  he  look  on  Iba   5th.  of  waji.    He  waa  particularly  obsenanl  of 

Uareh,  1T9S.      It  i>  lingular,  that  in  provincial  manners  and  customs;  and, 

thii  lame  jcar  he  was  instituted  to  a  in  talking  to  bis  munlry  flock,  he  coitld 

thini  liilng,    Fcllon,  in  the  county  of  adopt  even  their  phraieolc^,  and  had  a 

Somerset,  to  which  he  was  presented  lijr  particular  pleasure  in  listening  to  tlieir 

a  relation.     The  income  of  this  last  wai  atorics.      The   writer  of  this    account, 

inconriderable ;  but,  by  all  his  prefer-  who   has  often  heard  bis  preaching  at 

menu  together,  be  poneewd  a  compe-  Kintetaod  BtShrewsbury,cBnlrulf  tay, 

teot  and  comfortable  income.      From  that  he  nerer  met  with  any  nun,  who 

this  time  hii  rendence  was  principally  had  so  happy  an  art  of  diicouning  on 

in  Sbrewibury;  and,  in  1797,  he  waa  difficult   subjects,   eren   wba«   critical 

married   to   Mary.  Elisabeth,  daughter  acuteneu  ivaa  required,  and  yet  making 

of  TbamM  Wilkieson,  Esq.  of  Anuter-  himself  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  hu 

dam.  bearers.    The  impediment  in  bis  speech 

In  1  BOO,  he  wai  inducted  to  a  litunh  was  much  sligliter  in  church  than  in 

liTing,  that  of  Kinlet,  in  the  county  of  company  :  somedmei  it  would  hardly 

Salop,  (at  the  prcaer^tion  of  William  occur  tbnnigbout  the  whole  of  bis  ter. 

Childe,   Bu;. }    the  pariah  of  which  is  mon ;  and  if  it  did,  the  cleameai  of  his 

adjacent  to  tliat  of  Neen.      By  dividing  exprtsaiona,  and  the  harmonions  modul. 

his  resifleneebelweenK  inlet  and  Shrews,  ations  of  his  toice,  added  to  the  earnest 

bury,  he  performed  the  duties  of  each  toteianity  of  his  manner,  and  tlte  en- 

of  these  two  liTingi  for  six  months  of  lightened  benignity  of  his  countenance, 

Itwyesri  but,  thoughfonilof  thecoun-  made  every  hearer  forget  the  defect,  and 

try,  and  particularly  of  making  eicur.  remember  only  the  instruction  aiid  de- 

AJons  in   his  native  county,   he  never  light  wtiicli  he  was  receiving.      As  a 

•aemed  to  feel  himacir  so  happy  as  when  preacher,   Mr.  Blakeway  certainly  poa- 

eiyoying  Ibe  society  which  a  town  real-  aeued  as   many   requisites    as  can    be 

dcnce  enabled  him  to  command.      For  expected  to  meet  in  one  individual :  and 

some  years  be  had  found  in  hisdifferent  the   papers,  which  he  has  left   behind 

livings,  with  the  periadical  change  ff  him,  sfaow  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 

THidence  which  they  required,  a  con.  reading   and    commenting    upon   the 

■tent  source  of  trouble  and   anxiety;  Scriptures  with  a  diligence  which  sur- 

and,  in  April,  1BI6,  the  writer  of  this  prises  even  thoae  who  knew  bis  intensity 

mmxrir  received  a  letter  from  him;  in  of  application,  as  wellaithemulliplicily 

which  he  says,  "  Kinlet  is  at  length  re>  of  punuils  which  occupied  his  powcrftd 

signed;  tnd  Ihat  has  happened  to  me,  mind. 

which  perhaps  scarcely  ever  did  to  any  Tbt  one  whicb  he  followed  with  most 
individual  before,  to  resign  two  livings  unvaried  fondne^  tfarougbont  the  whole 
[Pelton  was  the  other]  within  ten  days  of  his  life,  was  the  study  of  anliguitiea. 
of  each  other.  I  am  now  stripped  of  Antiquarian  learning  is  perbspa  more 
my  cumbrous  at>d  unprofitable  plura-  censured  and  despised  by  those  wba 
lilita,''  Id  the  preceding  year  he  had  have  no  taste  for  it  IhemselTes,  than 
taken  a  lease  of  part  of  tbe  Council-  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  Itmay 
hause  in  Shrewsbury,  which  from  this  indeed,  like  other  sdenoes,  degenerate 
time  to  his  deceate  was  his  ronttant  re.  into  unprofitable  research,  a^  mere 
sidence.  Mr.  Blakeway,  as  obaerved  Terbal  pedantry;  bolan  Bntfquary,such 
aliove,  undoubtedly  found  the  society  of  as  Mr.  Blakeiray,  cannot  end  Us  isKS- 
a  town,  wliere  he  was  surround«]  by  his  tigationi  without  adding  materially  to 
lirolher  clergymen,  and  many  relatives  the  stock  of  bumkn  knowledge ;  antt 
and  friends,  more  congenial  to  his  habits  ha  cannot  begin  tbem  without  already 
and  pursuits,  than  a  residence  in  the  pouesung  a  profound  mind,  and  dis- 
country,  with  a  very  limited  neighbour-  criminating  judgment.  Both  tboe  qua- 
bood.  Tlie  comprchensivcnHS  of  hia  liflcalion*  were  possessed  by  Mr.  Blake- 
ideas  and  the  style  of  his  compoaitians,  way  in  an  eminent  dejfvee.  His  was  not 
seemed  also  particularly  to  fit  him  for  the  mind  which  could  rest  aatisfied  with 
tbe  numerous  and  wcU-eduntad  con-  tbe  contenlt  of  a  inouklering  parchmeM 

-O" 
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or;  an  obiolete  charter :  ihou^  Id  dcd-  and  eren  df^iragemenL     In  conren. 

p'xnnf^  and   interpretiag    lucb   docu-  ation    there    vu    a  cheerfulncn  and 

ii>enta,h«  pwrtwd  a  facility  which  mi  aninution  in  hh  manner,  which  gave  hh 

trulj  anoniihing  ;    but   every   minuta  additional  charm  to  the  ei|irtuiTtnc« 

fact  which  hg  di>co*ered'ae«ined  tn  be  of  his  language;  and  he  had  the  happy 

only  a  connectjag  link  in  tbe  nut  chain,  art  of  appearing  to  ajk  for  infonnotioD 

■hieh  he  wa*  perpetually  unravelling ;  from   oilhen,   wben  he  waa  really  im- 

and   by  bringing  all  the  parte  of  liii  parting  it   himself.     Tliera    were  few 

mullifarioui  reicUng  to  bear  upon  each  lubjecta   of  which   he   did    not   know 

utber,  local  antiquities   became    in  hie  loniething.      B«ide  readiog  with  great 

bandg,  what  they  are  naturally  deugtked  rapidity,    and  retaining  whalever   wai 

to  be,  the  mint  latiifactoty  ill  nitration,  remarkable,  he  aeemcd  to  liavo  B  mind 

and   perhaps    tlie    most   nlu^le   sub-  equally  iitfbr  profound  andabitmia  in. 

aidiary,  of  national  hiuory.      On  April  vettigatioo,  or  fbr  the  lighter  elegancies 

90th,  IS07,he  wasadmiitedamemberoT  of  literature.     Even  what  are  called 

the  Society  of  Antiquaries.    With  hittory  accomplishments  were  not  neglected  by 

in  general,  particularly  that  of  modem  him ;    and  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 

timaa,  be  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  :  beside  a  good  ear  and  an  eiquuite  taste 

and  hik  aitonisfaing  memory,  to  which  for  music,  ha  bad  a  natural  turn  for 

we  have  already  alluded,  gave  him  an  drawing,  wliich  wis  very  useful  to  him 

advantage  in  society,  which  enabled  him  in  hii  antiquarian   researcbea;  and,  if 

to  convey  information,  while  he  seemed  cultivated,  might  have  been  carried  to 

merely  to  be  conversing,  and  bis  friends  grest  prollcicncy. 

forgot  their  infcrioriiym  tlie  delightand         The  constitution  of  his  country,  hotb 

instruction  which  they  received.  in   church  and  state,  found  in  him  a 

He  had  eiplored  the  antiquities  of  sincere  admirer  and  n  tirm  supporter. 

hi*  native  county  with  a  peraeveiance.  Deeply  versed  in  our  national  history, 

which  we  tnay  confidently  say  wn  never  be  well  understood   the    meaning  and 

eiceeded  by  any  other  antiquary;  and  the  value  of  rations)  liberty.      Political 

we  cannot  help  deploring  it  aa  a  serious  aaimoiity  ma  not  compatible  with  hU 

loiB  to  the  country  at  large,  that  deoth  temper  or  his  feelings;  but,  ottheaame 

should  have  inalched  him  away,  before  time,  he  waa  not  afraid  of  uiprcssing 

ha  had  arranged  the  voluminous  colleo.  his  sentiments  i    and  upon  mon  thait 

tions  which  ba  hod  made  for  a  Hiitoiy  one   occasion,    when   the   tigns  of  tb* 

of  Shropshire.      His  power  of  giving  a  times  seemed    to  him  dark  and  sus^ 

'  real  imercat  and  value  to  these  subjecte  cious,  he  publicly  avowed  his  allegianr* 

was  mod  auccessfully  displayed  in  the  to  the  ihmne,  and  his  fearless  determln- 

HiitoTyofShTewsbury.whieb  was  begun  ation  to  resist  every  innovation.      Ha 

by  turn  in  the  year  ISSS,  with  the  ossiit-  waa  no  leiH  firmly  convinced,  tliat  tbo 

aoce  of  Arehdeacon  Owen,  a  most  inti-  church,  of  which  be  was  a  minister,  was, 

mala  friend  and  brother  antiquary  :  and  in  its  doctrine  and  its  discipline,  an 

it  is  remarkaMe,  that  his  lifo  was  ter.  apostolical  church.      Few  penons  were 

mlnated,  just  as  this  valuable  work  hod  betUr  able  to  examine  its  pretensions, 

received  its  completion.     Thelsitnum-  and  few  ever  steered  more  lucccvirully 

ber  was  printed,  but   not  actually  de.  between  the  opposite  eiiremn  of  lukc- 

livered  tu    llie   subwribem,    when  that  warmuess  andertihubii-'m.    Upon  some 

melancholy  event   happened,   whirh  so  subjects  liis  feclin;^  uere  strong,  and 

awfully  aiul  abruptly  lenninated  all  bis  in  conversation  with  friends  he  would 

labours.  express  himself  with  warmth :  but  no 

TbereperiiapsneTer  wasanwn,  who,  penon  was  more  averse  to  indiscrimi. 

poeesiiing  audi  power*  of  miiH]    and  nala  disputation  or  perscnal  remarks. 

such  varuHis  acquirements,   was    Ini  He  acted  upon  Ihc  principle,  wliich  he 

ambitious  or  leal  o^ntatious  than  Mr.  once  laid  down  in  writing  to  a  friend  i 

Ulakeway.      Tht  thought  of  riung  in  —  Thtre  art  vnyftne  tkmgt,  eiapl  the 

the  church  seems  never  to  have  entered  atrtoumg  Irvtht  of  rcUgiim,  wkkA  are 

into  his  calculations ;  and  it  is  perhaps  witrih  Ihe  ioiwtr  t^  eotueruting  vath  a^ 

known  anly  to  ■  few,  that  he  rejected  ttinacy. 

an  oDer  of  high  preferment  in  the  Irish         Though    Mr.    Blakeway    wrote    so 

church,  which  he  might  have  obtained  much  —  indeed  he  was  always  writing 

through  the  interest  of  his  friend  Dr.  —  and  hla   left    many    compoailioaB 

Farcy,  bisbop  of  Dromore.    He  alwayi  behind  him  on  various  subjects,  which 

spoke  ^biiuwn  talent!  with  diSdcfice,  bad  eridenily  com   him   coniiderable 

"•    O" 
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pau,  th«  woAi  nhidi  ba  piMUiad  p.  398.,  and  wUdi  wm  written  by  Bfrv 

««K  DM  mtaj.     Tbc  gmteM  Uunir  Bbkenf. 

viMlBrtMking  io  wtncfa  ba  was  eng^^  Tlw  illiMM  irineh  bnMgbt  Imn  to  y> 

wai  ■■  Tbc   Hiitoi7  of  8hrew*biU7,"  gnn  wa»euMd  by  ■  tumour  in  hi* 

wtncfa  hu  bccD  ■Iluded  to  abiiTC.     At  ode,  whidi  had  bwn  fannioB  rornniv 

diftmit  doiea  be  printed  three  ler.  jtan,  bat  bad  Utterly  inercaMd  snicfa 

inani-.    tmt,  in    1799,    entitled,   "A  mora  rapdly  and  alanaiDgiy.    Wben  ha 

Warning  agaimt    SchJHD,"  preacbed  firrtmbaritted  to  an  opovtion,  it  wai 

beOve  two  mendly  Mwietiei  hi  St.  Ma-  Moguinaly  hoped  by  bia  ftiendi  that  ba 

ry'i,    Shrewdniry  ;    taolhtr,   in   ISOS,  would  be  raatored  to  Ki  beahh,  and  to 

«1k  preacbed  at  St  Marj'a,  upon  tba  die  ai^DynieDt  of  adne  excKiee,  of 

oocaiiom    ol  the  Tictety  at   IWalgar,  which  be  waa  alw^i  M  (bad.     BulPr^ 

and    cDtitkd,    "  National    Bciwflt*,  a  *idance  had  otherwiw  decreed.     Hi* 

Call  (orNatiaiial  EtpentaBce :"  end  a  conWitntioB  waek  under  ttn  cooaaqneof 

lhitd,in  ISie,  praacbedin  Ihachurd)  «f  the  diteaae.  and  be  eipJted  withoot 

of  St.  Jnliao,  ttiwwibuiy.  at  the  anni-  apparaat  pain,  end  in  perftcl  pmaiaaina 

veraary  meeting  of  (be  Sali^  Diatriet  «f  bia  feeuhiem  on  FridaT,  March  la 

Cammittae  of  the  Society  for  promoting  1B36,  In  the  6I*t  ycarof  buag&     It  b 

Cbiutian  Knowbdge,  entitled,  "  At-  conaoling  to  think,  Ibat  the  life  wUch 

lachmenttotbe  Church,  tbe  Dutyofita  be  fawl  led  enaUed  him  to  meet  dearii 

Henben.  without  fear.     Nercr,  perbapi,  fid  tha 

In  theyeulSISibepublishedapani-  fBitbofa  ChritdanreatapflaaBmierand 

pblet,  entitled,  "  Ad  Atnmpt  to  aaccr-  more  unibaken  coDTietioa.      Many  will 

tain  the  Author  oT  the  Letlen  of  Ju-  long  remember  hit  good  deed* ;  and  they 

niuB."     Mr.  BleLeway  wiibed  to  aiugn  will  speak  of  the  friend  wbomttwy  hate 

the  writing  of  theae  cdebrated  letter*  to  lort,  of  bis  charity  and  liberaliqr,  his 

UonM  ToMcc ;  end  some  of  the  argn-  couniel  and  inatnictioa.      But  by  Una- 

nants  which  bo  adTancea  are  eitremely  adf  nooe  of  these  thii^  were  bald  i* 

powetAil.     A  pamphlet  of  this  kind  Be-  any  price.     They  seemed  to  0dw  apo>. 

TtT eidles  tmch  notioa;  and  ibaaotbor  taueoudy,  and  without  an  efloit,  fian 

was  aware  that  the  public  was  not  dis*  the  natural  kindnea  of  his  heart ;  aad 


I  opinion  on  tbe  aubject ;  but  on  veiy  different  fouadation  fran  any  tn«ai( 

UH  contrary,  aome  anecdotes  which  he  of  bu  own. 
had  heard  connected  wiifa   the    life  of         Ibe  writer  of  this  memoir  cannot  kelp 

Horae  Tooka  made  Urn  still  mate  eon-  concluding  it  with  the  fdlowing  sew- 

vlikced  that  bis  hypotbcais  was  right.     In  tence,  which  be  rcceiTsd  in  a  letter  tnrn 

1815,  he  ptiblidicd  a  abort  supplement  Mr.  Kakeway,  at  bu  important  period  sf 

to  this  "  Attempt,"  in  which  be  noticed  hi*  life;  and  be  gi*ei  it,   not  only  aa 

tbe  temarka  which  bad  keen  made  upon  intrinsically  Taluablefortbeadricawbkta 

has  pamphlet  by  certain  rerieweo ;  aiiid,  it  contains,  but  as  an  ciposilion  of  Iboee 

in  ISle,  ha  put  forth  a  small  tract  ttpoo  priiteiple*  which  gaided  Mr.  Blakeway'a 

tba  subject  of  Bcgeneradon.  own  life,  and  aKnded  bim  coasolatioo 

To  ^HMe  who  knew  him,  it  would  be  at  tbo  dose  of  It : — <<  Abonall,  beliaee 

naedlesi  la  say  that  he  waa  deeply  and  on  the  word  of  an  old  man,  who  can  ha*e 

critically  lerscd  in   English  Utcratura.  no  aotira  to  decein  you,    that  Firtue 

His  Gne  tasta  and  retentire  mcmni;  almt  it  jlaFfanut  beba.     And  depend 

mada  him  a  parliculaT  admirer  cf  the  npon  it,  if  yon  lite  to  my  yean,  you 

woitsof  Shafcifcars;  and  tba  lata  Mr.  will  Bnd,  that  bowtrer  apedeus  tbe  ai- 

Maliww,  widl  irtiom  ha  waa  in  fleijueat  temal  appearancs  el  iMp^uet^  in  alli- 

caMtespoodence,  was  not  wanting  in  ac-  anee  with  ricf,  mn  be,  it  is  ell  uniani* 

'    '  '  ■  '  ~    '  has  appointsd  at   ' 


knowlcdgment  of  tba 
be  had  received  (rom  the 

rtseaicha  of  Mr.  Blakeway.    It  may  be  Of  rirtus,  religion  is  thatmly  aubataatial 

added,  that  he  was  an  occanonal  contri.  basis.  Eianiaa,  Iharefcn,  the  eridencaa 

bulor  to  the  pagea  of  the  Gentleman's  .  of  Rerclatioa  ;  and  bsnng  fiaind  it,  «s 

Usgaiine;  and  the  writer  wiabes  tliat  I  trust  ynu  will  find  It,  built  upon  ■ 

be  could  catch  the  wanmh  of  fading  rock,  keqi  a  finn  bidd  of  it,  and  oera- 

and  elqanot  of  style  which  charaetsriae  let  it  go.    Halke  lattif  Gat,  owl  ^m 

abioKiapfaicalaketiihofifaaBaT.Francis  mttUani  ^ iA« daariaM vMiur it ^tf 

Lcightsn,  which  appeared  in  *cd,iJiuuUi  kimt"  ~^  GtntkmaiCt  IS^Bmci 
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BROHHEAD,Tlio<iiMAr»,E«i;  bu  Muiitgtviii.     Tbeirhopawavdii- 

8^1.9,1835;  at  Koaidi,  in  CirwDviia  tippointad.  TbeSuDdByofoDeweek  hod 

(Ibe  ancicDt  Icoaium),  mged  32.  leen  bim  high  in  healih  and  tpirita ;  sd- 

Mr.  Bromfand  WH  Uxe  of  Chrut'i  foirtdhystlwhouw,  treldvedby  >ll  who 

Collar,  Cambridge,  (wbera  be  took  the  knew  him.     On  the  neit,  be  wu  a  life- 

dtgn»  of  M.B.  in  [820,)  and  nii  onlj  leu  corpse.      'Hie  impreuion  produced 

loo  of  the  RcT.  Edward  Brotnhead  of  bj  ihw  luddea  tliange,  fruni  life  and 

Hepham,  Dear  Lincoln.  Thii enterprising  Urenglb.aDd  manly  buuty,  to  tbeulence 

traTctlrTt  after  an  ahtence  of  fire  yean  and  coldnau  of  the  gn-te,  haa  been  miytt 

fran  hii  natiie  country,  tna  baiwning  fwful ;  it  baa  combined  with  tho  devp 

homewardi,   wbm  armned  by  >udden  r^rel,  felt  erca  by  tboie  wbo  were  but 

and  &tt«l  dimse.      He  breathed  hit  last  ilightly  acquainted  with  bim,  to  plunge 

witti  DO  atteodaoli  but  bis  foreign  ter-  ui  all  into  gloom. 

nnti,orlfaeanciTili»dnaliTn;  and  the         "  A  >ny  tbort  time  before  the  occur, 

fad  MtiAction  of  iiDoiring  the  doting  rtnce  of  this  unfortunate  accident,  Ibe 

•rent  ofbii  life  leems  denied  to  hia  nu-  8Tth  had  been  reriewcd  by  the  Com. 

meroui  friendi.    One  of  the  compaDiom  luander-in-cliler,  who  returned  bi)  beat 

of  Hr.  Bromhead'i  traTeli,   the    Rer.  thanks  to  Col.  Brovne,  and  expressed 

Jowph  Cook,  Fellow  of  Chriit  College,  bit  unqualified  approbation  of  the  high 

died  on  ■  camel  under  alnioat  a*  mebHi-  Mate  of  discipline  in  which  he  found  the 

clwly  circumstanca,  near  the  Palm  reiriiBent. 
Tieea  of  £Um,  in  March  *;  and  the 
other,  Henry  Lewis,  Esq.  R.N.  after 
traierting  Pale^ne  in  hit  company, 
parted  fram  bim  at  BcirQt,  in  June, 
and  returned  to  England.  He  same 
poet  brought  hia  own  cheerTul  lettera 
from  Damascus,  and  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  his  deslb  by  the  Forte. 
—  Gemllenian'i  ifagaiiiu. 

BROWNE.  LieuleiMnt-Colonal 
Henry,  of  His  Majesty's  STth  foot; 
June,  1815  ;  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta ; 
in  the  prime  of  life.  —  Colonel  Brovne 
entered  the  army  ai  ensign  of  the  STib, 
June  19Ih,  1800;  waa  promoted  lieu- 
tenant, April  30.  1801  I  captain,  June 

13.  1805;  major,  April  S3.  1817  land  frae.'  —  In  a  word,  we  have  lost  hrm, 
lieutenant-colonel,  in  1833.  The  bast  wbo  united  in  hia  character  the  soldier, 
memorial  that  wa  can  give  of  this  bo-  the  gentleman,  and  the  Chriitian. 
loied  and  respected  officer,  are  the  fol-  "  Hie  eoldiera  of  the  Light  Company 
lowing  exlracM  from  a  letter  dated  Cal-  (to  which  Colonel  Browne  had  fortnerly 
cutta,  June  19. ;  —  belonged)  could  not  be  kept  out  of  hu 
"  We  are  all  in  the  pirtateit  afflic-  room,  and  tliey  pervslcd  in  taking  it  l>y 
tion  here,  for  the  low  of  that  flue  fellow,  turns  to  sit  up  witli  liim  during  his  ill- 
Colonel  Henry  Browne.  His  death  was  nes*.  The  Grvnodiurs  and  Lij^ht  Com- 
occasiDned  by  driving  a  young. horse  In  pany  were  appointed  to  carry  his  re- 
hi*  buggy,  wlien  the  animal  became  re*-  maini  to  the  graie,  but  the  latter  would 
tin,  and  Colons!  Browne  fearing  that  not  allow  the  Urenadiers  tn  auint  them 
he  might  be  entangled  in  tlie  winding*  in  the  least,  insisting,  that  to  them  alone 
of  the  Fort,  and  trusting  to  bis  own  re-  belonged  the  privilege  uT  paying  the  Uat 
mark  able  agility,  leaped  out.  The  in^  honours  lo  one  who  had  to  long  served 
juriei  b«  received,  aiul  the  unravourable  with  and  commanded  them.  We  buried 
influence  of  the  climate,  proved  fatal  himwithheaTybearts,andarmsreTerBed, 
eight  dayi  after;  at  flrat,  no  danger  had  and  a  nobJe  tribute  of  love  and  regpect 
been  a^irehended,  and  bis  friends  had  honoured  hit  grave  —  the  lean  of  Bri- 
been  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  hia  re.  liah  soldiera." — GatUimim'i  Mas'i'iiu. 
covery ;  relying  an  the  general  temper-  BYE,  Mr.  Deodalus;  February  12.. 
■nceof  hiibabiti,  and  the  excellence  of    in  Camden  Kov,  Peckham;  aged  nearly 

— 83.      Mr.   Uye  waa  formerly  an  cmi, 

■  See  tbe  Annnal  Biography  and  nentprinteriu  St.  Jolm'i  Snuare.Clerii- 
Obituary,  for  last  year,  p.  tli.  enwcll.    Ho  was  with  only  oucMcap. 
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tJoD,  the  oldest  member'of  the  Conipwij  Ferhapi  meral  of  tbem  were  penonallf 

<rf'  Stadooen,  of  which  he  hul  been  a  known  to  jou,  uid   were   among  the 

liteiTiDBn  60  jrean.    "niough  poiieaung  number  of  jrour   friend*,  jour  bosom 

no  inconuderible  lalenta,  be  wai  one  of  friendi ;  wben  that  is  (he  case,  it  Terifies 

the  nuHt  unauuming  of  human  beJDgt,  the  trulh  of  that  line  of  Young, 

but  at  the  laine  Lme  one  of  the  moW  ,  y/^^  ,„^  f^^^^^      ^  .^  ^  „r. 
kind-Jiearted.      Content   with   a  Tery  liiordiei.' 

moderate  income,  he  long  nnce  retired  .,  ^      ,  ,        , 

from  the  fatigue,  of  buduea  to  ihe  tran.        "  Yo"  •'".  I  "»  ™™.  V*^  ^ 

quU  retreat  where  lie  calmly  breathed  imperfifctioni  of  Ihii  left-handed  tcrawl, 

his  last.     Though  more  Ibui  right  of  ■^*»<*>  *"  <«1'™  me  hour*  to  eiecule, 

hu  latter  jean,  were  embittered  by  re.  ""«  '  ■■"  "«<*  phmed  now  it  »  done, 

pated  attack,  of  paral7si^  which  da-  ••  '»  "'*1  peAap.  be  my  farewell  letter, 

iirived  him  of  the  uie  of  bit  right  ude,  l"«  whether  it  be  or  not,  it  aSbrdi  nM 

and  confined  him  wholly  to  hi»  bed.  anopportunity  of  »jing,  that  Irtraara, 

chamber,   be  bor»  hi.  .uffering.  with  with  the  greater  uncerity  and  affecnoo, 

that  manly   fortitude  and  that  palienl  your  friend  and  bumble  Krranl, 
resignalion  to  the   Divine  will,  which  "  D.  Btb;  atal.  76,  nalui  1744. 

hi.  constant  tludy  of  the  Holy  6crip-         That  such  was  Deodatus  Bye,  tctti- 

tureshad  enabled  liim  to  sustain.  lie*  the  friend  who  now  laments  hi.  loss, 

Whilst  in  busine..,  hi.  principal  em-  aOcr  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  nearly 

ploymcnt  was  the  printing  of  the  Reli-  70  years. —  Gealleman't  ifagaxitu. 
gious  Tract,  of  the  Society  fur  Fromot- 
■og  Christian  Knowledge.       He  was 
e<UIor  of  the  last  edition  of  Cruden'a  C 

Concordance,  In  which  he  carefully  ei- 

amined  erery  lest  by  the  original  in  CALVERT,  Genera]  Kr  Harry, 
the  Bible.  He  also  printed  tlw  "  Di-  Barr,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.  Lieule- 
venions  of  Purley  "  for  Mr.  Home  nant-Gorernor  of  Clielsea  Hospital,  and 
Tooke,  with  whom  he  was  desenedly  a  Colonel  of  the  I4lb  Regiment  of  Foot ; 
great  favourite,  and  who  permitted  bim  September  4. ;  at  Ihe  house  of  Mrs.  Ver- 
io Hibstiiute  tlanJiM  for  many  naines  ney.  Middle  Cl.ydon,  Bucks, 
which  the  timid  printer  thought  it  pru.  After  attending  a  board  for  the  ad- 
dent  to  suppress.  Mr.  Bye  compiled  mliuon  of  Peusionen  at  Cbelaca  Hos- 
tile copious  index  to  the  octavo  edition  piial  on  Wrdnosdayi  August  30.,  when 
of  Swifi's  works,  puhUibed  in  1803.  he  appeared  in  more  than  usual  bealttt 
Hut  be  was  also  soonetiise.  a  Tersifier  and  qiirils.  Sir  Harry  proceeded  the  day 
may  be  uen  by  a  few  line,  signed  following  lo  join  his  fiunily,  then  on  a 
"D.  B."  in  voLliiku.  of  the  Gen-  visit  to  Mrs.  Vemey.at  Claydon,  Ha 
tleman's  Magaiine,  i.  445.  With  his  continued  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
habitual  placidity  of  tnind,  after  he  had  till  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon ; 
totally  lost  the  use  of  hii  right  hand,  wben,  having  retired  lo  bis  dresung. 
In  soon  acquired  Ihe  habit  of  writing  roolD,  lie  complained  of  funtnes.  to  bia 
-very  neatly  with  his  left.  In  a  letter  of  servanL  Ho  was  immediately  sup. 
some  length,  addre»ed  to  Ihe  editor  of  ported  to  an  anurfihair,  under  the  in- 
Ihe  Gentleman's  Magaiine,  and  dated  fluence  of  an  apoplectic  (it.  He  never 
Match,  1STO,  he  says:  spoke  afterward..      Medi<^  aiaiitance 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  from  Win.low  was procuredinaboutaa 

for  the  mercies  I  daily  receive,  although  hour.      His  two  daughters  and  eldest 

I  have  been  confined  to  my  houu  nearly  son  were  prewnt  until  ho  breathed  lua 

three  yean.      My   Bible,  my    Prayer-  last,  which  was  at  two  in  the  momiDg 

Book,  and  your  Magaiine  are  my  con-  of  Monday,  September  4. 
sMnI   companions  ;    by   the    former    I         Sir  Harry  wo.  elden  son  of  the  late 

humbly  hope  I  receive  Divine  instruc-  Peter  Calvtrt,  Esq.  by  Mary,  daogbter 

lion  and  consolation,  snd  the  latter  lets  of  Thomas  Reeve,  M.D.     lie  was  first 

me  see  aa  much  of  Ihe  busy  and  change-  couun  of  John  Calvert,  Esq.  of  Albuiy 

able  worid  aa  I  desire,  and  sometinies  Hall,  Herts,    He  was  appointed  second 

more.  Ueutenant  in  Ihe  83d  Foot,  April  !4. 

■'  The  last  year  vras  an  eventful  one  1778  (  and  in  March,  1779,  embariLed 

indeed,  and  many  great  and  good  cfaa-  to  jwn  that  carp,  in  North  America, 

raclen  are  recorded  in  your  Obiluarylo  He  was  appointed  lieutenonl,  October  3. 

lave  left  iMi  world,  1  bope  for  •  better .'  1799,  aitd  emboikcd  from  New  Yorit. 

O" 
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Ibr  Ibe  ilcge  of  Cbvlntown ;  hewned  pies,  in  proinotiDg  Uia  obwrwKe  of 
duriog  th»t  li^e  ■nd  the  entuing  eiun-  moral  and  religious  dutin  among  all  to 
IHigni,  which  lennin&ted  with  tlie  >ur.  whom  buautborit;  sod  eiunpleeitend- 
render  of  Chariemown,  and  was  present  ed,  both  in  public  and  prirate  life.  Hi» 
■t  die  diflWent  actiana  that  occutred,  conduct  in  the  isrioua  relationi  of  life, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Camden,  as  an  aflbctianate  husband,  a  kind  and 
H«abtainedhlscoinpaD<r,NoTembci23.  aolicitous  parent,  a  Chriitian  master  of 
ITSS.buteicbangtdit  roralieutenanej  a  family,  a  cordial  and  aincerc  rricnd, 
in  the  Coldstream  Guwds,  with  the  might  uufulljr  be  dwelt  upon,  a»  fur- 
rank  of  captain,  Febniar;  19.  nXK  niihing  an  eianiple  to  those  who  loved 
Id  IT93,  Captain  C^iert  embarked  and  reapecled  him.  But  Ibe  writer  is 
withthebrigadeof  Guanlafor  UoUand,  restrained  by  tlie  asniiance,  that  to  ex. 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  Aid-de-  patiale  upon  (bese  topics  would  b«  eon- 
«amp  to  H.  R,H.  the  Duke  of  York  j  trary  to  the  unostentatious  chaiacter  of 
in  which  CBpadtf  he  sened  during  the  one  who  had  learned  to  feel  diat  Tirtuoiu 
Tears  1793  and  1794,  and  was  present  conduct  is  truly  niuable  only  as  it 
at  the  negea  and  actions  in  wfuch  the  flows  from  a  principle  of  love  and  obe- 
Briliah  troops  were  engaged  during  (hat  dieoce  to  that  Saviour,  on  whom  alona 
period,  with  the  eicqrtion  of  the  aflair  his  hopes  of  eternity  were  built. 
St  Lincelles,  which  occurred  when  he  Sir  Harry  married,  at  St.  James'a, 
was  in  England;  baying  been  charged  June  8.  IT99,  Caroline,  daughter  of 
irith  the  denpatrhes  announcing  the  sur-  the  late  Tbomaa  Hammersley,  Esq,  of 
render  of  Valenciennes:  he  was  like-  Pali-Mall,  and  niece  of  Charies  Green- 
wise  present  at  tlw  battle  of  Wattignies,  vrood,  Esq.  She  left  him  an  early  and 
fought  between  the  Imperial  army  aoirowful  widower  in  June,  1806.  The 
under  Prince  Coburg,  and  the  French  issue  of  their  marriage  vnti  two  sons 
under  General  Jourdan,  towarda  the  and  three  daughtera.  —  Soi/iil  MOitary 
^ott  of  the  campaign  of  17Q3.  Be  CaUndar,  and  Gmtlennn,'i  Uagaane. 
rccdredtbebrerstofmajor,  July  1.  that        CAULFIELD,  Ur.  James,  April 


jH.,    _  company,   with    tbe   rank  of    92;  agedGS.   Mr.  Caulfield  was  horn 
lieutenanteolonel,  December  M.;  was    in  the  Vineyard,  Clerkenwell,  Feb.  II. 


appoioted  deputy  a^uUnt^genetd,  ine*.  His  father  was  i 
April  99-  1796  s  eolonel  by  brevet,  graver,  and  he  intended  bis  son  Jamea 
January  86.  1797;  adjutant-general ,  for  the  same  buiineas,  but  he  having 
January  9.  1799[  lieutenant. colonel  of  contracted  a  scorbutic  aOectJon  in  bu 
the  68d  Foot,  January  IT. ;  colonel  of  ayei,  which  rendered  the  ught  extremc- 
ihe  Sth  West  IndU  regiment,  August  6.  ly  weak,  the  idea  was  relinquished. 
ISOOi  major-general,  September  E5.  When  about  eight  yeaia  old,  his  father 
IttOS;  colonel  of  tbe  Mth  Foot,  Fe-  went  with  him  to  Cambridge  for  tbe 
bruaryB.  1806;  lieutenant-general, July  beoefltof  his  health;  and  while  there, 
gS,  I8I0;  and  General,  in  1891.  be  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cbristo- 
Hia  services  were  rewarded  by  the  pher  Sharpe,  (he  celebrated  print  col- 
Grand  Cmsa  of  the  Bath;  and  tbe  lector  and  turner.*  This  gentleman 
Lieutenant-goyemmeot  of  Chelsea  Hob.  was  so  delighted  with  tbe  enthusiasm  of 
intal.  He  was  created  a  Baronet  in  his  young  friend,  with  regaid  to  cn- 
I8IB,  and  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  grarings,  that  he  took  every  pains  to 
the  Guelphic  Order  In  1825,  He  was  satisfy  Ms  enquiries  as  to  Ibe  direraat 
alio  a  Commissioner  of  the  Royal  works  of  art ;  and  at  his  departure,  pre* 
MUitaiT  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  of  aenled  him  with  the  sum  of  live  pounds, 
the  Royal  Mililaiy  Asylum,  in  which  and  a  collection  of  prints,  among  diem 
Institutioo  fVom  its  foundation  he  al-  being  many  of  his  own  etchings.  Thla 
ways  took  (he  most  lively  interest.  lud  the  foundation  of  young  Csulfleld's 
In  tbe  important  and  arduous  duties  knowledge  and  lore  of  engravings;  — 
connected  with  bis  military  station,  and  highly  delighted  with  his  new  treasures, 
in  those  of  domestic  and  social  life,  his  be  appropriated  all  the  pocket-money 
conduct  wasdistinguiibedbyunaOtoed  whicb  his  father  allowed  bim,  in  pur- 
humility,  unremitting  diligence,  disin-  ^^^^^^^^^^_-,___^.^_^_. 
terested  integrity,  and  self-denying  be-  „  ,  _  .  ,  i. 
nevolence.  Judgment  and  good  sense  •  There  is  a  portrait  of  this  gen(l». 
were  atikong  tbe  prominent  features  of  nuui,  etched  by  hbnielf  in  1769,  and 
his  character;  and  these  were  employed  presented  by  him  to  particular  frieud* 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  princi-  only. 
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B«v.  Bfr.  CnclHradc.  G«Mnl  DoKr 

■  toW^a  col.  dMwdl,  Sr  P.  Moq^fc,  Mr.  Sutber. 

lactioD,  prindpallj  bj  «tt(Bding  Hnt.  lu>d,  &e. 

oUp'si^  roDm  in  King  S<mt,  Cotent        Hr.  Cuilfltld  km  gnKnll;  Mippnol 

Gwden.uidpurdwingvhallow-pHccil  the  author  of  a  wtiiical   work,  callnl 

kmoDuld  bahid.      At  IcDgthtin  I7B0,  "  Qwlc^rajibmuiiia ;"  or  at  InH,  that 

tit  htber  opened  ■  Bull  £op  for  him  he  gaie  printe  perticulu*  csotnuvd  ia 

in  Olil  Rouiid  Court,  Struid;  and  here  it:  butthii  ni  not  ib«  case  ;  for,  with 
be  wai  honoured  with  the  patrooagc  of    all  hii  failioga,  he  never  "  dipt  hu  pea 

Dr.  Johnian,  Mr.   CoawsjF,  te  royal  iagalli" — acrinioay,  ill-nsturc,  or  aoi- 

ac^dsDiiaan,  and  manj  oliwT  eminent  mtmty,  formed  no  put  of  hia  compoij- 

BMD.  tioD  :  no  nun  •ooner  forgave  an  iniult 

About  thia  period,  the  alder  Hr.  Alb.  or  an  iojuij  than  Jamei  Caullicld.      I 

Uj  (father  of  the  Meun.  AihlaTi,  Iho  wai  the  late  Mr.  Hiomai  Coram,  who 

celebrated  taader*  at  the  ontorioil,  be.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  work,  and 

ingin  wautoTa  great  quantity  of  muaia  uif^ed  the  tiandar;  and  the  preparer 

•ognfed  for  the  pcrfiinnera  at  Wcit-  for  the  ptH  ti  now  linng.     The  M  S. 

mloMet   Abbeyi  W  tbe  celchratioa  of  waa  offmd  to  the  writer  of  thu  ikelch 

Handel,  young  Caulfleld  having  ob-  for  ptthlicadon,  who  imtaotly  refuied 

tainad  aoine  luMwladga  of  the  art  of  it ;  and  it  wu  then  aold  to  Mr.  Kirbjr. 

UMulc-angTBria^  BidMed  hie  father  ia  Mr.  Caulfteld,  for  a  few  ilullinga,  while 

cooiplating  the  work  he  bad  in  band  in  Santa  Be^  did  certainly  raad  ore* 

for  Hr.  Aihley;  and  being  very  expert,  the  woric,  and  added  iba  DOt«  ik)  in 

caned  a  aufficieacy  of  money  to  enaUa  p.  ITI. 

himlaapenalargerihapinCanle-rtreet,  From  1814  to  18S0,  he  prioeipally 

LaieeMer  Square.     Here  be  poblirited  employed  blniaelf  in  buying  and  wlliog 

Iba  firM  number  of  hk  popular  wait,  tearce  prinla,  illuMiatiDg  varioui  worki, 

"  Hw  livoi  and  Portraita  of  Hamaik*  andmakinghooluellen'andprinltelleta' 

■Ue  Panona,"  wlucb  at  iotanala  b«  catalogue*. 

cospletedin  twoTOlumea.    Hia  "Hie-  In  1880^ lui  '  High  Court  of  Jui< 

U>rj  at  (he  Gunpowder  Plot ;"  "  LifiB  tica  "  speared  in  4to,  with  ptatea ;  snil 

of    Old   Farr,"  with    plalet   by.  Van  tn  18i3,  the  Ant  Dumber  of  ■■  Biogra* 

Anaa  }  and    "  Ibe  Aubrey  Fapen,"  phical   Skelcbei   illuatrative  of   Britiifa 

foUowed  ueit  i  but  of  thii  latter  highly  Hiitory,"  of  wbicb  only  lliret  numbera 

inleraatiiig    woit,  only   two  numbers  are  before  the  public ;  but  he  hai  lefl 

apfNared,  owing  to  a  diapute  between  matter  luffident  to  make  three  vidumea, 

Hr.  CaulGeld  and  Mr.  Edm.  Maloae;  Mr.Caulfirldalaopubliiheduumeroua 

which  ended  in  CaulfielJ  publiihing  a  minor  workii  he  wrote  tbe  principal 

aavere  letter  to  Mr.  Halone  ;  tlw  whole  part  of  tbe  deeeriptiona  to  the  plate*  in 

imprauion  (950  copieaj  being  lold,  and  "  Wlkinaon'i     Londina     Illuuraia  ;" 

bought  up  l^  MalcMie  in  one  day.  edited   tbe   last  edition,  in  6  volt,  of 

Ma  next  edited  ■*  A  Treatise  on  tfu  Granger*!  Biogra[ducBl  Hiitoiy  ;  anil 
Dignity  of  Trade,"  and  a  wries  of  fumiibed  the  Uvea  to  tbe  recent  ediliou 
••  Durloni  I^eces."  Hia  »  GaUery  of  of  tbe  Kit  Kat  Club.  He  alio  pro- 
British  Portraits  "  appeared  in  IS09  {  duced,  for  Mr.  Walker,  a  new  series  of 
In  1810^  be  edited  '■  Cromwel  liana  ["  bis  Bemarkable  People,  down  to  tbe 
and  in  1SI4,  in  coigunction  with  Mr,  reign  of  Georga  II. 
Smaeton,  ba  published  a  quarto  edition,  We  now  come  to  the  cIok  of  the  life 
with  plalea  and  notea,  of  ■■  Sir  Robert  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  who,  with  a 
Maunton's  Eragmenu  Begalia;"  a*  mind  well  Moted  with  hitturical  and  bio^ 
•lao,  "  Chaleocnpbiaiia,  or  the  Print-  papblcal  lore,  and  a  memory  astoniib- 
acliar*a  Chrooiue  and  Collector'*  Guide  ingly  retentive,  pcaaesied  uoqueuion- 
to  (be  kanwladge  and  value  of  engraved  abT*  die  greatest  knowledge  of  the  rarity 
British  Portnita;"  this  work  apiwared  and  value  of  en^ved  British  portrait* 
in  S*o  and  folio,  and  evety  copy  waa  of  any  man  of  hu  time  j  and  no  penoa 
Bubecribed  for  before  it  was  publialied.  waa  more  liberal  and  kind  in  bonestlf 

These  variou*  works,   together  with  giving    hia  opinion  relative   to   prints 

hia     knowledge    of   engraved     Britiih  than  be  wa* ;  but  this  generosity  gained 

Portnili,  gained  him  tbe  patronage  of  him  many  enemiea  in  tbe  bode,  who 

....     .J  priiit..jo||{j|OT,;  .....  1 

*    "    ■  Spta.    lOK  bun  to  I..  ,     

putpfjus  life,  Mr,  Cault 


lom  may  bs  incationed,  Eari  ^>cn<    log  bim  to  keep  ins 
',  Mr,   Townley,  Mr.  Biudloy,  (ba    In  ibo  earlier  put  pfi 
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lekl  «•■  to  be  roond  at  nuMt  placM  tt  lUitj-fin  jimn.  Ur.  OuSj  wn  de- 
■iiiimiiU'iil.  aDCl  WW  {KGuliarly  allra-  tcoided  troca  an  anricyt  anil  reipectabla 
tiT*  to  the  neali>aB  of  hii  droa ;  but  in  fiuail;  ia ,  tlie  counly  of  Donet,  bang 
bii  latter  days  be  becaow  oeglectful,  tbe  youDgat  and  laM  ■inrhiag  loii  oT 
■Dd  unfortuiMtelj  Mcrificed  ten  oftan  at  tbe  lata  Her.  Jobn  Chafy,  lUotor  of 
die  ihrine  af  Baochui.  When  in  a  Mate  Fune  Cauodle,  and  also  of  LiUiagton, 
of  iEwbriation,  he  was  eicosuTelj  Irou-  in  tbat  county,  by  Eljiabetli  bii  wif^ 
blcHmie;  but  wben  wber,  a  more  mild,  flaugiitsaiid  co-brarcesof  John  Cortiia, 
good-natured,  or  unmuming  manDerer  £iq.,  of  Haielbary  Bryan,  a  descend* 
existed.  No  penoa  labound  more  io.  ant  of  tbe  celcbialed  UoUia.  Mr. 
tensely  to  mm  oioocy  than  he  did,  and  HolHs,  whose  large  cstales  at  Honing- 
wbmiapoeaeseiaaaf  it,  no  one  lanahed  tonand  Temple  Coomb  were  cooSscated 
it  mon  tboaghtleasly.  But,  to  his  bo-  to  tba  crown,  left  two  children,  ■  son 
noui  be  it  spoken,  be  was  tbe  chief  sup-  and  a  daughter.  Tbe  dau^ter  married 
port  of  his  aged  parents ;  and  fbr  the  Captsn  Oollop,  a  genilemaD  of  con- 
last  twein  months  of  his  Ufe,  out  of  a  aideratde  pn^ierty  ia  the  countise  of 
acanty  pittance  of  Gtb  ahiUiogs  a  day,  Donet  and  Somerset.  By  this  lady 
which  be  eanwd  in  mailing  baokaallen'  Captain  Oollop  had  a  datijghter,  who 
catalogues,  and  while  oppressed  with  married  the  abore.muDed  J.  CorbiD. 
illoen  and  infinniliei,  ha  suppotled  liiB  By  this  marriage  there  ware  two  daugh- 
younsest  daughter  and  bar  fiuuily,^]eaT-  lera,  cp-baireSBea  ;  Ursula,  wbo  mar* 
ing  himself  rety  oAen  penoyleis,  rather  ried  tbe  Rer.. Edward  Coieas,  R^storof 
thBU  tbey  slunild  want.  Yarlinglou,  in  the  county  of  Someieet, 

Id  January  last,  be  had  tbe  misfor-  tmd  Eiiaabeth,  married  to  tbe  ahore- 
tune,  by  a  (all,  to  break  hia  knee-pet^  mentioned  J.  Chafy,  Ractorof  IjiUin^ 
and  waa  iiMaotly  coonyed  to  the  hoase  ton,  &c.  By  bis  msrtiage  with  £lin- 
of  bis  eKMllent  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  CauU  betb  Coiliin,  the  Rmt.  J.  Chafy  had 
Add,  of  Camden  Town,  where  ha  expe-  issue  sereral  daughters  and  (bree  eou  j 
rtanced  erery  atlantioo  wblcb  afiection  lii.  John,  wbo  was  Frebnidary  of 
could  deriae.  Here  be  remained  sii  Saliiburj  Cathedral,  Vicar  of  Broad 
wmIu,  and,  on  hi*  (urgtOD  intimating  it  Chalk  in  the  county  of  Willi,  and,  on 
would  be  best  to  ban  further  adtiea,  be  the  decease  of  bla  (iuber,  was  presented 
determined,  although  uainet  tbe  ud-  by  Eerl  Brooke  to  the  Becttvy  of  Purse 
animous  wisbof  his  fiuni^iOn  gcHog  to  Cauadle.  H^  manied  Ann,  daughter 
St.  Beitbolomaw's  Hospital,  whitber  be  of  John  Cisbome,  Esq.  of  the  Bo- 
was  conTsyed,  and  after  remaining  there  rough  of  Derby  j  James,  wbo  married 
in  King  Henry  tbe  Eighth's  ward  for  Henrietta,  widow  of .  Nidiolaa  Turner, 
lendns,  he  breathed  Ms  lest,  on  tbe  Esq.  of  .Bigaor  -Vnk,  Sussex;  and 
S3d  of  April,  tese,  in  tbe  63d  year  of  William,  tbe  youngeat  son,  whoee  death 
hi*  age.  He  was  buried  in  tbe  family  we  are  now  reconung,  and  wbo,  by  tbe 
vault  in  Clerkenwell  Church,  on  the  1st  decease  of  his  two  elder  brotben  witb- 
ef  May  fbtlowiog.  out  issue,  succeeded  late  in  life  to  tbe 

Mr.  CaulGeld  married  Hiss  Mary  family  property.  He  waa  bom  April 
Oaacoync,  by  whom  (whodiedinlBie)  SO.  1746,  at  Puna  Caundle,  and  waa 
he  had  seven  children,  Ibiu'ofwbom  are  educated  at  Sbeftesbuty,  under  the  Rev. 
now  lining.  Mr.  Townsend,  from  whence  ha  waa 

Mr.  CaulGeld  had  seninl  brotben,  removed,  at  tbe  early  age  of  sixteen,  to 
anung  whom  was  tbe  celebreted  Mr.  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Thomas  CaulSetd,  the  comedian  and  proceeded  to  tbe  d^ree  of  A.B.  in 
mimlcofDruryLaDe Theatre,  wbodied  1TG6.  In  1769.  be  waanomliiated.by 
in  America. — Gmtltnan't  Ibgaxiru,  the  Fidraiongera'  Company,  to  tbe  Fd- 
CUAFY,  tbe  Rev.  WUIiam;  Jan.  bwibip  in  Sidney  College  in  their  gift, 
SB.  i  at  hia  reudence,  Westgale,  Cao-  and  in  the  lam^  year  be  took  tbe  degree 
terfaury ;  at  tbe  adrsDiwd  age  of  eighty,  of  A.M.  On  tbe  Sth  of  April,  1TT4, 
Mr.  Chafy  was  formerly  Fellow  of  he  married  iiis  cousin,  Bfary,  only 
Sidney  Suasei  College,  Cambridge,and  daughter,  and  ultimately  sole  ho/ess  of 
was  ihtber  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Cbiij,  tbe  John  CbaGe,  Esq.  of  Sberbom,  county 
present  Master  of  that  Society.  Ha  waa  of  Doiiet*,  by  whom  tie  bad  issue  tea 
Vicar  of  Stuny,  near  Centerbury,  and 

Rector  ot  SwalecUBe,  co.  Kent.     Of  ' 

tbe  former  parish  be  had  been  tbe  in-  *  For  an  accounl  of  this  ftnuly,  *n 
carobeiU&rf«Q-&va,  udoftbobtlcr  .SMehint't  Bartti.  , 

o''-' 


\^.  jsMT^  and  DU  todiiMi;  ii  _ 

P^  of  the  dutiei  of  hit  ai  n], 

j;,tb  directed  bj  a  loie  of  li  .^ 

in    ti  '*  I"**!  ■"*'  ^""'Jj  "l-uiu  I  ISM. 

,^Bg  Icul  influenct  oro  (he  whole  ot  hn 

vbo  prorcHional   iphwe.     It  [,  no  siull 

>iuc  roruolMioa  (o  hii  maurninK  fimllj  uj 

Colli  Frleodi  to  know,  thit,  ktmi  «  bid  bem 

^obh  the  eicellence  and  aiiljtj  of  hii  life, 

her  1  Ihej  wereequalledonljbyihecilmind 

iKtV  P'OU"  rcsigaation  with  which  he  lealped 

lal«  bis  Kiul  into  the  hand;  of  hii  Cmlur. 
nan  He  bai  liequeBthf]  laol  W  orli  rf 

Slue!  the  ptriilies  of  Stunj  ind  Swileclific, 

jd  lb  to  etuiblish  schooli  rnr  dw  cduntion  rf 

tht  tl  their  poor ;    and  501.  to  the  Genenl 

sir.  Kent  and  Canterb  J17  Hoipiul.  ~  Gn- 

tba  I  lUaian'i  Uagadae,  and  Priiuft  Contna. 

■ent  nii?4funii 

vicar  CLOTNE,  The  Right  Itei.  CharW 

living  tw  reugoM  tvo  years  alMrwarfli  MonganWartiurlon,  D  D.  Lord  Uiihop 

for  tba  vicarage  of  Scurry,    which   he  of;  Auguil  9. ;  at  ClDytui  Filice;  and 

beld  till  hia  death.     Id   1T91,  be  waa  71. 

in  the  moMhaiul  preMnled        Wehaveieen  it  itiled  Ihit  the  ori- 

to  tbe  rector;  ol  in  Kent,  ginal  name  of  this  pndatt  wai  Msngani 

b;  the  late  Earl  in,  tJwugh  that  he  wu  the  win  of  ■  poor  raad-way 

Mr.  Cbafjr  wh  11  knawn  to  piper  in  a  little  village  in  the  north  of 

bim, gave  him  tt  qipoinled  Ireland;  thaChe  waia  Rinnan  Calbalic, 

him  bii   Domei  ,   entirelf  and  intended  for  the  priathood;  that 

from  the  high  i^,~.^^^, ne  to    fail  while  upon  the  Continent,  Mhitber  be 

character  ■■  a  ChristiAn  and  miniiter  of  had  been  lenl  to  ■tuilj'  in  one  of  IfaoH 
the  Gospel.     On  the  iIeccuc  of  the  late  charitable  Initilutioni  endowed  for  the 
Earl  Cowper,  the  piaent  Earl  likewite  education  of  Rontaii   Catholic   priests, 
apptnoted   him   his    Domertic   Chap-  before  the  building  of  MsTnooth  Col- 
lain.  I^Ci  he  was  thrown  bjr  aradent  into  tin 
Few  penon*  have  quitted  thii  world  aociet;  of  the  Earl  of  Moira ;  and  that, 
moreaniverealljtreapecledandlamenied  obtaining  that  nobleman's  favour,  be 
than   this    mott    pious  and    charitable  traa  induced  to  change  his  dcntinBiian 
Christian.      Endeared  to  his  famil/and  from    the    Roman   to    the    Protestant 
,  Bcquaintnnce  bj  the  many  amiable  qua.  church.      Still  under  the  patrooage  of 
litiet  and  eitimable  virtues  which  adorn-  Lord  Moira,  he  was,  atier  taking  boly 
^  his  life  and  conversation,  bin  memory  orden,  appointed   chaplain    to  a    re^- 
■vm*  lets  to    require  the  tribute  of  menl  in  North  America,  where  lie  mar- 
iblic  eulogy.      But,  in  deploring  tlie  ried   his  first  wife,  a  lady   parUculsrly 
ts  of  departed  worth,  ainoetity  and  recommended  b;  bis  noble  patrou.   Ilia* 
ititude  may  be   permitted  briefly  to  lady  df  ins  soon  aflerwards,  he  married 
te  ita  claims  to  imitation  and  praise,  bis  terano  wife  fnow  bis  widow),  upou 
iflice  it  then  to  say,  that,  in  a  pro-  whhdi  occasion  he   took  the   name    of 
itionary  course  of  eighty  yean,  Mr.  Warburton.       Secure   in   the   roai)     **> 
.lury'sunoktcntiliaus  benevolence,  un-  wealth  and  promotion,  he  beoame  De*<a 
effected  piety,  and  uniteviatmg  recti lude  of  Armagh,  afterwards  BUhopof  lAm^- 
oT  conduct  in  hii  intercourse  wiUi  man-  rick,  and  ultimately  Bishop  of  C\oyne. 
kind,  gained  bim  alike  llia  esteem  and  The  latter  bishopric,  the  best  in    th^ 
respect  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.      Hii  south  of  Ireland,  both  as  to  pioSt  and 
mind  waBcbcerful,bi>  heart  benevolent,  honouc,  is  said  to  be  worth  700O'-     * 
his  morals  pure  and  correct ;  his  general  year.     At   Limerick,    Dr.    Waiburtoo 
deportment  io  innocent  and  condescend,  wai  much  esteemed  for  his  liberal  atict 
ing,  and  bis  example  to  exemplary  and  courteous  manners,  and  his  family  held 
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thrre  tlie  lint  rank  in  ■ocict]'.  Hit  COMDFnTajiIor.Esi]  M.A.F.R.S; 
imulMionlolheaoearClojnepraduecd  F.S.  A.  ;  M  th«  British  MuKuro,  after 
■n  addilioD  of  3,0001.  a-jtai  to  bU  re.  a  tont;  iliiwis ;  Jul;  T. ;  aged  52. 
lenue.  llie  accuTnulBtion  of  wealth  Mr.  Taylor  Combe  woa  much  re- 
appears to  hara  been  a  gnml  objert  greeted  by  hii  nuioetoui  rricnds.  lie 
with  the  bishop.  At  LLmericli,  from  was  Director  of  the  Society  of  Aniiquo- 
ita  comp*rati*el3i  gay  and  eipeoiiTe  so-  nn,  and  Keeper  of  the  Antiquiliei  and 
cietf,  be  waa  not  allovnl  to  indulge  Coins  at  the  British  Museum;  and  was 
that  propeniity ;  but  fniin  the  hour  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles 
hisurinlBt  Cloyne,  which  u  a  retired  Combe,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.SA.wbowaa 
situation,  be  coolinued  rapidlj'  to  in-  long  diitinguiibed  as  a  collector  of 
crease  his  fortune.  He  is  unilentood  Diedsls,  and  who  died  in  IHIT. 
to  hue  left  ISiO.OCX)!.  amongst  his  chil->  Mr.  Taylor  Combe  was  named  aAer 
dren,  three  ions  and  ai:e  daughter ;  one  the  family  of  bis  mother,  who  w»  the 
of  wham  U  a  colonel  in  the, army,  an-  only  daughter  of  Henry  Taylor,  Esq. 
other  a  major,  anoilier  in  the  church,  and  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  Rchool, 
the  daughter  married  to  Arcbdeacon  whence  he  was  removed  to  Oriel  CoU 
Mautiwl,  at  Limerick.  About  twelTe  l^e,  Oiford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
months  ago  the  biiihop  eiperienced,  in  of  M.A.  JulylO.  1T9S.  Hesuccevd^io 
tbe  death  of  a  faraurile  daughter,  a  on  appointment  in  tbe  BritithMuaeutn, 
eaUmjif  from  tbe  efiecU  of  which  be  in  IB03,  upon  the  death  of  the  Rcr. 
never  fully  recovered.  Miis  Selina  Richard  Fenneck,  when  he  had  ihe 
Warburton,  who  died  of  a  decline,  especial  charge  delivered  to  him  of  the 
brought  on,  as  it  i)  beliered,  by  a  mis-  Cabinet  of  Coins;  and,  in  I  SOT,  was 
placed  aiTectioD,  was  ■  particularly  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  the  New  Dqtart- 
amiobla  and  benevolent  young  woman,  ment  of  Antiquities.  In  1808,  he  mar- 
Hvr  father  allowed  her  the  inlereit  of  ned  Elinbeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
95,0001.,  her  promised  fortune,  almost  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Whitaker  Gray, 
every  shilling  of  which  she  expended  in  Mr.  Combe  was  elected  F.S.A.  in 
relieving  the  vranu  of  the  distressed.  1796,  and  became  Director  of  that  So- 
Her  remains  were  carried  to  the  grave  eiely  on  the  resignation  of  Matt  Raper, 
amidal  (be  lamentations  of  the  numerous  Etq.inl8I3.  Hewascbosen  F.ILS, 
objecta  of  her  bounty ;  and  the  wbola  in  1806,  and  was  elected  Secretary  to 
pttiih  mourned  for  ber  as  for  a  that  learned  body  in  1813.  He  filled 
public  benefactiesa.  That  Dr.  War-  thai  office  iwelva  jrears,  and  was  tben 
burtoD  should  have  been  devotedly  compelled  to  resign  it  on  account  of 
attached  to  such  a  daughter  ii  not  aur-  ill  health. 

prising.      FroM  the  day  of  her  death  he  Mr.  Combe  showed  aa  early  partiality 

broke  in  health  and«f)irits;  his  frequent  for  the  investigation  of  classical  antiqui- 

pnctice  was  to  viiitlhe  giave  wberesba  ties,  and  hai  not  left  behind  Urn  hia 

rested;  his  last  instruciiuos  were  that  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 

be  should  be  bid  by  her  side.     About  and  Romari'  cmns,  nor  his  superior  in 

■  week  before  bis  death  be  came  into  Ihe  British  and  Saion  coins.      lUrty  three 

church,  and  paused  for  some  momenta  of  the  plates  of  Mr.  Ruding's  Annals 

in  painful  rilence  over  tlie  last  home  of  of  Coinage,  containing  the  British  and 

Ihe  departed.      He  marked  out  tbe  spot  Anglo-Saion  coins,  were  engraved  un- 

wbtro  ha  was  soon  to  L'e,  pointed  to  it  dcr  Mr.   Combe's  dimciiun,  and  were 

with   his  finger,  eitlaimiog    "  there  !  originally  intended  by  him  for  a  >ep». 

tliere  '."  rais«]  his  hand  to  the  wall  im-  lale  publication,   which  be  afterwatds 

mediately  over  it,  and  appeared  to  trace  gave  up. 

with  mournful  bittcmasi  of  heart,  the  UpOD  the  completion  of  tbe  building, 
cfuiapfa  that  would  probably  record  hia  and  final  arrangement  of  the  terra 
virtues  and  hia  honours.  He  then  cotlos  and  mari>les  of  tba  Towoley 
slowly  passed  away,  with  his  eyes  di-  Gallery,  the  trustees  of  the  British 
recird  to  tbe  earth,  as  though  he  had  Museum  called  Mr.  Combe'a  valuable 
taken  a  last  farewell  of  humanity,  and  aerrice*  in  aid,  to  describe  tbe  stores 
entered  into  a  solemn  contract  with  the  with  which  that  collection  bod  enriched 
gtsve.  'Diat  very  day  bis  disorder  in-  them.  Accordingly,tn  1811,  bis  "  De- 
creased, be  went  to  bis  bed  of  dealh,  acription  of  Ihe  Terra  Cotlaa,"  was  pub- 
and  in  ■  week  aAerwnrds  he  was  borne  lisfaed,  with  engnrings  from  drawings 
to  his  last  home  I  —  Tht  Maitlhly  and  by  hit  friend  and  brother-ofBcer,  W. 
Ettrvptan  ilBfimM'  Alaiander,   Ssq.  royal  Itoj  in  lail^ 
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FMrtl-ofbh  "DtMripttoDofthtCoI-  in  Lineolndiire,  ».  409.; 

Icetioa  of  Ancient  Mnble*,"  ciKitaiDing  gold  Ring  IbaDcl  at  Elthain,  ii.  41 1. 
Hxnc  in  the  Scrood  Roomoftbe  Gillcr;  Ai  Director  of  tlie  Soeie^  of  Aoli- 

of  Aotiquilicai  in  laiS,  Put  11.  ;  in  qiuric^  be  niperiolnKlcd  the  inibiio- 

lSI8,PkrtIII.  ;andliil89[^P*nIV.  MionoftlieUltnponioniof  tba  VctiBla 

Tbt  hit  Vmrt,  cicluirdT  cooBiwd  W  MonuiDcnM ;  and,  t*  Beawtrj  of  tbe 

Ibn  dneription  of  the  •eulptom  whicfa  Royal  Sodetj,  edited  the  Tolumci  of 

adonwd  tbe  temple  of  ApoUo  Epim-  A*    Pfailoeopiiical    IVaiuactioaB   Imm 

Tin,    on    Mount    Cot^lion,    near    tba  ISIS  lo  ISS4. 

aneioM  av/  of  Ftngalta,  In  Arcadia.         A  Dncriplion  of  the  Cinerarf  Unu 

For  dm  bM  portion,  in  con*eq>i«K«  of  in  the  Hiuenin  ii,  we  andentand,  pre- 

die  death  of  Mr.  Aleiander,  the  disw-  paring  under  the  order*  of  the  tnutea 

tngi  were  piepmd  bj  Henry  CoiboiUd.  for  publication  from  im  mannieript. 

"      ~"-"-' '  between  the  pub-  Ha  ha*  alao  Ml  heUod  idm  a  cooplate 

A  leeood  portion*  Catalogue  of  the  Anglo-Suoa  Coioa 

_     .   .    ^  of  tbe    MoaeiiiD  in  the  Miueum,  with  iome  other  cat*- 

HaHil**,  Mr.  Combe  made  and  carried  loguea  prepand  fbr  (fa*  truitee*. 
through  tlK  pmi  a  Catalogue  of  the'        Mr.  Corobe  wa*  an  aicellcnt  Greek 

Greek  Coun  In  the  Mu*eum,  eatilled,  ecbolar ;     he    poaeened    an     eiteDOTC 

«    Velerum    Populanm    et    R«um  range  of  knowledge  on  (utgeet*  of  an- 

Numi  qni  la  Huieo  Britannico  atter-  tiquHjr,  and  an  eje  peculivl;  quick  in 

vantnr."   4ta.    Londi    1BI4.       It  wa*  naditig  andent  inarriptjon*.      He  wai 

upon  tbe  plan  of  hU  (htfacr'a  «iict  in  hii    prindplo,  wann  in  hi* 

«I  Dr.    HuDlcr'*  Coin*)  frieoUip*,    ,'■-■■ 


Eeqt'"' JiMbe  interal  between  I 
"r  Tftih'  Aim  aitd  aeeood 

of  th^4Beriplian   of  tbe    1 


■fcpared  up 
Daacriptioo 


wbidi,  bjr  Mr.  Combe,  wa*  deettored  hiibnnation   ha  imparted  waa  alwaj* 

In  1819  ID  Beniley'*  aeeood  fire.     Tbe  ninoldir  aeeunta. 

Catalogue  of  tbe  Greek  Coin*  in  the  Mr.  Combe  waa  buried  on  the  I4di 

Huieum  wai  accompenied  b;  thirteen  of  Julj  in  the  ftmllj  null  in  tbe  new 

pUle*  of  Cam,  moat  accuratcl;  and  «x>  burial  ground,   St.  George'*,  Bloocoa- 

quIaJKl;  engraved,  with  two  platca  of  burj. 

monogram*.  Hia  Tahiable  antiquarian,  ntimitma- 

ExcluaiVe  of  theae  work*,  b  •  larger  tic,  and  elaHcal  lilnrr  will  be  aold 

form,  Hr.  Combe  eootribuled  the  fol-  hj  Mr.  Sotheby ;  and  will  no  doubt 

towing  ibart  Biemoii*  to  the  Archvolo-  creUe   much  iDWeat   to  colleMon   in 

giaofthe  Socie^  of  Aotinaarie*i —  tbooe  department*.  _~- G^allni*an'*  Jla< 

Obaenationi  on  a  Greek  Sepulchral  ^tnw. 
Uonument,  in  the  pnaaeialon  of  Dr. 

Oaitbabore,  vol.  lui.  p.  380. ;  ObKr.  £. 
nCion*  on  an  andent  ^mbol  of  Ha- 

cedon,  Tol.  in.  p.  14.;  communicated  EDGECOMBE,  LleuMtantJame*, 

a  copy  of  Indenture  between  King  Ed-  R.  N.    K.  8.W.,  aenior  lieuteiMnt  of 

want  IV.  and  Lord  Halting*,  reapect-  H.  M.  8.    Gloucoter,  of    74     gun*, 

Jng  tbe  Coinage  in  the  Tower  of  Li>n-  Captain  J.  S.   Horton  j  92d  of  July  ; 

d«D,  vol.  nr.  p.  164. 1  Explanation  of  a  *t  aea,  on  that  ihip'a  return  from  oon- 

pcinte   Seal  of  Walter  de    Banham,  n^ing  Hia  Grace  ±e  Duke  of  DeroD- 

aacriit  of  St.  Edmund'*  Bury,  in  the  afaffe  a*  ambasaador  to  the  Court  of  St. 

reign  of  Hem?  I.   rol.    it.  p.  40a ;  Petenbnrg.      Lieutenant  Edgenmfaa 

Kamarki  on  the  Greek  Inaoriptian  at  wai  tbe  aoo  of  tbe  late  Captain  Edge- 

ibe  Britiib  Huieum  brou^t  from  Ro-  combe,  commander  of  tbe  GoremmeBt 

aetta,  *ol.  in.  p.  S4T. ;  Ueaeriplian  of  Toael  B«Jtona,  at  New  Pnirideaea,  an 

a  lafge  CollertioD  of  Pemuea  of  Hnn7  old  and  worthy  acaman,   who  diatiii- 

II.,  diieoTCrad  at  Tealt^,  in  Unooln.  guiibed    himielf  in    action    with  tbe 

Mre,  nd.    inu.  jt.  1. ;    Account  of  French  printeen,  among  tiie  Bahama 

(onie    Saxon    Anliqnitiea  bund  near  filaodi,  during   tbe    1^  war.      Tte 

Lancarter,  toL  inii.p.  199. ;  Remnki  family  were  originally  fhnn  tbe  nmA- 

on  a  Coin  of  Badlii^  a  dty  in  Arcadia,  bouifaood  of  Plympuni  in  Da««nilm«» 

ib.  p.  344. ;   AcoKiia  of  Anglo-Saioa  and  had  removed  to  tlK  iiland  of  New 

Fnniea  found  at  Dorking  vol.  ■»<  PiorideDce  after  iti  cMaUiAnMnt  t^ 

|i.  109.  t  commumcated  Ori^Dal  Lettcii  the  Enriiih.     Mr.   Edgecombe  tuiwa 

aiHinanl  lo  CoL  Hammed  in  1646,  Intended  for  tbe  nary,    in  whicfa  l£ 

tt,I49-;  AcoMintof  anbon  Anfaaad  uncle  wai  a  lieutenaitt,  be  wm  at  ■> 
32 

■  ■■    -  ' O" 
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t»ly  ■«  Tfcommciidcd  Ut  lb«  Uie  Ad-  Rnbe  iriih  die  boati,  to  the  iliip,  for 
mini  air  John  Tbomu  Duckwortb,  the  nutrinc*,  with  whom  he  afWrmnh 
)[.B.,  who  iTU,allhe  Ihne,  coniDund-  euried  tba  whole  town!  To  Mr, 
er-in-cliief  of  the  nitsl  bm  od  the  Edgccoobe'R  imyint.  In  puang  lb* 
Jamaica  iMiioD,  *ad  In  April,  1804,  boaU  of  llie  •qiuubon,  on  hii  return  to 
wta  placed  ai  >  mtdibipmui  on  board  the  ihip,  he  found  liiat  not  more  thaa 
the  FapUloo  brig.  Captain  WooImj.  half  of  the  troopi  were  landed  from 
He  tubicquenll>  lerred  on  board  tba  tlwm,  and  tboaa  in  the  greeteit  coohi- 
foUowing  vcuels,  on  [he  uoic  Malion,  aion.  Thej  wonld  not  credit  the  wciiQiit 
until  Uaji  1S10:  —  Mome  Forlunte,  he  gave  tbcm  of  Lieutenant  Sbaw'a 
Jieulenant  J.  Rorie;  Bacchante,  Cap-  lueceaa,  QMil  the  old  union-jicic,  dia> 
taina  J.  R.  Dacra,  and  S.  H.  Ing1»-  played  fVgm  tbeflag-itaff  of  the  buta7, 
field ;  and  Dwdalui  frigate,  alio  under  connnced  them  of  the  fact, 
the  command  of  Captain  Jnglefield.  .  Some  alteration  afterward*  look 
During  ihia  period,  he  wa*  pre*ent  at  place.  In  coiua|u«iee  of  Oenetal  Mi' 
llw  capture  of  the  fort*  and  town  of  noda  deiiring  to  buiat  hii  own  flag  ai 
Cora  on  llis  Spaniifa  Main,  b;  the  Bac-  iba  fort,  inttMd  of  the  Eagliih,  which 
cliante  and  Lillf,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Dacita  would  not  admit,  but 
an  eipediiion  altached  to  the  lata  conaented  to  the  Geueral'a  boliting  lua 
Patriot  General,  Uiianda.  Tbi*  w«  flag  at  all  other  parti  of  the  town  ;  a]< 
the  first  endeavour  to  promote  the  io-  though  the  whole  wa*  ratrendefcd  to, 
dependence  of  South  America,  which,  and  taken  poaaaaalaa  of,  by  Ibe  gallant 
after  a  •anguinarj'  conlcM,  hai  at  length  Lieutenant  Shaw  and  hb  handful  of 
been  crowned  rpth  complete  lueecM.  brare  folio  wen.  So  connnced  wen  Ibe 
The  fallowing  anecdote,  ceanected  %)aniani>  that  the  captun  and  retentioti 
with  thii  niliject,  it  n  hiKbl;  honour-  of  the  town,  Ac.  was  alone  attribntable 
able  to  departed  worth,  aiw  tbacharac-  to  the  biarerf  and  diicipUoe  of  the 
ter  of  our  brave  aeanteu,  that  we  tan-  Bacctiante'a  crew,  that  no  tooaer  had 
Dot  withhold  it  &om  our  readen.  In  that  ihip  withdrawn  her  men  from  tb* 
1806,  while  Mr.  Tbeophilua  Shaw  waa  ibore,  and  lailed  to  continue  hercruiaa, 
aening  a*  aecond  lieutenant  of  the  than  Ibej  aent  a  peremptory  order  to 
Bacchante,  under  the  command  of  Miranda  to  depart  ftirthwitb,  wtdeh  tba 
Captain  3.  R.  Dacm,  on  the  Spaniib  Genetal  wj  nluctantljr  waa  obliged  to 
Main,  thai  ahipfellin  with  aoroeof  OUT    obey. 

men-of-war  attending  the  eipeditioo  of  On  the  night  of  the  14th  Febnuoy, 
tba  late  Independ«it  General,  Minnda,  ISOT,  the  French  naCiaoal  adiooner 
who  solicited  the  awitance  of  Caplain  Dauphin,  in  her  endeanNir  to  Croa  the 
Pacres  to  the  attack  on  Coro.  To  thia  Bacchante,  fell  on  board  her,  and  waa 
Captain  Dacrei  aiunted,  and  the  upa-  pmnplJy  boarded  and  carried  by  the 
dron  wa<  anchored  in  the  baf  of  that  Hnt  lieutenant,  aMiUed  b]r  Mr.  Edge- 
place  during  the  nigbti  and  bj  dawn  combe,  and  a  fcw  of  the  icamea.  It 
of  day  every  boat  waa  filled  widi  Mi-  muat  be  roaaembMed,  thai  at  tbia  time, 
randa'i  troop*,  (coniiiting  of  all  n»-  Mr.  EdgeMOibc  waa  bat  a  lad ;  hi* 
tioni,  hut  principally  American*  of  tba  jumping  on  Iba  CDemy'e  deck,  in  a  dark 
United  Slate*,)  to  land  and  attack  the  nigbt,  aword  in  hand,  wia,  iberefcre,  an 
place.  Many  of  the  boau  bad  pre-  eameat  of  that  ralour  wfaidi  a  wider 
ceded  Ibcae  of  the  Baccbanle  ;  and  Add  waa  lubeequenily  aflbfded  Ura  of 
Lieutenant   Sbaw,  in  pulling  in    the    diapering.     A  abort  time  after  thia,  be 

Ki  of  the  beacli  where  the  Imopa  wei*  aaaiited  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  and 
ding,  obierTed  that  the  dilatory  town  of  Samana  In  St.  Domingo,  hj 
manner  in  which  thej  were  gelling  out  atorm,  under  the  direclion  of  Captain 
of  the  boau  and  forming  enabled  the  Daova,  —iStui  by  Captain  Wiae  of 
Indian*  in  ambuih  Io  kilt  and  wound  the  Mediator  frigate.  Tba  cannonade 
many  of  them.  He  inatantly  altered  waa  very  warm  <^le  it  baled,  and  the 
the  courae  of  the  boat*  under  hi*  oiden,  fget,  which  i>  nluated  on  a  pnjectiDg 
and  pulled  directly  for  the  battery,  eminence,  wa*  carried  in  the  moat  gal- 
under  which  ha  landed,  and,  with  the  lent  atyle  by  tUe  patty  employed  on  that 
boat'tcrew>only,nnupthebeach,and  lenice,  under  Captain  WioandLieo- 
cheering,  atormed  and  carried  it,  aword  tenant  John  Norloo.*  On  the  19th  of 
*^  Tb*  Britiah  flag  .      ' 


cheering,  *t 
in  hand.    1 
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April,  IROA,  Mr.  Edgecombe  ital  on  leir  promated  ic  the  Pol^phemiu  B4,'^ 
iMMrd  Ute  Bacchante,  but  then  com-  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  B.S.  Bow. 
mandcd  b;  Captain  Samuel  Hood  ley.  Aftut  the  death  of  the  Adnunl, 
IngleKeld,  waa  preaeot  at  an  attack  of  the  ship  came  home,  under  the  com- 
a  flotilla  of  Sfianish  gun-boata,  la  lee-  mand  of  Capt^n  P.  S.  Douglas,  and 
ward  of  the  HaTanruh,  but  owing  to  wai  paid  off  in  Norember,  1B13.  At 
their  MCure  poddon  within  a  reef  of  Mr.  Edgecombe  waa  enthusiastkallj 
rockt,  onljr  one  of  the  enemy's  vesGeli  attached  to  hii  pr^ei&ion,  and  desiroua 
waa  captured.  He  also  participated  ii)  of  beiug  employed  io  lerjr  active  ler- 
the  action  ofT  Cape  Antonio  in  Cuba,  vice,  he  lost  no  time  in  applying  for 
between  the  Bacchante  and  the  Frr nch  employment,  and  was  tuppy  in  having 
brig  of  war  Griffon,  which  tenninBled  his  deure  attended  to,  by  shonlji  after 
in  the  capture  of  the  enemy'a  vessel,  receiving  an  appointment  to  the  Sham- 
Having  joined  the  DanJalua  frigate  rock  brig,  in  which  little  vessel  be  con- 
with  hia  captain,  who  had  exchanged  tinned  to  serve  (ritb  great  credit  to  him- 
into  her  fhnn  the  Bacchante,  we  find  self,  from  November  SI.  1812,  (o  April 
Mr.  EdgecombeiKXt*sn«ting,stecond  SI.  IS15,  under  the  commands  of 
time,  at  the  capture  of  Sunona,  on  Captaini  A.  P.  Green,  J.  Marahalt, 
Norember  IT.  1808,  which  place  waa  C.  S.,  and  C  C.  Askew.  During 
efltctuslljr  rescued  from  the  French,  by  that  period,  the  olScen  and  crew  of  the 
a  squadron  under  the  command  ot  fihamrodc  hsd  several  opportunitiea 
Captain  Charles  Dashwood,  consisting  of  distingui^ng  thenuelvei,  being  »n- 
of  the  Franchise  36,  DjNialui  33,  ployed  on  the  moil  arduous  and  severe 
Aurora  £8,  Reindeer  and  Pert  brigsi  duties  on  the  rivers  Weier  and  Elbe  ; 
be  was  also  emplnyed  in  the  boats  sent  and  the  folloiring  sketch  of  the  serricea 
up  Ibe  sound,  to  intercept  the  French  performed  will  show  that  Lieutenant 
privateen  Exchange  and  Guerrier,  and  Edgecombe  obtained  for  himself  the 
other  armed  vessels,  all  of  which  were  character  of  an  intelligent,  brave,  and 
taken.  In  July,  1810,  Mr.  Edgecombe  lealous  officer ;  and  it  is  to  be  r^iet- 
quitted  the  Jamaica  atatioD,  and  came  ted  that,  where,  like  his,  merit  ao  con- 
to  England  in  the  Dndalus,  which  ship  ipicuotu  basdisplayed  ilself,lhereward 
bang  fbund  quite  decayed  waa  paid  ofi*  due  to  such  conduct  should  not  haTS 
in  September  following,  at  Sheeineii.  followed.  AiW  joining  his  vessel,  it 
Mr.  Edgecombe,  having  paased  hli  ex-  was  not  long  before  lieutenant  Edge- 
aminatlon  for  a  lieutenancy,  was  rccom-  combe  hod  the  happinos  to  participate 
mended  by  his  late  captain,  to  the  Right  with  his  brave  captain  in  the  glory  of  a 
Honourable  Charlea  Yorke,  first  Lwd  very  gallant  action.  It  appeals,  that 
of  the  Admiralty,  for  promotion.  Tbe  on  the  Sth  of  February,  1819,  the  Sham- 
family  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  rock,  then  under  tbe  command  cf  Cap- 
Murray,  who  took  much  interest  in  his  lain  Green,  brought  a  fiodlla  of  twen^- 
welbre,  also  interested  itself  in  Hr.  three  brig-praams  to  action,  (hat  were 
Edgecombe'sbehalf,  and  beexperienced  endeatouriog  to  effed  their  passsge 
considerable  at  tentionand  kindness  at  chii  from  Calais  to  Ostend;  and  bang  aAer- 
time  from  Lady  de  Ameland,  of  which  wards  joined  by  tlia  Rinaldo,  Captain 
be  always  spoke  in  llie  most  graleTuI  Fraier,  continued  engaged  with  thetn, 
terms.  On  the  1 0th  of  January,  1811,  until  thi^  were  driven  into  the  port  of 
Mr.  Edgecombe  was  appointed  acting  Gravellnea  for  safety !  Tbe  disparity 
lieutenant  of  H.  M.  8.  Apelles,  Cap.  of  force  between  the  contending  partiei 
tain  Hoflman,  by  au  order  from  Vice-  was  so  great  as  to  excite  surprise  at. 
Admiral,  the  Honourable  Sir  George  and  admiration  of,  the  great  gallantry 
Campbell,  G.  C.  B.,  commander-in-  of  Captain  Green.intbussingle-handed, 
chief  at  the  Downs;  which  situation,  attacking  an  enemy  so  much  superior 
he  held  until  tbe  3d  of  April  following,  to  his  little  brig,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
when  a  confirmed  lieutenant  joining,  the  Rinaldo,  successfully  driving  them 
IHr.  Edgecombe  was  ordered  out  to  to  seek  security  under  their  own  forti. 
the  Jamaica  station  on  promotion,  by  Ueations !  Mr.  Edgecombe  was  Ibe 
Mr.  Yorke  ;  and  on  tbe  1st  of  August,  only  lieutenant  on  botrd  the  Shamrock, 
1B11,  he  hod  the  happlneato  find  bim-  and  therafore  had  a  most  anxious  duly 

to  perfonn  at  all  limes,  but  pankulariy 

on  her  return  from  the  Baltic  in  1811:  so  in  lime  of  aclkn.      ()n  the  lat  mT 

he  had  previously  been  promoted  to  the  March  following,  the  Shamnick  drove 

tank  of  commander.  on  shore  an  English  brig,  prite  to  « 
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Frtncfa  prirateer,  under  the  buteriw  of  Lieuteiunt  Bdgoeombe  t  "xl  ■  baiter/ 
Cilaii,  when  LimiCemnt  Edgecombe  rormed  of  tho*e  and  otiier  gum  from 
WM  Mnt  with  Uk  boau,  to  destroy  her  -.  the  HjuBdraa,  M>  intiuiideted  the  iaeaj, 
be  niccaeded  in  driiing  the  enemf  out  that  be  aurrcndered  before  an  atuck 
of  her,  and  boarded  uodtr  ■  heavj  fire  had  commenced.  Thoee  who  are  aware 
from  the  batlerias,  field-piecei,  and  of  the  difficulty  aad  labour  neceuar; 
iDUtkelij  on  the  beach ;  and  having  oh-  to  actximplish  a  eenice  of  this  ion, 
tained  poaaruioD  of  her  papers,  lo-  will  uuhedtatingl;  bedow  their,  meed 
gether  with  the  arma  left  by  the  enemy,  of  praise  ou  the  officen  and  seamen 
he  ut  ber  on  fire.  We  ihall  now  Male  emplo)^  on  Ibia  Irjing  occasion. 
the  particular  ihare  wbicb  Lieulenant  Haring  perfbnned  ber  part  with  luch 
Edgecombe  had  in  tbe  tnwiaclions  good  effect  here,  the  Shamrock  pro- 
wbicb  led  to  tbe  inieatment,  aod  finally  ceeded  further  up  tbe  Elbe,  with  a  de- 
to  tbe  lurrender,  af  Cuxhaven,  Gluck-  Cachmentofgun-boali  under  ber ordert. 
•tadt,  Harburg,  and  Hamburgh,  and  Winter  haa  now  Mt  in,  and  during 
the  frustnuioa  ofi  tiw  enemy's  plans  in  that  dreary  and  inclement  «>soni 
tiiat  quarter.  Lien  tenant  Edgecombe's  Lieutenant  Edgecombe  was  employed 
promptitude,peraeverance,Bud gallantry,  night  after  night  in  the  boats,  watching 
were  by  Ibis  time  so  well  eMablistaed,  tbe  moiemenia  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
that  he  was  considered  a  Bt  person  to  arrival  of  the  Sweduh  troops,  under 
be  entrusted  with  the  very  dangerous  H^or-Oeneral  Baron  Bayer,  before 
anddifficultmiiuoD,«fiDalung  known  Glucksladl.  The  Shamrock,  now  uoder 
to  the  inhabitants  and  their  allies,  tbe  the  command  of  Captain  Manhall, 
Russiaiu  and  Sweden  the  successes  ob-  was  moored  with  the  gun-boali  before 
taioed  by  Lcrd  Welliiigloa  in  tbe  Pen-  tbe  strong  citadel  of  Gluekitadt,  to 
insula ;  whiA  duty  be  performed  com-  cs-operale  with  the  Swedish  tnx^ii, 
plelely  ta  tbe  satisfaction  of  his  captain,  the  commodore  not  being  able  to  ap- 
Having  eiecated  this  haiardous  service,  proach  in  his  ship  the  Detaie.  On  the 
be  displayed  his  activity  and  enterpriie,  3j|h  of  December,  a  general  and  ngo> 
by  cutting  out  Aram  under  the  iiLands  rous  attack  was  made  on  the  fortifi- 
of  Jabade  and  Langrone,  two  French  cations  by  the  brigs  of  war  and  gutt- 
•chuyts,  under  a  heavy  fire  <Wim  the  boats  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
French  Douanier*  who  had  posted  Captain  Uarshall,  which  continued  un. 
themaelves  on  the  beach.  In  August,  tU  the  morning  of  the  4tb  of  January, 
KI3,  tbe  Sbamrock  having  jdnef  the  -  1814,  when  t^  extremely  strong  for- 
•quadmn,  under  tbe  orders  of  Commo.  treta  surrendered.  Thus,  after  an  in- 
•lon  Fkrqubar,  in  Iha  river  Elbe,  be-  vestment  of  ten  days,  and  a  dose  bom- 
came  acUvely  employed  at  the  seveml  bardment  of  til,  this  mighty  fortifica- 
vigorous  attacka  on  tbe  batteries  of  tion,  which  bad  several  limes  been  be- 
Cuihaven.  Duringthiiservice,  Ueu-  sieged  but  never  carried,  yielded  to  the 
tenant  Edgecombe  recaptured  a  licensed  indefatigable  exertion  and  bravery  of 
achuyt  from  Heligoland,  with  the  British  sulort.  tn  this  arduous  and 
boats,  in  gallant  style,  from  a  strong  harassing  service.  Lieutenant  Edge- 
guard  of  the  enemy,  supported  by  the  combe  was  the  senior,  and  in  fact 
in  from  a  deuchment  of  French  tbe  only  lieutenant  of  tlie  command- 
troops.  On  the  night  of  tbe  S5th  of  ing  captain's  ship,  engaged  before 
Novendier,  Capt.  Green,  of  tbe  Sham-  Gluckstadl ;  and  although  tbe  two 
rock,  (senior  oScer  in  tbe  absence  of  senior  lieutenants  commanding  gun- 
tbs  commodore}  being  Informed  of  tbe  boats  on  that  occasion  were  deservedly 
advance  of  a  detsdiment  of  His  promoted,  yet,  most  unexpectedly,  our 
Impeiial  M^uetty's  troops,  commanded  officer  was  pused  over.  His  services 
by  Colonel  A.  Redengen,  towards  Cui-  up  these  rivers  had  been  so  unremittina 
haven,  collected  the  squadron  to  co-  and  srduous,  and  he  bad  been  so  strong- 
opevBle  with  them.  The  attack  took  ly  recomended  to  the  first  Lord  of  the 
place  on  tbe  SHth,  (under  tbe  direction  Admiralty  by  his  captain,  that  there 
of  the  commodore,]  by  a  heavy  can-  was  reason  forbis  entertaining  the  fond 
nonade  of  Porta  Pbace  and  Napoleon  :  hope,  that  the  rale  of  the  vessel  he  was 
and  during  tbe  night,  tbe  wtiole  of  (he  serving  m,  would  not,  as  in  ordinary 
guns  of  the  Shamrock  were  landird,  cases,  ^  a  bar  to  bii  promotion ;  in 
■nd  trantportad  several  mSes,  to  a  posi-  this,  however,  he  was  unfortuoalely  dis- 
tioo  witbU  400  yards  of  Fort  Fhace,  appointed.  It  has  been  a  rule  ob- 
JunderdieiQiiMdiaUsuperiDlendanceof  served  at  tbe   Boards  of   Admiialty, 
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■nd  onlr  derlaUil  fram  in  ■  tew  in-  the  Impend  Rusdin  Order  oT  Mcrif  of 
trances,  dm  ra  prornoU  ihe  tenior  lieu  ■  St.  Wlailiinir ;  (be  iaalgiiU  of  whicii 
teoul  oTs  iloop-or-wsr,  eiclutitel;,  on  Hia  Mot  Gruioui  UsjcMj  (tlien  Rc- 
mccount  of  «ny  gallant  ulion  the  ve»-  gtnt,)  w»»  pl™ed,  in  the  nuae  and  be- 
tel maj  hare  been  in;  and  this  highlf  fUlf  of  His  lata  rttcml  Majettj,  to 
unjust  regulaiion  ii  doubly  diatmung  admit  of  hit  accenting  and  wemrii^  ; 
to  tfie  feelingi  of  tlie  lieutenant,  be-  and  ou  liis  reiuru  Rome,  tjeuienant 
caase*tt  is  never  otnerTed  tauards  Ihe  Edgecombe  bad  ibe  high  honour  of 
commander,  )w  receiving  lliat  reward  being  presented  at  court  to  hii  belomi 
wbicb  is  due  la  distingufsbed  bravery  Boieieign.  Notwitbslviding  tliat  both 
and  merit,  whilst  his  secnnd,  who  may  Cnplaius  Cr«cn  and  ManhallhBd  been 
baTC  contributed  mainly  to  the  succeu  promoted  lo  the  rank  of  pnt-optamt, 
of  the  action,  can  haie  no  ba[:>eB  ;  and  for  Ihdr  tervices  in  the  Shamrock,  an  J 
amongst  his  countrgrmen,  who  are  not  that  Licuttiiant  Edgecombe,  during  Ibe 
aware  of'such  a  rule,  his  character  may  wlx^e  of  the  time  (a  period  of  two 
tuBcr  materially,  from  bis  not  parttci-  yean)  he  had  ihe  honour  of  aeTTiog 
paring  in  the  mark  of  favour  or  re-  under  those  distinguished  officera,  warn 
ward  beitowed  on  his  commander,  the  only  lieutenant  on  board,  and  conse- 
The  liberal  minds  of  the  present  Board  quently  wns  the  Snt  lieutenant  of  the 
of  Admiraily,  we  traal,  will  suggest  to  senior  officer's  ship  actually  engaged 
them  the  prapricly  of  removing  thia  befare  Gluckstadt,  as  also  Ibe  only 
unjust  rattriMion  lo  the  fair  expectations  British  lieutenant  en^loyed  in  the  ggn- 
nf  the  lieutenant,  so  that  in  any  future  boats  acting  wiih  tiie  allies  agaimc  Ihs 
itar  it  may  be  inoperalin-.  On  the  9Ih  enemy's  floiiils  and  rortidcations  at 
of  January,  after  considerable  difGculty  Hamburgh  and  Ilarburg,  he  waa  not 
Irom  tbe  ice,  tbc  Siamrock  was  secured  promoted.  The  neglect  of  neriti  ao 
in  tbc  haven  of  Gluckitadt,  where  coniipicuausly  displayed  as  in  tbii  ID- 
Lieutenant  Edgecombe,  by  dicectfon  of  stauce,  is  one  of  those  distressing  e*ent> 
Captain  Martlwll,  (who  had  departed  in  the  career  of  the  naval  officer  wbicb 
for  Kiel  to  esiabliili  the  claims  of  the  he  is  oiten  exposed'toj  and  il  may  be 
squadron  lo  Ihe  enemy's  vessels,  naral  believed  tliat  ijierc  i>  not  my  cimlm- 
tlores.  &t.)  look  possession  of  tbe  stance  in  his  life  more  galling  to  Ibe 
Danish  brig  of  war,  Femercti,  several  mind  of  tbc  oSlcer  who  bss  conaden- 
gnn-boats,  and  various  Datal'  stores.  It  tiously  discharged  Ids  dlity,  than  that  oif 
appesn,  hawever,  llwt  Captain  Mar-  his  claims  being  disregarded  because  be 
shall  did  not  meet  with  eniirc  success  happen)  not  to  possess  strong  interest, 
when  urging  the  claim  of  the  British  \Vv  dwell  on  this  subject,  not  to  «ni- 
squadron  to  tbe  vessels,  &c,  in  Gluck-  madvert  on  llie  neglect  of  our  officer  I7 
sladt,  as  Lieut.  Edgecombe  waa  tub.  the  Admiralty,  but  to  assert  that  it  was 
•rr)uently  employed  on  a  simitar  mis-  from  00  fault  of  hisown  Ihallbegallanc 
sion  10  His  present  Majesty  ihe  King  of  subject  of  this  memoir  was  not  pro- 
Sweden,  then  at  Buitermere,  which  moled:  his  being  eonttantly  emphjyeal 
service  lie  eiecuted  10  ilic  salisfactioo  of  during  tlie  peace  is  a  proof  of  this.  No 
Caplain  Mardialt.  When  Ibe  ice  one  will  doulit,  however,  that  be  merited 
broke  up,  and  the  river  became  na.  promotion,  and  the  disappointment  he 
vigable,  the  Shamrock  proceeded  to  etperiencedD-om  not  receiving  it  preyed 
Cuibaven,  where  the  Blmer  brig  and  very  much  upon  hit  mind ;  wluch,  to- 
gun-boati  had  wintered.  Here  Lieut,  gelbcr  with  the  Conatant  fatigue  ha  bad 
Edgecombe  had  placed  under  his  direc-  endured,  wehaveertry  reosonto  belir*e 
liiins  til  gun-boata,  with  which  he  pro-  accelerated  hit  death.  AltEough  dis. 
eeeded  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  waa  appointed  in  his  expectations,  our  lieuie- 
daily  engaged  agninsl  the  enemy's  nant'i  teal  would  not  allow  him  to  rvtin 
works,  until  they  capitulated.  'Pie  from  active  service,  and  be  wac,  after 
conduct  of  Lieutenant  Edgecombe  was  serving  (tic  remainder  of  bis  term  in 
to  much  aiiprovcd  of  by  Captai'n  Mar-  the  Sliamrock  on  the  Irith  alalioa,  ap. 
ihall  aa  to  draw  from  him  n  commenda-  pointed,  on  the  13lh  of  April,  1  SI 5,  to 
lory  letter  on  the  subject  (o  the  Bight  the  Rota  fVigate,  Captain  J.  Pasro  ; 
Hon.  Viscount  Melville,  BrM  Lordof  in  which  shfphecantlnued  until  Augost 
In*  Admiralty ;  and  a  similar  sentiment  fallowing,  when  she  was  paid  off'  at 
of  approbation  Influenced  the  Com-  Deptford.  His  health  tuBiving  fhim 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  allied  forcet,  to  the  severe  duties  which  be  had  re. 
obtain  for  and  present  to  the  Lieutenant  cently  been  cxpoaed  to  I 
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cliinate,  Lianilanuit  Edgecombe  re-  •nnw  montfa*  after  hii  mum,  Innn 
m«ianl  on  hair-pa;  to  recruit,  uiiUI  acuta  fheuTnitiim.  Ai  lOon,  however, 
July  IPIB,  when  he  wu  appointed  un.  ai  bif  health  waa  rtpaiml,  he  aollcited 
lieutenant  of  the  Bann  iloop  or  war,  in  emplaTnietii  again,  and  (raa  hnme- 
whicfa  be  lerTed  on  the  Jamifica  ttalion  diatelj  appoinwd  lenior  lieutenant  at 
under  Captains  A.  MJlchellaod  W.  B.  the  Sappho  brig,  Captain  J.  Jotiea,  m 
Bigland,  until  AuguU  ISSI,  when  that  the  Iriih  ttalion.  Iliii  *aa  in  aeptem- 
ahip  being  ordered  lo  England,  Lieute-  ber  1893  ;  but  tbe  aererit]'  or  a  nr^ 
nant  Edgecombe  exchanged  inio  tbe  boiMerout  winler'a  cruiK,  in  which  the 
Kautilu)  brig,  Captain  J.  F.  Chjpman,  Teiacl  wainearljr  lott,diial>led  himfroni 
with  whom  he  continued  to  terfe  until  continuing  in  her,  and  he  reluclantlf 
tbe  I6tli  of  Maj,  1833,  when  ahe  waa  went  on  ihore  in  April  1B9S.  Hia 
paid  off  It  Porttmouth.  Whilst  in  the  health  continuing  entremelj  bad,  prin- 
Bann,  on  her  paiaage  from  Vera  Crux  dpall  j  ocouioned  bf  rtieumatiim,  he  waa 
lo  Port  Rojal,  Lieutenant  Edgecombe' a  recommended  to  try  awami  climate,  and 
captain  died,  and  be  in  consequence  be-  therefore  quitted  England  for  Haraao, 
earner  pre  lentport,  the  acting  com.  New  Proridence.  where  he  in  a  great 
mander,  by  an  order  which,  a*  ii  cua'  meaaure  reforered.  The  moment  be 
tomary  in  the  lerrice,  he  give  himiefr.  felt  himwlf  capable  of  enduring  the 
There  wai  a  freight  of  ipecle  on  board; .  fatigue)  ofactiK  aerTice,he  returned  to 
a  moietjr  of  tlie  per-centage  of  which  England,  and  aoliciled  employment ; 
Lieuleoaat  Edgecombe  claimed,  at  when  in  July  IB9j  he  was  appointed 
haling,  on  the  death  of  hii  captain,  atK>  aecond  lieutenant  of  the  Clouceatcr  Tl, 
ceed^  to  the  command,  and  taken  the  at  SheemeM.  In  her  he  cotilinued  in 
retponailNlity  of  the  aafe  deliTcrjr  of  ttie  that  capacity  until  May  lBi6,  when  he 
Ireuure  on  himaelf.  Thii  claim  waa  became  tbe  nenior  lieutenant,  and  tbe 
reaiited  hy  the  agents  of  the  late  cap-  ship  waa  ordered  to  be  equipped  foraea, 
tain,  and  We  belieie  al«o  by  the  ad-  in  order  to  convey  Hia  Grace  tbe  Duke 
mini ;  tbe  cane,  boweter.  Lieutenant  of  Devonihire  to  the  coiiK  of  St.  I^ 
Edgecombe  gubmitted  to  the  Lord*  of  tertburgh.  NeTcr,  perbapt,  waa  there 
the  Admirnlty,  wbo  decided  in  hit  fa-  more  acliTily  diaploycd  tban  on  thia 
four.  During  acruiae  oflhe  Nautilua  occaiion.  'Hie  ihip,  which  many 
on  the  Spaniih  tnaiu,  ibe  struck  upon  a  thought  it  would  require  three  weda 
coral  rock  off  Cartbagena.  After  aound-  or  a  month  to  prepare,  waa  rFported 
{ng  and  finding  deep  water  all  around,  ready  in  ten  day*  after  flia  order  had 
it  appeared  evident  that  the  Tenel  hung  been  given  !  'nris  promptitude,  bow- 
on  the  point  of  a  rock,  aa  on  a  pivot,  erer,  which  augured  a  happy  cojicludon 
From  the  ftaglle  nature  of  coral,  the  of  Lieutenant  Edgecombe's  long  and 
idea  immediBtaly  struck  Lieutenant  faithful  •ervicea,  by  aosuringpromotion, 
^gecombe  that  the  only  way  to  extri-  alat !  proved  tbe  cause  of  that  irama. 
cate  the  veaiel  was  to  break  the  rock  diate  nckneat,  nhicb  terminated  in  h'a 
■hort  off;  to  effect  which,  he  directed  death  on  the  3!d  of  July  following,  on 
the  whole  iliip's  company  to  run  fore  tlie  abip'i  return  to  England.  In  Act, 
and  aft ;  and  which,  after  a  little  time,  he  waa  eihmsted  ;  the  many  bardihipa, 
from  the  pitching  motion  itgave  the  brig,  the  vidaiilude  of  climates,  the  anxiety 
liBppily  lucceeded,  she  swinging  clear  be  bad  felt,  and  the  disappointments  he 
off  without  hiving  received  any  material  had  luffered,  undermined  hii  conilitu- 
liijury.  On  this  occaxicln  his  ca|itain  tion,  naturally  ■  itfong  one,  and  be 
expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  sunk,  completely  worn  out  in  the  aerrice 
tbe  prompt  and  seamanlike  manner  in  of  hii  country,  into  a  premature  grave. 
*bicb  tbelicutanantpcrformedhilduty.  But  be  shall   not  depart  unhonound, 

open  for  the  display  of  naval  enterprise  ;  fHendedi  and  his  relations  and  fnenda 

but  our  tieutenanlappears,  from  several  have    the    melancholy    satiafaetion    u 

documents   before   u),  to  hare   made  know  that  he  performed  bii  duty  as  a 

many  tiscful  remarks  on  the  different  good  officer  and  a  worthy   man;  and 

bartioursand  other  anchorage)  resorted  his  memory  will  eVer  be  clierished   by 

to  by  tbe  ships   he  served  In,  on   the  those  who  haie  been  hit  abipmates  in 

Jamaica  station,  and  to  have  been  em-  service.      We  cannot  cloae  this  slight 

ployed  several  timea  against  the  pirates  sketch  of  tbe  profnaional   »et  vices  of 

of  Cuba.  He  suffered  mudi  from  fevar ;  Lieutenant  Edgecombe  without  atating 

and  «o  hi*  passage  borne,  ai  well  a)  for  that  hia  application*  were  always  at- 
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Undcd  to  b;  Admini  Sit  Georn  Codi-  hit  obwrntioDi  mod  in  fonning  mapi 

.buraioneoftbe  Lordiafthe  Adminl^,  uid  Kctioni  from  tlicm  to  dtUnuIne 

and  tMi,  witfaauC  the  iligblul  mlerat  the  order  and  paaition  of  the  ilnl*  in 

taring  beta  exerted  in  hii  favour ;  and  everj  place  wliirh  he  bad  tisited.      He 

,1H  hBTe  not  a  doubt,  ttal,  by  the  in-  intend  topublisb  the  re«il[>,but  their 

.flneDni  of  the  ume  patron  or  merit,  he  campletion  was  preveoted  bj  an  aitacli 

would,  bad  he  luniied,  haie  been  ad-  of  apopleij,  which  terminated  liia  uaeful 

TBdced  to  tlie  rank  of  commander.  —  life,  at   his  house  in    HonUnd-itreet.     . 

PrivBlt  Conunuiiicaliint.  He  mirried  earlj  in  life,  and  had  a  nu- 
meioua  familr- 
F.  Ur.  Firey  wn  a  man  of  most  labo- 

rious rSKBrch,  and  of  very  retired  faibila; 

FARET,  Air.  John,  Jan.  C.      This  rarely  miiing  in  society,  but  pursuing 

.  gentleman  (who  wai  for  many  yean  a  his  studies  witJi   incessant  application, 

Taluable   contributor    to    the    Montbly  impelled  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge  r*. 

'ne)  wBihomat  Woburnin  Bed-  tber   than  by  the  dedre  of  wealth  c 


a  1766,  and  leceired  a  cons-  fame.      The  manuscripts   to  which   b« 

moD  acbool  education  there.      He  gave  devoted  so  many  yean  contain  a  masc 

.  early  indications  of  a  studious   dtspo-  of  informalieii  which  would  afford  nu- 

sitioa,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  teriats  for  swni  lahiable  publications. — 

•mt  to  school  at  Haliikx  in  Yorkshire.  Jifanlhli/  Movant. 
'i^  master  being  a  studious  man,  and         FARQUHAR,   John,   Esq.;  July 


idon,  was  so  pleased  6;  in  the  T6th  yeai 

,  with  his  scholar,  thai  he  gave  him  gn-         Hiis  gentleman  was  bom  at   Aber- 

.  tuitoui  instruction  \a  mailiematics  aqd  deen.      Al  a  very  early   period  of  hi> 

.philosophy.      Air.    Farcy   also   studied  iife  he  proceeded  to  India,  in  the  CoiA- 

drawing  and  surreying,  and  was  recom-  psnj's  service,  as  a  cadet.      Soon  after 

.  mended  to  the  notice  of  the  eelebnted  his  arrival,  he  sustained  in  an  engage. 

.  Mr,  Smealon.  ment  a  severe  woand  in  his  knee,  ftom 

Mr.  Farcy  had  the  good  fortune  to  which  be  sulTeied  considerably  throo^ 

become  linown  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bed-  life,  as  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 

od  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  to  suhmit  to  amputation.      He  did  not 

bleman.     In  1T9S  his  grace  ap-  remain  long  in  the  military  service,  but 

I  Mr.  Farey  to  the  agency  of  his  become  a  free  merchant.      Chemistry, 

ddiire  estates.      In  consequence,  however,    was    bis    favourite    pursuit. 

t  to  reside  at  Woburn,  and  coo-  Wlien  Lord  Comwaliis  was  appointed 

there  till  the  lamented  deatti  of  to   be    Goiernor-general,   he    solidled 

ron  in  1B03.  Mr.  Farquhar,  from  the  Lnowledge  b» 

lie  conduct  of  the  Duke's  offairo,  had  of  bis  science  and  integrity,  to  tu- 

my  bad  ■  wide  fleid  for  Ilie  ex-  perintend  the  gunpowder  manH&ctaty, 

if  bis  talents,  and  be  prosecuted  which  had   previously  been  conduced 

as  of  bit  noble  employer  nilh  so  on  defective  principles.      It  was  in  thic 

isuduity,  that  lie  succeeded  fully  office,    by   the    most   honest   and    i&- 

blishing  a  very  improved  system  interested    conduct,   that  he   laid    the 

culture,  of  which  Ibe  Duke  had  fauodation  of  his  great  Cirtune.   Wealth 

id  the  outlines  with  great  judg-  and  diUiiKtiaa  t^idly  poured  in  UpdD 

from  a  mature  consideration  of  lum  ;    and  after  a  series   of  yean   be 

abscrvations  he  had  made,  during  relumed  to  England,  the  master  of  & 

r  through  Europe,  as  well  aa  in  splendid  fortune.      It  is  said,  that  ms 

I.  his  landing  at  Gravesend  he  vrallied  ta 

809  and  IBIO,  Mr.  Farcy  inada'  London  to  save  coacb-hire.     His  first 

7  of  Derbyshire  for  the  Board  of  visit  was  to  his  banker's.    Covered  wiilk 

iltura,  and  ttis  report  contains  a  dust  and  dirt,  with  clothe*  not  worth  a 

•ot  al  the  prindples   which   he  guinea,  he    presented    himself  at    the 

followed   in   mineral    surveying.       He  counter,  and  dsked  to  see  Mr.  Coutta. 

availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  BL-gerding    tam   as    some    poor    pM>- 

augmenting  bis  slock  of  knowledge  on  tioner,   the  clerks  allowed  bim  to  wait, 

the    nature    and   order    of   the    strata  until  Mr.  Coutls,  accidentallv  pasn'ng 

throDghout  Britain,  and  collected  innu*  through,    recognised   his    IniUan    cIib~ 

menble   cpedmens    to    eatisblish   their  tomcr.      M'.    Forqubar  requested    >*• 

identity  in  iliffcrent  places.     A  great  pounds,  and  look  his  leave.     He  than 

part  of  hii  time  vm  spent  in  coUecdng  settled  in  Upper  Bafaer  Streel^PoctumD 

■  ■■    -  ' O" 
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Sqpue,   wbcra   bU  IiMue  wu  diitin-     London;    and    Mr.    Jamet    Mortim 
Kuiihed  by  iu  dingy  appesraim,  un-    and  hi>  Biten,  miding 
9ean«d  wiadowi.  Bud  genenl  neglect.    bourhtMid  oT  Alwrdeen. 


Kuiihed  by  iu  dingy  appesraim,  un-    and  hi>  Biten,  reaiding  in  lbs  neigli- 

aeaned  wiadowi,  and  general  neglect.    bourhtMid  oT  Alwrdeen. 

An  old  woman  w«a  bjs  sole  attendant ;  Mr.     Parquhar    died    luddenly    of 


and  hit  own   agnrtment,  to   vhicb  ■  apopleiy,  alUt  bouaein  the  New  Road, 

bruib  or  broom  was  nenr  applied,  waa  opposite  the  Rpgent'a  Hnrk.     H«  had 

kept  ncred  even  from  her  approach,  taken  an  airing  in  bii  carriage  on  the 

Earlj  in  life,  perhapi  from  neieraify,  preceding   dajr,    rutumed   bome   about 

he  bad  been  ted  to  adopt  the  moat  pani-  seven  in  the  erentng,  went  to  bed  at  M* 

mouioui  habit!  ;    and  when  he  arriTed  uiual  hour,  between  ten  and  eleren.  In 

at  a  princely  fortune,  he  could  not  break  good  health  ;    and,    when    the   aerrant 

through  the  unfortunate  traDimeli  which  took  hreakra!.t  to  bim  in  the  bed-room, 

leuened  the  mpectobility  of  a  lif^  that  al  «^t  o'clock  in  the  morning,  be  ap- 

mt^ht  otherwiK  have  lerminated  >o  tu  pear«l  to  ban  died  without  a  nruKgle'; 

to  imure  him  no  mean  atation  in  the  for  hit  eyei  and  mouth  were  cloMd,  and 

temple  of  fame.      Slorenly  in  bii  dress,  bia  counlenance  wu  tranquil. 

and  diaagreeable  at  bit  mtals,  be  waa  mains  we-      -'   -  "-   '  ^ 

yet  courteous  and  affable  In  his  nun-  Chapel,! 

ners.     He  was  deeply  read  in  the  das-  by  sevOTal  of  hit  reladtei  and  a 

nci;  and,  though   adverse  through  life  ous  body  of  respectable  friends. 

to  writing  and  figures,  when  preiailed        Mr.    Farquhar  had  been  elected  a 

upon   to  pen  a  letter   or  a   note,   his  member   of  thf   ni'w    Parliaaient    fift 

b^Ie  waa  found  to  be  at  once  terse,  Portarlinglon The  MonllUy  and  £»• 

elegant,  and  condensed.      In  the  more  n^iean  Magndne. 

difficult  Bciencea  he   had   scarcely   his  PLAXMAN,  Jaba,    Ean,    R.A. ; 

equal  I    as    a   malhematician,    chemist,  December  T;  at  hisbouse  in  Bueking- 

'    and  mechaaic,  few  could  contend  with  bam  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  in  tbe  T8d 

him.  year  of  his  age.    Our  ont  Tolumewill 

Mr.    Farquhar's   peculiarities  were  contain  a  detailed  Memoir  of  Ibla  die. 

great  and  numerous.     He  waa  fond  of  tinguished  sculptor, 
frequenting  sales.     The  auctioneer  was        FOOT,  Jeui,   Esq. ;   Odobrr  3T, 

always  tiappy  to  see  him;  and  it  is  more  at  Hfracombe.      Mr.   Foot  was  a  gen- 

than  probable  that  his  fortune  lUfTered  llcman   long    known,   and    deterredly 

much  from  tids  ptjiciaiU,  and  from  the  esteemed    in  the  medical    world.      He 

tmplidt  eonfldenee  which  he  waa  ac-  had  reached  his  eighty-thiid  year,  and 

CuMomcd  to  repose  in  other*.  retained  his  facultiei  and  good-humonr 

Afler  bis  return  to  England,  he  be.  to  the  last.  He  wai  too  wall  acquainted 
came  a  partner  in  tbe  great  agency  with  the  nalnra  nf  Iba  bunian  body, 
bouao  in  tbe  dly,  of  Basset,  Fanjuhar,  and  the  tendency  of  disease,  not  to  be 
and  Co. ;  he  purchased  the  late  Mr.  fully  sensible  that  bis  last  hour  waa  ap- 
Whitbread'a  ilmre  in  the  brewery  ;  and  proai-hing,  yet  the  flrmneas  wbicb  dlt> 
be  bought  Fonlhill  Abbey  for  the  sum  tinguished  bis  character  througb  life 
of  33,a0CV,  His  religious  opinions  are  did  not  desert  him  al  bis  latest  mumenlt. 
thought  to  have  been  influenced  by  an  He  whs  bom  at  Charlton,  in  Wilt- 
admiration  of  the  purity  of  tbe  livea  sbjre,  of  a  family  andent  and  reipect- 
■nd  monl  prindplei  of  the  Brahmins,  able,  and  a  brancb  of  the  same  family  as 
It  ia  said  that  he  offered  to  appropriate  ttiac  of  the  celebrated  Samue)  Foote, 
100,0001.  to  found  a  college  in  Aber.  though  be  did  not  annex  the  flnal  e  to 
deen,  on  an  enlarged  plan  of  education,  bis  name.  He  was  a  sound  Latin 
with  a  reserratlon  on  points  of  religion,  scholar.  On  his  Srst  coming  to  I«n. 
To  this,  howvier,  the  sanction  of  the  don,  he  became  apprentice  to  his  ancle, 
legislature  could  not  be  procured,  and  a  respectable  apothecary  in  Hatton 
the  plan  waa  consequently  dropped .  Garden  ;  but  finding  himself  soperior 

His  property,  vested  in  thefundsand  in  capacity  and  knowledge  to  his  mas- 

otherwise,  is  tuppoeed  to  be  not  leu  icr,  he  entered  at  the  London  hospitals 

than  a  millioo  and  a  half  sterling.    Not  for  the  study  of  surgery,  and  became 

baring  leA  a  will,  bia  immense  fortune  a  pupil  of  Doctor  Fordyce,  for  the  at. 

vrill  be  divided  amongst  seven  nephews  toinment  of  clinical    knowledge.      He 

and  niecesj  of  whom  are.  Lady  Pole,  went  early  in   life  upon  a  particular 

wife  of  Sir  William  Pole  )  Mr.  Fraser,  miasion  to  tbe  island  of  Nevis,  and  after- 

a  gentleman  well  knovrn  at  the  bur ;  ward*  to   Russia,   whera,  paanng   an 

Mr.  George  Mortimer,  a  merchant  in  eiaminalion  in  the  I.atin  tongue,  under 

O" 


Proftaaor  Pidlu,  tw  mi  kdmftlcd  u  ■  lu  ihecarlj  iwrtof  lui  IiTc,  tbligentle- 

priiil^ed  pnclituinn-  ■!  lh«  Colli^  of  nun  wu  dislinguubed  by  hii  Uite  in 

St    PetcnburBb,   wbere   tba  Itusdani  tileraiurt,  *nd,  it  all  peHods,  ^tenaj 

wanted  skhI  Engliih  aurgeom.      Mr.  •octet)'   constjtated   one    of    the    cliief 

Foot  had  every  encou(«gen»ol  lo  re-  lourceiof  hiienjoymtnt.     Al  Florence, 

main  in  Buisia,  but  be  wai  aniiou*  lo  in  the  year  1 785,  he  irai  a  ineinber  of  > 

return  to  hi)  own  counlry ;  and  ariLT  wtU  known  (elect  colerie,  consisting  of 

undergoing    an    examinuion   aE    Sur-  &Ir.  Parwiu,  Mrs.  I^oiii,  and  CavidieT 

wona'  Hall,  under  the  celebrated  Perr  Pinclamonle  (lince  styled  "  the  Italian 

cival  Pott,  wboM  laleou  he  held  in  the  Gny '),  Lady  Millxr,  Mr.  M*ny,  Sic. ; 

faigbesl  yeneratitin,   he   became   house  a  society  which,  alihougli  subsequently 

surgeon  to  the  Middleiei  Hospital,  then  eipcoed  loiEurhmortiGrulion  by  Tailing 

in  a  Tery  flourishing  llal*.  under  the  lash  of  Mr.  GiObrd'a  powtr- 

He soon aiUrpnninenccd  practice  for  ful  andunBpiiringsalire.inhis  "  Baviad 
bimself  in  Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  and  and  Micviad,"  undoubtedly  poiscued 
■nerward*  in  Dean  Street,  Sdio,  where  genius,  much  eUgsnee  of  laste,  and 
be  resided  far  many  years,  and  by  hia  coniidcnble  poetical  talent. 
nrioua  professional  publications  and  In  the  year  ITBS,  Mr.  Greathcedpro- 
aurcesiful  practice,  made  a  distinguished  duced  a  tragedy  entitled  "  lie  Re- 
flgure,  and  acquired  a  bandaome  for-  gent."  It  was  brouglitoul  at  Drury- 
tune.  From  motile*  of  humanity,  how-  lane  Theatre,  supported  by  the  powers 
eirer,aii*ell  asloieforhis  pn>fe«tion,tie  of  John  Kembla  and  Mr&  SiddooBj 
continued  in  practice,  till  he  resolved,  but  the  circumMances  of  ttte  lime  were 
■t  a  very  advanced  age,  lo  devote  him-  against  its  full  succeat.  Its  very  title 
selffor  the  remoiiulei  of  his  life  to  re-  proved  injurious:  it  appearcd^during 
liremenl  and  leisure.  He  then  pur.  the  illness  of  the  late  king,  when  |>arty 
chased  an  annuity  of  Govemment,  and  politic*  ran  high,  and  tlie  pubUc  mind 
about  four  yean  ago  flxed  his  residence  was  mui^h  agitated  by  discuiaions  re.. 
at  Ilfhuombe.  Hi>  professional  repii-  ipecling  tbe  Sfgetusf.  llie  play,  bow- 
talion,  however,  accompanied  bim,  and  cipr,  postemed  sotni  very  slriking 
he  waa  consulted  by  Ihe  most  distin-  scenes i  it  was  favourably  received; 
guished  families  in  the  county.  and,  if  not  of  the  highest  order,  its  mc 

Besides  his  numerous  proiessional  rits  were  such  as  lo  have  insured  it, 
works,  Mr.  Foot  published  :  —  A  De-  under  more  (avourable  auspice*,  a  con- 
fence  of  Ihe  Planlerg  in  thu  West  In-  Hdemble  run. 

die*,  compriaedin  Four  Argumi.'nis;   I.  Here   it   may    not  be    improper   to 

Oneomparative  Humanity;  S.Oncom-  men  lion,  tltat  Mr.  Qreatheed's  affection 

parative   Slavery;    3.   On  Ili^Afiican  for  the  drama  was  not  eilinguished  by 

Slave-trade)  and,  4.  on  the  ponditionpf  ihe  lapse  of  years;  ^en  pp  to  a  recent 

the  Heroes  in  tlie  West  Indies,  1792,  period,  its  unrivalled  o^lBmen^  Mr*. 

Svo. :  the  Life  of  John  Hunter,  1TB1,  Siddons  (»l»,ii  i«  not  a  Utile  rcmarka. 

'  8vo. ;    Dialogues  between   a  Pupil  of  ble,  jiod  been,  at  a  vety  early  period  oT 

the  late  John  punter  and  Jess^  Foot,  her  life,  an  attendant  upon  hit  molher). 

1795,  e>D.  ;  Observations  on  the  Spncb  wai  a  frequent  and  ever- welcome  guett 

of  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  Parliament,  May  at  hi*  se^  at  Guy's  Cliff.      TTien,  in- 

1S04,  for  Ihe  Abolition  of  the  Slave-  deed,  the  hospitable  owner  was  endeared 

trade,  tttOS,  Svo. ;  the  Liires  of  A.  B.  to  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  by  the 

Boweii,Esq.  and  Ihe  Countess  of  Strath-  amiability  of  his  manner*,  his  tove  of 

more  his  Wife,    IfilO,  Svo.;    Life  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  tbe  inlegiily 

AnhuT  Murphy,  Etq.,  by  Jet*^  Foot,  of  bis  mind. 

Esq.,  hia  Eiecutor,  1811,  4t«.  —  Cm.  Mr.  GrMtheed  had   one  son,  who 

Iteman't  Uagiaine.  died  abroad.  Many  circumitaiicei  con- 
curred lo  render  the  afiliction  of  his 
father   peculiarly    poignant    upon    this 

G.  cjent.     Mr.  <jrea(heed,  iun,  poMessed 
the  most  distinguished  lalenl*  as  a  gen- 

GREATHEED,  Bertie,  Esq.,  of  lleman  artist.      Being  al  Paris,  during 

Guy's  Cliff,  in  the  county  ofWarwick;  the  brief  domination  of  Buonaparte,  ha 

January  16;  in  the  G7th  year  of  his  age.  was  much  struck  by  the  unrivalled  spe- 

He  wM  the  son  of  Samuel  Oreatheed,  dmen*  of  art  which  then  enricbed  knd 

Esq.,  by  Lady  Maty  Bertie,  dau^Ier  adorned  the  public  instilutions  of  thu 

of  Peregriae,s«coiidDukeof  Ancasiet.  capital,  and  ba  earaeslly  soUcited  pn-. 
.  ..     ...   ,  .-.    ,  ^^..- 
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ttdidon  to  Uke  ccqdat  af  teatt  of  the    "  Ere  long  thej  come  where  that  ume 
piJiitingi.     nil,  undw  the  aroncoui  vicked  wight 

•uppOMlioB    tbat  be   wai  an    Engluh     Hia  dwelling  has,  low  in  (hultow  c»e, 

•ruil  b;  pnruHiui,  wu  at  GrU  refuiedj  Far  underiK^alh  a  craggy  clitl'jpighl, 
.but  MiUe^ueBtly,  on  the  nrang  rufrt-    Dark,  dolvl'ul,  dreary,  like  a  greed; 
WDtation  that  he  ma  a  man  of  fortune  graie. 

■od  eonaequence  in  hU  on>n  ouutnrj.  On  top  wliereof  lye  dwelt  the  ghasily 
nxeUing  for  bii  unuaeaietitipemiiaiioD  ool, 

WBI  paalMl.      On  Ilia  completion    of    Shrieking  his  UJcful  dqIc,  which  erer 
Hr.    OraUbecd's    labours,    Napoleon  drave 

paid  at  once  tbe  highest  compliment  to  Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  cheerful 
Ibeir  buccch,  and  e^diihited  a  specimen  fowl ; 

of  that  capridoui  tyranny,  which  Hune  And  all  about  it  wandering  ghosts  did 
of  the  wonhippen  of  his  memory  >eeiii  wail  and  how  1 ; 

desirous  of  forgetting  Uwt  be  ever  eier.  And  all  al»ul,  old  stocks  and  stubs  of 
died.      He   ordered   the   copies  to  be  tree% 

brought  before  him;  and,  uponeiamin-  Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  eVer  seen, 

atiou,  be  pronounced  their  merit  to'be  Did  hang  upon  tbe  ragged, Tockyknees* 

too  great  fw  them  to  be  suft'ered  to  go  Ou  which  had  msny  wretches  hanged 
out  of  France.     'Hiey  consequently  re-  been, 

mained  in  that  country  during  the  lif&.  Whose  carcases  were  scattered  on  the 
lime    of   Ibeir  author  j    but,   on    Mr.  green, 

Gnatheed,  jun-'a   decease.    Napoleon,  And  thrown  about  the  diSi."  .    . 

with  >  relvrning  portion  of  right  feel' 

ing,  immediately  fotwarded  these  mo.         The  fearful  fidelity  with  which  this 

morials  of  a  depailed  son's  talents  to  '""  '"^  impressive  description  is  trans- 

his  deeply  afflicled  father.      Mr.  Great.  ^"*^  ^  ctatu  requires  to  be  seen  to 

heed,  jun.  had  married  in  France,  and  ■«     duly    B|ipredal«J.      A  Tiaitor,    by 

he  left  one  daoghler,  since  united,  in  whom  it  was  eiamined   last  summer, 

Mar<AI8E9,tatheHon.CBp|aiiirGrcy,  "claimed,  "  It  is  Spenser's  conception 

son  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley.  realiiedV— An  interesting  object  near 

Although  the  habiu  of   Mr.  Great-  G"?'*  GlifF,  and  In  view  of  the  house, 

beed    became   more    retired   iVora    the  »  "  monumental  piHsr,  encted  by  Mr. 

period   of  his  domestic   affliction,  tlie  Creatheed  upon  Blacklow  Hill,  the  spot 

kindneiaof  Ids  disposition  and  tlie  be.  where  the  unfortunate  Piers  Gaveston, 

nevolcnce  of  his  heart  remained  unim-  favourite  of  Edward   II.,  after  liaving 

paired.       The  occupation  and  wnuse.  '>«■'    successively    a    prisoner   in    the 

mentof  his  latter  years  were  to  improve  caslles  of  Deddington  and   Wsrwicii, 

hit  romantic  and  piciuieujue  reudence  ;  "'*  beheaded  by  a  Welsh  eiecuCioner. 

a  spot  which  old  JUland  described  as  Tlie  inscripiion,  commemorative  of  the 

"  tlie  abode  of  pleasure,  a  place  meet  '•*"'>  "■*  composed  by  Dr.  Parr,  who 

for  the  Mute,  j"    and  Dugdala  as  '■  a  was  a  well-known  visitor  at  Guy's  Cliff. 
ptaca  of  so  great  dclialit,  tliat  to  one  As  recently  as  the  year  1819,  Mr. 

■who  dwreth  «  retirwl  lil'e,  either  lor  Greatheed  derived  a  large  acco^on  of 

liis  iievc«ions  V  study,  thejike  ishardly  fortune  from  the  unexpected  death  ot 

to  be  found."     Mr.  greatheed  always  Mr.  Colyear,  son  of  I,ord  MUsington, 

evinced   the  warmed  interest  for  the  "^  died  at  Rome,  in  consequence  of 

prosperity  of  the  ndgbbouritig  Spa  of  irounds  recrived  in  an  eocounter  wth 

Leamioglon,  wher*  be  posseued  con.  Ita>ia°  bandjtti.f 

sidenble  property  ;   and  be  kindly  per-  ""  " 

mitted  visitors  to  see  the  ciHJositics  nf  "  Knowes,  a  Scollidsm. 
Guy's  Cliff—  a  spot  immortalised  in  t  Thomas  Charles  Colyear,  the  pro- 
tradition  by  the  great  Earlof, Warwick,  sent  Earl  of  Ponmore,  Viscount  Mil- 
and,  on  many  amounts,  an  object  of  siiigton,  &c,  married  in  1 793  Mary 
inttreat  and  admiration.  Amongst  the  Eliiabeth  Bertie,  only  child  of  Brown- 
monuments  tif  the  younger  Mr.  Great,  low,  RfUi  Duke  of  Ancaiter ;  hy  whom 
hsed's  genius  to  he  seen  their,  was  a  he  had  a  son,  Browntow  Charles,  who 
portrait  of  Buotuparte,  esteemed  an  on  the  death  of  his  uncte  the  duke,  in 
■dmirabie  likenew;  and  an  original  1809,  came  to  hb  vast  personal  pro- 
composition,  the  aubject  fVom  ^tenser's  perty.  This  vas  the  fortune  to  which 
/'Can  of  Despair."  I^Ir.  Greatheed  succeeded  on  the  death 
of  Mr,  Coljcir,  as  above  slslcd. 

■  ■■    -  ' O" 
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r.  OiMtbecd  wu.  In  hii  polidnl  tin  and  ci 

ipica,  the  earlj,  ardent,  and  con-  long  held  in 

u'Knit  friend  of  civil  and  relifioua  frw-         Benjamin  Harenc,  Ht  aon,  wH  bcrn 

dom;  but  although  repcaudlf  •ollciWrl  at  TooUcny,  in   Ibe  jear  17IU1.     Th* 

to  reproeal  hia  countjtown  in  Parlia-  earij  part  of  hii  education  and  (owiag. 

went,  be  inTaiiabt;  declined  th«  honour,  to  a  delicate  Mau  of  beallh)  to  a  hter 

preferring  the  pleaanrM  ofa  private  life  period  than  is  uiual,  waa  enoductcd  by 

to  the  aniietiei  and  temputtoni  of  a  hii  father,  who  naa  well  qoalifled  lo  giw 

public  an&      Hii  last  illnex  wai  onl;  him  not  onl;  the  rudimcnta  a(  daHCal 

of  a  few  dayi'  dnratioD.      He  died  al  lilcniure,  but  alMtoguide  and  improra 

Guf'i  CliS;  on  tfae  16tta  of  January,  in  hit  tatte.      At  the  age  of  ten  or  elaren 

the  G7lfa  year  of  hi*  age.     Bjanumcr-  yean  ha  wn  placed  at  Cheam  letMol, 

oua  drcle  of  friendi  and  dependent)  hi*  then  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilpin, 

loH  ii  anenlj  felt;  and  by  hia  death  the  Km  and  succeaor  of  d»  well -known 

■ome  of  th*  moat  distingulthed  penoni  rector  of  Boldre,  and  atitfaor  of  FonM 

in  the   coUDtrr   became   moumers. —  Scenery,  &c.      In  tlua  Mbool,  at  wUdi 

MotuUy  llagaane.  many  men  who  hare  lince  becooic  nai- 

nent  in  tlie  world,  about  tbe  aame  tima 

recQTcd   their  education,  Mr.  Harma 

H.  formed  many  nluable  friendifaipt  which 

continued  throu{[h   life.     On   quitting 

HARENC,  BenJamb.Eaq.Septem-  Cheam  he  wai  placed  for  a  diort  time 

htt  13.  IB2S,  at  Serenoati.      Mr.  ffla-  with  the  He*.  Williatn  JoQe«,  of  Nay. 

KDC  wai  a  mo^Mrate  and  deputy-lieu-  land,  the  [»ou>  and  learned  auihor  of 

tenant  for  Kent.      He  was  the  only  tun  numeroua   highly-esteemed   theological 

of  Bet^amin  Harenc,  Esq.  formerly  of  and  pbilcnophical  works,  and  did  not 

HenneIta-atT«t,CaTendiih-squire,Bnd  fail  to   derive   much  benefit  frotn   tbt 

of  Footicny  Place,  in  Kent,  whoae  fa-  nu-ied  and  accurate  infonnatiaa  wUdi 

mily  came  otiginally  from  the  louth  of  that  excellent  i*nd   accompliabed   maB 

France,   the  firet  aoceitor  in  England  knew  to  well  fnw  to  infoH  into  the 

baring  been  one  of  the  numeroui  Pro-  mind)  of  bii  pupil*.      With  tfie  adnn- 

taitant  gentlemen  who  were  driven  to  tage  of  this  tuition  he  enteted  at  Pem- 

n  here,  from  the  folly  and  broke  Halt,  Cambridge.a  eollaga  which 

ir  own  government,  on  tbe  wai  then,  and  itiU  ii,  under  tbcgoftm- 

the  edict  of  Nantei.      A  ment  of  Dr.  Tamer,  tbe  renerable  Dean 

le   &mily  itill   eiiili   in  of  Norwidi,  who  wai  one  of  tha  earilaal 

3f  the  memben  of  which  and  most  valued  friend*  of  the  &mlly> 

lie  and  accomplished  Ma-  Although  Mr.   Harenc,  fmta  ftatunl 

,  of  whom  mention  ii  made  livelineii  of  diiposlion,  entend  a  good 

in  of  Baron  Orimm,  &c  deal  into  the  amuwments  aod  gaktlea 

tbe  &lber,  wu  in  early  of  academic  tociety,  be  did  not  omit  the 

lown  in   the  literary  and  principal  object  of  hi*  reddence,  and  aa 

cielji  of  London,  and  hia  tbe  tiiue  of  eiaminadon  for  bi>  degree 

«ultarly  tbe  mort  of  the  drew  near,  he  exerted  that  ena^  of 

liibcd    foreign   reudenti.  application,  which  alwayi  formed  a  dta.. 

lecame  tbe  pnrchaaer  from  tinguiihing  feature  in  hi*  cbaraeter.  and 

if  Sir  George  Young,  of  hi*  name  appear*  in  tbe  Hat  of  **  Wran- 

id  enate,  cafled  Foolacray  glen"  for  1803. 

e  wMcb  b  diitingnidied  aa        On  quitting  (he  TJoiveirity,  be  nuda 

tbe  tbree  English  villa*,  a  ahorl  eicurwon  on  tb«  Continaot,  in  - 

model  of  Pallidio'i  cele  which  be  had  the  adrantage  of  traveliing 

Dds,"nearVicenn.  About  in  company  vrith  Mr.  Oixidard,  the  vo^ 

e  be  alw  purchaied  a  con-  eiemplary  Ardideacon  of  lincohi,  and 

te,  in  tbe  county  of  Kerry,  the  Inlercoune  Ihu*  commenced,  led  to 

ted  to  a  connection  with  a  lubtcquent  intimacy,  from  vrUch  Mr. 

hi*  intimacy  with  the  late  Harmc  could  not  IJiil  to  deriee  A* 

B Iboma*  Conolly  and  other  greatest  benefitand  gratificatian.  Sbeidf 

diitinguiibedeharacter* of thitcountry.  after  hi*  return  to  England  in  I80t, 

Mr.  Harenc  reaided  near  forty  yean  at  Mr.  Hamc  maniCd    Sophia- Carolinci 

Footicray  Place,  where  hi*  mernory  a*  the  youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  Be- 

a  kind  and  hospitable  n«gbbour,  a  be-  ran*,  Esq.  of  Kerington,  aa  iM  flSAd 

neroltnt  friend  to  Ihe  poor,  and  an  ac-  and  OMf  n^bbour  of  bi*  fttber,  ind 

.        ...   .  ^-,.  ^^.- 


aAh  whoMlhail];  ba  kd  IMn  U(  fiw  mtOgi,  «hkli  Im  iMCB-AiwlMd 
•■tfieit  Ufa  bMn  Jo  b*Ut>  of  ialiiiMCT.  at  Bronlc;,  and  ho,  undar  the  romUnt 
AarnillbMiw,  adjuiungtliegniDBdaof  and  accniMe  BuperintendaBca  of  Mr. 
FaoWeraj  Place,  «■  built  fbr  Ina  recqi-  HaKiw  and  oUwrgrntlcmanofthatpan 
tionna  Ua  laanugakaBd  be  naidcdllMTe  of  tbaeMiDlr;,  pnwtd  one  of  tbc  man 
until  tfMdauliairhi>iiMtlwt,alid  (bain-  faetaufiil  <tf  Ihoaa  inatllulioiu,  produc- 
ocaring  inSrnii^ of Ua falber  rendared  ingincalGiilablebraaltlothaindiutriaiu 
it  detinbla  Aat  he  riioald  derote  lathe  eluMS  of  Uiat populom  djririct. 
latter  hia  immediate  and  conilatil  rv;  It  waa,  ImreTer,  in  t) 
for  (fail  oinect  U*  famil?  wai  mored  to  lii*  duties  aa  ■  ceuoty  n 
Footacrajr  Fboe,  where  the;  reneinHl  bra  peblie  Knicei  wen  moat  comfacu. 
JQ  dtitifiil  BitetidBnce  on  tlieir  aged  out.  At  his  own  hooie,  at  the  weekly 
pBimt  during  tlie  remsindw  of  hii  life,  pettir  uanons  at  Brotaief,  and  at  the 
On  the  deslfa  of  Mr.  Hajrenc,  Ibe  fktber,  quarter  seasons,  and  other  nevtiBgB  of 
in  ISIS,  his  son  oune  into  potsnaion  irf"  maf^Mratet  at  HaiditoDe,  Mr.  Hinmo 
tbe  Gmiljr  reddeme  and  pnqicily,  and  epi^ied  Inmself  la  the  dispatch  of  tlie 
from  that  period  it  appears  to  hsTe  been  moltifBriaus  and  liaraesiiig  business  irf 
esMof  Ibe  leading  purpoaas  of  bis  life  to  a  justice  ol  the  peaee,  with  a  dih'genee 
naka  tbe  pecutriary  RMorca,  and  the  and  cotutanejr  from  wbicb  no  private 
inSnenee  be  posaesaed,  as  extetisively  pttrsuit  could  dirert  bim ;  no  ooosider. 
usefbl  w  poatible.  The  poor  in  bis  im.  ations  of  personal  itKOOTenience  or  fit^ 
mediate  neigbbaDriiaod  were  tbe  peculiar  ligue  were  permitted  to  prarent  bis 
objects  of  his  concern  t  the  most  abun-  attendance  wbeneTer  it  was  required  for 
daiit  and  leaaODable  asnslsnce  in  food  public  purposes,aodhisfnendibsvefiw- 
and  clothing  was  conitaDtl]'  supplied  qumtlj  Iwen  aitonislied  bj  the  acliritj 
from  bis  house  ta  tboae  wboae  circutU'  wbtch  envied  him  to  take  a  principal 
stances  required  it.  To  proride  for  the  canceen  in  the  bniiness  of  two  distant 
spirilnal  and  intellectual  wants  of  his  districti  of  die  county  in  the  coune  of 
districtbeenge^earaestlyineslsblisfa.  tbe  same  da;.  Oik  of  the  objects  oa 
ing  a  large  natiaaal  arhool  for  boj*  and  which  hii  attention  was  peculiarlji  ei' 
•Mtbtr  fbr  girls,  for  the  adjoining  erted,  was  Ibe  important  duty  of  a  visit, 
pvisiiei  of  FooCsciay  and  Cbislebunt.  ing  niagistrate  of  the  count;  gacd  at 
He  not  ontj  gate  tbe  ground  on  wbidi  Maidatone.  When  tfaii  building  was 
tbe  sAodI  rooms  and  inaiter's  house  first  in  contemplationi  be,  with  map; 
were  built,  but  contifbuted  largd;  to-  otliera  of  the  gsntletneDi  of  the  countjTi 
wndi  the  eipanae*  of  the  btuldinaa,  and  had  been  led  to  oppose  the  memuieAioHl 
wa*  BcliTe  in  soliciting' and  obSdnJiw  the  magnitude  of  the  cipenee,  and  tlw 
oonMbulioiM  Id  mone;  and  raolerisis  bsav;  burthen  wludi  it  would  neceaaaril; 
fhm  bis  Aienda  and  ntJi^MKlun^  and  It  entail  on  the  farman  and  other  rated  in- 
was  under  bis  Individual  superintend-  habitants  t  fanber  eoquiries,  howevert 
anca  that  the  boifaHbgs  were  commeDctd  and  pcnonai  eianunalioD  of  the  stale  of 
and  completed,  and  tbe  establirfnawit  tbe  eiisting  prisoa,  having  setisSed  Urn 
wu  flnall;  arranged.  of  the  ultimate  neMssit;  at  tbe  under. 
About  the  litne  that  Mr.  Harene  was  taking,  be  applied  bimtclf  with  indefa. 
ei^agediutkseebewesoleut pursuits, the  tigeUe  seal,  loassisl  in  its  completiao, 
Sodei;  for  promoting  ChriRian  Kimw-  in  tbe  prepunliai  of  tbe  acts  of  padia. 
ledge  waaaudeavaaiingtomake  its  exist-  ment,  and  tbe  adjustment  and  diatsibu. 
•nca  and  otjecfiDongeiMtBll;  known,  tion  of  tbe  rates,  as  well  ai  in  tbeplan- 
and  tonnderibedintSanaf  iubaoedis  nluf  end  airangement  «f  tbe  buildtngg 
'  nM(«  extensive;  b;  tin  ostebUihnwnl  of  dunng  tbeprogrevof  tbe  woTk,audin 
dine  WW  mS  district  camndlMes  in  the  Ibe  active  pemnel  euperinteudalHe  d 
aeverdpailaortite  kingdom.    Mr.  Ha-  em;  part  of  it*  catablisiHnent  nndia- 

jrene  entered  MaloMl;  Into Ae  views    ' ' ..—  ._......    ^-    . 

Ibe  eociet;,  aad  it  wea  very  Hindi  owi 
M'  Ins  exefdon  that  an  mmrive  a 

wril-enppoctedJietrietsorietrwMsWefc-  tbh  estsbllttanent  enjoys  »u»ggst  aimihe 

H*ed  at  Bremlq'  j  be  becuM  lie  flnt  inaiiiniiaaa. 

Beem*rr,mdeoadact«dlfaa(WTe9ctMk        Amosigst  the  lateat of  the-besierolwB 

eace  inddenid  to  lie  fiinnulon,  and  fiir  eUecl*  to  winch  Ida  eKontionwae  diraat- 

eomeyean  (irlfiiliil  in  aiiiiaal  mniiit  ed,  waa  the  fotwation  of  a  soeieQF,  aa^ 

HewaaelsO'oiMafMMmostaetlTepro.  petted bf wdttntar; auhactiptiom, ibatbe 

■Mmnf.aw*d|pfcrllMmiBg«tMik  i    ' 
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•oocn,  witii  d>*  *MW  of  IbMlitBliiig  dwir  tbe  nalgbbouikodd  of  hn  cMMi,  ud  lb* 

tvtunilolwlHUofiodiutry,  bj  (flbrding  principal  porta  of  North  America.    Tba 

ihma  the  mcani  of  coramun jesting  wilb  proapcctofimnlniunggmt  public  good, 

tbdr  rriends,  uitl  bj  relieiing  them  from  with  ■  profitable  InireiuiKnt  of  opilal. 

that  feeling  oT  deititution  ind  abandon-  led  him  to  embark  in  tfaia  trndatakiog 

mmt  wbicb  had  been  rouod  in  loo  ■nu]'  with  hi>  cboncteriMlc  energj.     Uagim- 

iulancei  to  drive  them  to  a  repetition  dT  luilouilf  took  upon  Mnnslf  tbc  msK 

cricae.     Hie  quaiiBcationi  of  Hr.  Ha-  libonous  and  difficult  pan  of  ibe  >r. 

nrae  for  tbcM  varioui  and  important  Tangemcnta  alteiiding  it*  (onmijoii,  aod 

public  dnliem,  contiiled  not  only  in  on  a  vanet;  of  unTomcen  emboiTBMOwnla 

uncomman  quickneta  of  intellect  and  and   banning  detaib,  wbicb  occnnad 

mdinesi  af  aiipliouion  (o  all  mollen  oT  in  itae  progreu  of  tboe  amngemeott, 

buiiaeu,  but  they  were  alw  tlie  multi  iarol*ed  him  in  a  weight  of  labour  and 

of  >  tyMcmatJc  habit  of  atudy,  directed  anxitity  under  which  hia  itrength  appean 

totheaci]uireinentorknovle(]geoBlegal  to  ban  failed,  and  wbidi  bailened,  if  it 

mbjecls,    punued  with  a  peraeieranca  did  not  cauie,  the  pnmatute  clou  of  hk 

rarely  to  be  met  with,  except  amongit  voluahle  life.     On  the  19th  of  Seplam- 

thoM  who  engage  in  auch  purauita  ai  a  ber  hSa  remoina  were  jlepositcd  in  6m 

profeatiun.      Mr.  Harenc  wi*  also  dJi'  family  rotilt  under  Footacray  church. 

liDguiabadin  thecountybyhisactiiityaa  Neier  waa   then  a  funaral   in   which 

■nofficerofyeomancavalry, and  through  apontaneoua  l«limoniei  to  Ibemeiitaaf 

bia   Giertiona  the  Cliialehurat  tmop,  of  the  docesaed  were  more  alron^ly  drawn 

whidi  be  bad  the  command. for  several  forth.      'Ilie  unequivocal  niarki  of  n- 

yeaxa,    has  always  nuintnined   a  high  specl  and  grief  which  were  evinced  in 

charsixer   for  clHciency  and  good  con-  every  riUage  and  almost  every  cotta^ 

duct.    The  conuderatiana  due  to  a  targe  bf  whjeb  Ilie  melancholy  procetaion  had 

'  and  increasing  family  having  induced  to  paaa,  moat  impreaaively  depicted  tbe 

Mr.  Harenc  to  iriah  for  a  midence,  in  feelings  of  the  infaabitanla  for  the  loas  of 

wbicb  domestic  accommodation  abould  one  whom  every  individual  bad  probably 

bathe  leading  cliaracter  rather  than  arcld>  known  and  revered,  aa  tbe  author  or 

Isctural  dEcorslion,  he  determined  upon  promoter  of  aome  act  of  private  banero- 

paiting  with  Footacray  Place,  and  be  lence  or  public  benetit.  —  GtnUtmaii't 

thought  himself  moat  fortunate  in  Hndiog  Magaane. 

apurchaaerin  the  peraonof  LordBeiley,  HULL,  John  Fowler;  1 81b  Deceni- 
la  whom  be  could  make  over  (Iw  pro.  ber,  1S25,  of^  a  short  illnesa,  at  Si- 
perty  with  the  fullnt  conviction,  Ibot  gaum,  a  small  village  about  for^  milea 
Ibe  varioua  objects  of  clurity  or  public  south  of  Dharwor,  in  India  ;  a^d  96. 
utility  to  which  hia  own  atlenlion  hod  Mr.  Hull  waa  ion  of  tbe  late  Samuel 
been  directed,  wouldconlinue  to  receive  Hull,  of  Uabridge,  and  a  member  of 
Ibe  laast  benevolent  and  efiectual  aup-  the  Society  of  Friends.  Ha  bad  un- 
|Kirt.  In  the  year  1B91,  he  accordingly  dertokan  a  jouniey 'overland  to  India 
removed  hisfamilytoaconteninitbouse  (where  he  tmd  resided  deten  montlH) 
at  Serenoaks,  with  the  intention  of  with  the  view  of  improving  hia  know- 
remaining  there  until  he  should  iind  a  ledge  in  some  of  the  Oriental  Ian., 
auitabla  housa  and  eatatc  as  a  perma-  guaget,  in  which  be  had  made  con- 
aenC  residence.  Notwithatamling  the  sideiabla  progress  before  be  left  £». 
It  penonol  activity  of  Mr.  Harenc,  ri^ie.  He  evinced,  at  an  early  age,  ■ 
amstitutiDn,  which  wnanererrobust,  great  aptitude  for  the  attainmcDt  of 
proved  lobeunequol  to  the  state  of  conti.  languages,  and  had  read  nearly  lln 
□uedmentolaDdbodilyeiertioninwhidi  wbdecHrthe  GreA  and  I«tia  euthora 
be  was  engaged.  Hia  laat  illness,  though  before  be  left  school,  which  was  in  U% 
not  of  a  very  alarming  character,  was,  sixteenth  year.  At  the  decease  of  faia 
in  the  opinion  of  liismedlcnl  Bttendanlo,  father  he  became  possessed  of  a  band- 
aggravated  toits fatal  resultbyastoteof  some  income,  a  great  portion  of  which 
great  exdlement  and  anxiety  of  mind  be  expended  in  his  fsvouriie  studiea, 
■rising  from  his  hiving  undertaken  tbe  and  the  purchiae  of  valuable  books  and 
I^ndpal  superiotendance  of  on  eiten-  maouscripta.  To  great  littnry  attaio- 
■ive  and  complicated  cooeern,  which  hod  raents  (for  hia  knowledge  woa  by  oa 
beco  recently  formed, /or  tbe  purpooe  of  meani  cooSned  to  languages)  dna  im*- 
Mtoblisbing  a  direct  commenial  inter-  resting  young  man  united  a  aitivil^i^ 
courac,  by  meanaof  stcam-Tesacla,  be-  of  monnen,  and  a  goodasa  if  ,|MH% 

4iirfen  the  western  nast  of  Ireland,  in  which   ""'  """  — ^--" *"^ 
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all  wbo  kiMW  lum.  —  Nea  itonthly  chooie  bii  tnrn  line,  but  trat  to  tlte 
lUgaatu.  Temple  to  stud;  the  Uw  —  ipnkmoa 
,  HUTCHINSON,  the  Honounble  tlie  least  auilcd  la  hi*  chancter.  He 
Chriilopber  Hel;  ;  August  36,  at  Ben-  was,  howeier,  called  to  Ibc  barin  1792, 
kunond  House,  Dovnshire  Hill,  and  at  the  close  of  the  aame  jemr  mar- 
Hampitead ;  after  a  lingering  illneai,  ried  ilie  young  and  beauiiful  daughter 
aged  S9.  of  Sir  James  Bond.  In  Januarj  1T9S 
Mr.  Hutchinson  vas  the  fifth  ton  of  Mr.  Hutehinson  came  into  Parliament 
the  Right  Hon  Jolm  Helf  Hutchinson,  for  the  borough  of  Tagbmon,  lacant  bj 
by  bis  wife  Christiana  Baroneat  of  Do-  the  deatli  of  his  father.  Thii  entrance 
nougbmore.  Hia  father  wai,  perhapi,  into  public  life  waa  during  the  memor- 
Ihe  most  gifted,  certainly  one  of  the  able  period  to  Ireland  <n  Lord  nii- 
most  remarkable  men  of  hii  day  in  witliam's  administration.  Tbeappoinl- 
Ireland.  Unlike  the  generality  of  hia  ment  of  Ihisltobleman  was  by  no  one 
countrymen,  Iliough  he  bad  inberiled  a  hailed  nith  higher  tiopes  for  the  welfare 
good  paternal  properly,  and  by  his  mar.  of  his  country  than  by  Mr,  Hutchinsoti, 
riage  became  pouessed  of  an  estate  of  who  warmly  supported  measures  dic- 
tii  tbouuiid  a  year,  he  followed,  with  tated  by  the  moat  enlightened  policy, 
the  utmost  leal,  his  profesion  of  the  and  was  one  of  those  who  deeply  de- 
law,  which  Mas  in  those  times  the  pur-  plored  that  disiinguished  riceroy'a 
luit  ottering  the  greateat  facilities  for  recall,  and  anticipated  its  fatal  conse- 
thedisplayorulenland  theacquiremcnt  quences.  He  of  coune  entered  into 
of  dbtinctiou.  To  Mr.  Hutchinson  it  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the  go- 
was  at  once  lucratire  and  honourable,  vem ment  under  Lord  Camden  —  lan- 
by  enabling  him  to  realize  founcore  guingry  and  relentleas,  worthy  only  of 
thousand  pounds  at  the  bar,  and  to  fill  die  dark  ages,  unparalleled  in  modem 
the  oIGce  or  IVime  Serjeant,  aubse-  history.  In  the  memorable  debate  on 
quently  to  which  he  waa,  at  Uie  same  the  Catholic  question,  in  the  tummer  of 
time,  Provost  of  the  Uniieoiiy  of  Dub-  179.?,  Mr.  Hutchinson  made  a  most 
lin.  Privy  Seal,  and  Secretary  of  Slate  impressive  ipeech  j  and  immediately 
for  Ireland.  His  son  Chrialopher  had  after,  as  his  eldest  brother,  the  late  Lord 
consequently  from  hia  early  youili  all  Donoughmore,  supported  the  govem- 
the  adtanti^cs  that  are  derived  from  ment  on  other  questions,  and  was  dis- 
rank,  fortune,  and  hijjli  consideration,  pleased  at  the  independent  line  Mr. 
His  mother  waa  an  immetliatc  descend-  Hutchinson  bad  adopted,  he  vacated  hia 
aniof  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  seal. 

Nouingbam  castle,  and  seemed  to  have  The  spring  of  the   following    year 

inherited  much  of  his  talents,  firmness,  plunged  hiro  in   tli*  deepest  affliction 

and  piety.      It  wss  no  douljt  owing  to  by  the  lois  of  his  wife,  who  died  <rf  a 

ber  eiamplc,  and  to  the  influence  of  a  consum[ilian,  leaving  him  an  only  ion, 

bappy  home,  that  her  son  tint  rcceited  ihe  present  candidate  for  the  represent- 

the  impression  that  remained  indelible,  ation  of  Cork,      A  prey  to  immoderate 

that  happinesa  was  only  to  be  found  in  grief,  and  mortified  by  the  political  state 

the  domestic  circle.     His  education  wai  Zf  his  country,  Mr.  Hutchinson  retired 

conducted  on  Ihe  most  liberal  principles,  wholly  fhim  public  life,  gave  up  his 

combining  the  advantages  of  private  and  profession,  and  lived  with  his  infant  son 

public    tuition.      He   guned    various  in  the  greatest  privacy   at  the   Black 

.academic  honoun  in  the  Unirenlty  of  Rock,  near  Dublin.      From  this  stale  of 

Dublin,  where  he  took  a  degree,  and  inaction  be  was  roused  by  ihe  breaking 

wia  m)icb  distinguished  in  the  historical  out  of  the   Rebellion  in  179S,  when  u 

.and    debating     society    so    deservedly  become  incumbent  on  every  gentleman 

esteemed  at  that  time,  but  linca  unfor-  to  espouse  one  side  or  the  other.      Per- 

tunalely  dissolved.      During  the  vaca-  haps   Mr.    Hutchinson    thought    with 

lions  of  the  college  be  was  sent,  with  Mr.  Foi,  tfaat  after  the  conduct  that 

two  of  hli  brothers,  to  travel  on  the  had  been  adopted,  rebellion  to  an  Irish. 

Continent,  with  their  tutor,  Mr,  Adiur,  man  must  be  a  question,  not  of  ligbt 

a  gentleman  of  considerable  learning  but  expediency,  and  considered  the  go- 

and  ability.     Mr.  Uutchioson  bad  al-  vemment  ai  the  real  instigators  oT  that 

«fja  tbt'icnMeit  detil«  to  enter  the  rebellion,  and  even  sympathised  with 

s 1.1  J  f-a.-j  — ^— ^.[    proved  and  honoured  the  feelings  of  some  of 

w;  but  tbe  leaders.      But  sufBcient  proof  had 

"—i  to  tian^red  of  <1>«  "riguiuary  iuientioM 

.  ..     ...   .  .-.    ,  ^^.. 
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of  other*  amo^g  tb«in  to  tbock  ererj  tbe  genenl  rapUed,  "  Jfonnew  «  dmc 
humane    mind.       Beiidcs,    Mr.   Huu  manful  la   vacation  I"      Lord    Coni^ 
Ghiiuon,   though' an  eatmj  to  oppm-  willn,   ■•   a   maHc  of  rxpect  to  Ur. 
•km,  WM  >  fneod  to  order,  and  attached  Hutcbinson,  entrusted  the  priaonert  to 
to  the  priociplea  of  the  Britiih  ConUi-  hja  care,  and  on  ihe  third  of  September, 
tution ;    onlj  insiiliag   that   ite    bleu-  IT98,  be  conducted  th«a  to  England. 
iDgi  should  be  attended  to  hii  country-  About  this  time  commenced  his  attach- 
meo.     But  when,  in  (hit  instance,  Ibtj  mvnt  to  the  lady  be  afterward*  mairieil, 
took  up  arma  on  what  appeared  to  hioi  and    vho   atill    lurrives   him.      In   tiu 
iunifflcient  grounds,  he  thought  that  ensuing  year  the  union  [letwcen  GrcKt 
they  ibould  not  be  treated  vith,  but  put  Britain   and    Ireland  waa  proposed  in 
down,  and  afterwarda  erer;  eSbrt  made  parliament,  a  measure  vhtch  Mr.  Hut- 
to  redreia   their   grierancea.      Accord,  cliioson  ever  regarded  with  abhorrence, 
iugl;  he  enrolled  himaelf  in  the  law-  It    ii '  well    known   that    the    general 
jvn'  corpa,  one  of  the  military  aiaoci-  feeling  in  Ireland  was  strongly  against 
■liontfor  the  protectioa  of  Dublin, in  the    Union.       Innumerable    pamphlets 
wbidi  gentlemen  of  the    first  families  were  written,  and  meeting*  conrened  to 
peribnned  tbe  duties  of  common  sol-  oppose  it.      At  one  of  these,  of  the  law- 
diers.     He  was  conspicuous  for  his  leal  yera'  corps,  the  legality  of  the  measura 
■ndloyaltyiwhilehemadethemostBtre-  was  discussed;    the  debate  ran  high, 
nuous  and  ofleo  successful  efforts  to  re-  Mr.    Hutchinson  observed  that  it  waa 
acue  Tarioui  victims  from  the  merciless  idle  to  argue  the  question,  which  waa 
ayttem  of  flagging  and  torture,  so  dis-  not  one  of  expediency  but  force ;  and 
giBcvfully  eihibiied  at  Berecford's  rid-  calling  tlie  atteution  of  tbe  meeting  to 
ing  school,   and  in   the  caslle-yard   of  the    manner  in  which  gorernment  had 
JDublin,  under  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Erst  of-  strengthened  its  bands,  and  to  the  num- 
Gcci*  of  Ihe  state.      In  the  August  fol-  her  of  regimenta  whidi  bad  been  brought 
lowing,  the  FVencb  landed  on  the  coast  over,  be  proposed  a  resistance  at  th* 
Af  CalwBj,   in  which   district  General  point  of  the  bayonet,      lie  propoaal  not 
Hutchinson  commanded.     His  brother  being  seconded,  bewithdrew  in  disgust, 
Christopher    immediately  joined    him.  and  soon  alter  quitted  Ireland,  deter- 
After  a  partial  aicceia  at  the  battle  of  mined  never  to  return. 
Castldiar,  the  invaders  laid  down  their  In    the   following   autumn,  GeDcral 
«ins  at  Ballinamuek,  where  Mr.  Hut-  Hulchinsonhavingbeenappoinledtothe 
be  swords  of  two  gene-  unforiunalc  eipedition  of  the  Heli^, 
ingular  drcumstances.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  had  ever  been  ei- 
Admiral  Pakeobam,  tremely   attached   to   his   brother,   and 
],    of  the    Hompesdi  passionately  fond  of  a  military  lift,  vo. 
.  Hutchinson,  who  ac-  lunleered  to  accompany  him.    Heactid 
f  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord  as  hi*  aide-de-camp  (tbou^  the  pmeht 
landing  in  person  the  General  Taylor  held  that  station)  aod 
jied    against    tbe    in-  iras  at  bis  side  when  his  lordship  waa 
d  to  reconnoitre  ;  and  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Alt- 
ibout  three  miles  from  mar.       The    Duke  of  YoHi,    and  the 
Idenly  fell  in  with  the  officers   oF  that  eipedition,   farmed    a 
ch  troops  —  theynve  high   opinion   of  his  military  talent*; 
r  loH;  but  Mr.  Hut-  and  Lord  Hutchinson,  In  a  letter  to 
>de  op  to  Generals  I^  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  on  bix  return  to  E^g> 
raiin,  telling  them  be  land,  wrote,  "  My  brother  retams,  pov 
force  it  would  be  vain  as  be  went,  but  covered  with  tbe  gloty 
landijig  Iheir  swords,  of  the  campaign.      The  whole  army  do 
>  say,  were  imtantly  Mm  Justice.     He  has  taken  the  greUeat 
It  when  more  than  an  care  oF  me  in  my  wounded  stale,  and 
re  Lord  Cornwallis's  attended  me  srith  all  the  tendemea  of 
oeial  LaFontaine  per-  a  woman,  *     Such  was  his  nature,  tor 
ion  that  had  been  put  never  was  on  earth  a  more  rare  combina- 
.uijuuiuuiia-n-nuckwith  theintrepidity  tion  of  every  manly  quality  with  evsy 
and  presence  of  mind  Mr.  Hutchinson  kind  and  gentle  feeling.      He  returned 
hid  displayed,  exclaimed,  "  J^irdi,  tRon  from  Holland  in  November  1799,  re- 
ClulMts'i  tela  «u  n/ait  ^  dau  jfeu."  maioed  in  England  till  the  eatubg  May, 
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In  coninuod  on  tb*  nwmondila  npoA-  bj  >  ipllntor  from  th*  nplorion  of  n 

lion  to  BcTp^  under  Sir  Ralph  Abnr-  ihelliwhilcutingon  tbouB'ol'Onienl 

enmib]>.      In  Sir  Robert  Wilioo'*  kc-  Benningien.     At  the  battle  of  Fried- 

ecnnt  of  that  campsign,  ba  inaket  bo-  land,   both    Lord   Huldiiman  and  bia 

nourabla  mention  of  Mr.  Hntcfainion,  brotlwr  were  in  the  hottest  of  the  fdion, 

whnc  conduct  during  the  whole  tiuie,  and  but  for  th>  preaence  of  mind  of  tha 

■nd  under  dnumitancei  of  grnl  deli-  latter  nuitt  ban  been  made  priwoer). 

cat;  and  difflcuhf,  ii  iwi  irell  knoim  Immediatelj  after  tbe  cooeluaion  of  tbe 

to  alt  tbe  diitinguitbcd  offleen  engaged  peace  of  Hitit,  Mr.  Hatehinion  availed 

to  be  here  dwelt  upon.      Sufflco'itto  bimMlf  of  the  oppnlunitr  to  Tuit  Moi- 

uj,  that  Lord    Hntchinaon  had   tbe  cow  and  the  aoutbem  part  of  Runia, 

greatest  confidence  in  hiiD,  which  wa  takiDgOdeMainbiiwajiwherehepaBcd 

repaid  br  tbe  meat  Imponant  lenicei.  •orn  tine  with  the  Duke  of  Htcbdieu. 

Upon  htalordeUp'ielcMioo  to  tbe  peer-  On  Idi  return  to  England  In  1808,  bia 

a^.tberepreaenlatioQaflbcdtjofCoTk  politica)  lift  wai  renmed.     In  tbe  gc- 

btaime  Tacant,  and  Hr.   HutchJuoti  nerd  election  of  I81S  be  liad  a  contcat 

ym  unaninMusI^  choiea  to  mcceed  him.  ior  tbe  election  of  Cork,  bnt  thongfa  tbt 

He  accordingly  relumed  to  England  in  poll  lasted  eighteen  daj*,  and  tbe  whole 

I  SO?,  and  took  hi*  teat  in  tiM  fint  Impe-  power  of  gorernmentwai  amyed  againit 

rial  ParUament  tbe  wcceedlog  year.    At  bim,  be  wai  defeated  by  a  inaiority  of 

Ibii  time,  baring  boi;onie  an  otgect  of  onlyeighttotei.  Hiiiietbeanly  occa^on 

attention,  be  wai  induced,  contrary  to  on   which  be  wai  umuccMifui,  tbougb 

hii  UHia]  habjti,  tamii  Knnewbat  in  ge-  often  opposed,  haling  been  cboMO  to 

neral  aociely,  and  waaeren  moatfaniur.  repreient  tliat  dly  in  aeiren  partiamenlt. 

ably  receiTed  in   that  of  liia  pfeaent  Upon  tbe  concluuoDoftbe  war  in  IB15. 

majeaty ;  but  iIm  field,   the  tenale,  or  be  reraond  Urn  fiunity  to  France,  and 

dorneMic  life  alone  had  cbarm  for  him.  with  Che  exception  of  hit  attendance  in 

Thi>  mortified  not  a  little  a  panon  who  tbe  Houte  of  Cotnmani,  be  midcd  tu 

waa  loo  proud  oF,  and  valued  him  too  eight  yean  at  I^rii,  where  bii  bouM 

highly,  not  to  with  him  to  be  generally  wai  the  retort  of  lonw  of  the  mod  die- 

knowD,  and  wbo  could  not  help  etcUim-  tinguisfaed  literary  and  political  dianc- 

ing:"Wbat!  you  ban  neglected  erery  tert.    Hliardent  feelingiin  tbecauie  of 

thing  in  purniit  of  fknie,  and  now  you  liberty,  particularly  onfeoccadonoftba 

mnffle  the  trumpet"  late  I^vnch  inTttion  of  Spain,  at  lart 

ETOry  opportunity  wa»  lakan  by  Mr.  gave  luch  oflbnce  to  ib«  goremment, 

Hatehinion  to  dii*ct  the  ittentiou  at  Ibat  Mr.  HutcttintoQ  reeeited  an  order 

nriiament  to  the  aituation  of  Ireland,  to  ^ult  Fraace,  in  coinequence  of  which 

Wbibt  otben  blaaoncd  Ibrth  b*r  ciima.  be  returned  widi  bit  (hmlly  to  EngUnd. 

and  regaided  bar  degradation  aa  Ibeir  Mr.  Hutchinson  eontinoed  to  divide  bit 

paniibment,  be  urged  enquiry  into  tba  time  between  Farlianient,  bit  fireride, 

wroDgi  that  led  to  tism.  and  the  lociely  of  a  lew  fiienda,  among 

When  tbe  war  broke  out  again  after  whom  be  wai  lored  and  retpected  ai  ha 

the  peace  of  Amiens,  Hr.  Hutcfainson  deterred.     Hit  contdtution  had  erer 

tuppofted  tbe  goremmeot  on  that  quet-  been  remarkably  good,  and  bii  cbeerfiil 

-  tloa,  being  peranadad  that  dieufttence  ditpodtioo  and  a^reandtempeisie  l»- 

of  Bnglaod  at  a  nation  depended  upon  Wtspiumitedalanglife.  Butin  tbentm- 

'  bar  retisbince  to  tbe  power  of  Piance.  omt  of  I8S5  bit  heahfa  b^an  suddenly 

It  was  at  tUi  period  that  be  wrote  to  tbe  (o  declino.     Change  of  air  was  ordered, 

DtikeofYorkiiMttngbiafDnnsrtcrTicei,  and  be  renuned  to    Brigfalon,   whet* 

andoSMng  to  raita  a  regiment.     Hit  he  appeared  to  derire  benefit ;  but,  un- 

Boyal  Highnea  gan  a  pdite  answer,  fortunately,  tbe  Mtne  total    ditr^ard 

commended   hit  led,    but  r^ected  bit  to  erery  penonal  consideration,  which 

propoial.     TUs  disappointment,  bow-  fanned  the  disdnguiihing  feature  of  his 

erer,  did  not  prerent  bim  from  i^bd  character,  induced  bim  (contrary  to  the 

appeuing  in  tba  field.    He  accompanied  adiiceofbisphysiciaiiiandtbeentrcalles 

i»d  Hutehiaion  on  hit  mlidoB  to  tbe  of  hb  Mends)  to  attend    PatiiBDan^ 

Emperor  of  Rustla  and  tba  King  of  where  loioe  bills  wen  bi  pragrcM  of 

'  Pnuala,  at  tbe  cloie  of  ISOfi,  and  waa  ooamicrcia)  importance  to  bli  cdntthi)- 

eogaged  in  tile  whole  of  tba  campaign  of  enti.      This  etibrt,  so  tkr  beyond  bis 

'  Ae  fallowing  year.     At  tbe  bMde  ot  sirengdi,  brought  on  a  nlum  of  dw 

Trtnm  ^laui  he  wn  sGgbtJy  woumhd  moat  riaifadng  symploiw.    OotfaeSBtt 

■  ■■    -  ' O"'^ 
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rhihImI  bf  Mra.  Hutchinson,  bi*  diil-  thip  he  aitnclcd  Ihe  nolica  of  Adminl 
dren,  and  Uicir  unds.  Lord  Bnndoa  Pigot,  comnunderorthe  flgct,  who  fn- 
■nd  Mr.  Abrehim  Hutchinioa.  So  quentlj  Kiit  for  IncWoo,  *nd  ung 
calm  wu  hit  dmth,  Uiat  thou  objecM  cUdira  and  gle««  with  bim  and  Adminl 
of  hii  affection  rcmalnMl  for  lome  lime  Hugbet.  He  reiurncd  to  England  in 
watching  hii  conntenanct,  unconidoui  1783,  when  Admiral  Pigot,  Ltml  Mul- 
that  he  bad  cipired.  giVi  an(3  I-ord  Henej,  gaie  him  let- 
Such  wen  ibe  laat  momenta  of  a  man  ten  or  recommendation  to  MASIieridan 
who  wu  the  penonificatioii  of  honour,  and  the  late  Mr.  Caiman  ;  the  manager. 
humanitj,  and  integri[f.  A  more  rir-  bowerer,  wu  blind  to  hii  merits,  and 
tuouB  repretenulire  of  the  peopU  nerer  Incledon,  detenoined  to  tijr  hia  tatenta 
eiiiled.  To  hii  friends  and  the  afflicted  on  the  ilage,  joined  Collias't  compaof 
family  he  hai  left  behind,  itwitlbeone  al  Southsmplon,  wherehiaEnttheatrical 
da;  a  coDiolalion  to  reflect  on  hii  ho-  nsay  was  as  Alpbonao,  in  the  Caicle  of 
oounble  career,  on  his  mind  BO  candid,  Andalusia.  Hers  be  continued  up- 
•o  disinterested,  so  pure,  that  it  pasaed  wards  of  a  year,  when  he  was  engigad 
unsullied  through  the  world.  Faithful  al  Balh,  where  heattractad  much  ef  the 
in  friendship,  of  unafieded  but  moat  public  attention,  and  obtained  the  pa< 
gcntlemanlj  aikd  attractire  mannen,  he  troaage  of  Rauuini,  who  net  onlj  took 
waa  nther  reseried  in  general  society,  him  under  hii  tuition,  but  introduced 
but  in  the  cirde  of  bis  family  and  inti.  him  in  hii  concerti. 
mate  rriends,na  man  waa  moreanimated.  He  was  a  grait  favourite  at  the  No- 
indeed  playful.  He  waa  a  most  aSbc.  blemen'i  Catch  Club,  »hicfa  he  asHitid 
tionate  father,  and  employed  mudi  of  his  in  establishing;  and  Dr.Harrington.Ihe 
leisure  boun  in  the  inatruction  of  hi)  eminent  physician,  was  hii  particular 
dilldren,  for  whose  education  be  made  ftiend. 

the  greatest  sacrifices.  Tbe  whole  of  Having  again  applied  in  Tain  at  (be 
his  fartu  ne  had  been  settled  on  his  only  London  thntrei,  he  accepted  an  engagc- 
UM  by  bit  former  marriage,  and  with  a  ment  at  Veuihall ;  but  in  the  ensuing 
chancter  generous  and  disinlerested  as  winter,  (October,  1790,)  made  hii  fine 
hia,  and  a  hand  "  open  as  day  to  melt-  appearance  at  CoTest  Garden,  as  Dar- 
ing charity,"  (o  sare  money  was  impos-  mot,  in  the  Poor  Soldier,  with  so  mu<b 
aible.  But  could  be  haTS  bequeathed  success  a*  to  obtain  a  permanent  sittia- 
lo  bis  children  Ihe  ridies  of  the  earth,  tlon,  on  liberal  terms^  For  many  araaoai 
they  would  ban  been  less  truly  Talu-  Incledon  sang  with  great  ^lat  at  tbe 
able  than  theeiample  of  hiali(a,andihs  Lent  Oi«torioa;  he  frequently  Tiiittd 
imprewire  lesson  of  hU  demlh.  —  Xtw  Ireland,  where  no  singer,  not  eien  Hn> 
MatitUif  Magaane.  Billington,  waa  evermore  caiesml^aiid 
subsequently  to  die  termination  of  tu> 
Rgular  engagements  at  ibe  Londoii 
I  theatres,  be  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
made  a  lOCal  tour  through  great  part  aX 
INCLEDON,Mr.Charlet;Feb.Il:  the  United  States,  though,  as  is  said, 
at  Worcester.  Mr.Incledon  waa  bomin  without  any  solid  pecuniary  adTaotage. 
Cornwall,  and  was  tbe  son  of  a  respect-  ,Of  late  yean  somewhat  neglected,  p<r~ 
able  raedieiil  gentleman.  Displaying  an  hapa,  for  newer  &TOurites  in  the  metro- 
rarly  taate  for  music,  he  was,  at  the  age  polls,  hia  .  -  -  - 
of  eight  yean,  placed  in  the  choir  of  En- 
ter Cathedral,  under  tbe  aarv  of  Jackson, 
the  celebrated  compoeer.  Here  be  re- 
mained ali  or  seven  years,  wbenatmaot 
diipoaitian  indiuvd  him,  in  1779,  10 
enter  on  board  the  Formidable  man  ^ 
war,  of  98  guns,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  (since  Rear- Ad  mini  j  Clelaud. 
On  tbe  West  India  station  he  changed 
Ms  ship,  and  serred  on  board  the  Raiion- 
uable,  of  64  guns,  then  commanded  by 
X^ocd  Herrajr,  where  hia  rocal  powon 
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lines;   and  he  hu  •  md  nigtged  In  but  ao  atumttUng  wis  hb  recfp»ig»s 

■|gricultura1  punuiti,  naw  or  reranlly  Uiat   it    quite  diKonnned  him;    eoil^ 

tiling  jn  the   neighbourliDod  of  Bur;  unable  to  go  on  with  Ihr  chinctor,  be 

Si.  EdmundX  Suflblk.  na  olTtbe  stage,  and  it  wbi  perfonned 

Incledon,  though  a  coDTiTial,  wu  hj  by  another.      His  ardour  was  for  same 

no  mean)  an  iinproTident  man.     Before  lime  checked  by  thia  mishap,    and  he 

his  tecond  union  he  settled  all  bis  for.  resumed  the   p«ncil  for  another  year ; 

lune,  the  result  of  his  professional  excr-  but  the  ruling  pasuon  was  strong.     He 

lions  for  insny  yara,  on  the  children  of  Ttntured  in  a  more  obtcure  place.  Rai- 

ihe  finl  marriage,  nor  was  he  wanting  ther,    in    North    Wain,    again   played 

in  industry  to  creates  new  fortune.      It  Hob,  snd  wassuccesafnl.    After  atroll- 

Is  true,  his  farewell  btneHts  in  London  ing  about  some  time,  he  vu  engaged 

were  a  imilltai  on  his  friends— for  he  by    Mr.  Nunni,  of  the   Stafford  coa- 

wasfondof"  more  last  words,"  builliey  pany.       tn    (hat   town    he  married   a 

must   liaie    been  saiing,  indeed,    who  daughter  of  Mr.  Clewes,  b  wine-men. 

begrudged  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  so  old  chant. 

a  favourite  aa  Charles  Incledon,  who,  a  His  neil  step  to  fame  was  owing 
few  monlln  ago,  look  his  lean  on  that  merelyto  the  whimof  aomemarrily-dis. 
very  stage  where  he  Hrst  made  his  debut  posed  wag,  who  was  willing  to  raiaa  a 
iWy  years  befbre, —  in  the  Soolhampton  laugh  at  hit  eipence.  One  night  at 
Theatre.  UttoKeter,  afW  haiing  r>Ted  tbrough 
Incledon'a  *cdce  was  of  eitraordinary  the  p^rts  of  A  mo,  Sylvester  Dagger- 
power,  both  In  the  tialural  and  falsello.  wood,  ^d  Lingo,  he  wasagneably  sur- 
Tbe  former,  rroi"  A  to  G,  a  compass  of  prised  by  a  note  requesting  Ml  attend- 
about  fourteen  notes,  was  full  and  open,  ance  at  the  inn  adjoining  Iba  tbaalrg, 
neither  partaking  of  the  reed  nor  the  and  intimating  that  he  would  reeeiire  in- 
ttring,  and  sent  forth  without  the  formation  for  the  improvement  of  his 
smallest  artiflee;  and  such  was  its  '  -  -■  • 
tility,  that  when  he  sung  piaTtiinti 

retained  its  original  ductility.      His  lai-  mtrrriew.      ne  new  to  ine  mn  on  uh 

Ktto,  which  he  could  use  from  D  to  E  wings  of  speed,  and  waa  immedialely 

or  F,  or  about  ten  notes,  was  rich,  sweet,  sliown  into  a  room,  where  be  was  verv 
and   brilliant,  though  we  certainly  a 

of  opiaion  that  music,   like  beauty,  Is  grave-looking  gentlerr 

"  unadorned  adorned  the  most."  ible  steadiness  of  face  could  not  givBtfas 

Though  Tncledon  knew  little  of  mutfc  least  suspicion  of  a  jest.     After  the 

as  a  science,  yet  such  was  the  eicellence  usual  compliments    of    that   day,    the 

of  his  voice  and  ear,  that  he  at  one  lime  stranger  very  politely  assured  htm  that 

became  a   favourite    with    the   public,  he  had  received  much  pleasure  from  his 

He  excelled  In  the  pure  and  energetic  performances,  and  was  determined   to 

English  ballad,  such  as  "  Black-eyed  pDt  bim    into   a   utnatioa   where   his 

Susan,"  and   "  Tht  Storm,"  the  bold  talents  might  be  shown  to  advantage^ 

and  cheering  hunting-song,  or  the  love-  Mr.  Knight  stammered  fbrth  his  grati- 

aong  of  Shield,   breathing  the  chaste  tude,  and  had  all  ears  open  for  the  ra- 

simplc  gtace  of  genuine  English  me-  ception  of  this  important  benefit.     The 

lady. —  Oenlleman'$  JUiigattne.  ilranger  pn>ceed«i  to  inftirm  bjm  that 

his  name  was  Philip*,  and  that  he  was 

well  known  to  Mr.  Tale  Wilkinson,  the 

K  TDBTUigeT  oftbe  Yoi^  tbealie.     "  Now, 

air,"  be  added,"  yon  have  only  lo  make 

KNIGHT,  Ur.  Edward,  the  cele.  use  of  my  name,  which  Ifnllyautho- 

brated  comedian,  FMtruary  91 ;  at  his  rise  you  to  do^  and  you  may  rely  upon 

housein  Great  Queen -street,  Lincoln's-  being  well  received.     Say  that  I  Iwve 

inn-Aelds,  after  a  severe  illness  of  seve-  seen  you  on  llie  stage,  and  declared  my 

ral  months,  aged  £3.     He  was  born  at  aatisfadion  at  your  performance."  Mr. 

Birmingham  in  1 774,  arrd  was  intended  Knight  was,  (^course,  much  delighted, 

by  Ms  friendsfor  an  artist;  but  having,  and  eipressed,  in  tbe  most  lively  tcnna, 

at  an  early  period ,  a  perahaM  for  the  his  sense  of  this  important  obligation. 

stage,  on  the  death  t^  the  parson  to  Hie  next  morning  he  wrote  a  veij  po- 

wbora  he  was  articled,  he  made  his  Brst  lite  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  maUgg 

appearance  at  14cwcaitle-under-Llne,  as  the  tender  of  toa  services,  and  not  in  tke 

HobiiiilbeftrceofHobiDllMWalli"  kut  doubling  lb«r  aec^bUKa,  totba 
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iwneef  hb  mwiH;  fanned  rii«moit  without  m^  otLei  iMlcrial  oceimoot, 

procDiDiDt  fiaatan  lo  ttw  IcttBr.     In  *  when  be  roociTed  propoial*  fivm  Mi> 

fhoM  liDWi  a  T«rj  laconic  bpimIb  caou  Wrougbton,  >t  (lut  time  iti^  maoager 

from  the   YaA  manager,  that  al  once  of  Drury-laDe,   which,  of  count,  wtra 

«?anbTew  bii  ipleiiilid  tlpedationi.    It  eagertjr  accapud. 

-wat  M  dni  aKct :  — '  Sir,  I  am  not         On    tbe    deitniclion  of  Dniiy4aiia 

acquainMd  iriih  an;  Mr.  Fhiiipa,  ex-  Ilieatre  bj  fire,  maoj  of  Ibe  prindinl 

ccpl  a  rigid  Quaker,  and  be  ii  tba  laM  perfonoen  eonudered  tbenuelTea  ai  r»- 

DBB  In  it»  wwld  U>  learaUDCnd  an  an-  leaaed  finm  (beir  traatiai,  and  embaiiad 

tor  la  nr  ttaealn.     I  doo'l  want  70U.  in  other  adTenturta.     Hr.  Knigbt  ana 

Tan  WiLxiann.'  one  of  ibe  bw  that  bad  abilitiea  ta  mftt 

lUa  waa  comunl;  a  tnartifTing  i«-  bf  Ibk  opportuoitj.     On  October  I^ 

puke.    Hiaair-fbrmadicbeDMaat  once  IS09,heiiudehia6T*tappeannceatiba 

mellad  inta  nothing ;  and  the  failure  Ljfceum  ai  llnuitby  Qiutnt,  ia  "  H» 

wai  Mmacfa  tba  more  painful,  ai  it  waa  Soldier't  Daughter,"  and  Bobin  Kougb' 

totally  unexpected.     In  tbe  Utternea  head,  in  <■  Fortuoe'i  Frolic."     He  wa* 

-of  bia  anger,  ba  wntv  a  aacond  letter  to  equally  toccenful   in    Jeirf    Tlliiwian. 

tbeinanagcT:  —  "  Sir,  I  riiaiildaiioon  Sun,  Spado,  Trip,  &c.  and  continaed  a 

tiuiik  ofuiplTing  to  a  nethodial  patioa  &TauhU  tUlillneaacompdlcdbioilore- 

tapri>difiirm]>bMefll,aal4>a  Quaker  tire,    Hii  poven  aa  a  comic  actor  wwb 

to  ncooilnaod  ma  la  Mr.  Wilkiuou.  I  certainly  connderable.     There  waa  an 

don't  want  to  come.     E.   Kaiaat."  odd  quickneai^  and  a  Certain  droll  jdaf 

Thii  latter  waa  too  mudi  in  Mr.  Wil-  about  CTcrjr  muscle  in  bii  face,  IhatAil^ 

kinam'i  own  peculiar  Njle  to  mt«t  with  prepared  the  audience  for  the  jest  that 

an  unftrour^ila  reception.     Nothing,  waatofotlow.  Hia8im,iD  "WildOa^** 

bowarar,  resulted  boat  it  al  the  tirot,  maj  be  termed  the  moil  chaite  and  na- 

A  whaia  jear  ndkd  on  with  tbe  Slat  tural  peifonnance  un  tbe  wage.      On 

Ibrd  conpasf ,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  one  QCCaHon,  in  Ibe  eierciie  or  hit  pro. 

Koighl  waa  agreeably  lurpriied  by  a  fewion.  Knight  had  a  rery  narrow  esoapa 

■actnd  lettB-  fntm  hit  ftinnar    corre-  with  his  lire.     On  tlie  erening  of  Feb. 

lo^brerity  and  elegance  it  IT.  IBI6,  when  perforniing  with  Mia 

10  wiae  inferior  to  hi)  former  epia-  Kelly,  in  the  farce  of  '■  Modem  Ad- 

tle,  but  the  matter  of  it  louiided  much  liquet,"  a  maniac  named  Bamet  find  a 

more  iweotiy  to  our  bero'i  on.     The  piiiol  al  the  lady,  which  bad  neatly  given 

bUowinc  ia,  to  tbe  beat  of  our  know,  the  gentleman  hit  quietui, 
ledge,  a  literal  tnucript :  —  »  Hr.  Ma^         In  prinle  life,  Mr.  Kni^'t  manners 

UndiM  ^IVion,   I  bSTc  a   liring  that  were  domeitic  and  methodicaL    Hedia- 

poedBcn  twenty^flT*  tbillingi  per  week,  liked  conriTial  pattiei ;  but  be  poneaMd 

Willyon  bold  fiutk?     Tan  Wiuui-  that  LindneH  and  beneiolenee  of  t^M, 

iloK."  which  reflect  bouour  npon  human  na- 

Thia  auddeo  cbange  waa  npt  alloge-  lure.     Hii  remaini  were  remoted  to  a 

tbantwingtalbapreMiUngcarrespoiu]-  rault  in  Pancrai  new  church,  on    Ao 

CSM,  but  in  pvt  to  the  wee^Dn  of  S7tb  of  February,  when,  among  dte 

Mattbewo,  wbo  bad  bean  engaged  at  mournen,  were  Mr.  Elliiton,  Dr.  Feai- 

-the  Hayiaaricet.      Nothing  could  have  ion,  Mr.  Carpue,  Mr.  George    Soaiw, 

hern  mere  fortunaCi  for  Knight  than  Mr.    Grimaidi,   seiuor,   &^  —  Ginllt- 

lhi»«TeBt;  for  tbe  manager,  aniioui  ta  mon'l  Jfi^aane. 
wpplf  tbe  loH  of  u  uteful  a  performer, 
oBgaged  him  aome  months  before  Mr. 
Hatlhewi  actually    left  lor  London.  L 

Oar  hero  km  now  in  the  meridian  of 

Uagloiy,  wfceit  bia  haraioaaa  recrived        LLOYD,  John  niasaa^  Eiq.,  of  tW 

aoraera  Uow  fhim  Ibe  hw  «f  a  beloved  Stone  Uouie,  Shrewdiury ;  May  lib,  in 

wife,  who  died  at  die  early  age  of  twen.  Londonj  ^d  35.  —  Mr.  Lloyd  w^ 

^four,  and  left  him  burtbened  with  the  only  ten  of  Ibomaa  IJoyd,  £aq.,  nf 

the  care  of  a  amalt  family,     tie  bad  Olangwmia,  near  Camamin,  and  amr- 

ba«B  maiKiad    fine  yean.  —  About  a  lied,  Octobers,  1819,  Harriet,  a^cmd 

natlnmontb  aAor,  be  waa  nnitcd,  w-  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samue)  fiutler, 

Modly,  in  1W7,  tn  Uiai  Suaau  Smith,  D.D.,  Ardide«aiaofDerlv,BndHead 

~- f  Mn.   Bartlty,  ami  tba  then  MaHerof  Shrawttmiy  Sdwpl;  ^D^am 


MJ>f*e  Teidi  ita«>.  ^  be  bu  laft  two  khu^  tli^ijJM^jyipL. 


*»  Hmk  iKm  ymii,  pmti  KKV      ?ta4l»tho£(hi..iKnidin 
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fciil]iiTiii«bliimB,»i»n»pUiyfaitti«pCT-  b«ng  As  unw  jMria  whidi  the  ode. 

f  hiiiaiii  I  iif  ill  liii  pii  ill,  iiiiiiiil.  ■ml  II  bialM  Cfril  Jactuan,  afterwanh  Dmn 

Ifgiowdutia,  and  cnCofFin  the  prima  of  of  Chriit  Church,  WB  elected  to  Cam. 

Ijfc  and  hope,  exdted  gnat  and  inott  bridge,  of  which  Univenitj,  however,  ha 

VBUiwl  i^nipathri  '"*  ""'T  Huong  hn  nerer  hecama  a  ntenber,  being  induced 

Menda  and  famil;,  to  wSom  be  wn  in-  (o  forego  all  the  adTairtages  of  Trinil; 

•xpraariUj  dear, but'araoag the  inbrint-  foratfndentriapof  ChrittChurch.  Mr. 

■nH  ia  general  eftbe  lown  in  which  he  Macdooald,  n>on  nfta  hl(  admiHion  at 

Mred,  manj  of  whom  were  desirout  to  the  UnJTetvty,  entered  himielf  of  the 

teetiiy  then-  teipect  for  hii  memory  bj  Sodetj  of  Lineoln'a  Inn  ;  and  in  Hi. 

ftUowtng  hie  remuM  in  procnuon  to  dndmai  Term,  1 TTO,  wu  called  lo  the 

Mwgntra;  but  ttih  aigfial  mark  of  m-  Bar,    In  1T7Tlw  was  deded  M.  P.  for 

eard,  thoagh    reoeived  with  deep  fed-  Hiftdon,  Wilta,  and  in  the  lame  year  he 

bv*  of  gi«titu4e,  wn  dccUBcd  b;  hii  had  lh«  good  fortune  to  win  the  ■»«- 

■fflkted  tmmly,  and  the  fonerd   was  Ikoa  of  I^ify  Loniia  Leebon,  tbe  ctdeM 

eondueted   in  a  prfnte  maiHttr,    at-  daughter    of  Earl   Oower,  tftarvarda 

Msded  only  b;  bb  naarait  rdati*ee  and  created  Marquia  of  Staffbid.    Hit  mar* 

cMHNctiona.     Tet,  BotwittaMaDding  thh  tiage  with  thii  lady,  wboae  hther  waa 

JacMna  <u  tbcir  part,  the  gaiwral  feel>  not  only  ennobled  In  Mgb  rank,  but  dii- 

iBg  of  fagret  waa  ao  etcMg,  tbM  on  tingoi^td  bf  his  li%h  eonnectiaii  and 

tbadayoTtbafunendibolhtbeilnpiand  pditical  power,  laid  the  foundation  cf 

etiralc  hooaea  were  thut  along  die  whole  all  Mr.  Maedonald'i  future  aucceae  tn 

liBe  ef  the  procevion,  fram  the  entrance  lifi).    He  had  hitherto  acquired  but  very 

•fthetowBatLordHiir>Co(nmD,Cwbere  Utile  practice,  and  wu  paneaed  of  no 

tIneanriagaaoflbefHandaand  UMHimere  emineoce  in  bis  profesdon.     He  had 

taeltbe  hewK,}  to  St,  Mary's  Church,  a  oim  or  twice  euayed  fail  talents  in  Par- 

diMaM*  of  a  nHe,  and  alao  from  the  liament,  but  with  no  remaricable  Mie- 

cbanfe  lo  Iba  ralldeoee  of  Ardtdeacon  e«a;  and  on  a  suberquent  occaiian  be  be- 

Buller  at  the  •cboola,  ihougb  out  of  tbe  trayed  a  deplorable  want  of  temper  and 

Hwefproceeainn.  Theeedeoianatralioni  jud^ent.    In  tbe  debate,  Dec.  6. 1779, 

of  sjmpeiUij  and  reaped  are  m  bononr-  on  Lord   Upper  Ossory'i  motion  rr. 

■Halolheeharactcrof  the  deceaaed,  that  apecliiig  (be  RaM  of  Irdand,  Mr.  inae- 

we  tniM  Ibey  eanoM  fail  to  MOIbe  the  donaM  made  a  moat  nolent  attack  on 

•anowi  of  Mi  wunMag  IHeodi,  when  Loid  North.    He  aecoied  Mm  of  befog 

Mtey  reflect  on  aucfi  maned  and  public  "  laxy,  indolent,  and  incapaUe,  erasiTe, 

ewtlmony  to  hii  riitues.  —  FritBt*  Cam-  ahufliDgi  cutting,  and  deceptiaim,  plau- 

lawiriiiifiiiM  aible,  artful,  mean,  imoient,  conAdcnt, 
cowardly,  and  a  poor,  [litiful,  gnediing, 

H  aniveling.ibjfclcreslure."  Lord  North, 
noIwitbMinding  hii  uiuil  patience  and 

HACDONALD,  Ifaa  B%bt  Hon.  good  humour,  was  •ODiewhatemipeTeted 

Sir  Archibald;  Majr  IBIb  ;  at  Uahoose  althis singular accumublion of repnMcb, 

in  Diika  SirMt,  WaatniiDiter ;  in  bte  and  obaerred,  "  that  flie  attack  was  the 

eoUi  year.  — Mr  Archibald  Maodooald  fi>oreeitr>ardlnaty,M,ifhedeaen'edihe 

iraa  tret  BanMHt  of  EaM  Sheen,  Surrey,  many  ■curritou*  epithets  which  the  ho- 

aitdaPrl*y  ConndnoTt  a  younger  bra-  uounUa  gentleman  had  been  pleased  to 

Aerto  the  flnt,  and  uncle  totbeMeand  bestow  on  hho,  be  bed  been  hitherto  to 

present  Lords  Macdooald.  the  present  instance  flnoured  by  the  bo- 

Deecended  ftooi  that  aitcient  family,  nouiable  gentleman's  support  since  his 

(brmerly  Kinga  of  die  Isles,  Su  Arcfai-  entering  into  FvHament."    This  quar- 

bald  was  bora  in  Scotland, tin  ilurd and  ret  was  soon  appeased;  for  in  two  days 

IposllMinous  son  of  Sir  Aleiandar  Mac-  afterwards  Mr.  Hacdonald    and  Lord 


danaldaBerentfa  Baronet  «f  Nora  Seotta,  Noftheicbangedtnutual  apologies,  with 
byMargwctitbuTtbandyouiwcstdaugh-  pro&aaioos*^  0eat  respect  for  each 
tcr  of  Aleiander,  Ml  Bari  of  ^linlon.  odter,  Mr.  HacdonaU  going  so  liir  as  (o 
AtclaNdd  was  bnM^it  np  at  Wcalinin-  saj,  '■  that  bis  hialy  expienaioat  an  tfic 
Bterachool,  where,  b  aAer-Jife,  be  waa  6tti  were  directly  contraiy  to  hia  real  opa- 
wont  huinorously  to  obserrc,  that,  if  be  nton,  never  having  had  any  reason  fiir  en- 
bad  any  good,  it  was  all  whipped  into  tertsaning  such  sentiments  towards  tlie 
tim.  He  was  admitted  a  king's  scbo-  nobte  liM-d,  and  that  it  was  a  natural 
Iv  In  1760,  and  in  1764  was  elected  a  inSrmily,  which  loddenly  hurried  him 
eladeul  of  Christ 'iChureh,  Oifotd,  it  aometimea  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  bb 
tol.ii.  BJI    .    _..    ,    ,^_ 
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jodgDWDt."  It  ihould  be  obcFrnd,  in  peace  of  the  world ;  all  «M  cooteat  mad 
(iplanMion  of  ihii  ttnngs  icene,  Ihat  BirisTiiccioii,  and  nerf  mail  knevhUowD 
Lard  Gower  bid  h  Tew  day-i  before  de-  hippineu  ■ndcnjojad  it,  ■anin  Ibe  dix 
clared  Bgiinst  Mioitterii  in  tbc  Ilouw  of  comfiieduguadrotiioribtcoilitiaii  party. 
iMtii,  baling  migaed  tbc  Fmidencj  Ii  vs>  juit  bI  the  moment  when  dii*  de- 
af the  Council,  for  wbicfa  act  of  bwiilii]'  ligbtfultceiM  bad  »nirJted,aBd  waxes, 
bebid  ia  the  debate  do  December  6.  re-  changed  ror  the  gloom,  (be  turbabnce, 
ceiTcd  Bome  high  cnnplinicnD  froro  Mr.  and  diutatisfaction,  vluch  llie  ihadcrw  of 
Fox.  The  difference,  bowercr,  between  tlic  Frctuli  rerolution  icaltercd  in  aooM 
Lord  Gower  and  Lord  Nurih  did  not  degree  eren  among  the  ranks  of  tbe.peo- 
lead  to  any  permaneDt  eiJringeinent ;  pie  oT  England,  tliat  Sir  Archibald  HaB> 
and  Lord  Cower,  thougb  he  did  not  re-  donald,  in  February  1793,  was  promoted 
turn  to  office,  aupporUd  gcpenlly  ibe  to  the  place  of  Chief  Baroa  of  the  Couit 
nieuure)ofsdmini!itrBliDn,and  with  him  of  Eichequer,  and  sworn  oTlbe  Piivj 
bis  son  io-law,  Mr.  MacdoiuJd.  It  is  Council.  It  did  not,  therefore,  &U  to 
obeious,  bowerer,  that  an  eloquence  so  his  lol,  at  cbieflaw  oEBcer  of  iba  Crown, 
little  under  liic  control  of  judgmenl  was  to  conduct  many  state  proneculions,  but 
not  likely  to  be  very  ■eniceal)le  to  ila  in  tbe  ftw  which  the  necesutie)  of  the 
owner;  and  tbeprobibilily  is,  that  if  Mr.  dmes  obliged  him  to  iastiwte,  be  was  ao 
Uscderuld  had  not  become  a  Bkember  unifonDlysueccMfulilbatlKisaidnewer 
of  the  powerTuI  family  of  F^ari  Cower,  (o  hare  lost  a  verdict. 
be  would  luTe  paued  through  life  wiih-  Although,  from  the  bigh  nok  be  held 
out  thcdi^inctionofbigh  office  or  judicial  at  the  bar,  hi*  name  was  brou^  fonraid 
rank  )  but,  backed  by  tliti  hiKb  alliance,  to  the  notice  of  the  profeuioa,  yet  Sir 
Mr.  Macdonald,  before  the  wedding-  Archibald  nerer  was  in  great  butineaa. 
cake  was  contunied,  attained  the  first  He  presented  lu  the  Court  of  Cbancaj 
high  step  in  hit  profession,  by  being  bo-  tlie  lingular  tpectade  of  an  AtUmey- 
nouredin  Hilary  Term,  lT78,withaulk  General  witb  an  empty  bag,  generallj 
foiOf  and  the  rank  of  King's  CoudkI.  brieflen.    But,  notwithstanding  this.  Sir 

At  the  general  eleclion  in   17 BO,  be  ArchibaldwaganumoftalenL  Allbou^ 

was  clUHen,with  Riclurd  Vernon,  E«q.,  not  a  profound  or  arcurate  lawyer,  he 

brother -in-Uw  to  Earl  Gower,  to  sene  in  bad  a  quick  perception,  a  retentiTe  me- 

Parliament  for  Ncwcattle- under. Line,  a  mory,  and  a  capacity  Ittr  neat  and  ludd 

borough  then  under  the  command  of  tbe  arrangement.      The   consequence    was, 

Gower  influence ;  and  in  tlie  same  year  that  through  his  professional  liie  he  was 

he  receitedthe  appointment  of  one  of  the  an  eitraardioary  master  of  fadt.    Whaa 

Judges  on  the  Carmarthen  Circuit.  at  the  bar,  no  man  could  stats  a  cms  of 

On  tbe  dissolution  of  the  ctalition  ad-  complexity  with  greater  penp'cuityi  aiid 

ministration  in  December  1T83,  when  on  tbe  beach  he  was  rema^able  in  bU 

Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  age  of  2.5,  assutned  tbu  summing  up  for  hii  ikili  in  disentaug^w , 

lielm  ofgoremmeni  ■>  First  Lord  of  the  iuiricale  and  contradictory  eTide»i^^& 

Treasury,  Esrl  Gower  returned  to  hi*  the  ease  witb  which  be  delivered  himself, 

old  office  of  President  of  ibe  Coundl,  and  the  marreiloua  facility  witb  which  be 

and  Mr.  Macdonatd  was  appointed  to  mode  himself  underatood  by  juries.    He 

the  place  of  Solicitor  Generid  ;  and  he  was  poMCtsed  not  only  of  great  fluencj 

succeeded  to  tlie  Attorney- Genersltbip  of  ipecch,  but  enjoyed  an  unlimited  com- 

>n  1788,  when,  by  the  promotion  of  Sir  mand  oyer  the  *emBCular  idioen  of  lb* 

Richard  Pepper  Anlen  to  llie  Mastership  English  tongue,  for  which  undoubtedly 

of  the  Rolls,  that  office  became  racant.  be  was  indebted  to  his  English  edun- 

He  was  then  knighted,  June  27,  and  re-  tlon.     Owing  to  fail  clearness  of  head, 

elected  for  Newcsille  under-Line  on  a  which   enabled   him    to   segregate  that 

new  writ ;  at  be  was  again  at  the  gene,  which  wat  material  from  that  which  naa 

ral  election  of  1790,     During  the  [leriod  not  to,  and  to  discern  tbe  strong  point* 

that  Mr.  Macdonald  l)*l<^;^  responsible  of  the  case.  Sir  Archibald  wat  an  excel' 

lituations    of    Solicitor   and    Attorney-  lent  criminaljudge,  and  bis  long  count 

General,    tbe   times   were   remarkably  ofalteodanee  in  the  Court  of  Chanccty 

quiet.     Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  loftiness  of  his  gsve  him  an  experience  wliicb  qualified 

ambition,  (lie  splendour  of  his  tnltnts,  him  to  decide  mutters  of  equity  in  his 

and  the  probity  of  his  conduct,  held  ibe  Court  with  tolerable  success.      He  prv- 

lulion  encliHined  lo  ilie  car  of  hispopu-  tided  there  for  twenty  yean,  and  then,  is 

Jarity.    Tlie  infumal  curie  of  democracy  1813,  from  >  tense  of  ■■   -  -  •- 

and  alhfjtm  had  not  at  yet  disturbed  tlic  mities,  retirad  into  th 
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liTe  irilfa  ■  BaronelC]',  which  ha  wu  the  aTdlreclon.  lo  October,  ISl?,  be  di*- 
mora  induced  to  accept,  in  con>«quenre  linguiihed  bimtclf  at  the  battle  of  Hf- 
of  ^  old  one  having  RiFrged  in  the  Irlth  pore.  In  Jatiuary,  ISIB,  be  wm  pro- 
Peerage.  In  bis  ipbere  no  nun  of  his  moled  to  a  Ueuteoant-colonelcj.  On 
dajr  excelled  Sir  Arttaibald.  He  wai  the  the  lit  oT  Ma]r,  ISS4,he  wMappointed 
life  and  aoul  of  tociety.  With  an  itiei-  lieutenaat^colonel  commandaal ;  and 
hauMible  stOTe  of  ■nec<lote  and  humour,  on  the  breaking  aul  of  the  Burmete 
aod  prodigious  talent  for  conTcrtation,  war  be  ulled  vjtb  the  eipedilion  for 
which  be  had  improred  hj  conMant  ex-  Rangoon,  when  be  wai  actively  etn- 
ereiie,  be  cnlifened  and  amuied  where-  ployed  till  August,  wheti  he  embarked 
eier  be  went.  He  wasaaiand)  West-  in  tbe  eipeditkm  for  the  reduction  of 
minNer  to  tbe  back-bone,  aod  nerer  Taioy  and  Metgui ;  of  whicb  poiaei- 
iniBed  a  play,  an  election,  or  an  anni-  tkma,  after  ibdr  capture,  be  was  ap- 
Tenary,  ai  long  ai  bit  atrength  permitted  pointed  gorernor.  HaTing  been  pra< 
bim  lo  go  out,  and  partake  in  this  inter-  moted  to  command  a  brigade,  he  again 
fourtewilhtlwueneiorhitearlieryeani.  joined  the  army  at  Rangoon  under  Sir 
Id  hia  domeatic  ivlationi  he  wai  eiem-  A.  Campbell,  with  whom  be  served  till 
plary,  uniformly  kind,  aBeclionate,  and  tbe  temporary  cessation  of  boatililies. 
good  humoured  ;  and,  with  some  eicep.  On  the  rupture  of  (be  amiitice  In  No- 
OOMMuirigfTomtbeawfutdiipeniations  rember,  ISSj,  Brigadier U'Dowall wa* 
of FraTideaceintbelosaofaomecbiidren,  placed  in  command  of  two  brigadea 
eminently  bappy.  of  N.  I.,  and  directed  to  attack  a  body 

Hiaaurritingfamily  areoneion,now  of  Burmeae  at   Wattygoon.      After  a 

Sir  JamA  Maodonald,  Bart.  M.  P.  for  night  nurch  ofupwarda  of  twenty  miles, 

Calne,  and  two  daughters,  Caroline  Mar-  be  met  the  enemy  ( NoTember  1 6. }  and 

gaiet,  and  Caroline,  wife  of  the  Rev.  succeeded,  alttiough  otistinntely  opposed 

Thomas  Raodolpli,  Rector  of  Hadham,  by  oierwhelming  nurnben,  in  driving 

Hem.      Two  other  sons  were  Francis,  them  before  him  for  several  miles,  till  be 

Il.N.,wbadied  JancSS,  lS(M,aDdLe-  reached  some  very  strong  work*,  which 

Tiion,  wbo  died  in  Sept.  1793.     Lady  behad  just  recoimoiIred,and«a)  in  the 

Louiia  MacdoaaM  eurriTCS  her  husband,  act  of  gallantly  clieering  hia  men,  when 

—  Gmllamm't  MagOKOK.  he  wasshot  in  theForehndby  a  muiket- 

H<DOWALL,   Brigadier    Hobert,  ball,  and  died  insUntaneously ,  befbie 

Ueutenant- Colonel    Commandant    of  he  bad  reached  tbe  age  of  forty-fiie.  — 

Ae  1st  European  KeKiment,  and  com-  7^  ManlJiIynd  Eunyxan  Mi^'vir. 
manding  the  second  brigade  of  Madras  MATTOCKS,     Mn.  i     June    35. 

WOop*  lerring  in  Ava;  November  16.  Hii*  dininguiahed  actress  of  oar  good 

ISSJ  ;  in  aetion  at  Wattygoon.  old  school  of  comedy  appears  to  haTs 

Brigadier  H'Dowall  waa  the  second  been  born  about  the  year  1 742.      She 

ton  of  the  late  Archibald  M'Dowal),  wat,  as  it  may  be  termed,  a  child  of  the 

Eaq.   (a  near  descendant  of  the  ancient  stage.      Her  biber,  Mr.   Hallam,  wat, 

family  of  M'Sowall,  of  Logan}.      In  at  one  period,  manager  of  Goodman's 

February,  1T97,  be  landed  in  India  Bi  a  Fields  Theatre  ;  her  mother  waa  related 

Cadet,  and  in   January,   1799,    com-  lo   Beard,  the  principal  liDger  of  hit 

menced  hit  military  career,  under  the  time  ;  and  a  brother  of  beri,  tome  yean 

command  ct  tbe  Honourable  General  ago,wasthenunagerafatheBtriealcom- 

Welledey.      At  the  memorable  siege  of  pany  in  America.      Her  father,  in  a  dit- 

Seringapatam,   he  commanded  one  of  pute  with  Macklin,  the  celebrated  Shy- 

ibe  gicfudisr  companiea  which  formed  lock,  at  a  rriiearsal,  received  so  severe  a 

part  of  the  ttOTming-column ;  he    wat  wound  in  tbe  eye  from  Mr.  Macklin't 

■Imottconitantly  employed  till  October,  walking-stick,  that  he  died  on  tbe  spot. 

1810,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  ma-  Macklin  wat  tried  for  the  offence  at  the 

jori^.    HeagaintookdiefleldinlSia,  Old  Bailey,  but  acquitted,  at  it  wat 

in  the  Southern  Hahratta  country  ;  and  denned  tbe  efl^  oTiudden  pataion,  nut 

in  Augutt,  1815,  be  commanded  tbe  of  malice  prepente. 
Iroopt  at  Hyderabad,  and  quelled  the        Receiving  a  lupcrior  education.  Mitt 

lerioiii  diibnbancea  in  that  dxj.     The  Hallam  voluntarily  adopted  the  stage  as 

ftallowing  year  be  completely  surprised  a  pursuit,  and  came  forward  with  the  re. 

and   debated   a  body  of  alxive  3000  putation  ofhighaccomplisbmenta.      All 

Ftodarriet ;  and  received  the  approba-  tier  early  appearances  were  in  tinging- 

Iton  of  (be  governor-general  in  council,  character!:  she  was  the  first  Louisa  in 

■ndtbedianktof  the  honourable  court  the^ienof  tbe  Duenna.    Occaaiooally  i 
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ibe  KtltBipted  (rif^j,  but  wkh  litlie  Canaii  deponmiiK,  bar  coane  Rnaic 
sunn*.  Id  ber  pcrt'onMiwu  of  tbe  voice,  uid  b«r  higb  colnuring,  enabled 
wcond  chaitcixT  in  Hnok'i  Mgcdy  of  her  to  gin  peculiu-eCict  to  the  diarac- 
CjTUS,  ihe  iTM  ctanpietely  thrown  into  ten  in  wbicb  she  eicellBd.  In  *•  dc- 
tlw  Imcli- ground  bj  die  tine  figure  and  livvry  or  Ibe  bulirrODi  efitlt^uee  of  tha 
•ilmirableiMUingtirMn.  Y>(»iii  M*n-  Ulc  Milei  Peler  Andrewi,  wliictiKinja 
daoe,  llM  heroine  of  Ibe  piwe.  Sludf  requireddnliing^irit,indtbcimi[Btiiia 
and  obaenr>li(ui,  hovemr,  induoed  ber  of  (ulgu  minuen,  ihe  me  emtneiulj 
(u  allccopt  the  iprightly  pert)  of  Imr  lucceuful.  She  ta  undenluod  to  h»« 
comedf,  luch  ■■  elHguli,  dtiitoi'  vivet,  iKea  a  great  favourite  of  Her  UU  Ma- 
lic- ;  and  in  thoie  ^e  lucceeded  (a  ber  jotjr,  QuecD  Caroline.  Sbm  baa  Wt  on* 
wiibei.  The  delicacy  of  ber  perwn,  d«u|^ler,  nbo  Btarried  Ur.  Htrmaaa,  « 
ihe  vivacity  of  ber  lemfwr,  and  a  di»-  bairister.  Tint  genlleman,  imfbrtaB- 
tioguidung  judgment,  ^lehowed  tb«a>  ately,  lived  only  a  feir  yean  after  Ifae 
>dvesiuadranli^i«diia«all!,  andak*  naioa.  Tlie  portjoB  wbidi  be  lacdnd 
rapidly  becasuauBivenallavaurilenlh  with  fai*  viA  waa  laid  out  in  tbe  pur* 
llielowo.  Tlii*isni>aligbt|>r«iie,  wbED  cfaaaeofooeoftbedtypleadanfaipai  tb* 
we  conikler  tbat,  KDOOgit  bar  contem'  piecatttioB  of  innuing  Mr.  HemoD** 
porariai  were  Mr*.  Greeo  (Sberidan'a  life  was  orerloolud ;  aod,  upon  bia  death, 
6nt  Duenna)  and  ISa.  Abingtoo  ;  and  aAer  boldjiig  the  appaDtDMint  a  ' 
tbal,  in  the  early  part  of  beroraer,  even  tliao  a  year  or  two,  tba  pur  ' 
Mr*.  Clive  had  not  left  Ilie  itagc.  was,  in  convquence,  loat  te 

Mi*9  IlolUun  aiood  thus  high  in  Ibe  Mn.  Matlock*  died  where  *ha  bad 
eitimaiion  of  the  public,  when  Mr.  Mat-  long  rended,  at  Kenington.  Tbe 
tocks,  of  the  same  Ihcalie,  Gnt  paid  hia     Baron  de  Nod,  and  olber  friend*,  at- 

aiklKMei  lo  her.      He  wa>  a  vocal  per-    tended  tbe  funeral iltntlUy  tadBu- 

fbrmer  of  some  consequence,  and  a  le-     r^iean  ifagBane. 

•pcctable  Bclor.  A  muUial  attachment  MILLS,  Cbarlek,Esq. ;  October9&i 
appears  to  have  ensued  j  aud,  to  avoid  at  SouthanptoD ;  aged  3S. 
the  oppoailiiHi  of  the  lady's  parenli,  the  Whether  cauidered  a*  a  efatialmii 
lover*  totdi  a  trip  lo  France,  and  were  chrooiclcrof  patttime*,aiDanafg*a*nl 
inarTii:d.  Tbe  union,  however,  doesnot  infonnalion,  or  an  elegant  and  diiffri- 
^ipear  (o  have  been  a  very  hapi^  oae  :  minatjng  eislic  in  Italiao  Utcntore,  Mr. 
infidelities  led  to  an  open  rupture  ;  and,  Hilli  atondi  continsedly  in  the  fine  rank 
if  we  mistake  not,  to  a  leparalion.  Not-  orautbors.  Totreatof  (bedealbof  •odb 
wiihiUnding  this,  when  Mr.  Maltgck*,  a  otan  is  at  all  times  painfiil;  but  wbea 
VHse  yean  afterwards,  became  manager  to  tbat  is  added  the  recollactiaa  of  hi* 
of  tbe  Liverpool  theatre,  his  wife  per-  friendihip,  tbe  subject  become*  doubly 
ihnned  there  all  tbe  priocipal  characters,  embittered.  DiimiiaiD^  bowerar,  all 
Tbe  tpeculation  proving  unfortunate,  tlnughlibuttbaaeofbiograpliicaliaipar- 
Mrs.  Mattocki  re-engaged  herself  at  tiality  from  hi*  mind,  Ibe  writer  of  d» 
Covent  Gardeo  Theatre,  where,  we  be-  pitienl  brief  memoir,  who  was  hoooaiad 
lieve,  she  held  an  uninterrupted  engage-  fbryearswitfidMAiaodahipof  Ib.MUs, 
nent,  ai  an  actress  of  first-rate  celebrity  and  knew  Um  in  bia  piauiItT  days  of 
n  ber  walk,  until  ber  Rnal  retirement  beallb  and  bappioeaa,  will  proeead  wiib> 
rom  tbe  stage,  now  more  than  twenty  out  ruithercommoat  lobiitaik. 
.earssgo.  Hcrt  waslba  most  aCB^ng  Mr.Cherka  MillB,lbeyouDgc*taoa  of 
heatricallcavc-lakingwoeieTwitaieiaed.  Ibe  lata  Somnel  Gillam  Mills, a mrgeoa 
iShe  had  played  with  all  ibeireshneeB  and  ofeminenoaatf  Greenwich,  wMbem  in 
i{Hrit  of  a  woman  in  her  prime,  the  part  ibe  yaar  ITBS.  He  waa  originallj  ia- 
of  Flora,  in   The  Warier,  to  Cooke's    t«9id<ilfi}rlbelBw,aiidw*B«*eaartU*(t 

Don   Ftjix.      After  the  (4ay,   having    with  that  view,  ■ •' — — ;_  d 

changed  ber  stagB-drcs*  (at  Ibe  lady-like  Street ;  but  hii 
attire  of  black  lilk,  she  was  led  forward  diildboad  to  ! 
by  Cooke  in  a  suit  of  Uack  velvet,  with  nibal  lo  atamal 
weepen,  &c.  Her  balingsanablad  ber  loan  aboot  ot 
(o  utter  only  a  few  impiei^ve  wonl*.  Littleton,  and 
Tliere  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  self  up  unrese 
.  house:  sheretiicdamidstibetMalhean-  It  was  diout 
felt  plaudits  of  the  theatre.  Hills  Gnt  a^i 

Mrs.  UatUKks  possessed  a  good  stage-    a  faislotian  i  b 
(ace  and  flgnre  ;  and  ber  broad  stare,  her    inSatned  by  a 

Google 
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■Bcc  vidi  (be  iiiagni Scene*  of  Oriental  fragment*  over  ■  library,  and  n«tid  con. 
■nnaU,  longed  with  the  usual  rmlcai .  deiualioa  in  on*  profcuKd  publication 
neM  of  gimiui  to  6iid  ita  leirel,  and  ■  — and  Mr.Mitli  thoD  directed  hia  alten- 
"  Hiilorjt  of  M ubamiiKdaBiuii"  wai  [be  tf<ni  tohiagreMc*  work,  "  IIm  History 
rMulL  Hiiawarl,tbaughebiT*cteiiMd  of  ChiTslrr,  or  Knigblhood  and  ili 
bjdeepthougbtandltvmng.waafrtint.  Tiioea."  Tbii  bn  bad  no  Hiimer  ap- 
pcrhct  ia  i(>  coDstructioo :  it  wai  looatv  pwed  Iban  it  wai  in«t«nil]i  lucnMfnl ; 
ikcuhy,  and  IndcEnile  1  and  accordiDglir,  ih«  firat  edition  wid  wilb  inmost  the 
in  bia  more  matured  compoiitioti,  ita  rapiditj  of  a  Scolcfa  bdtcI,  and  H  »n 
authoi  indirectly  diKUimed  it.  Ub  but  ■  few  montfaa  preTioua  to  hi*  death 
Uiatory  of  the  Cruudea,  wbicb  wa*  hi*  thaiitiuitborhadcom|itete<)biijreTfau>a 
fccond  publication,  amply  fulfilled  all  ofasecond.  Wbetbcr  tbemcmal  labour 
the  promise  thadowed  forth  in  the  Sr*t,  necnntry  to  eiecule  nicb  a  taik,  *pread 
and  placed  him  liigh  Hnong  modern  hi*,  over  90  vast  an  extent  of  lime,  referring 
loriaiia.  Thii  work,  token  up  om  amare,  to  ao  uuny  kii^doraa,  and  dnwn  fVom 
and  execulcd  with  the  apirit  whicb  an  uurce*  to  difficult  md  obecure — whe. 
ardent  loie  of  the  lut^ject  would  nalur-  ther  tbi*  broke  dowo  a  frama  naMrally 
■Uydidl,  wa*  no  aooner  publiabed  than  delicate,  ara  enimot  take  upon  ouneNea 
it*  merits  wtre  appreciated.  Tba  eon-  to  say ;  bat  certain  it  ia,  that  ihonly  after 
denaed  rigour  of  the  atylg  (in  some  it>  eompletioD  Mr.  Mills'*  health  began 
bnNirile  paatagea  eiuberant  and  Mahdy  visibly  lo  decline.  For  a  long  time  ho 
aa  the  language  of  Gibbon)  waaitadiief  Mniggted  witb  hi*  nuUdy,  stilt  hoping 
recommendation  with  some  ;  ita  strict  that  has  conatltutioD  might  be  Anally  re- 
fidelity  with  otbet*i  while  all  agreed  in  ■ttobtitbed;  bnt  all  bia  cipectaticm*  were 
■dmiriog  the  clear  Hmplicity  with  which  Tain;  begrewdaily  worse,aDd  waacom. 
it  was  executed :  ibis  laat  was  tba  muh  palled  a*  a  laat  resource  to  learc  LondtMi 
of  Hr.  Milli'a  kng-cbarltbed  babit*  of  fee  Soatbampton ;  where,  after  getting  ■ 
coMiDuoua  and  mitaiikeo  meditation  littlebetter,  likelhelait  flickeringghm- 
Ho  fint  cuncdTcd  a  aut^ect  well  in  In*  mer  of  the  lamp,  bi*  healifa  soon  aftcr- 
miod,  acnitintdng  it  in  all  h*  btaringa  ward*  decayad  and  btougbt  him  to  the 
with  nnUfaematiad  aercrity,  and  then,  gnw  on  n^nday,  October9lb,l8g«,  at 
aficr  baring  formed  sobm  paniciilar  the  early  age  of  38. 
Ofunun,  bronghl  all  his  immense  man*  So  died  Cfaarlea  Mills ;  a  name  wMoh, 
t^  information  to  bear  upon  and  jottify  in  ODa  reapect,  a*  a  bi*tonan  —  a  deep, 
•hat  opinion,  till  the  fabric  grew  under  profaund,  eloquent  historian  —  willpe- 
hiahaod  aMaulymoDumenlofintellccL  riah  only  with  our  language.  It  re<. 
Sndi  a  remark  rcAfi  especially  to  bia  mains  for  the  public  reader*  of  bii 
"Ttavelaof  Theod«KDucaa,attfac  Re.  worfci  to  admire  the  autbor,  —  for  his 
■viral  of  Letter*  and  Art  in  Italy,".— a  hiends  to  lave  alto  ib«  man.  As  alita- 
wotk  of  betion,  full  fraught  with  learn-  rary  character,  hit  rairtd  was  storod  with 
ing,  exhaustleaa  in  ita  variety  and  eitsnt,  an  abnotc  eibaattla*  wiely  of  uaelul 
yet  ap^ied  with  mrprising  ingcnuitj  to  and  ornamental  knowledge.  He  was  a 
ilaiulgect.  the]rablic,howcT(T,>ecmed  profound  divinity  tcholar,  an  acul* 
to  underrate  Mr.  Mill*  a*  acommantalor  critic,  had  an  admirably  aojuired  tasia 
on  Italian  Ulaialare,  and  accnrdingly,  in  poetry,  and  was  acquainted  with  nin«t 
DOtiritliMaiiding  the  splendour  of  par-  ancient  and  modaru  limguages.  He 
IJeular  paaaagta,  audi  as  tbe  criticism  on  poaaeased  also  an  elegant  relith  for  the 
Dant^  and  tbe  account  of  an  interview  fine  arts,  and  was  no  man  praOdcnt 
widiAriotta,tbeworit»aacomparatively  in  miuic,  st  leut  a*  far  as  judgment 
unaucceaiful.  For  a  fUll  year  subee.  waa  concerned.  With  such  varied  ac 
quent  to  it*  publication  our  historian  I^  quircmcnt*,  aided  by  a  temperate  >■>■ 
quletl]'  on  hi*  oai*,  till  induced  by  hu  eialily,  and  gentle  kiod-bearted  addn« 
respectable  publisher*  (Longman  and  oflbepomt  yet  meet  natural  limpli- 
Co.)  to  undertake  a  work  <^  gigantic  dty,  it  will  readily  be  concnved  haw 
magnitude,  to.  no  less  than  a  history  of  great  a  treat  bis  convmation  must  liava 
Rome,  ftnm  tbe  earliest  ages  down  to  been.  Unlike  many  deep,  habitual 
Ihcreignof  AugusnugBn  epoch  st  whidi  Ibinkars,  Hr.  Uills'a  mind  in  company 
Gibbon  commencea.  From  tome  cawe  wa*  luually  undouded,  alive  to  every 
or  other  tbi*  wodc  WB*drcqiped  —  not-  thing  that  wa*  g<ang  forward;  so  that 
wiibatanding  that  it  wa*  a  de^deratum  he  vra*  ever  ready  to  take  Ids  share  in 
in  literature,  inaonuch  ailbe  annil*  of  tbe  converution,  fireefrom  llie  loo  cam- 
early  Roue  are  icatlctcd  in  detacbad  monabatraetedne**  of  genius.  Nolbiog 
"*  '       O" 
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w«i  luo  tnon  or  loo  mighlr  (or  hit  uid,  in  NoTcmberorttHil  year,  Culaticf 
contemplation  -.  tba  ttiiking  eipmuon  Morriiion  »u  entrusted  with  tiw  com- 
of  apoetiin  wlnniMr.  Mills  could  not  muid  of  ■ci)rpiorDbscr>*lioD,tofolloir 
Ml  to  nxognitie  a  kindred  intellect,  the  mnnnenu  of  tlie  American  army 
that  ••  the  roeeneM  flower  thai  blows"  under  Hajor-General  WilkiTuon,  de- 
could  fumlBh  liira  with  endlcis  food  for  scending  the  riier  St.  Lawrence,  and 
thought,  was  particularly  applicable  tu  which  liaiing  landed  an  the  Cuiadian 
■he  sut^ect  of  the  prvtent  memoir,  territory,  below  Fort  Wellington,  a  dU 
wbose  rcalless  inquiiitiTe  mind,  freed  riiion  of  tbatforce  under  8rig>idier-Ge. 
(or  e»Br  from  the  conrse  ibscklet  of  es-  neral  Boyd,  atnouniing  to  between  3 
iaience,  now  for  the  fint  time  at  rest,  is  soil  4000  men,  was  on  the  1 1  tb  defeated 
perhaps  continuing  ita  speculations  In  by  tlie  corps  of  obsenatioii  *  at  Chryit- 
a  higher  and  more  imaginative  state  of  ler'i  Farm,  WillUmsburgh ;  and  after 
bring.  the  action  the    Americiuis    retired    to 

We  hale  taken  ibe  foregoing  intereat-  their  own  tlioret.      The  detail*  of  this 

ing  notke  from  tbe  VunlA/y  and  £ii-  looM  gallant  iflkir  are  given  in  the  Royal 

roptim  Magaaneii  but  we  h^  to  pub.  Military  Calendar,  vol.i'v.  pp.  273.  ct 

lish  in  our  next  volume  a  more  detailed  teij.    On  this  occasion  Colonel  Morrisan 

memoir  of  this  amiable,  eitraordiDBry,  was  honoured  with  a  medal.     He  like- 

and  lamented  man.  wi*e  reci'ired  s  vote  of  thanks  from  tba 

MORRISON,      Colonel     Joaeph  House  of  Asaenibly  of  Lower  Caikadm. 

Wanton,  C  B.  of  his  M^esly's  44th  and  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  tba 

regiment  of  infantry,    late  brigadier-  merchants  of  Liverpool, 
getteral  commanding  the  souih-eastem        In  July,  1S14,  during  the  engage. 

division  of  the  army  acting  against  the  ment  at  Lundy'i  Lane,  near  the  PmI* 

Burmese;   February   IStb;  at  tea,  oa  of  Nisgara.bewassoseverely  wounded, 

board   the   Cam   Brta  Castle,  on    ibe  that  iu  1815  he  returned  nilb  bii  bat- 

pasaage  from  Calcutta.  tallon  to  England ;  and  being  unable. 

This  distinguibbed  officer  was  horn  from  the  state  of  his  wounds,  in  lets', 

at  New  York,  May  4. 1783,  and  was  the  to  join  the  first  battalion  of  the  regi- 

only  SOD  of  John  Morrison,  Esq.  at  that  ment,  then  in  India,  be  was  once  more 

^me    deputy     commissary -general    in  placed  on  balf-pay.      On  the  19th  Ai>- 

America.       He  entered   the   army   in  gutt,   1BI9,  be  received  the  brevet  of 

1793,  as  an  ensign  in  the  83d  regiment,  colonel. 

and  was  promoud  to  a  lieutenancy  in         It  was  not  until  the  ttegioning  of  the 

the  R4th  tegimcDt,  in  1794.      He  did  year  1821    that  his  wounds  were  suffi- 

DOt  join  either  of  the  above  corps,  being  dently  bealed  to  permit  bii  return  to 

removed  to  an  independent   company,  the   duties  of  active  service,  when  be 

■nd  placed  on  balf-pay.     Id  17S9,  he  was  immediately  appointed  lieutetuDt- 

wasappointcd  to  the  1 71b  regiment,  and  colonel  of  the  44tfa  regiment,  at  that 

served  wilh  ibe  second  battalion  during  time  quartered  in  Iretuid.      In  June, 

the  campaign  in  Holland  of  that  year,  1822,  he  embarked  with  bis  regiment 

and  wu  severely  wouivded  at  the  clow  for  India,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in 

of  the  action  of  Ibe   2d   October.      In  November  following.      In  July,  1833, 

laoOiheobtainedaCDrnpanyin  theume  the  regiment  was  sent  up  tbe  country 

re(pment,  with  which  he  served  in  tbe  to  Dinapore,  from  whence  it  returned 

Mediterranean  till  tbe  peace  of  IB02,  to  Calcutta  in  1834;  and,  in  July  of 

when,  having  purchased  a  majority,  be  that  year,    Colonel  Morrison  was  ag^ 

was  placed  on  hslf.pay.     In  1804,  be  pointed  to  tbe  comouTKl  of  tbe  south- 

irns  appointed  an  impeding  <ield.officer  eastern  diviaioD  of  the  army,  with  tba 

of  yeomanry  on  ilie  staff  in  Ireland  ;  local  rank  of  brigadier.general.     To  au 

and,  in  1805,  exchanged  to  the  89th  re-  ardent  and  devoted  attachment  to  hi* 

giment,  and  served  witb  llie  secoDd  bat-  profcsuon,  were  united  great  military 

talion  till  1809,  when  he  was  promoted  _ 

toalieutenanl-colonelcy  in  the  lit  West  *  Tliii  Corps  coDsiitcd,  acctmling  to 
India  regimrnt.  which  be  immediately  the  official  despatch  of  Sir  George  Pn- 
joincil  at  Trinidad.  In  iBIl,  be  was  vost,  of  tbe  remains  of  tbe  49tb  icgi- 
removed  to  his  former  tegiment,  the  ment,  the  3d  battalion  of  the  89lb,  and 
S9th,  and  the  fallowing  year  em-  three  componioi  of  voltigeurs  (cam- 
barked  with  the  second  battalion  for  prising  in  the  whole  not  more  th)m  SOO 
Halirax.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  the  tank  and  lilc],  witb  a  divitian  of  gun. 
bsllallon  proceeded  to  Upper  Canada ;  boats. 
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e,  cool   rlewnninrd 
^  .  Ritlon  ID  the  troopi 

under  hii  cominuid,  and  firm  rvligkiiia 
prindplf ,  —  the  bt«t  ttiinulu*  to  ihedi*- 
diirgfl  of  the  dutiei  of  the  Kildier.  the 


of  difli 


ally, 


peril,  and  nckneii.  Thut  tie  was  etni- 
Dtatij  qualified  for  the  anluoiu  and 
important  trust  which  hid  been  con- 
fided to  him  :  and  the  following  order, 
which  he  iuned  to  the  troops  previaiu 

againtt  the  Burmew,  oill  eSbrd  the 
brat  eieiDplification  of  the  feeliogi  and 
temper  irilh  which  he  conducted  the 
■rmy  through  a  country  beiet  with  na- 
tural obalacles  and  daa^ra,  harassed 
b7  «  cruel  and  relentless  foe  :  — 

"  The  brigadier-general.  \a  promul- 
gating the  HrM  arrangementi  for  of- 
fensive openlioni,  takes  the  opportunity 
to  express  his  unbounded  conlidence, 
'' at  every  bonourablt 


will'  be  accomplished  : 
hopes  that  the  GWcr  of  all  Victory  will 
bless  the  united  cBbrts  of  the  diriiion, 
to  the  glory  of  the  British  name,  and 
the  character  of  the  Indian  array.  He 
at  the  same  time  begs  the  troops,  when 
flushed  with  success,  to  remember  that 
a  Tinquiihed  foe  ceases  to  be  an  enemy, 
and  that  mercy  shown,  though  in  some 
instance*  it  may  be  abused  (particularly 
by  a  half-barbaroua  people},  yet  can 
never  fail  of  the  best  reward  ;  while  the 
example  act  mult  be  productive  oTulti- 

Thodifficultira  which  the  army  had  (o 
encounter  on  its  march  towardi  Arracaui 
commenced  aoon  afW  quilting  Cbitta- 
gong,  and  were  of  a  nature  to  be  lur. 
mounted  only  by  the  consummate  skill  of 
the  commander,  the  steadiness,  bravery, 
and  patience  of  the  troops  uocler  hard- 
ships and  privations.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  ofBcers  were  directed  to  dis- 
encumber themselves  of  all  unnecessary 
baggage,  and  to  leave  their  horses  be- 
tund  them,  a  young  subaltern  writes  to 
bis  frieods :  —  "  You  may  imagine  luw 
aevere  this  order  appeared  to  be  in  a 
country  like  this,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  oppressive  heat  of  the  climate,  we 
have  to  scramble  our  way  over  irackleas 
rocki,  and  through  thick  and  almost 
impenetrable  jungles;  but  when  the 
general  coodesccnded  to  eiplain  to  ui 
bis  maoni^  and  the  necesaity  of  the 
measure,  we  wen  all  so  delighted  with 
him  that  not  a  murmur  wm  heard,  and 
there  is  nut  among  us  one  who  would 


not  go  with  him  to  the  world's  end," 
This  anecdote  will  show  the  estimation' 
in  which  this  amiable  man  was  held  by 
ihoseserving  under  him. 

It  would  extend  this  article  to  too 
great  length  to  enter  into  the  deUJIs  of 
the  operations  of  this  division  of  iha 
army  ;  they  are  recorded  in  the  official 
despatches  publislicd  in  the  Gaietle.  It 
may  suffice  to  notice,  that  Ihe  country 
through  which  it  paMcd  was  sometimes 
mountainous  and  rocky,  only  to  be  pene- 
trated hy  pj^s\ages  formed  by  great  1&. 
hour  and  perwvemnce,  ■■  an  advance  of 
a  feiT  short  miles  pet  day;  at  others, 
through  deep  swamps,  amidst  noxious 
and  pesdlentialcxbalalions.  At  lenglb, 
after  having  undergone  severe  and  al- 
most inceasant  fatigue  for  several  montha, 
an  opportunity  occurred  to  bring  the 
Burmese  to  action,  and  after  three  days' 
continued  fighting,  the  British  army 
entered  victorious  into  Arracan.  Nu 
sooner,  however,  was  this  caoquesl 
achieved,  than  the  rainy  season  set  in  i 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  immediate 
provision  for  the  cantonment  of  Iho 
troops.  This  was  no  easy  task  ;  for  the 
city  being  situate  inamarahtturrouoded 
an  three  ndes  with  stupendous  hills,  was 
of  all  others  a.most  unhealtliy  spot  tar- 
Europeans.  Thus,  in  a  short  lime,  Geib 
Morrison  had  the  distress  to  see  his  gat 
lent  followers  drooping  with  malignant 
sickness,  and  Iho  ann  of  death  spread- 
ing desolstian  aruund  him :  hii  owD 
health,  too,  injured  by  continual  anxiety 
Bad  exertion.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst 
of  this  heart-rending  scene,  nut  inaptly 
termed  "  llie  Walcberen  of  India,"  it 
vras  his  constant  practice  to  visit  the  boa- 
pitals,  to  cheer  the  languishing  suHerer, 
and  to  adminibler  religious  consolatioD 
to  those  whose  hope  of  continuance  in 
■~  ■■  he  al 


w  himself  It, 


the  SI 


and  the  Christian  friend ;  but  neither  hia 
anxious  carv,  nor  the  best  medinl  skill, 
could  stay  ttie  pestilence,  and  Anacan 
was  dratined  to  be  the  grave  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  flower  of  itie  British  arm  j. 
After  long  contending  against  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dimalv,  Gen.  Morrison 
found  his  constitution  so  much  impaired, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  com. 
mand,  and  return  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
aoon  afler  embarked  for  England,  in  the 
hope  that  the  sea  voyage  might  contri- 
bute to  the  reiioniion  of  hi*  health. 
"Riis  hope,  alas  ■  was  ordained  aooo  to 
be  destroyed '.  but  hia  fiulh  in  the  coo- 
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«iliuiiu»  of  religion  DBTCT  Evnook  bim  ;  1770.     Mr.  SochTorl,   tli«  then  Had 

■nd  ia  humble  coiifiileiice  in  ttw  medi»-  Muur  of  the  Gra>iimar.«cbool  it  tlwt 

don  and  Uoneioentof  bii  Sariour,  be  towu,  ■  nun  eminent  for  cluuical  letro- 

p«iicdullj  migned  bit  uul  unu  Him  ing,  uid  W  wbooi  eimn  Hichnelii  nd 

who  ga*e  h,  ■gotbed  bj  ibe  iSectianale  Heyna  enlrutud  their  nu,  initrwcled 

•■d  endearing  auaution  of  a  wifv  and  him  in  tbeclaaaici,  and  prolcctedsgrcM 

a  itUer,  to  vbDia  ba  had  erer  been  moM  pHrtialily  for  bini.      Not  conlsnUd  with 

tenderly  and  inriolably  altacbrd.  the  acquiaitiDn  of  Iba  ancient,  Noebdok 

Sucb  ii  a  sketch  oT  the  chancier  and  cultivated  early  the  modern  UnguagGa, 

■cliaai  of  this  brave  eoldier,  tbia  most  and  hii  profidency  in  Italian,  Frencb* 

amiable  man.      Should  it  be  peruiad  by  and   Kngliih  wu  rajMd.      In  17eK,  be 

tboae  who  follow  his  proTewou,  it  ma;  waa  enLargd  of  the  Eelebrated  Uwvenitj 

aene  to  prora  to  tbam  tbat  religion  and  of  hii  nadfe  place,  and  applied  particu- 

Tirtua  an   not  incompatibte   wicti  th«  larly  to  claaica]  litenUuie  and  antiqu- 

diuica  of  the  wairior,  and  tbat  the  laurel  tie*  under  Heyne,   who,  becoming  hiai 

wreath  of  lictorybett  adorn*  the  brow  chief  maater  and  patron,  empleyed  bin 

of  him  who,  wbilit  flgfaling  tbe  baula*  in  collating  several  Greek  USS.,  pacti- 

of  bis  cauDtiy,  repose*  bis  trust  and  bis  cularly  tbat  of  ibe  Iliad,  in  Iba  posM*' 

reliance  in  tbe  God  of  Armisa.  lion  of  the  lata  Mr.  Towoley,  for  bin 

The  pan  of  fricndsbip  caauM  better  edition  of  Homer,   in    Ibe  preface  l» 

CMuJuda  tMs  memoir  than  in  the  words  wbidt  be  alluded  to  Nodidca's  sarwea, 

of  tbe  Right  Hon.  the  Go>cmor-Gene-  in  a  manner  highly  hoiUHirabla  to  bi» 

ral.  Lord  Amhcnt,  wlio,  in  addiawng  pupil. 

CuL  lAoRison  previous  to  bis  departure  In]791,Mr.Ricb*rd-Jame*lAwieuce, 
from  India,  was  plsased  thus  to  cxprcsa  now  oifCrawfurd  Street,  Msry-lk-bonna, 
himself;   ■•  It  ij  a  melauchoty  satufac-  a  gentleman  who  had  acquired  roaaidar- 
lioa  to  me  to  asaure  you,  that  I  know  able  prcqwrly   in  (be  Wtet  Indica,  r*. 
Dot  whether  moat  to  approve  of  nnd  ad-  pairad  with  his  lady,  and  two  of  bit  sosu^ 
mire  tbe  succcssAiI  opcratiooa  by  which  to  Goettingen,  for  dw  educaiion  of  tba 
youwreModArracaDtVom  thapoiaaadoB  latter.     Having  himself  been  brought 
of  tba  enemy,    oi   tbe  fortUude  with  up  at  Eton  School,  he  bad  a  high  tshiw 
which  you  lupported  the  deslruclioa  of  for  daiaical   lUtdie*,    nnd    q^liad  to 
our  future  bi^ie*,  by  a  dispensation  be-  Heyne  lor  a  proper  tutor  in  that  braocii 
yond  OUT  sontrol."  of  learning.  Heyne  recommanded  Noeb- 
''-'  " — riaon  waamarried  on  tba  SSth  den,  who  conveyed  bis  ioatmclioos  first 
IS09,    to  Ulixabelb-Haler,  in  tba  French,  and  after  some  pnctiGS 
r  tbe  late  Randolph  Marriott,  in    tbe  Engliah   language.       He    fre- 
e  CuUl^  Gran,  Worceater,  quenlly  exiolled  the  kindneu  of  Mr. 
>a  ha*  1^  DO  isue.— Cnlle-  Idwrenca  and  of  his  whole  family,  in 
lotwc  and  Jbyef  Jfifibny  Ob  which  besoon  became  doraaslictuad.  A* 
■he  KRIS  of  Mr.  Lawrence  were  mora 
particularly  to  be  taught  the  priaciplea 
M.  of  the    German    language,     Noebika 
quickly  discovered    tbtt  Weadabom'a 
DLS,  John,  Esq.  F.S.A.;  at  Grammar  was  insufficient  for  bia  pur- 
Race  ;  Nov.  96.  i  in  his  Sad  poac  ;  be  accordingly  began  to  compaaa 
srely  lamented  by  a  namerou*  one  of  luowu,  being  the  uulltaa  of 
ientk.    OflbispiofouodadB-  Ihe  German    Grammar  for  the  use  of 
dquary,  and  excellent  and  le.  Engiithmen,  which,  in  tha  swiuei,  be 
in,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  insert  impniTsd  to  sucb  a  d^ree  a*  to  rais*  it. 
OTj  memoir  in  our  oait  vo-  to  tiw   rank   of  bi*   boL  literary  pav 
formaDca,  and  of  which  he  ^ust  livid  to 
DENiGeoirge  Henry;  Ph.D.;  see  the  jKftb  edition  through  the  preo. 
F.R.S.I  F.A.S.i  M.A.S.  i  Conceiving  an  attachment  to  English. 
[l.S-1  Cor.  Sac.  Sdent.  Goei-  men  and  £Dgluh  mannara,  be  laould 
.Btia,  Joi»;   Mi^.  Jen.  Nat.  willingly  bare  accompaaied  Ur.  Law- 
ol,  &c.    Assistant  Keeper  of    reoce  ou  atour  through  Italy,  but  fat 
litiaa  and  Coin*  at  Ihe  Btitidi  hi*  master,  Htryne,  who  was  pr^udiod 
Musotwi ;  March  1 4.  ;  at  hi*  apartments  aguast  such  a  coieer,  preierriiig  to  aas 
in  Ike  Bridah  Museum  i  aged  £6-  bun  settled  in  ihc  Unuenicy.  Ur.  Law- 
Di,  Nocbden  was  born  at  Goettingen,  reoce  and  bii  lady  retumed  to  En^and, 
ia  Ihe  Kingdom  of  Hanorer,'  Jan.  S3,  leaving  two  of  llwir  sons  under  Noeh- 
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dwi'a  an,  wb^  tt  tba  luai  tinw,  hwl  gion  ;    Ihi*  nB|iortsnt  )>oiiit  tatmA  ■ 

Iht  tuiiioB  of  (ome  other  Engluh  gen-  (kil;  topic  oT  tbdr  caiM«nui«a,  md 

tlemeD,   tbcir  Ungu^e    bciug  by  Ihis  BiyuiL'i  argununla   wen    grtatly  in- 

tiaialole»bl;ramUurt»bini.  Mr.L**-  atninunlal  in  streBglhening  the  h^ 

rCBCa  bappemd   to  totm  »n  Kquaial-  leiuratiaD  for  our  half  religloD  which 

aacB  at  Bognoi  witli  (ba  late  Sir  Wit'  Xoabdeit  neter  drNcmbled :   indeed,  ha 

liam  UOoer,  •rben  that  gmtlimaa  ww  waa  a  most  diligent  attendani  oB  the 

looking  mt  tor  a  private  tutor  to  Hod  pcrforauuKe  of  dirin*  wrrice  aeeording 

to  EtOD  with  lii*  eUail  lOii,  the  prewnt  U  the  mode  of  tbt  Eataliliifaed  Cbsrcb 

Baronet  eTthe  name,  and  Mr.  l^wnace  of  England. 

^ImIIj  aaiied  thi*  opiMinuiu^  of  raeoB.  Noebdan  alao  paid  lenral   *i^  ta 

nHuUng  NoebdtD  forlliiiaituatioa,upen  hia  diitingui^Md  countrTmui,  Dr.  Her. 

wlucti  be  ealared  in  1793.  uhelfM  Stougb.  At  Etoab*  ipciKwitti 

Wbo,  in  Deccmbei  of  tbu  TMr,  ba  hia  pupil  IwaytanandBhalf.eMeptiDg 

readied    Ntin-ApplMon,    Sir   William  the  botidaja,  which  tbtf  paaaed  at  Nao- 

Milnar'a  Male  in  YorkriiR^  b*  fanciwl  Appleton.     Wbrn  the  (dueukm  ^  Una 

hinu^,  ta  be  often  uwd  to  relate,  tran*.  joung  ^ntleman  wae  eooipletcd,  Nbek- 

ported  to  faity  land.     Tba  daUgbtful  den  alliided  to  hii  bopv  of  aome  perm- 

icuiaiy  of  BfitaiD,  Sir  WUlias'i  aioM  neM  p>«naaa  in  hia  native  town  ;  bat 

■oubla  &n)l;,wbo  contaoded  with  each  Lady  Hilner,  lefuaiBg  to  liMen  la  Me 

othei  ta  anka  Um  wekome,  tbe  eoaa-  plan,  pnMed  bim  to  uodettako  lihewisa 

rortauddegaoce  of  aDEogliih  gentle-  the  cduealiaD  of  her  weood  kid,  wtatch 

man's  oouMrjr  randenn,  tbe  poliabed  Noebdaa,  boiud  ■>  be  wai  in  gratitude 

eeeiety  meeting  tbera  aluwat  arar;  d^,  to  es  excellent  a  family,  and  eDamoared 

an  ntaaeiTe  and  beauiifHl  park,   Ih*  of  England,  could  not  decUiw.     In  the 

apoMe  Of  the  field,  aMi  all  the  refined  lalltr  end  of  IT96,  Sir  WUIiaia  Milaer 

■oiBwrnanti  upplied  by  the  awpla  for*  introduced  him  to  ibe  Eail  l^Uwilli^ 

tuna  et  the  libttsl  proprietor,  could  oot  at  Weaiworth  Houm,  a  nobkinao  wW 

fiul toaMooieband  delight ayaui^acho-  ever  afterwaidadirtiogulihedliiniby  liii 

lar  Dew  fiom  tbe  mcIumoO  of  (cademic  notice,   and   whoaa   accotnpUahcd   ion, 

fetimDaa&      No  lew   wipriaing  and  Lord  MUton,  honoured  Ittaa  *iih  hie 

ciptivati^  WM  Iha  auMMr  hi  whtch  cetraapoadcnca. 

Sir  Williw,  then  oBe  of  the  metnbeta  In  October  of  that  ynr,  be  went  with 

(brYachAite,UtedintawB.  IlMapluf  Sit  William'*  nccod  wd,   Cbarlei,  tv 

did  iM^jlaU^  aeniMd  bj  ttM  geiktle-  Goettingeo.    lltere.  Mill  under  the  Uea 

man  aOhrdad  Noebdco  an  opponunity  (^  one  day  becoraii^  a  mecnber  of  Hitie 

ofbeingintroducedtoDumarouipciiaaa  Gvmaa   Unirarnty,  be  wrote  a  diwin- 

of  rank  and  retpeetebtlity,  an  adrautaga  atiou  (dedicated  to  hia  lenerable  rriend 

of  ibeUgheM  imperlaBGe  to  him.      In  Bryant)   "  DePorptayrii  Sdnrfiitin  Mo. 

1794,  be  attended  hi*  pupil  to    Elao  mentm,"  and  publicly  defended  it  in  tba 

Col^ge.      Ha  there  learned  to  appia-  Univernty,  i/Uy  37. 1 T97,  to  qualify  Rw 

ciate    tbe    beoefita  of  Eiglirii  school  tbadegneof  A.M.,whidiWBathereaftcT 

edncation,    which    ha    e*v  aftcrwardi  eonftrred  upon  bim.      Ai  hi*  pupil  was 

prtftrrsd  to  tba  new-fangled  modce  of  lo  continua  oa  the  eontioeat  only  one 

inalrMCtioD.  year,    and    to   ipcnd   the    coDcluding 

WiMt  oonOibnled  to  render  hi*  re«-  month*  of  it  at  ■ome  Gennaa  Court, 

dance  at  Eton  tbe  more  agneable,  was  Natbden  repaired  with  bin  la  Brui»- 

the  introduction,  by  letter  from  Hayne,  wick,  whence  tbty  departed  fo*  Berlin, 

la  tbe  IcanMd  Jacob  Bryant,  who  wu  In  1798,  ha  accwnpwied  bis  popil  u, 

■o  taken  with  the  andearing  quaUdei  of  Eton  for  tbe  itwal  period,  durii^  wUcb 

hia  young  Gennse  friend,  that  two  dayi  tiiae  he  paid  and  ncctved  ridta  M  sod 

•eldompaaaedwiihoutllMintanbaiigsar  from  bit  friend  Bryant,  sa  before, 

a  nit.     Noafaden  over  after  cherished  Li  1800,  appeand  the  flr«  edition  ut 

tbeUf^ieal  rsipcct  and  aflsction  tor  the  hi*  exEcllentlienaan  CnHnmar,sd^ited 

starling  worth  and  pcofbund  erudidwi  to  tha  use  of  Engliihmen    Frome  wiifa 

of  BiyBBl,  delwhwd  to  ifwak  of  him,  to  sea  his  mother  B*d  brother,  and  to 

and  had  a  *ha£  of  the  eccentric  lage,  viut  loaia  portion*  of  tha  coalinent,  ba 

drawn  with  his  codiad  Ih*  aad  walking  ciostod  over,  in  July,  180S  j  aod,  bAit 

cane,  hanging  over  hia  aantel-piree.  spcBdios  a  few  moMb*  with  his  ftin^ 

All  Bryant's  ttHdiH  wnc^  ba  fiequanlly  retuniedby  ^nsto  htsdutyinLnMbOr 

sMured  Noehden.  directed  to  the  esta-  in  Sapterafaer,  whenoe  he  t^a  took  Ua 

blishiBg  the  truth  of  the  CtnttUn  lalh  pttpil  to  Eton.     Bb  WiUim  and  Ltdy 
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Milner  were  lo  atUiiSed  with  hi)  indefa-  a  litiutioo  in  the  Britith  MuKum  In*, 

tigable  eimiimi,  that  Ihej  eonmiitud  ing  become  TacsDt,bi<rrieiMk,  especially 

M  hii  can  alio  their  third  son.    In  IB04  General  Milner,  uncle  to  his  late  pupils, 

baaccompaniedtheir<econdM>n,Cliarle>,  and  Lord  Milton, exerted  tbemtelte*  w> 

now  a  major  in  the  aimj,  to  the  UniieT'  streDUOUiljr  in  hie  TiTour,  that,  notwiib- 

Blj  of  Edinburgh,   where  he  was  pre-  standing  a  eompeiilion  of  nearijF  thirty 

icnted  Id  tlw  &irl  of  Moiri,  a  gentle-  aspirants,  lie  wis  appointed  to  the  place. 

Duui  on  lliBt  general's  utaF haiing  mar-  II  is  ei^n  said,  that  a;>rDlf^or  Her  late 

ried  one  of  Sir  William',  daughteri   He  Majesty,  Queen  Charlotte,  w»a  obliged 

■bobecsmeacquainled  there  wiihtbece.  to  yield  to  his  superior  interest;  ■  dr- 

lebraled  scholars,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dal-  cumstance,  doubtlera,  not  a  little  gratis 

tcl,  Playfair,  Brewster,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Tying  lo   the  suliject  of  this  memoir. 

Ac.    This  sojourn,  howcrer,  was  greatly  After  a  thort  residence,  he  qnitted  Wei- 

cmlnltered   by  the   melancholy    inielli-  mar  for  Italy  ;  atid,  while  at  Rome,  rew 

gence  be  rccdied  of  Ihedecease  of  Br/-  ceiTed  these  happy  tidings,  togeil<er  with 

«n^  and  of  hia  dear  brotber,  Adolphus,  a  nimmon)  of  immediate  return  to  his 

both  on  Che  nme  day.  insular  friends. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lady  Milner,  he         llius,  io  1B20,  he  at  lost  found  hiin- 

once  more  stated  his  wish  to  retire ;  but  self  nominated  to  an  employment  coa- 

Sir  William  and  the  whole  family  were  genial  to  hi]  taste.      For  some  time  be 

too  much  aiucbed  to  so  deserring  an  bad  the  care  oTa  portion  of  the  library 

intnale,  to  part  with  him  before  he  had  inthatnationalestabli^iment;  but  when, 

Bnubect  Ibe  education  of  their  third  son.  in  IPSI,  he  publitbed  a  translatton  of 

InlSIl,  the  late  Sir  William  Milner  fell  Goethe's  Obsenations  on  Leonardo  dm 

be,  on  his  deaih-bed,  recommended  the  Supper,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notea, 

care  of  his  children  to  Noebden,  who  in  the  Trustees  of  the  BriliEli  Museum  dis- 

bim  lost  his  best  friend,  though  the  pre-  cemed  that  he  would  he  more  niiCabty 

sent  Baronet,  hit  eldest  pupil,  on  that  placed  in  the  department  of  antiquities 

occasion  erinced  the  sense  lie  eniertained  and  ctrini,  of  wliich,  owing  to  the  malady 

of  wbal  he  owed  to  his  tutor,  by  increo*-  under  which  the  gentleman  holding  Ibat 

ing  one  third  tbe  annnity  settled  onbim  ntuolion  labours.  Dr.  Noehdenuan  ob- 

by  the  late  Sir  William,  es  well  as  by  tained  the  entire  euperintandence.  Tbiit 

urging  him. to  take  up  his  residence  at  to  the  study  of  ancient  and  modeni  art, 

Nun-Appleton.  and  mare  especially  to  Numiimuology, 

Yet  Nochden,  now  deiirous  of  being  he  bod  directed  his  particular  attenltOD, 

matter  of  his  lime  and  actions,  in  tbe  was  satisfactorily  demanslnited  by  tbe 

laUer  end  of  the  same  year  took  apart-  publication  ofhis  "  Northwiek  Cojns,*^ 

ments   in  (he    Albany.      The    Londra  which,  but  for  an  unfortunate  circuBi  .< 

booksellers  applied  to  him  in  1813  fora  stance  beyond  his  control,  would  ha*v' 

pocket  dictionary  of  the  German  Ian.  extended  loeightortweWenumbers,  bttt 

giuge,  then  n  great  desideratum.      He  was  concluded  about  a  fortnight  befcne 

compiled  one  whicb  grew  into  repute,  hii  death,  with  tbe  fourth  number.     In 

andorwhichMr.H.  t. Lloyd, in  18SS,  182.%  when   the    Asiatic    Society    was 

published  an  improved  edition.  instituted,  they  chose  him  tbdr  bono. 

In  1814  and  Ittlf,  he  tnade  aneiten-  rary  secretary,   tbe  functions  of  whicb 

sire  tour  on  Ibe  conu'nent,  and  in  1818,  poet  be  discfaarged  with  his  usual  punc- 

sccepted  an  tnnlatioo  lo  Weimar,  lo  au-  tuality. 

perinlend  the  education  of  Ihe  children         Dr.  Nodiden  was  highly  esteemed  by 

of  ibe  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  oT  Saie.  all  who  knew  bim,  for  the  strict  reciitude 

Weimer.      At  that  elegant  court,  jusdy  of  his  principles,  his  nrious  and  pn>- 

ftyledtheGenaanAth«i>,hGwastreaied  found  attainments,  and  Ibe  raptinting 

with  distinction,  and  would  hare  been  suanty  oThis  mannera.     It  is  slill  apr*. 

content  to  end  his  days  there,  had  be  not  blem  to  some  of  his  moat  intimate  friends, 

prerioualy  resided  so  long  in  this  coun-  that  a  man  so  agreeable  in  person,  so  rv- 

try.    England,  where  be  hod  enjoyed  Ibe  speciable  in  cliaracter,  and  so  much  liked 

happiest  hours  of  his  life,  and  met  with  so  by  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  estim- 

many  aiDCcre  friends,  was  indelibly  im-  able  females,  should  hare,   to    all   ap> 

pressed  on  hia  memory,  and  ever  upper-  pearance,    remained    insensible   to  the 

most  in  his  thoughts.      He  did  not  con-  cbsims  of  tbe  fair  sei,  and  never  havs 

ccal  his  regret  to  his  numerous  corre-  entered  the  marriaoe  state.    Toiheirre- 

^ndeats  in  this  country.    .Accordingly,  gulariliea  fie^ueniiy  indulged  in  by  un. 
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nunifd  mm  he  wu  ui  uUcr  itrangcr.  A)  Dr.  J.  NoU'i  nana  ii  juitl;  dear, 

two  M  the  nrlier  period*  of  his  life,  nut  onlj  to  hi»  nuraeroui  friends  uij 
The  KiciMr  of  few,  particuUrl;  (brvign-  aci|ii*iutBiiceinputlcukr,bDtlo>ci«ice 
«n  rmident  in  England,  hu  ever  beto  andUti!raluregeneTall7,iiefeelitBpablic 
coufted  more  lb>n  that  of  Dr.  Noehdeo.  duty.  My*  the  ■'  Briitol  Journal,"  (a  gi»e 
AmoBg  his  multilirioui  acfODipliih.  some  ihiirt  account  of  a  penon  who  WM 
incata,  wa>  that  of  being  able  to  eipren  so  eminent  as  ■  polite  scholar,  an  elegant 
hJiDself  io  Engliih,  not  only  with  great  poet,  and  a  philological  writer,  as  veil  aa 
■aic  and  prt^riety,  but  witfaoul  any  fo-  iu  his  mtdical  capacity.  He  Hat  born  It 
reign  accent.  Beiog  a  martyr  to  Ibe  WorcMsr,  Dec,  34th,  1751.  AtaTerjr 
gout,  bia  impatience  of  that  unploataat  early  period,  while  at  school,  he  ennced 
Tiiitor  •ometimei  led  bim  to  ntaltc  use  of  bii  taste  for  poetic  composition,  in  sooie 
a  strong  medicine.  Tliii  dangeroui  ei-  happy  cranilationsrrom  the  Latin  claasici. 
pcdient  may  pertapa  hare  hastened  ibe  He  studied  niTgery  fim  at  Birmingham, 
decay  of  a  frame  not  cai|^naUy  robust,  under  Mr.Hector  ;  and  then  remored  to 
The  Ent  symptom  of  his  blal  malady  London  to  finish  his  education  underlhe 
waa  mistaken  for  diabetes,  which,  how.  eye  of  Sir  Ctaar  Hawkins,  with  whoae 
eier,  in  the  end,  appeared  to  ha(e  been  family  he  bad  becomecoonccted;  going 
only  a  noleat  efiiirt  of  tbe  ^item  fiur  afterward  la  Paris,  to  profit  by  what 
ease.  He  also  complained  of  difficult  might  be  learned  in  tbe  Frend)  school  of 
of  breathing,  and  oflatiiargy.  He  ex-  surgery.  In  ITT5, an  invalid  gentleman 
pired  without  any  signs  of  fiolenl  pain,  was  entrusted  to  his  care,  with  whom  h* 
On  opening  Ibe  body,  the  mucous  continued  two  years  on  Iba  Continent, 
membrane  was  found  to  be  mucb  in-  On  his  return,  he  applied  hitnself  to  hi> 
flamed,  and  thecartilaginoiupartiof  the  profeuionil  pursuits  in  Ijindon,  when 
ribs  were  osaified.  The  bead  contained  a  be  proposed  to  settle ;  but  his  love  of  Ule- 
laraa  quantity  of  water.  rature  and  general  knowledge  making 

Hia  remaina  were  interred  in  the  him  desirous  of  going  again  abroad,  Iw 
church  of  St.  John  tbe  Baptist,  in  tbe  went,  in  IT83,  as  lurgeon  on  board  an 
Savoy.  The  handsome  annuity  of  3Q0i,  £att  Indiaman  to  China,  and  remaiiKd 
allowed  him  by  the  Milner  family,  added  absent  from  England  about  three  yean, 
la  Ibe  proftta  arising  from  bia  public-  Ilwu  at  thisperiod  Ihat  belcamtd  Per. 
■tiona,  and  to  tbe  salary  anneied  Io  bia  sian  ;  hi*  beautiful  and  faithful  ttansla- 
oituation  at  the  British  Museum,  gave  lions  of  some  select  Ode*  from  Halia 
hiin,in  his  lattorjntr*,a  comfartable  in*  oHered  a  convincing  proof  of  tbe  pro- 
conw  of  about  900L  per  annum.  He  ficiency  he  made  in  that  language.  On 
left  about  lOOOL  in  the  4  par  cents,  and  hit  return  to  England,  he  dMllnedenUr* 
300f-  in  the  French  ftinda,  which,  toge-  ing  into  any  medical  eugagemento,  that 
tbcr  with  the  value  of  the  copyright  of  he  might  attend  his  brother  and  Ub 
his  pubbcations,  and  Ibe  pioceeda  oF  hit  family  Io  the  Continent,  wbitbcr,  on 
library  and  furniture,  devolve  on  his  two  account  of  health,  they  were  obliged  to 
ititen.  Among  hit  papers  no  complete  go.  He  came  back  in  ITBa  ;  and  then 
manuicripts  were  found  nady  for  tbe  Dr.  Warren,  wlio  well  knew  how  to 
pr*a,  but  only  fragments,  consisting  of  appreciate  medical  talents,  urnd  him  to 
I.  An  Introduction  to  Numismatology ;  graduate  in  medicine.  He  did  to,  wtlh 
9.  A  Translation  of  some  Chaplen  of  distinguished  boooari  and  soon  after,  at 
Winckelmann'a  "  History  of  Art,"  un-  Dr.  Warren's  recommendation,  attended 
dertakeniititunilersiood,attheinstance  the  then  Duchess  of  Devoodiire  and 
OTLord  Colcbetleri  3.  A  Translation  of  I^dy  Duncannon,  at  their  physlciau,  to 
pBTtofLesting'slAOcoonj  4  Numerous  the  Continent,  With  that  ftmily  he 
Journals  of  bit  Travels.  remained  connected,  mora  or  lev,  (ill 

A  ponndt  of  him  by  Mr.  Dackler,  of  1795  ;  when  he  came  back  to  tbe  Hot- 
Nawman  Street,  and  in  the  puasession  of  wells,  Ibe  place  of  bia  predilection  ;  to 
that  artiit,  was  declared  by  him  lo  lie  a  which  he  became  so  eventually  attached, 
good  likeness.  A  cast  was  alio  taken  principally  owing  to  tbe  friendship  ba 
after  bis  death,  from  wliicb  the  Asiatic  had  contracted  with  many  literary  cha- 
Society  is  undenlaod  lo  tiavc  ordered  a    racters  in  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhcMx], 

bust  for  its  rooms GmUtnan't  Ha-    Ihst   no    oSer    of    greater   emolument 

game.  eliewhere  could  tempt  him  to  change 

NOTT,  John,  M.D.  Reudent  I'hy-    hit  situation.     During   the  laat  eight 

sidan  at  tticHalwaUs,  Bristol;  aged  72.    years  of  his  lifc,  ha  sufliErGS  tiota  a 

0"V 
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painAil  iUls  of  panlyns,  amouDtiiig  to  ne«  tad  fealii^  of  Frtiardi,  it  uiiilal 

faemiplegi*.      Tbii  codHiimI  him  olnUMt  the  pure  Ninpl*  ease  of  CMuUub,  witb 

wbolljr  to  the  bouu.      Hu  mrntal  Ik-  the  cUsuc  el^iocc,  ptajfulneMt  and 

coltiet,  bowever,  Here  tOite  ;  and  ba  penetntion  of  Hone*. 
amuwdhinuelf  in  revuing  hia  unGaiahad         Tim  fbllixring  lUt  of  bis  pnUicatioas 

coiDpoaitioiu,  and  in  arrangiag  plana  for  will  beat  ihow  tba  eiteM  of  his  know. 

■  new  work,  which,  had  hii  life  baan  ledge  and  tba  imatilitr  of  hit  talenta :  — 
aparcd,  hu  propowd   lo  ciecule.      Se         Alooie ;  or  tbe  Yeuthftil  SoliMir;  a 

perftct  wen  ha  uwroory  and  judgment,  poetic  tale.  4ta.     1779.  —  Bau  ;  or  ■ 

that  when,  AoBt  a  moath  prerioui  to  poetic  traoalatioo  of  the  Kiawa  of  Jo- 

hia  dcceaae,  a  penoa  applied  to  him  haonei  Sacoodua.  Sro.    1T7S.  —  Leo* 

wbotn  be  had  uttendad  many  jfean  be-  aora ;    an    Elegj   an  the   Death  at  m 

fore,  on  hearing  the  qrnfiliKiia  dMailcd,  Young    hmiy.    Ho.    ITT5.  —  Sonnet* 

ha  rerertad  to  tbe  preacriplioBa  be  htH)  aDci  Odea  from  the  luliao  of  Pitrarrb. 

originallj   giTcn,   deKriiMd    wbat    tlie  8vo,  1777.  — Poem;  owiusungarOri. 

madiciDce  were,  and   thai/  proportiaBa,  giBal    Fiecta  and    Translationa.    Bn>. 

directing  Ibem   to   be   again   applied;  17Sa -^Heroic  Epatle  in  Vcne.fmn 

which  waa  done  with  complete  lucceaa.  Mom.  Vettns,  in  London ,  to  Madame 

So  atlanliva  wa>  in  to  the  inlereaM  of  Meimel.in  France.  4tn.  ITSl.  —  Pro- 
othen,  that  aa  be  waa  in  the  habit  of   penii  MonebiUoai  or  that  book  of  the 

baring   tbe  aaniK  read  to   him   era;  El^ea  of  Pmpartiin  entitled  Cj'DtWs. 

Smda]',  be  desired  thia  might  b*  don*  8*0,  1789.—  Select  Odea  from  the  Per- 

by  the  aon  of  bia  lemiit  in  preferenca  >ian  of  Hafii.  Ito.  1787 A  Chemical 

to  any  of  hia  other  auendaBIs,  aaying,  DinertatioB  on  tbe  llieraial  Waiera  of 
"  It  would  giTs  the  Ud  early  habita  of  Piaa,  and  the  AcidoloBi  Spring  of  Aa- 
piety,  and  attach  him  to  tbe  officea  of  ciaoo.  8vo.  179».  —  On  the  Hulwell 
the  Church  bf  Ei^and,"  which  be  waa  Waten,  near  Bristol.  Bto.  1793.— 'i^s 
uaed  to  consider  ai  a  perfect  modal  of  Foema  of  C^ua  Valeriua  CatallBi,  in 
gmuine  Christian  deletion.  Hit  re-  Ei^liib  vene,  with  tbe  Latin  Text 
maina  were  depoaited  in  the  old  burial  fenified,  and  Claaiical  Natee.  8vo.  twa 
grouhd,  CliAon ;  an^  were  attended  (B  nda.  ITM.  —  Belinda  ;  or  the  Knae* 
tbe  grave  by  the  Rn.  Dr.  Nett,  Dr.  of  Bonefboiua  of  Aurergne,  with  tin 
Dariea,  Mr.  }.  Coulaon,  aad  (be  R«.  Latin  Text.  8*0.  1797.  —  Tbe  Pint 
Dr.  Woodward.  Hia  medical  acumen  Book  of  HCna  Cama  Lucreliui  on  thn 
and  powers  of  dwcrimiHaiion  were  of  Nature  of  Thinga,  with  dn  Latin  Teal. 
tbe  "ary  UgheM  order.  Few  peraona  Sro.  1799.  — The  Lyiici  of  Bonce:, 
wen  more  cnthwntly  gifUd  than  Ite  waa  with  the  latin  Text  revised.  S  *oU. 
in  diia  reapect,  aad  hia  medical  know-  Sto.  1 803.  —  Sappho,  after  a  Graak 
ledge  alotM  would  hare  been  sufficient  Romance.  12nio.  1803.  —  On  tbe  Io- 
ta perpetuate  hia  name.  His  original  Aaeraa,  aa  h  prerailed  m  Bristol  and  ita 
cempoaitiona  abowed  bim  to  have  been  vicinity,  in  the  ^ring  of  180^  S10. 
endowed  with  an  el^^ant  aod  eiqui.  1903. —  Petrarch  ;  a  Selection  froiR  hia 
ailely  feeling  mind.  Hi*  Iranriatton  of  Odei  and  Sonoeta,  translated  with  Note*. 
Calullua  proTei  what  hb  acquimnenta  9to.  1808.  —  Select  Poena  from  the 
ai  a  icbolar  w«se,  and  how  well  be  waa  Heipiridta,  or  Worka  botb  human  and 
qualified  aa  a  poet  to  enter  into  the  divine,  of  Bobert  Hetrick.  8vo.  ISia 
beautieiof  thattruly  claaaic  writer.  Id  — A  Noaological  Companioa  to  ib« 
coBvenatiiH,  eipecially  on  literary  Is-  LondoD  Pharmacopoia,  ISmo.  1811.— 
pics,  he  waa  unrivalled  1  no  one,  who  The  Gnll'a  Horn  Book,  by  T.  Decker  ; 
ever  lived  in  habita  oT  social  intercoune  reprinted  with  Notes  and  lllustrationa. 
with  him,  can  ever  forget  tbe  pleasure  4IO.  1813. 

they  derived  firom  hia  company  ;  tbe        Besidea  tbeaa  pnUiataed  worka,  Dr. 

stores  of  hia  information  were  vast,  and  Nott  supplied  many  valuable  artidea  M 

hia  ready  command  of  what  be  knew,  the  GenUeman'a  Magatine,  and  other 

could  not  but  excite  admiration,  eape.  literary  and  medical  journals.     Preriotn 

dally  aa  all  hiiobaenatioBa  were  clothed  to  his  last  illness,  be  had  Gnidied  a  com~ 

In   liuiguage  remarkaUa  for  ita   ueat'  pkte  IVanslatioB  of  Petrarch's  Sonnets, 

Has  aad  preciaioa.      It  seemed  as  if  he  Camooi,  and  Triumphs,  with  copioua 

had  transfiiseJ  into  hia  convenation  the  Notes,  as  well  historical  as  critical  and 

peculiar   charm  of  his  three  favourite  cxptaoatofy ;  with  a  Life,   and  a   Dis- 

HTilani  wbilc  it  pessessd  the  tender,  sertatioti  on  tbe  Genius  of  Patnrdt : 

ok 
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which  Inuiilitian,  had  hia  life  bam  esicvr  in  ladia  bad  been  diidiiBiijilMd. 
ipared,  it  WM  hii  JDtentloii  to  han  pub.  He  nu  boooured  by  the  refieMed 
liibed.  We  bop*  that  to  interetting  *  canipllinenta  of  lik  Soierrign,  and  hy 
work,  which  vii  Iho  nsutt  of  nndy  teNiDuniala  of  theUgbect  •pprobatton 
jnn'  labour  and  inieatigadon,  will  not  from  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dandai, 
boavanluaily  Ion  to  tbe  puUie.  Dr.  (hen  Freaident  of  the  Board  of  CoiHtoI, 
Matt  bad  alM  li>ng  coalempUted  a  and  ftom  At  Marquew  Comwallk, 
poelicsl  Teriion  o!  Siliui  Italicua;  and  Goremor-Genval  of  India.  The  fall 
amUKil  hiiDiclf  in  tnatluing  lalect  of  PondidMrrj,  in  IT99,  wu  baaleoed 
liiwaum  during  Us  laat  illnew,  but  do  and  niainlj  effected  In  the  promptilude 
great  or  rarnectad  progma  was  made  and  DrnineH  of  Sir  CWIm's  meuurei. 
in  tbe  ttndertalung.  —  Gaillaitan't  Ua-  Upon  hia  retura  to  thia  countr;  he 
gamiu.  TCoeiied  the  unsnimoua  Ihanki  of  Ae 

Court  of  DErecton, 

It   <nu    not.   howner.    Mi   poUfe 

O  merilB,  great  and  dlsringuislied  a<  they 

were,  whk*  formed  the  leading  fcalure 

OAKELEY,    Sir  Cbarkt,    Bart,    in    hia    chamMer.     Th«    unbiemiafaed 

D.C.L-i  Sept.  T.  t  at  the  Palace,  Ucb-    puritj  and  intwrity  of  h><i  printle  lift; 

field  [  aged  70.  his  fervent  ana  tmaffeeted    [riety  ;     hia 

Sir  QiaTles  Oakeley  was  ■  aaan  Dwat    ntensre  and  genemua  aappart  o(  erery 

highly  and  unnanally  reapaeted.     He     charitable   and  uarful  inilitntion;    hb 

waa  born   at    Forton  in    ataflbrddu're,     niild  and  truly  Cbrislian  diiposittoa  | 

"  'i,  16.  1751,  llie  aecond  son  of  tbe     the  cieniplary  tnanner  in  wfaidi  be  df 

r.  William  Oaketey,  M.  A.      -"  ■        ■  • 

liol  Coll^,  Oiford,  rector  ot 
and  at  Holy  Croat,  Sbrewibury,  by  tuei  whlcta  chiefly  recommended  Sir 
Chmtian,  daughter  of  8ir  Patrick  Stra-  Cbarln  Oakeley  to  the  ^o•n  and  eatecm 
han.  He  entered  the  ci<il  aenica  at  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Madraa,  ai  a  writer,  hi  17G6;  in  leaa  Sir  Charles manied, in  17TT,  Halena, 
than  M  jttn  af*w  tfiat  period,  waa  ap-  only  daughter  of  Robert  Beatson,  Eaq. 
uoinl«d  ciril  •ecrctaif,  and  in  the  fai-  of  EiUeric,  Flfcshlre,  by  whom  he  ha* 
lowing  year,  military  and  political  ta-  had  fourteen  children.  Ten  of  these, 
cretary  to  the  government.  After  paaa.  with  hia  widow,  gunirc  to  deplore  their 
ing  through  tbe«  and  other  ofBern  of  lots.  Hia  eldest  urn,  now  Sir  Cfaarlea, 
high  respoDsibilily,  in  each  of  which  hii  hu  succeeded  to  the  title. — GenHemon'i 
seal  and  ability,  especially  in  the  ma-  Magaane. 
nagvment  and  improvement  of  the  re. 

nnue,  bad  called  (inth  repealed  eipns-  P 

mni  of  the  most  marked  af^robation 

linn  his  superiors,  as  well  at  Madras  as  PARKES,  Samud,  Esq.;  December 
■a  the  Oovemment  General  of  Bengal,  93.  1895;  at  hii  house  id  Mecklen< 
Mr.  Oakeley  relumed  to  England  with  bureh  Square,  after  ■  lingering  illnewi 
the  ftill  intention  of  retiring  altogether     aged  66. 

fnta  public  Ufe.  Mr.  Parkei  was  F.L.8.  F-S-A.  of 

'Diia  intention,  however,  be  waa  In.  PeithimemberoftbeGcologicalSociety, 
duccd-  to  abaodon,  at  the  earecot  ao-  bontnry  member  of  tha  Utemiy  and 
KcitMlcm  of  Mr.  Dundaa,  afterwards  FbilaaDphieal  Sodetiea  of  Newcwtle 
Lord  MalviUe,by  whom  bewaarecom-  and  Norwich,  &e.  and  proprietor  of 
mended  to  Iba  Court  of  DIreeton,  ftir  tbe  chemicd  manufactory  tn  Ooawelt 
eocceanoDMtba  Oovemment  of  Madras,    Street 

with  wUeb  ippcintmmt  be  returned  to  He  waa  born  at  Sioarbtidge  in  Wor> 
India  In  1T90.  llie  eame  year  be  waa  oealetAiie  ;  but  receivod  Us  edueatton 
creatad  a  Baronet  br  patent  dated  on  at  tha  academy  conducted  by  Dr.  Ad- 
tbe  Sill  of  Jime.  Sir  Charles  raaignwl  dington  at  Market  Haiborotigh. 
die  govOTDmanI  of  Madrw  to  l<ord  In  I80e,bepub1itbed  Ma  l&Uyinta- 
HobartinlTM.  Durisg  an  adnrinia-  mdng  and  vduaUe  ••  Cben^  CW*- 
tration  of  naarfy  five  yean.  Sir  Cbarlas  chism."  A  aecond  edition  wm  loon 
Oalieley  eonlintied  to  manibat  tha«  able  called  for,  which  contained  so  many  ad- 
and  indefttlgable  seal,  and  that  strict  ditional  facta  ai  to  be  almoat  a  nvw 
and  didnlerntad  fimnew  and  integrl^  work.  Many  editions  have  since  »p- 
of  cfaaiacter,    by    which    his   previous    pearcd.     In  1608,  be  piMiabed  **  An 
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Enay  on  the  Utility  of  Cbetaisuj  to  dec,  hU  brcNber  Rob«K  woceedinK  to  an 
tbe  Alts  md  Huiuftcturo. "  la  the  olata  in  Lanukihire,  left  bj  Umu- fkthcr. 
following  fear,  he  produced  bit  "  Rudi-  Jobn  Pinkarton,  ibe  jioungnt  wtm, 
menti  of  Cbamiitr;,  iltuslnted  by  Et~  ni  born  in  Edinbtirgh,  Februvj  17. 
perimeuts,"  ISmo.  The  publicaCioo  ITfB.  A fUr  acquiring  the  nidimnti 
of  this  work  was  occadoned  by  the  fket  of  education  at  a  email  school  kepi  by 
that  a  wril-known  bookseller  made  so  an  old  woumd  at  Grengegate  Side,  itear 
fbe«  with  the  Chemical  Catechism  as  to  that  dty,  where  was  a  bouse  beloogine 
lianicribe  it,  without  any  modoty,  un.  to  his  muther,  he  was,  in  1T61,  renund 
der  the  title  of  a  OraiamBr  of  Cbe~  lo  the  grammar  school  el  I<snart,  kept 
roistry.  An  ioJunetioQ  in  Chancery,  by  Hr.  Thomioa,  who  manied  the  siiler 
bowerer,  corrected  the  piracy,  alter  of  the  poet  of  that  name, 
which,  the  itfjured  author,  for  the  pro-  Inhmliag  (him  his  father  a  portioa 
tec^on  of  bu  property,  published  aa  of  hypodiondriacitm,  young  Phiker- 
■bridgment  of  ilia  own  book.  In  1S15,  ton  was  always  a  diffident  boy,  and 
hepubllihed  ■' Chemical  Essays,  piin-  be  neither  entered  into  compelitioa 
cipally  relating  to  the  Arts  and  lUanu-  with  his  schoolfellows  rn  edualioo,  nor 
faetures  of  the  British  Dominiom,"  joined  in  their  boisterous  but  healthy 
8  Toll.  Bio.  amusements.     At  school  be  was  gene. 

The  beneiotence  of  Us  diipotiliaD,  rally  the  second  or  third  ofhis  ilaw . 
•ad  the  aiDenty  of  bii  manners,  at-  but  nolhiDg  remarirable  dlitingnidwd 
lacbed  him  to  a  large  circle  of  Aieuds ;  this  period,  except  one  inddent :  —  Bfr. 
■nd  in  him  the  community  hate  lost  a  Iliomion  one  day  ordend  die  boya  u 
moat  es^mable  member.  His  works  uansiate  a  part  of  Ll*y  into  EngliA  ; 
attest  his  ardour,  diligence,  and  pcrsa-  when  be  came  to  young  Pinkertoo's 
verance  in  the  pursuit  of  science  ;  nor  (ersion,  be  read  it  nleatlj  to  tdmaelf, 
was  be  less  distinguished  by  his  bene-  then,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  boysi 
ficent  efforts  and  pecuniary  liberality  in  walked  quickly  outoftbe  school,  but 
the  support  of  erery  public  institution  soon  returned  wiihaiolume  of  Hooke's 
wUcb  tended  to  increase  the  happioesi  Roman  History,  in  which  tbe  same  part 
«r  promote  the  improrement  of  his  fel-  of  Liry  was  translated.  He  read  bodi 
low  creatures.  His  industry  and  acli-  aloud,  and  gave  tui  decided  opinion  in 
tity  of  mind  were  erinced  during  bis  fatourof  his  disdple'stranslatiDn,wliidi 
last  illneis,  by  his  being  anxiously  en-  not  a  little  flattered  boyish  Tanity,  and 
gaged  in  preparing  and  superintending  perhapa  sowed  in  bini  tbe  first  snita  of 
Improved  editions  of  his  chemical  works,     authorsbip- 

— Gaaltman'i  Afagiaine.  After  bdng  sii  yean  at  sdiool.  tbe 

PINKERTON,  John,  Esq.  F.S  A.  last  year  of  which  only  was  dedicatad 
Pettb;  March  10th;  at  Paris,  where  he  to  the  Greek,  he  returned  to  die  bouse 
bad  resided  some  yean ;  aged  67.  of  his  family    near   Edinburgh.      His 

Mr.  Unkerton  claimed  descent  fVom  father  baring  some  dishke  to  unirenity 
an  andent  family  seated  at  Finkerton  education,  Joha  was  kept  in  a  kind  oIt 
near  Dunbar.  His  grandfather  was  aolitaiy  conSnemcnl  at  home  ;  and  ibia 
Walter,  a  worthy  end  honest  yeoman  parent,  being  of  a  severe  and  rooroae 
at  Dalserf,wbobBdanumerousrami]y.  ditposidon,  bit  durance  little  tended  lo 
At  presbyteriani  at  that  dme  abounded  give  mudi  firmness  to  his  nerves.  An 
in  the  west  of  England,  there  was  con.  hour  or  two  passed  every  day  in  attcnd- 
tiderable  intercourse  between  tbem  and  ing  a  French  teacher  :  and,  in  las  eo- 
tboae  of  Scotland.  gemess  to  attain  this  language,  be  had 

James  Finkerton,  a  son  of  Walter,  totally  lost  hit  Greek,  and  nearly  bis  La- 
■ettled  in  Suuieisctahire,  where  having  tin  also  :  but  soon  after,  meeting  with 
acquired  a  moderate  properly  as  a  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  and  observ. 
dealer  in  hair,  (an  article,  as  wigs  were  ing  references  to  the  ordinal  authnts, 
generally  worn,  then  mudi  in  request,]  be  boaght  the  History  of  Justinus, 
he  returned  to  his  nadve  muntiy  sbout  Ac.  and  soon  recovered  his  Latin  so  aa 
lT55,and  married  Hia.  Bowie  (whose  to  write,  when  be  wan  about  diirteen 
maiden  name  woi  Heron),  the  widow  ; 
ofa  respectable  merchant  at  Edinburgh,  . 
■ho  brought  bim  an  increaie  of  for-  i 
tunc,  uid  Idl  tfaiee  children.  James,  Ewing,  an  able  teacher  at  Edinbuigh. 
tbe  eldest,  jiHned  the  army  as  a  volun-  and  proceeded  as  br  as  tbe  doctrine  of 
tecT,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hin-    infinilea. 
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Tnlmded  for  the  profcniDi  of  the  edition  of  which  wupuliliifaeil  by  Dod- 
lair,  jouDg  FinkertoD  wu  (rticled  to  (ley,  in  two  8*0.  voltimes,  IT84.  H* 
Mr.  Wm.  AytouD,  U)  raiinenl  writer  wai  mBterialljr  uaisted  in  its  completion 
lolbengnel,  witli  whom  he  Mned  >  bv  the  Ute  Mr.  Souihgalc  of  Uie  Britiifa 
clerkship  of  fire  yean.  He  did  not,  Muicum,  and  Mr.  Douce.  The  thiid 
howerer,  neglect  Un  ctiltiTadon  of  tn>  and  lut  edition  wai  edited  by  Mr.  Har. 
mind,  atkd  h»Tin|[  felt  the  witchery  of    wood. 

veneby  reading  BmCtie'i  Mintlret^aod  In  1TB5,  Mr.  Plnkertoii  lurpriied  tfaa 
oltwr  poeras.  he  wrote  an  elegy,  celled  litemy  world  with  a  yery  extraordinary 
Craigmiller  Cattle,  which  he  dedicated  performance,  entitled,  "  LettenoTLi. 
to  Dr.  Bealtie.  Thii  production,  which  lerature,"  under  the  aaaumcd  name  of 
wn*  publiithed  in  ITT6.  waa  followed  Robert  Heron.  Inihitwork  he  depra. 
by  tbe  composition  of  one  or  two  tra-  dated  the  uidant  autbon,  in  a  manner 
gediea,  but  they  were  nerer  printed.  wbjch  called   forth   the  indipiation  of 

Id  1T80,  Kwn  after  the  expiration  of  tbe  poet  Cowper;  and  eritidied  tbe 
hiadcrkahip,  bit  father  died;  and  being  beat  of  the  moderaa,  with  an  airof  aa- 
oftcD  diuppoinledinprocuriag  uncom-  suraoce  that  could  not  hate  been  wW' 
mon  book!  at  Edinburgh,  ha  naited  ranted  eien  by  the  moit  conflnaed  ch^ 
London,  where  the  liie  and  extent  of  racter  for  taite,  learning,  and  judgmml. 
the  boak(elleri'  catalogue!  are  aald  to  He  had  also  tbe  ranity  la  recomnwod  ■ 
haTe  formed  hit  aole  motiTe  for  wiihing  new  lyitem  of  orthography,  more  fan- 
to  fix  bii  reiidence.  Hiie  delermina'  taitical  and  abturd,  ifpoHible,  than  that 
'  tion  wai  confirmed  by  tbe  bankruptcy  which  hii  countryman,  Mr.  EtpbinBloae, 
of  lonw  merchanu  in  Glaigow,  who  endeavoured  wilb  h>  much  leal  to  Tntro- 
held  about  1/XX».  of  biabther'imoocy,  duce.  Unfortunately  too,  it  happened 
all  whicb  waa  loat.  He  accordingly  that  Ibe  odium  of  the  performance  actu* 
went  to  Scotland  in  theipriog  of  IT8I,  ally  lighted  on  a  countryman  of  hi*, 
took  up  the  remaining  >umi  lying  in  whose  name  waiinrealitj  Robert  Heron, 
mercantile  handi,  aiul,  retumiag  to  and  who  waa  juit  then  coming  before 
England,  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  the  public  ai  an  author.*  However, 
of  London  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  this  book  obtained  for  Mr.  P.  an  intro- 
In  1781,  Mr.  Pinkerton  published,  ductioD  to  Horace  Walpote,  through 
in  8>o.  "  Rimes,"  aa  be  peculiarly  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  Gib- 
chose  to  designate  some  minor  poems;  bon  the  hiworian,  who  recommended 
and  "  Hardyknute,  an  Heroic  Ballad,  him  to  the  booksellers  as  a  lit  person  to 
now  first  published  complete  [a  Secottd  traTulate  the  "  English  Monkish  HiMo- 
Fart  being  added]  ;  with  the  other  more  Hans,"  a  work  which,  had  the  proposal 
approred  Scottish  Ballads,  and  some  met  with  encouragement,  might  have 
not  bilheno  made  public,  in  the  Tragic  tended  to  a  more  generally  diSiised 
5tyle."  To  which  were  preHied, "  Two  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  middle 
Dissertations:  1.  On  the  Oral  Tradi-  ages.  On  Ibe  death  of  bia  patron,  tbe 
lioD  of  Poetry  ;  3.  On  the  Tragic  BtU  Earl  of  Orford,  Mr.  Pinkerton  aold  ■ 
lad;"  small  Bio.  In  1738,  he  pub-  ccdlection  of  hit  loidship's  remarks, 
lished  "Two  DilhyTambie  Odea:  1.  witliduns,  and  letters,  to  the  proprieton 
On  Enthusiasm;  9.  To  Laughter;"  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  in  which 
4to. ;  and  ■'  Talea  in  Verse,"  also,  in  the  miscellany  they  appnred  periodically, 
same  year.  under  the  title  of  Walpoliana,  and  when 

From  hii  boyub  days  Mr.  Pinkerton    exhausted,  the  whole  were  reprinted  in 
had  been  fond  of  collecting  medals,  ml.    two  small  volumes,  with  a  pcvtrait  of 
narali,  and  other  curioaities  ;  and  hai-     the  gifted  nobleman, 
ing  received  from  a  lady  in  Scotland  a         In  1786,  our  second  Chattert(Rii»ued 
rare  coin  of  Consuntioi:,  on  his  Strata-    two  8>o.  vols,  entitled,  "  Atkcieut  Scot- 

tian  victory,  which  the  bad  taken  aa  a     

farthing,  be  toon  laid  the  Foundation  of 

a  little  collection,  and  used  to  read  Ad-  *  Poor  Heron  was  a  man  of  eiln- 
djson's  Dialc^ues  on  Medals  with  infl-  sive  information,  but  little  judgment;  a 
nite  delight.  These  purauits  led  him  respectable  parliamentary  reporter,  bat 
to  tee  tbe  defects  of  common  booki  on  a  bad  writer.  He  waa  reduced  cbieSy 
the  subject,  and  be  drew  up  a  manual  by  improridence  to  greM  dianeat ;  and 
and  tablea  for  bis  own  use,  whicb  after-  cloaed  his  life,  about  15  or  16  yean  ago, 
warda  grew  to  the  eicallent  and  cr—      —;>>•!"  •!"  —11.  .rf  •!—  I7«_  i— .:... 
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tUi  Poem*,  Dcnr  before  in  PriDt  1  but  Han?    Sbcnrme  b  gnat  O,  aid  I  am 

now  pub1ishalftTitnthc[pTe(cnd(dJMa-  dose.'     He  deligb(«  to  prore  tittt  the 

nuMtiptCollKtioBiofSirBichuilMut-  SeolEh  Higlilanden  Ind  timer  hod  but  a 

ludirf'Lettiiagton,  Knigfal,  Lord  Pri*;  few  great  captsiai-- >acb  «•  Hontroae, 

8e^  ofScotUnd,  and  m  Sanuor  of  the  Dundee,  dioflnrt  Duke  of  Argjrt"  —  ■»! 

College  of  Jiuike:    compridng  Pieces  IlieM  were  til  Oolhi;  — the  two  Snt, 

written  from  about  1120  till  15M.  Willi  LowlaiKlen ;  the  Um  «  Nonnftn,  a  dt 

^rge  Sota  tad  a  G\tmarj."    Tbenu.  Campob^af     Tbe  Kangon  he  had  for 

■moipta  were  fUgned  to  tam  beea  dU-  the  Celtic  name  extended  iuelT  to  crcrjr 

Gorercd  in  the  Pepywu)  Library  at  Cam.  perton  and  ever;  thing  that  had  any 

bridge.  eonnection  widi  the  Celtk  eoaoliies. 

In  ITST,  Mr.  Pinkertonpubliitiad  in  Id  lT89,lliedwsaaedauthorpnbUdMd 

S  Tola.  ISmo.,  under  the  fvignad  natna  in  Sro.  a  coUectMn  cf  anrient    Latin 

of  H.  Bennat,  H.  A.,  "  Tbe  Trtamry  Li*n  af  the   Seolluh   Sainia,  a  wofc 

et  Wit;  betng  a  mettaodical  Selactiaa  w}uch  greatly  tended  to  jlliutiue  die 

of  about  Twetre  Hundred  of  the  best  early  hiitorir  of  loa  Dali*e  covntiy.     It 

Apopbtbegrniand  JeHa;  troBiBaokiia  ii  now  a  MaKC  volume,  do  mon  than 

■afaral    Languagei,"  — a   DompUatioa  one  hundred  copin  of  tt  haring  bees 

pnHMHiiwed  to  be  modi  iDparior  to  moat  priMed.     Hdawaiaoon  after  tSuweil 

of  lb*  kind.     It  wm  aocompanied  by  by  a  new  and  greatly  eolaigcd  editfoa  of 

many  jiut  and  pertinent  obKnatiou,  Us  Eany  on  Medals,  which  b«  betanit 
io  a  diicourie  on  wit  and  humour,  con.  '  tiie  etandud  work  fiH*  iolbrtaatioo  oa 

wlered  under  the  four  different  headt,  thai  intereiiting  and  useful  sutject.     In 

—  Saiiaui  Wit.    Comic    Wit,    Snioua  the  same  fruitful  year  be  publMted  an 

Hiranor,  end  Comic  Humour.      The  edition  of  "  Tbe  Bruce,  or  tbe  HiiUiy 

ama  year  produced  in  one  vidums  8vo.  of  Robert,  King  of  Scotland,  writtea  in 

bi*  well-known  "  Diverlation  on  tbe  8oottiibTeTse,^J(din  Barbaur,"Sra(i. 

Origin  and  Frogrcsa  of  the  Scythians  Sro. 

ar  OoIIh,  being  an  Introduction  Ici  the  In  1790,  Ihia  prolific  writer  again  pot 

Ancient  and  Modem  HiMoiy  of  Eu-  fsnh  some  of  bis  numismatic  reKsrdics, 

mpt"  and  tbough  be  figured   after.  In  "  Tlw  Bfedallic  Hiatniy  of  Efwbnd 

ward  in   many  i^hcr  walks  of  litera-  totbe  Rerolutioa,"  4to. :  and  puUiihcd 

tUTO,  tbe  prejudices  embalmed  in  that  "AnlnquiryintotheHiKoryofSeotland, 

AKUaotdinary  pradudion  continued  to  preceding  tin  reign  c^  MaloobD  III-  or 

tbe  end  to  hold  almoat   the  andiTided  1056;  including  tbe  aothenlie  HiMOiy 

posscauon  of  hii  mind.      He  seriously  of  that  Period  j"  9  toIi.   Sro.    (repub. 

bsUered  that  die  Irish,  the  EcotehHi^-  lisbed  in   IT9S,)  with  soma  •ddtranal 

landers,  aod  Iha  Wtdsb,  tbe   Bretons,  obserrations,  containing  leplka  to   tbe 

a«d  tba  Spanisb  Biseayaas,  are  the  only  rarioui  reviews,  Ac.   In  1 799,  be  edited 

aurviviiig  descendants  of  tbe  originu  three   octavo    volumes    of    ■■  ScottiA 

Io  1T98,  Mr.  Pinkertoa  nMiTied  Mis 

BoTgessiOr  Odiham,  Hants,  sialar  to  iha 

present  ^iriiop  of  Salisbury ;   bat  the 

■a  Cah.    He  maintained  in  every  onion  waa  not  bappy,  and  tbt  pnties 

''  '  '  ~                'to  drop  b^  separated.      Tbe  lady  has  been  dead 

>t  any  o 

1  a  angle  pars. 

unadultenled  line  vf  Celtic  aocaatry  „                                 „    , 

He  md  to  aniad  boUUy  to  die  Histiny  tica,  or  Portraits  of  Hhutrioos  Fmou 

df  Biibn*>  in  ptrtacular ;  asking  wbat  of  Scotland,  with  U<^Tapbical  NoM^" 

one  aauT  lUK    tbe    Celtic  races  nf  9vok.  8to.  IT95— IT97;  and  to  the 

Wales,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  had  yet  «  Scottish  Gallery,  m-  Portraits  ofcmi. 

uauuMJufil  tethemllsof  fame?     And  nent   Fenons  of  Bcotlartd,  with  tbev 

itmat  be  owned tliat  he  bad  stodied  Characters,"  8vo.  1799- 

ftmHy  gsnndogies  so  IndeAtigaMy,  that  His  talents  were  then  directed  to  m. 

It  waa  DO  easy  matter  to  refute  Mid  with-  grapfay,  and  tbey  produced  a  standBrd 

out    pcaparatiaa.      If  you  menttoned  work  in  this  1>rancfa  of  science,     ttm 

Btnke,  ■  What,' said  be,  'a  descendant  "  Modem  Geogr^iy.digeatedonaaew 

of  Da  Boorg  ?  daaa  that  high  Norman  [dan,"  appeared  flnt  in  two  quarto  TO- 

ctnvalry  with  the  riff.jiiS' of  O's  and  himea^  in  IBOS;  a  scrond  edition  pnb- 
17 

■  ■■    -  ■ O" 
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tUicd  in  ISOTi  eoukti  of  Ibrw ;  wtd  Cfeti^  k  imall  SrfgMt^  oa  the  Nortii 
tfaare  !■  an  Abridgnwtit  in  a  lingla  oc-  Ameriam  wuioa  [  from  which  pnigd 
l*>0.  In  1806  Mr.  PinkertoQ  tnirelled  ire  Ime  dght  of  him  till  the  Mrijr  fin 
to  the  French  c^iilal,  and  on  hii  retura  of  tba  FraDch  rc*o1ution«7  war,  wbea 
publiibed  hii  obiervatioDi,  under  the  be  lecaTed  an  appointmaut  to  tba  Bar- 
title  of  ■•  Hacolleetion*  of  Parii,"  Sirala.  fieuriofSSgun^baariagihefluaTRaar- 
Svo.  Subiequeiidj  be  was  emploTHl  in  Adm.  Bawfer,  in  the  Channel  fliget. 
editing  a  "  General  CollectioQ  of  Voy'  During  Itw  memorable  adian  of  JdmI. 
ages  and  Traiela,"  which  vrai  extended  1794,  in  which  bu  patron  had  the  mil. 
to  nineteen  Tolumea,  quarto ;  a  "  New  rortune  to  loae  a  teg,  Mr.  Prowae  w» 
Modem  Atlai,"  in  pMti,  both  which  ver*  werel)'  wounded  b;  ■  large  ibot, 
Hoika  commenced  in  1809.  For  n  whicb,  after  diubling  the  gun  be  wh 
■horl  time  the  Critical  Aeriew,  with  then  in  the  act  of  pointing,  nruck  him 
bnt  little  lucceai,  wu  under  hit  auper-  on  the  Iblgb,  and  lore  awajr  a  gnat 
iolendence.  porlioD  of  the  flesh.  Indeed,  tlie  injury 
Hr.Pinkert«n'«laMOT<ginalwotk«iB  be  receited  was  ao  great,  a*  to  render  it 
•■  FMralogjr,  or  a  Treatiae  on  Bodu,"  nwewary  for  him  lo  be  unt  on  ihora  to 
8  Toll.  8to.  tSlI  ;  but  In  1SI4,  uiU  an  hoapital,  fnm  whence,  on  hi*  reco- 
jNinuing  hi*  attacka  on  the  Celii,  be  feij,  be  jMned  the  Tbeacui,  of  T4  guna, 
repuUiibed  in  two  oclaro  tolumea,  hia  n  firat  lieulenaal,  and  in  that  diip  again 
"loquiirintotbeHiMorrofScotlaiHl,"  Tinted  the  Weat  Indiaa. 


OaSa."  fiigaie, '  __   __ 

Mr.  Rokertoa  bad  of  late  jean  re-  where  he  Attained  the  rank  of  com. 

nded  almost  entirely  in  Pali*.    His  a|»>  mander  in  tba  Raten   sloop  of  war, 

peafance  waa  that  of  a  very  little  aM  which  teoel  was  one  of  the  repeaters  ta 

ver;  thin  old  man,  with  a  lery  small,  the  British  fleet  in  Ibe  battle  off  C^ 

shaip,  yellow  face,  thickly  pitted  by  Ibe  St.  Vincent,  FVb.  14.  1T9T.     From  her 

amall-poi,  and  decked  with  a  pair  of  be  waa  reoweed  by  Sir  John  into  (be 

green  spectacles.  Salrador  del  Mundo,a  Spaniih  3-deckcr, 

After  this  very  detailed  menUHr,  any  taken  on  that  occasion  ;  an  appointment 

hened  charader  were  needless.     It  that  met  with  the  approfaatiDn  of  the 


engthene 
rill  have 


duttriou*  lileraiy  workman,  and  that  the  following  month, 
hii   talents,    though  in  some  initance*         In  1 SOO,  Captain  Prowae  wai  selected 

ill  directed,  were   commeuursW   with  by  Sif  Robert  Caldor,   with  whom  he 

undertakings  of  no  ordinary   rank   in  tud   before  icrted  in    the   Theseus,  lo 

literature.  —  Gmtlmon't  and  Uonthljf  command  hia  flagship,  the  Prince  of 

Magaana.  Wales,  a  aecond  rate,  and  be  accordingly 

PROWSE,   miliam,    Esq.    Hear-  accouptnied   that  officer  to  the  We« 

Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  Companion  of  Indiea  in  quest  of  a  French  squadim 

the  Bath;  March  33d;  aged  74.  euppoaed  to  have  gone  Ihtther  from  Brest, 

Iliis  olBcer  was  a  master's  mate  on  but   which  had  altered  its  course  and 

boardtheAlbion,ofT4guai,comnianded  entered  the  Mediterranean.  Hsretumed 

by  Capt.  George  Bowycr,  in  the  action  to  England  June  32.  I80S,  and  in  the 

fought  offGreiuda,  between  Vice-Adm.  mondi  of  Auguat   rollowing,   waa  ap- 

Baionand  the  Count  d'Estaing,  July  S.  pointed  to  tbe  Sinus  frigiie,  in  which,  on 

1779;  and  in  Rodney's  battiei  with  De  tberenewalofh0Etih'tieiinieO3,bemade 

Goi^en,  off  Hartinique,  April  1 7.  and  sereral  raluaUe  captures. 
Mayl5andl9.I7BO.  The  AtlNon'a loss        During  the  Mimmer  of  1805,  die 

in  those  aeraral  engagements  amounted  Siriu*  was  employed  in  witdiing  the 

to    37  men  killed  and    138  wounded;  port  of  Ferrol ;  uid  in  the  Htcounler 

among  the  latter  of  whom   was   Mr.  between  Sir  Robert  Ctlder'i  iieel,  to 

PrOwK,  who  received  a  large  splinter  In  which  she  wsi  altaclied,  and  the  com- 

tbebead.     HcserTedinthatshipduring  bined  squadroni  of  France  and  Spain, 

•  period  et  six  yean,  and  b^red  bo  had  two  men  killed,  ami  three  wounded, 

welt  on  all  occasioni,  aa  t»  draw  fVom  Captain  Frowse  waa  ailerwardB  placed 

lui  Commander  the  wameat  commend-  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Nelson,  and 

Btions.  In  1TB3,  Rear-Adm.  Dighy  ap-  was  one  of  the  last  pcnona  with  whom 

pcnntcd  him  (o  act-as  lieutenant  in  the  that  great  commander  eter  conversed. 
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baiog  wllh  bim  on  botfd  tbe  Victorf  4.  18I5;'obtdiKdi Cotondcjof  Rojnl 

(or  *nenl  houn  previou*  to  the  oom-  Marine^  Aug.  13.  1B19;  and  becune 

nwncenunt  of  the  battle  of  IWalgar,  a  Ren- Admiral,  Jul;  19.  1891. — Kir- 

■od  remainiDg  bj  his  side  until  within  ihalTi  Jtayal  Naeai  Siogn^y. 
fpia-Aat  <A  the  enemj'a  line. 

CaptuD  Fmwie  wai  subacquently  em- 

plined  in  tbe  Mediterranean  under  tiie  B. 
OMn  of  Idid  CoUingwood,  to  wboae 

fiMBfalc  Dolioe  be  recommendsd  Um-  ROSE,  Oeoigc  Edward,  Eact ;  83d 

a4fn>]r  hia  eicRian  and  leal  on  nianj  Oct.  1 BS5 ;  at  Odeiaa ;  two  daj>  after 

acc«aioa%  but  paiticulari;  bj  the  gal-  campleting  lila  S7ih  year,  —  Mr.  Row 

laotiy  erincad  bf  bim,  April  IT.  1806,  wa*  Ae  fourlb  and  ^foungot  loa  oT  the 

in  attacking  a  Teryfonnidable  flotilla  of  late  Saioud  Bom,  E^.,  of  the  Honour- 

tb*  «DMl)7  off  the  mouth  of  tha  Tiber,  able  SmmIt  of  lincoln'a  Inn,  dw  ioti- 

and  compelling  the  J^ench  Commodore  mate  Aiend  of  tbe  poet  Cowper.     Tbe 

to  BUirendar.     Tbe  flotilU  coniined  of  deeeated  bwl  diKfaarged  die  dudea  of 


Biu>-*eaadi,  mounting  on  the  whole  76  of  Knemieukc,  in  Volli;nia,  for  Ibrcc 
loiigguiUiBndSI  carroiude*(2or which  yean,  with  general  approbatiai ;  who 
were  68  poundm).  Tbeae  venela,  when  tbe  policy  of  the  local  government,  re- 
attacked  by  Captain  Prowae,  wete  lying  quiring  himtotaketbeostfa  of  allegiance 
to  in  compact  ofdn  of  battle,  within  two  to  tbe  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Ibcreby 
Inguea  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  ri*er,  and  to  become  a  Ruiaian  tulyect,  compelled 
near  a  daugeraui  ahoaL  Ihe  action  waa  him  to  reaign  his  ■ituation.  During  the 
eommeocra  widiin  piKoUabot,  and  con-  period  he  was  thus  engaged,  be  tnuslaled 
tinned  with  great  vigour  on  both  aidea  tlie  lettera  of  the  royal  hero,  John  Sobi- 
for  two  boun,  when  the  ship  itruck  her  edcipuidreasedCobiaQiieenfroinViefins, 
colours.  It  baang  ikiw  !>  p.  m.  and  at  llie  memorable  nege  of  that  dty  bj 
the  Sinus  mudi  crippled,  owing  to  the  tbe  Turks  in  168Si  and  also  made  some 
KnooChness  of  the  water  baring  eiubled  rcatsrcbea  connected  with  a  historf  of 
the  eitemy  to  lua  their  guns  with  tbe  Poland.  After  subsequently  trerelltag 
greatnt  e^ct,  Csptain  Prowse  was  pre-  with  General  Yermoloff  in  the  CrinK*. 
fcnled  from  ^rsuiog  the  others,  a  cir-  be  waa  on  his  final  return  boine,  when  a 
cumitance  much  resetted  by  him,  aa  cold,  oggraTaied  by  tbe  peculiar  nature 
te>enl  woe  gnatly  disaUed  preriousto  of  tbe  climate,  in  a  lew  days  terminated 
Ibnr  ibeering  oB;  and  hod  it  been  day-  hia  existence.  With  what  feelingi  of 
ligfatwouldmoatprobabtyhaTeahoredthe  Utter  diatren  tbe  melanctuly  account  of 
nte  of  IbtiT  leader.  Tbe  prise  proied  to  bis  premature  fate  in  a  foreign  land  waa 
be  la  Betgere,  of  18  long  twelTe.pound-  moNuoeipecledlyreceivedby  a  widowed 
ers,  1  thirty-pounder  carronade,  and  189  mother  —  fondly  anticipating  hit  imme- 
men;  a  remarkably  fine  vessel,  com-  diate  airiTsl,  to  wander  abnMd  na  more, 
manded  by  Chancy  Dualria,  a  Capitaine  — a  parent  alone  can  coocdie :  wlulst 
de  Pregale,  Commodore  of  Flotilla,  and  the  grief  of  hia  brothers  and  friends  ii 
Member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Tbe  rather  heightened  than  relieved  by  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  Sinus  in  thisdssh.  mournful  remembrance  of  bis  disinte- 
ing  aflisir  amounted  lo  9  killed  and  30  rested  charscler,  fine  talents,  and  spot- 
wounded.      Among  the  former  was  her  lens  integrity AVwi/bntA^JKbjaitne. 

commaDder'i  nephew,  Mr.  Wm.  Adair,         RYVES,    George    Frederick,   Esq., 

master's  male.      For  Captain  Prowse's  Rear-Admiral  of  tbe  Blue;  MaySOtb, 

dSsliuguiihed  conduct  on  Ihia  occaaioD,  at  bis  seat,  Strowtoo  HoDse,   Dorset ; 

the  C^niitte*  of  the  Facriodc  Fund  at  aged  67. 

Lloyd's  voted  him  a  iword  or  vaie,  at        This  officer  was  the  representative  of 

his  lotion,   value    100/.     Hie   sum  of  an   andent  bmily  in    Donefediirei    of 

M60/.  waa  at  the  lame  time  directed  to  which  was  Sir  William  Ryvcs,  Attorner 

be  diitribnted  amongst  his  wounded  of-  General   and  Judge   in    Irelnd,   and 

fleers  and  men.  Speaker  of  (he  Irish  House  of  Lenta  ; 

In  the  spring  of  1810,  C^it.  Prowse  Sv  IlHnnas,  one  of  the  Maitcis  in  CIhui- 

wai  ^ipoiotcd   to  dw   Theseus  of  74  eery,  and  Judge  of  the  Faculty  and  of 

guns;  and  he  continued  lo  commaiMi  the  PremgaliveCourtin  Ireland, anoui- 

that  ship  in  the  North  sea  during  tbe  nent  partisan  of  Charles  the  FirM;  and 

remainder  of  the  war.     He  was  nomi-  Dr.  Bruno  Ryvcs,  Cbaptaiu  to  ClMilem 

ujicd  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  June  (he  Second,  and  Dcui  (^  Windsor.    , 
.    .     ...    ,  .-.    ,  ^^.L 
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iUar- Admiral  a^rea  wu  bom  Sept.  employed  for  a  periodof  ]9mooUi9,aiid 
S.  I75S,  theeldeuun  of  Thos.  Rjya,  during  tfait  time  eipcrirnced  one  of  the 
E»q.,  by  liis  second  wife  Anna-Maria,  Kverest  winteri  ever  known,  the  glui 
daughter  of  Daniel  Graham,  E»].  He  being  frequently  15  below  0,'aad  the  ice 
was  educated  at  Harrow -school,  and  en-  la  solid  that  [lie  Anierinns  meditated 
teredtbe  naral  »ervice  as  a  midshipman,  her  captureby  marching  a  body  of  Iroopa 
on  board  the  Kent,  of  74  guD>,  com-  orer  it  to  attack  hei.  Their  tehetne, 
manded  by  the  Hon.  Cbarlei  Fielding,  however,  wai  proTidenlially  fruatraled  by 
and  stationed  aa  a  guardahip  at  Fly-  the  intenention  of  a  mow  Morm,  which 
mouth,  Feb.  15.  1T74.  In  the  month  of  completely  dlapened  them. 
July  folto wing,  the  Kent  wai  ordered  on  Ftenooi  to  her  depanure  fVom  Hun- 
a  ail  weeks*  cniiu ;  and  when  working  tingdoD  Bay,  the  cook  of  the  Paciflc,  ■ 
out  of  the  Sound  to  joia  tbe  other  ship*  man  with  only  one  arm,  fell  overboard, 
of  the  squadron,  bad  II  men  killed  and  and  would  inevitably  have  periifaed,  but 
45  wounded,  by  the  eiploaion  of  nearly  for  the  generou)  eiertJona  of  Lieutenant 
400  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  Ryves,  who  leaped  after,  and  Kicceeded 
placed  in  a  ehest  on  the  larboard  side  of  in  rescuing  him.  A  dnular  act  of  hu. 
thepoop.  This  melandiolyaccidentlook  manityhailbeenperrormedby  ourofflccr 
place  at  a  moment  when  the  Kent  wai  when  commanding  the  Portland's  tender: 
saluting  the  Admiral's  flag,  and  Mr.  a  Maman  hairing  lost  his  bat  oretboard, 
Ry*et  walking  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  jumped  after  and  reached  it,  but  not 
the  same  deck  ;  hi)  prrwrvation  may  bcfwe  his  strength  bad  foiled  him.  Thia 
therefore  be  justly  deemed  extraordinary  being  observed  by  Mr.  RyTSS,  be  ira- 
—  but  that  of  a  marine  drummer  mira-  mediately  sivara  to  his  anistane^  and 
CuIdus.  Hie  latter  was  ulting  upon  the  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  him  back 
cheat  In  question  when  its  contents  ig-  in  safely  to  the  vessel, 
nited,  and  was  blown  into  the  sea,  fW>ro  Lieutenant  Ryves  continued  in  Ibe 
whence  he  was  taken  on  board  without  Pacific,  himself  and  the  master  coa- 
baiing  recdved  the  slightest  injury.  stantly  at  watch  and  watch,  until  the  lat- 
in 1TT5,  tlie  deceased  was  removed  ter  end  of  ITSO,  when  he  jcrined  the  Pol 
into  the  Portland,  of  50  guns,  bearing  frigate  as  first  lieutenant :  in  which  ca- 
tbe  flag  of  Vice.  Admiral  James  Ifouog,  pacity  we  And  him  serving  on  the  Jii- 
fblfaef  of  the  late  Sir  William  Young,  maica  station,  from  whence  be  returned 
Vice.  Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  to  England  with  the  Honaur^le  Captain 
then  the  junior  Lieutenant  of  that  ship.  Windsor,  in  the  Lowesloire  of  twenly- 
At  the  commencement  of  tbe  Ame-  eight  guns,  towsrds  the  conclusion  of 
rican  war  we  Hnd  Mr.  Ryves  in  the  the  war.  Whilst  at  Jamaica,  Lieutenant 
WestlmUes.wherebewasselectedn-oma  Ryves  was  the  happy  instrument  of  >av- 
numerous  quarter-deck  lo  command  one  ing  ■  marine  sentinel  wtio  fell  overboard 
of  the  Portland's  tenders,  the  Tartar,  of  from  his  post  on  tbe  forecastle,  and  hav- 
8  guns  and  33  men,  including  himself,  ing  struck  against  the  anchor,  was  conv. 
another  midshipman,  and  a  surgeon's  plelely  stunned  thereby.  This  happened 
mate.  In  this  small  vessel  he  liad  the  on  tbe  evening  of  a  Christmas  day,  and 
good  fortune  to  captureupwanls  of  fifty  when  all  the  crew  were  below  regaling 
priies,  some  of  which  were  privateers  c^  themselves.  Providentially,  Lieutenant 
force  superior  to  his  own  ;  and  it  ouee  Ryves  happened  to  be  on  deck,  and  bear, 
happened,  that,  with  bis  craw  reduced  to  ing  tbe  noise  oceanoned  by  the  man's 
1 2  men,  be  had  DO  less  than  40  prisoners  musket  striking  against  the  anchor,  im- 
on  board.  mediately  subjected  the  cause,  flew  to 
Mr.  Ryves  returned  to  England  in  the  the  poor  fellow's  relief,  and  jumping  off 
Portland,  and  May  I.  1TT9,  sailed  for  the  gunwale  with  a  rope  in  his  huida, 
New  York  in  llie  Europe,  64,  bearing  caught  him  by  the  head  with  his  feet, 
the  flag  of  Vice- Admiral  Arbuthuot,  by  when  in  the  act  of  sinking.  In  perfono. 
whom  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  during  ing  this  generous  act  the  Lieutenant'* 
the  passage,  into  the  Pacific  glore-ship.  bands  were  very  much  burnt,  owing  to 
In  this  vessel  be  saw  mud)  hard  service,  the  shortness  of  the  rope,  which  brou^ 
and  hod  nearly  suffered  shipirreck  when  him  up  beforehis  body  reached  tbo  water. 
pasung  through  Hell  Gates,  on  his  way  Mr.  Ryves's  next  appoiulment  was  as 
to  Huntingdon  Bay,  Long  Island,  for  flrstlieutenanlof  the  Grafton,  74,  Capt, 
the  purpose  of  aflbrding  protection  lotfae  Sir  John  Hamilton,  which  ship  being  in 
troops  employed  culling  wood  fbr  the  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  her  pasa^e  to  the 
use  of  tbe  array.  Hw  Pacific  wai  tbui  Etit  ladies,  n^ed  all  her  masts  away, 
I  I  3 
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■nd  wu  contequentl]'  obliged   to   put  nccswillbc  belterrcporled  bj  theCmu- 

badc  mander-in-chieT  of  bii  Mbjoit'i  troopi ; 

A  general  pfftce  hiTing  taken  place,  but  I  hd  il  an  indispeinable  duty  to 

■nd  the  GraftoD  hang  put  otit  of  com-  scquaint  thnr  lordsliip*,  ihai  the  conduct 

miMioa,  Lieutenant  Ryieg  mad*  a  tour  of  Ihe  offlcen  and  seamen  equalled  my 

on  fbotonrpartof  Prance,  Swinerland,  moit  laoguine  eipectalioni,  and  that  it 

AliMr,  Ac  buch;  of  Luierabourg,  and  baa  been  in  everr  inttance  Ughl]r  mert- 

Flandcn.  torloiit.     •    •     •    " 

In  )T8B  be  woiqipalnted  int  lieu-  "  Captain  Rfvei  at  Ihe  Bull-dog 
tenant  of  tlw  Anrora  frigate;  and  in  will  proceed  im mediately  to  join  bia 
VA.  IT95,  to  the  Arethuta ;  whicb  lat-  ihip ;  bat  I  (hould  be  uiyuR  In  tbe  me- 
ter tUp  fonned  part  of  tbe  fleet  tent  to  ritaofhiaeTerttoiu,wereIlo<7ini(recaia- 
Quiberon  Bay  for  tbe  purpoae  of  Co-  mending  him  to  their  lordifaipt'  notice 
operating  with  the  Frendi  royaliMs,  and  and  protection." 

wn  nib^uenily  emplOTed  cniiiiDg  on  sir  Hugh  C.  Chrialian,  ob  his  return 

(he  coaat  of  France.  to    England,   addreaed  the   following 

In  Oct.  1795 ouroffieerwai  promoted  [(,(„  U)  Mrs.  RvTei : 

totheTankofconiniander,Bndappointed  „_         .. .   n             m       on  frn^ 

u.k.  a.^ji-^.i-^^tL..  .x^Tirrii^  "  Cavendiih  flqnare,  Nov.  29. 1796. 

to  the  Bull-dog  sloop  of  war,  then  in  tbe  «  «  j  _       I^   il.t„  j  .u.  «•■■ 

Weal  India,  to  which  station  he  pro-  Madam.  — Toor  letter  of  the  M^ 

eeeded  aa  7p..«nger  in  U»  ColoiU  ~  '^^  "  "•"  '"T  f          ^ 

71,  one  of  tbe  fleet  commanded  by  Rear-  ^'f  I*-  **^  ?""  "?=T    *^^  "f  ?S 

Admiral  Chmdan,  and  d«rtined  for  tbe  'JP'^fK  "»"  """«!'»"=";  <»  '<■    \^ 

nducrion  of  the  French  «rfome^     On  *•  P'"T"  '^  """^  *^   *^'P^° 


Tal  at  St.  Lucia,  the  Bnll-dcg 


Ryrea  a  few  daya  prtffioi 

bring  .b.en"t,6.pta7nR™  landed  with  ^  ***  J?'**/":!*^.^  ""  ^J^ 

a  boiy  of  J^n  j  an?  during  tb.  en-  ^^^  T""-  ""*  rT^J^  to  tbe  iJand 

wing'op.mion.iAthei.Und'U.em.  of  Anugua  torefii^.h.p. 

ploySd  in  a»i.d.«  tbe  troopa.  making  M^"^  '^Tt-       ""^  "^^ 

SUda,  and  trui^ng  guSi  one  ^  "^j^^'"  f^^^TT"  "^ 

whiA,.24-poundeT,to^™Vi«'»r  "d  e«ri™»    I  b™  tb«  a  ft«urabte 

Ihe  artaieryuien  of  the  army,  who  MQ-  ES""""  "i.!!"^  v«7         ' ' 

.idenditiinpo..ibletobea^pliibed,  W^  «^  -  ""  I'""  "" 

wai  mounted  upon  one  of  the  hi^teat  rf     t? 

bilk,  and  fWim  thence  threw  the  only  .     **!•  ,_. 

point-bUnk   shot    which    fell    into    tbe  nw",  be  haa  a  moM  mi 

Mome  Fortune.   After  tbe  conqueat  of  «>  web  nent,th,t  Imaj  hare^  a. 

the  iaiand.  Captain  Ry«s  remained  on  [»«'"  'f  """«  "V"  "^  ■^'•,     * 

shore  with  400  aeam™,  to  ™o»e*e  1«"  tl»  bj«ur  to  ba,  madam,  &c.  Ac. 

cannon  from  the  British  adranced  hat-  (Signed)    "  Hooh  C.  CHamiAK. 

(eriee  into  the  Hume, — a  aerriceofei-  Prom  this  period  Captain  Rjira  was 

tremc  fatigue,  Ibe  rainy  aeaaon  bating  set  employed  cruising  offtbe  Virgin  IbIiihIs 

in,  and  tin  detadunent  having  Doming  tintil  Sept.  179T,  when  he  convoyed  tbe 

but  the  bare  earth  to  lie  on.  trade  to  England,  end  on  his  arnnl  waa 

Tbe  skill,  alacrity,  and  unremitting  put  out  of  commisiion. 

exeniona  of  the  navy,  during  the  lii^  In  April  I T9S,  be  was  again  appcdnlcd 

of  St.  Lucia,  were  duly  actnowled^  to  the  Bull-dog ;    and  on  tbe  £9th  of 

by   the    Commander-in-chief    of  tbe  the  following  month  advanced  to  pott 

army,  whose  general  order  of  May  37.  rank  in  the  Medea  frigate.     His  next 

1796,  IngHy  pnisea  tbe  TOliject  of  this  appmntment  wai  in  April  1800,  totba 

memoir.     His  conduct  was  alao  eulo-  Agincourt,  of  61  gnns,  bearioE  tbe  ft^ 

giaed  by  Sh-  Hugh  C.  CTiristian,  in  bis  of  ^r  Charies  Morice  Pole,  with  frtnit) 

official  tetter  on  tlte  same  subject,  of  be  had  before  sailed  in  the  ColOMOs- 

whidi  the  following  are  extracts :  The  Agincourt,  was  at  Newfbundlaiid 

"  Id  tbe  progrest  of  the  siege  great  duiing  the  enauing  summer;  and  on  her 
difficulties  were  to  be  surmounted,  and  return  IVom  thence  at  die  dose  of  Ac 
giuchserrice  offatigueunderlaken.  The  season,  Captun  Ryvea  received  order* 
more  eS^luallj  to  nadst  the  operations  to  join  the  armament  preparing  fbr  tbe 
of  the  army,  I  directed  800  seamen  to  Baltic.  Hksc,  however,  were  countei-- 
land,  under  Ihe  command  of  Captain  manded;  and,  after  aerviu  for  aome 
I.Ane  of  the  Astres ,  and  Captain  Ryves  drac  in  tbe  North  aea  tmmr  Admiral 
of  ihc  Bull-doc;  'Ik  merit  of  ihcir  scr-  IKckson.wtfindbTm  conveying  Genoml 
O" 
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Onkun  (now  Ixud  hjaeiacb)  and  the  and  preicnl  to  jmii  kiog  theae  lenti- 

SJth  ngimcnt  to  Egypt-  ■nentsofTeneraticinaadgratitucle,i>lucb 

Hk  baimoay  that  prtioiled  between  our  neat  regard  Tar  yaunetf,  and  indeed 
the  Agineourt'i  crew  and  the  troopE  has  oil  Britiah  officer*,  hot  cauied  us  to 
never  been  mrpassed,  not  one  complaint  maka  public.  May  our  republic  one 
having  been  nude  on  eitber  aide  during  de;  attain  tliat  ■scendani  which  the  aid 
llie  poDoge  to  Abaukir  Bay,  where  the  or  uwereigni  appears  to  conduct  us  to  ; 
whole  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  when  the  honour  of  rendering  lome  ter- 
one  nun,  was  landed  in  perfect  health,  vice  to  the  Britiih  nation  will  not  be 
The  lame  corps  was  subsequent];  token  r^ected ;  if  to  save  us  fVom  misTortune, 
back  to  Malta  by  Captain  Byrei,  wbo  sparing,  by  the  tnost  circumspect  eon- 
^peors  ti^uve  suffered  greottj  iu  a  duct,  even  the  liighlest  threat  which 
pKuniary  point  of  view,  ai,  in  conse.  might  promote  reroltj  keeping  secret 
quence  of  the  Agincoun  not  being  fitted  all  political  and  olher  important  can- 
up  ibr  tbe  reception  of  troops,  be  was  cemi ;  whatever,  in  fina,  related  to  the 
obliged  to  entertain  no  less  Iban  tan  conclusion  of  a  peace  necessary  to  tbe 
offlcen,  exclusive  of  tbe  General,  at  bia  safety  of  our  lives;  is  not  a  serrica 
own  eipence,  wilbouttEceivinglbeleait  which  we  can  never  hope  adequately  to 
conipensatiaa  from  government.  Pre-  return?  He  answer  to  this  must  live 
■ions  to  bis  quitting  the  shore  of  Egypt,  for  ever  in  our  memories,  and  be  a  lio- 
be  was  pruenled  bi  the  Giaod  S«gniat  mage  rendered  in  silence  to  greatness, 
with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Order  of  tbe  whUe  your  renown  is  alone  left  to  us  as 
Creuent.  a  consolation  Tor  your  departure  from 

We  next  find  Captain  Ryves  en  trusted  our  country  tills  day." 
with  the  conimaad  of  a  small  ujuadron.         Some  time  after  his  departure  frotn 

consisting  of  the  Agincourt,   Solebay,  Corfu,  Caplwn  Ryves  was  ordered  by 

Champion,  and  Salamine,  sent  by  Xdrd  Sir  Richard  Bickenon  to  proceed  to  the 

Knth  to  take  possession  of  Corfu,  where  Madalena  Islands,  and,  if  pouible  lo  do 

ha  remained  till  July  4.  160S,  on  which  to  without  using  force,  to  prevent  tba 

day  be  was  honoured  with  ttie  thanks  of  French    taking     possesdon    of     ' 

at  Island.     1 
n  by  B  dtputi 


in  (he  following  tenns  t  ceased  in  Europe.  At  this  period  tliere 
"  Tlirae  months  since,  lit,  you  saw  did  not  eiist  a  chart  of  those  iaUnds, 
us,  as  at  pn—BI,  on  board  tbe  vessel  you  nor  had  any  ship  of  war  ever  ancliored 
command,  but  on  a  veij  difierent  occa-  among  ibem.  The  Agincourt  wis 
sion.  W«  then  came  to  rejoice  at  your  nearly  lost  in  doiog  so.  No  French- 
arrival,  and  to  beg  your  continuanc*  of  men  qipcaring,  Captain  Rjvca  spent 
those  ftvoun  by  which  the  English  army  the  week  he  was  directed  In  remain 
had  already  ao  greatly  bene&led  us.  there  in  making  a  survey  of  tlie  islands. 
To-day  it  is  lo  mourn  your  departure,  whichfie  performed  alone,  there  not  be- 
and  to  thank  yoii  for  those  benefits  arjs-  ing  a  ungle  penon  on  board  able  lo 
ing  fVom  ynur  presence;   nor  can  we  asstst  him. 

sufficiently  satisfy  our  bnirta,  or  cipresi  In  Hay  1803,  the  ship's  company  of 
our seotimaitiontbislastsutyect,wtuu  the  Oibrallarennoedsymptomsofmu- 
■ver  may  beouTwisbes;  to  Iwve  proved  liny,iticonsequenceof  theirbdngkept 
tbe  fact,  and  made  a  more  lastuig  ac-  abroad  after  hostilities  had  ceased ;  ami, 
kaowladgmenl,  it  would  have  been  our  her  commander  having  been  dismined 
pleasure  tn  b»*e  added,  had  not  the  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  Cop- 
atate  of  our  drcumstanccs,  and  the  un-  tain  Ryves  was  appointed  lo  that  ship, 
grauful  times  in  which  wo  live,  pr><  and  sent  to  Naples  to  attend  upon  the 
venlad  tbe  fulElment  of  our  wishes.  At  king.  He  continued  on  that  service 
the  samt  lima,  sincere  gratitude  indeli-  about  eight  months,  and  had  the  satis- 
bly  ssipaven  oo  the  bearti  of  men  is  a  Action  of  completely  restoring  subor- 
nobler  monuBwat  lo  the  honour  of  Ihera-  dinatioo  among  bii  men,  fifty  of  whom 
wives,  and  its  i^cct,  and  more  becom-  weiv  ftequently  allowed  to  ^  on  shore 
log  in  tcceptaoce,  than  aithes  and  at  one  ^e,  without  ever  giving  cause 
statues.  for  the  least  complaint  from  the  inlia- 
"  Go,  sir,  where  you  arc  sure  u  be  bilaob  of  that  a^ ;  thai  general  con- 
iiillow«l  by  our  earnest  praycti)  go,  duct  on  beanl  being  equally  eienplary, 
Il3 
O" 
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king  preientnl   CapMio  R)r««  with  ■  plojtd  in  ■  rarietj  of  hi 

■up«rb  diunond  ring ;  whitit  from  the  pmiculirly  ttiat  of  blocluuluig  Copen- 

King  of  Sardinia  he  received  B  bund-  hagen,  keeping  in  ehwk  the  numerous 

•onw  gold  snuiTiboii  in  return  Tor  the  gun-boati  bj  which  be  ww  cooiaalljr 

auenlion  be  liad  paid  to  hi>  royal  bro-  lurroandcdiBnd  incondnctitigtwobun- 

tber  when  oa  board  (be  Gibnltor  for  >  died  lail  of  merchantmen  though  tite 

pauoge  to  Co^liara.  Great  Belt,  during  the  prcralence  of  a 

Od  the  arriTal  of  Lord  Nelaon  to  ■■-  heavy  gale  of  wind,  widiout  die  koa  of  ■ 

aume  ibe  chief  comnond  in  the  Medi-  •ingleTenel.  The  manner  in  which  tbia 

temneon  at  the  renewal  of  the  war,  latter  wrvice  wai  conducted  rincited  the 

Captain   Ryves  prescnled  bii  lordship  lurprue  of  offlcen  who  had  beeti  leTeral 

widi  a  manuscript  chart  of  the  Madalena  jeon  on  the  stalioo.     According  lo  die 

and  Barclina  Islands.      Ila  correctnen  iwlen  received  bj  Capt,  Ryvet  on  quiu 

and  utility  oie  proved  by  the  ToUowiDg  ting  the  Baltic  with  the  above  fleet,  be 

pawage  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Nelaon,  wai  to  part  company  with  bb  valuaUa 

dated  yklOTj,  Nov.  3.  1803:  charge  off*  Yarmoulb,  and  firom  thence 

"  My  dear   sir,  —  We   oncboivd  in  proceed  to  PortamouA.   On  his  poage 

Agincourt   Sound   yesterday  evening;  thither  he  experienced  a  severe  gale  of 

aiid  I  assure  ynu  Au  I  individually  feel  wind  fVom    the   southward,  with  TOy 

all  tbe  obligation  due  to  you  for  your  Uuck   weather  ;    and   fearing  leit  die 

most   correct  chart   and  direction*  for  Africa  should  be  driven  back  into  the 

tbeie  islanda.     We  worked  the  Victory  North  sea,  he  immediately  leaolnd  to 

every  foot  of  the  way  from  Aunana  lo  bring  her  op,  although  in  deep  water, 

tfai*  anchorage,  the  wind  blowing  from  and  againgt  the  advice  of  the  pdols,  who 

Largo  Sanle,  under  double-ieefed  top-  considered  such  a  step  unsafe,  and  idto- 

■aili.      I  diall  write  to  the  admiral^,  quiibed  all   charge  of  the  ship.     Tbe 

stating  how  much  they  ODgbt  to  feel  event  answered  CapL  Ryvea'a  eipect- 

obh'ged  to  your  very  great  skill  and  at-  alions:  the  Africa  rode  very  comfortably 

tention  in  miking  this  aurvey.      This  is  for  four  days,  at  the  end  ot  which  time 

absolutely  one  of  the  finest  haibours  I  the  gale  abated,  and  she  was  found  to 

have  ever  seen."  be  exactly  in  the  same  place  where  the 

In  June  IS04,  the  Gibraltar  hating  andiorwai  letgo.    Had  >uch a meanire 

been  upward)  of  twelve  yean  in  com-  been  adapted  by  the  St.  Geotge,  Heni, 

minion,  and  in  great   want  of  repair,  and  Uinotaur,  Ibey  irould  in  all  proba- 

wos  ordeied  to  proceed  hamp,  calling  at  bility  hate  avoided  Ibe  melandioly  Ate 

Cadii  for  the  trade  bound  to  England,  which  befel  them  about  that  iJnie. 

wilb  which  she  arrived  at  the  Mother-  Tlie  AfHcabeii^  reqaircdforllieBag 

bonk  on  the  I4thDrthefollawing  mouth,  of  Vice-Admiral  Sawyer  on  the  Uali&x 

and  two  days  after  Itic  followiag  letter  station,  Capt  Ryvei  was  superseded  aoon 

was  sent  lo  Cuplaia  Ryves  by  the  mas-  after  bis  arrival  in  England ;  since  which 

ten  of  the  vessels  wbobad  accompanied  be  remained  on  half-pay. 

bim :  He  obtained  the  iVnk  of  rcsuvadmiral 

"ShipMountroyal,16di  July,  1804.  in  1825. 

"  Sir, — We  the  underMgned  master*  Bear-Admiral  Ryves  arai  tirice  mar- 

of  vessels  undtr  your  convoy  from  Co-  ried  ;  and,  like  his  btfaer,  had  a  ftmily 

diiiSensibleofthe  advantage  we  derived  by  both  wires.     He  waa  first  allied,  at 

from  your  tery    great   protection   and  Berwick  St.  John,  Wilts,  Jaauaiy  3- 

■uention  during  the  whole  course  of  die  1793,  to  Calherine-Eliiabeth,  tbird  and 

voyage,  beg  leave  to  present  our  sincere  youngest  daugbler  of  the  Honottrable 

acknowledgments  for  Ibe  same,  and  to  James  Everard  Arundel,  of  Ashcomhr, 

offer  OUT  best  wishes  Ibr  your  futun:  Wilts,  sister  to  the  late,  and  auni  to  die 

happiness.      We  are  respectfully,  sir,  present    Lord    Arandel    of    Wardoor. 

'•  Your  nost  obedient servsuts,  Thisladyhad  fourdiildren  ;  1,  Geoi^e- 

'"'• d  by  die  diflferenl  masters.)  Frederick,  Commander  R, N,     9.  Har- 

I.  Ryves,  Esq."  riet,  vrho  died   an   inftnt;    S.  Heniy. 
Wyndham,  of  Ihe  royal  artillery ;  1.  Ca~ 

Tlie  Gibraltar  was  paid  off  July  SO.  iberine-Elinbeth.      Ihe  death  of  Mrs. 

IBM,  and  Capt.  Rytea  did  not  obtain  Ryves  occurred  in  1804,  vriien  the  eap- 

another  appointment  until  March  I81(^  tain  was  at  Naples ;  and  on  tfait  occasim 

at  which  period  be  woi  coromlsnoDed  to  L<ml  Nclion,  ever  deligbtiiig  ia  aiai- 


(Signed  by  d 
Ico.  FVed.  Ryvc 
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folkmt: 

"Vlctory.l! . .                    g 

"  My  dew  air,  —  It  ii  with  Ihe  lin-  him  a  lignal  md  uniolidttd  proof  of 

cerctt  Borrow  that  I  am  to  be  the  met-  ngard  by  procuring  for  him  fma  the 

tenger  of  nidi  uewi  u  will  diitren  jon  then  Lord  Cbaaccllor  Thurtow,  Ihe  n- 

Tery  much :    but  for  the  lake  of  your  carace  of  Tiriey,  in  the  nine  county, 

dear  children  you  muit  be*r  up  against  Hii  loidihip  alio,  ou  quitting  the  dio- 

tfais  heavy  misTonuae.    To  attempt  con-  ccM  of  GlouceMer  for  that  of  St.  Aa^pb, 

■oUtion  at  such  a  momeul  is,  I  know,  Mrongljr  racommended  Um  la  bia  nic- 

out  of  the  qucnion;   tberefbre  I  can  ceaaor,  BiahepBatJoa,  who  immediatrfy 

ouljr  anure   you  of  mj  lincere  cob-  appointed  him  bia  cfaaplaiii,  in  wUch 

doloice,  and  that  I  am  yoar  moat  laitb-  aituation  be  contimud  till  dea&  bc- 

fiil  {rirod,          "  Nnaov  &  Baoim."  reared  him  of  hli  truly  Taluablo  Mend 

Rear-Admiral  Ryrea**  leeond  mar-  and  patron  in  IS94.     The prdennent* 

riags  wae  in  1606,  to  Emma,  dangfater  which  Biabop  Beadon  Mofenvd  on  bim 

of  Bicbard- Robert  Graham,    Eaq.   of  nicceniTtly  in  the  Churdi  oT  Wtik, 

Chdces  Hoapital;  by  whom  bebadfire  were  the  [moenlonlUp,  tb*  dMnoeUoe- 

cbildraD:  CI«rka-Gnfa)un,Wa!tar-Bo-  dup  of  the  diordb,  and,  about  twain 

bol^  Edward- Augntlui,  HCTbot-Tbo.  ytara  ance,  the  ardidwronry  of  Wall*, 

maa,    and   Mary-Emma.  —  Martkairi  If  "  Xowturi  i  laudalQ  tin  ta  maai- 

Bagal   Naaii  Biography,   and    Gtitti*-  ma  Jnu  at,"  die  ptfronaga  ami  fHend- 

MON'r  Jfogumf  •  iliip  of  two  luch  able  preulaa  aa  Bidtopa 
Hallilki  and  Beadon  refiectad  Ibe  b^- 

S.  Indeed,  in  eTCTT  reqtect,  hb  charatlw 
and  conduct  hilly  jnatiGed  Ibe  my  ft- 

SANDIFORD,theVenble.Ct^le>,  Tourable  o^moB  they  hwl  formed  of 

Archdeacon  of  Wdli,    Cbancdlar  of  him. 

Bath  and  Wella,  Vicar  of  Awre  cum  Aa  a  paridi  prieat,  be  wai  moat  excm- 

Blakeney,  and  of  Tlrley,  Glouceaier.  ptaiy  in  the  diacfaarga  of  Jdi  [iiiifi«liiiial 

d)ire,  and  for  many  yeara  in  the  Com-  outtoa,  and  ao  wonUe  wen  bia  paiiah- 

n_._.  .._  .,...  J .., -..., -mtolbeir 


Ardideacon  SaodiTordwaaioDof  the  pMtorapicce  of  plate,  in  teKimcmy  of 

Rev.  Rowland  Ssadiford,  M.  A.  licar  tbor  gratitude  Tor  the  long  and  im- 

ofChrirtChurch,  London.   Haracei*cd  ponant  •"       ' — '  ■-  " 

Uaeduca>ioaBlSt.Paal'iScbaol,UDdeT  paiiih.   1 

that  rery  able  muter  and  dlttinguiibed  and  atten  .^ 

ecbolBr,  the  late  George  lUcknene,  esq.  ofmusiCitatfn  Red  Hart  Inn,  at  Awre, 

Frmn  thence  he  was  removed  In  1TS9  where  an  euelknt  dinner  waa  prorided 

10  Sidney  Stisaei  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  ftar  the  occasmi.     After  dinner,  the 

whero  he  look  the  dt^rae  of  B.A.  In  Rev.  Chariea  P.  N.  Wilton,  the  curate, 

1TT3,  ranking  hi{^  at  a  mathematician,  addraMed  the  veneralile  and  worth*  vicar 

bdng  the  t^d  wranglB  of  hi*  year ;  in  an  appropriate  apeccb ;  and,  in  die 

DOT  was  be  len  distinguished  for  his  naoie  and  on  belialf  of  the  parisUooer*, 

claBsical  attainmenbH  which  wera  tab-  preeenwd  him  widi  •  lilTer  tal*er,  bear* 

sequently  lewaidcd  wilh  a  Badielor't  ing  the  fcdlowing  inacription:  "To  die 

priie,   giien  by  tbe  mennben  of  the  Venerable   Charles  Sendiford,  M.  A. 

Univnwty,   for  Ibe  belt  Latin  proee  Archdeacon  of  Welli,  and  Incumbent 

dinertation.      He  rery  early  tuceceded  of  Awre,  this  Salier  waa  presented  by 

to  a  fellowihip  at  his  college  which  be  tlie  Inhabiunts  cf  the  perish  of  Awte^ 

afterwards  eichanged  for  one  at  Trint^  June  25th,  1 BS5,  at  a  grateful  meuwiial 

Hall,wherebeto<AUsM.A.  defp«ein  of  bb  unwearied  attentian  to  tlidr  bt- 

1TT6,  and  became  joint  tutor  with  tbe  teresta  during  the  period  of  44  ytejs,in 

lets  Dr.  Joweti,  the  Hegiue  Vnbmat  which  ha  hai  been  their  reddent  licer." 

of  Ciril  Law.  —  On  the  Sunday  after  tbe  ercbdeacop'a 

In  ITSO  he  was  preaentad  bj  tbe  Ha-  interment,  all  Ibe  principal  parklda 

berdatben'  Company  in  London  to  the  appeared  at  church  in  mounung,  * 

ricarage  of  Awre,  to  which  in  1785,  on  a  mott  impressiTe  sermon  waa  preacneu 

the  deeth  of  tlie  BcT.  Mr.  Amoa,  they  by  hit  curate,  ibaRm.  C  N.P.Wilton, 
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in  which  balMppilrpoiutnjwltlw  lead,  apostolic,  a  Muiid  bnnch  of  Ihe  primi. 

ins  tnit*  of  his  character,  —  bit  cooici-  tin:  Catholic  Church.     Hence  be  set  Ufi 

entioui  peribrmaiiee  oflui  BCnd  dutisik  fiue  ^unct  cieiy    iniiontjoa,     bang 

Ha  huDiana  attaiHioo  lo  the  wauls  equaU;  oppoaed  to  the  latitudinarian 

and  diitrcan  sf  tm  poorer  Dd^ibaur*,  principle*,  ai  well  a>  to  the  fanatical 
and  to  the  education  of  thtir  chUdrvoi  tvneti^  of  Ifae  pment  da;. 
(o  wbidi  be  libarallr  contributed,  and  Bloud  with  an  acti*e  and  diKeming 
which,  wUla  health  pennitlBd,  be  ac-  mind,  be  was  alwaji  employed ;  In  dw 
tlTCljr  mpeiintaDdadi  —  and,  lartljr,  his  intervalsof  proteuional  andpublicbiui- 
judidon*  and  libtnl  excrtJcnia  to  aC'  nets,  he  nerer  l«t  sight  of  his  tbeolagi. 
coaunodata  tba  numerooa  inhslutant*  of  cal  studies  ;  be  read  and  eianiiDed  the 
th**4JoiBing  ForaN  of  Dean,  by  enlarg.  Scriptures  with  a  sound  and  discriminat- 
ing tba  cbapol  of  Blakennr,  wtuch  he  log  judgment,  and  with  a  wrpiiiing 
Mad  Ki  tee  happily  ■ctompustwd.  Nor  diligence,  considering  the  rauliiplidty 
wan  hi*  axartionicoDfiiwd  to  bis  parish  t  of  objects  which  engi^cd  his  attention, 
ha  waafOT  many  years  in  the  eommisiioa  But  amidst  tboe  constant  •loauiont 
of  the  peace,  and  dwdnnged  its  im.  be  was  not  a  recluse;  be  was  food  of  so- 
pottant  duties  with  atnlity  and  impattial  cial  intercourse  with  hia  family  and 
Juitiea;  and  b«  hi* adrioa  and  aasistanca  friands,  and  his  conversatiwi  waslifdy 
'  '  ,  Ifwelooklolb*  r«- 
lis  prirata  Me,  where  riiall  we 
r«  dutiful  mn,  —  a  more  aB«> 
'  lionata  hud>and,  — a  morealtacbed  re> 
Ocoaita  PaisI  in  (be  establishment  of  I 

"'        —  ' 'b  Asylimi  will  i 

Ha  was  twice  married ;  first,  in  ITBl. 

,  lo  Hra.  Mason,  whose  congenial  and 

WcUa  enlarged  the  siRwre  of  hi*  Mtiriiy  chterAiI  disposition  essentisSy  cunri- 

•ad  utefliliMat.     Coinillsring  bimsdf  bulsd  to  hi*  domestic  bappineaa,  which 


only  [i 

for  Iba  correct  discharge  of  this  important  I80S;  and,  secondly,  Jii  1809,  U  his 

tmst,  be  caiefiilly  inspected,  in  his  fre-  cousin  Hias  Soberta,  daughter  of  the 

quant  parochial  riatatioiu,  the  churcbs*  late  Peter  Robots,  Esq.  retnembmncer 

of  biseitetuise  district,  directing  their  of  the  city  of  London, — ■partnvrreiy 

mil  iMsiji  lepain,  and  providing,  at  ftr  way  worthy  of  him,  widi  whom  he  en- 

as  in  bun  layi  fbr  Out  prsserratian  of  joyed  soiDe  yotn  of  the  moat  perfect 

those  vanarable  bbrict  whidi  (he  mu-  reciprocal  auction :  be  unbqipily  \ott 

mflctMeandplaqrorouraDeaatarabaTe  beraftsr  a  short  iUnasa  in  18S1,  at  m 

ciecledandiaiapnKforpuUtcwarth^i  limewbMi  a  sanrepanlytieattKkbad 

Dcr  wasbalaN  attantire  to  tba  oodt^  Impaired  hi*  constiu 

nient  and  catnfatttUe  acccnuMdatiaa  allBriatad  by  her  u 

of  tbtir  respectiTaconp«^Btio[ia.  aActienate  attention 

Jha  repested  ^latHNi  m  Ptrliamenl  tba  Archdeacon  in  a  great  measnc*  re- 
ef the  momaotm*  question  of  popUl  ooreftd ;  his  &nitiie*  were  unimpaired, 
amanc^patloD  called  Um  ferth,  Iq  ootw  but  his  lii^  did  uot  renin  tlKir  former 
junction  with  U*  rercrsnd  breltnen,  W  ttiength,  and  he  was  fisabted  in  aosne 
topitaa  tbair  decided  ofnnian  of  that  ob-  dagrae  fton  takbg  his  tnual  eienise. 
nmious  measure,  nod  their  petitions  M  Hia  conslituliuu,  bowerer,  nOuially 
Oe  tegislsCun,  eoucbad  in  Mnmg  but  atnMg,  ilid  not  girc  way  till  vetylatdy. 
w^eetfiil lanpiy,  ftJly  eriaced  their  itbenanotbersimilarattadtprovedEsta). 


■  auadimeot  to  our  happj  In  the  fuU  posseieion  of  li^  bcultiei^ 
in  ebureh  and  state.  and  witbteniedyanysufibrii^hclittT- 
AiaiBawioa  Stndifbrd  was  indeed  a  ally  (Ul  asleep,  and  with  die  fluth  and 
film  and  consdentioui  minists  of  (he  resignation  of  a  Christiaa  breadied  In* 
Esteblidted  Chiucfa ;  the  *ound  religimu  last.  Hay  bis  good  deed*  go  up  for  a 
principles  wbich  be  bad  early  imbibed  memorial  beAne  diat  God  and  Sarioor, 
fiua  bis  venerable  blher,  end  wbidi  bis  in  whom  he  trusted,  and  on  whose  mer- 
BWB  critical  enquiries  in  his  maturer  det  alone  he  relied  for  acceptance  end 
yean  had  MnsigtiMMd  and  cooBnned,  «al*ation  <  —  Gnrilnnaii'i  itagaxint. 
be  Meedily  adhered  to,  bong  flntly  con-  SE  REES,  Jolm  Tbaoaa,  Esq. ;  De> 
timed  tlAt  the  Cbureh  of  Bosland  was  cember  as.  18S5.  —  Mr.  Series  was  an 
in  it*  docorinet  and  its  dhcipliKe  inily  artist  of  high  celebrity ;   was  marina 
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painter  to  bis  late  majatj,  the  id-  D.D.   Rector  of  Nuberth  and  LUm. 

minl^,    and  his  rojral  bigfanen   tbe  paUr  VtUtj,  and  Pntwodaiy  of  Clyday , 

dake  of  Ckrence.     llie  ftlber  of  Mr.  PeatonjiuiMn ;  at  Balb  ;  April  ST. 

Serres,  Dominick  CouDt  de  Serro,  was  Tiit  gcatlemaa  was  the  younger  ion 

bORi  attliebmily  iiHiiuoa,eallHl  Beau>  <^  Satia  Sjcaraom,  M.  P.  for  tbe  (own 

petTO,  situated  at  Ocbe,  about  October  tt  Cardigao,  wbicb  he  represented  in 

nSO.     Hewas  tbenepbewoTthearcb-  tlirce  tuccaailn  parliamenU  from  1T4S 

b[)hopof  Rbeiiiu,aiidTeceiTCdbbcdu-  to  1761;  and  was  bora   ia   tlie  jrtr 

cation  at  tlie  celEfaiattd  ooU^e  of  Je-  1749.     He  was  educated  at  WeUnu'n- 

auiti   at   Douay.       Foaacned    of    fine  ater  under  Dr.  Smith,  and  diiUnguisbed 

Datural  parts,  be  made  ai^ld  progress  himsdf  mudi  by  bis  earl;  attsdimcnt 

in  the  dasnce  and  beHea-lettrea,  but  to  poetry,  being  remariuble    for  tbe 

fhim  hia  dislilung  a  deiinal  life    (for  length  and  (for  a  bay]  tbe  excellence 

which  he  was  intended),  be  eloped  to  of  whM  sr«  Uiere  called  Bible  cierciaes, 

^lain,  and  bad  interest  to  gain  the  com-  shutting  bimself  up  all  Sunday  to  pro- 

mand  of  a  Spanish  resiel  of  war,  for  ducealong  gopy  <rfTer»cson  the  Hon- 

which  hia  auperior  knovrledgeofmarioe  day  morning.      From  Westminster  be 

tactics,  and  his  acqulrenienU  in  nanl  was  sent  to  the  Unicersty  of  Glasgow, 

B(&'r8,einiDeDtlydininguiihedIiiin.  H*  where  he  contracted  a  great  friendifaip 

was  lalcen  prisoner,  and  was  on  a  parole  with  the  celebnted  Mr.  Windbam,  who 

of  honour  in  Northamptonibire,  where  was  Dmch  attached  to  him,  and  to  iriioBe 

he  so  interested  the  gentlemen  and  no-  friendship  be  owed  the  linng  of  Llaoi. 

bility  by  his  polite  tnanner  and  superior  peter  at  a  subsequent  perwd,  when  Mr. 

learning,  that  intercM  was  made  in  his  Windham  wai  colleague  in  admintstia- 

bchalf,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty;  but  tion  with  Mr.   Pitt  in  the  war  of  tbe 

admiring   English    customs  and    En-  French    RcTOluticHi,  .and    wbo   would 

gliah  hospitality,  he  determined  to  settle  donbtless  have  done  more  for  him  in 

in  this  country.      Being  s  Hoe  nautical  tbe  church,  had  not  the  public  avowal 

draughtsman,   he  attained  such  eicet-  of  his  political  sentiments  at  Cambridge, 

lence  in  tbe  artofoisrine  painting  as  to  when   parties  ran   high,   thrown    diffl- 

be    distinguiabed    by    being    elected  ■  cultiei   in   die  way  ^  that  minister's 

member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  wben  friendly  intentions, 

his  Ule  nufesly  panted  him  ■  prirala  Butthis  a  to  ontidpate.    From  Gls»- 

penaon,  and  duunguisbed  him  by  other  gow  be  entered  at  Clare   Hall,  Cam- 

gradous  faTOura.     Equal  to  the  ccle.  bridge,   wbeie  he  took  tbe  degree  of 

brated  Vandereld  in  his  style  of  com-  B.D.  in  1776,  and  was  pmenlcd  to  the 

position  and  ccdouring,  the  pictnrea  of  rectory  of   Nsiberth   by  the  king  in 

Dominick  Counlde  Serres  were  sold  ITTB.       His   first  publication    was,  in 

atahigh  price;  tbeunfbrtiinate  kingof  177B,  an  octaro  lofume  of  Bermoni ; 

France  baring  ptud  for  three  moderate  which  went  to  a  second  edition.     In 

sired  pictures  pjjnted  by  that  celebnted  17Sg  be  published  in  quarto,  •'  A  Ser- 

vtiit  15001.  id>aut  the  year  17SB.  mon  for  tbe  Benefit  of  Decayed  Clergy- 

Tlie  late  Mr,  J.  T.  Serres  was  the  men  in  tlie  IKocese  of  St.  Dsrid's;" 

eldest  son  of  Count  Dominick,  and  was  and  in  1 790,  "  llie  Conseiguence  of  tbe 

tn  DO  way  inferior   in  genini  to  bis  Giaracter  of  the  Individual  and  the  In- 

fathcr.   He  has  left  only  two  daughters;  fluence  of  Education  in  forming  it," 

his  son  baring  died  ifae  month  Aer  its  a  aennon  preached  in  the  parish  chureb 

birdi  in  1 T99.      He  was  tbe  author  of  of  St.  Peter's,  Carmatthen,  on  Sunday, 

"Tbe   little    Sea.toreb,   a    Guide   for  Oct.  1(X  1790,  for  thebcnefitof  a  San- 

Coasting  Pilou,"  fol.  ISOl ;  and  bus-  day  School,  and  published  at  the  request 

band  of  the  s(H.di3ant  Princess  of  Cum-  of  the  managers  of  tbe  cbsrily. 

bcrland.  Early  in  the  year  1794,  when  he  was 

He  was  also  appmnted  first  scene-  about  to  be  presented  to  the  rectory  of 

painter  to  the  Royal  Cidmrg  llwatre ;  Llampeter  1^  the  interest  of  his  fkjend 

in  tbe  saloon  of  which  theatre  there  are  Mr.    Windham,   he   imprudently  and 

some  fine  paintings,  representing  tbe  oettainly  unnecessarily,    in   a   sermon 

triumph  of  Britannia  and  Nepttine  at  befine   the   university  of   Cambridge, 

Alfpers.    Views    of   Genoa,    Naples,  bioacbed  some  Whig  sentiments,  which 

Shakspeorc's  CliiT,  and   Dover  Roads,  at  the  present  day   might  have   been 

ail  executed  in  bis  bed  manner. — Gen-  prcadwd  with  utter  impunity  hehte  all 

llentan'i  Wagaane.  the  ministers,  being  sentiments  purely 

SYMMONS,     the    Rev,    Cbarlen,  theoretic,  and  of  the  oU  w«-  "■'■^ : 
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but  at  tb«t  tune,  pvtiM  nuuiiog  Ugh,  Chinricfc,  and  it  h«s  bem  recently  pre- 

■  bandle  wu  made  of  the  drciunfMiica  fii«d  by  thU  wdl-known  [iriuler  lo  b 
by    KnDe   deagniDg 'pctwiu,    oii*    of    ISmo.  edition  of  Shakspeare'i  worki. 
wboin,  in  parlicuUr,  lufing  begged  tot  Bom  of  an  old  funily  of  proiinciil 

■  perusal  under  tbe  Kilenin  promise  of  gentry,  which  may  be  traced  buck  for 
making  no  improper  uM  of  it,  wu  rourcenturica,BccDrdiDgto  Mr.  Fcnton, 
HroDgly  luapected  of  baring  lent  up  the  biitoriograpber  of  that  county,  and 
garbled  eitracti  to  the  lord  chancellor  in  tbe  bogpitable  house  of  an  Engliah 
and  others  ia  adminlitratioa.  Such  ei.  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  at  a  time 
tradi  certainly  were  in  their  baadi,  when  "claise*  were  more  unmiied,  and 
andllM]]'  occasioned  Mr.  Windham  con-  befote  a  apirit  of  commerce  had  blended 
udeiable  difficulty  in  baving  the  pr».  all  ranks  in  the  spirit  of  adreniure  and 
leDlation  made  out,  which,  boweter,  enterpriie,"  some  of  the  leading  traits 
at  last  his  friendly  peneieraDCe  accom-  of  his  character  maj  be  traced  lo  dial 
pliahed,  accompanied  with  this  obierr-  circumstance.  Though  never  perhaps 
ation  :  "  I  could  baio  obtained  for  hai  a  gnsler  change  taken  place  in  any 
anntber  a  deanery  witb  lem  difficulty  country  tlian  in  lliis  in  the  last  thirty  or 
than  I  have  hod  to  ^  this  Welsh  living  forty  yean,  yet  he  retained  tbe  stamp 
for  you."  Finding  froni  tbe  same  and  character  of  the  ago  when  be  was 
cause  obsloclei  thrown  in  his  way  in  bom,  and  appeared  more  to  belong  lo 
obtaining  a  further  d^ree,  be  removed  the  earlier  limes  of  tbe  latt  century 
to  Oxford,  where,  on  the  24tb  of  March,  than  to  the  present.  Charitable,  humane, 
1794,  be  was  incorporated  B.  D.  of  opca-bearted,  unsuspicious,  and  conGd- 
Jesus  College,  and  on  tbe  S6(b  pro-  ing,  he  preserved  to  an  advanced  age 
ceeded  D.  D.                                   .tbe  radnesi   of  a  youthful  character ; 

In  1797  ha  prq^uced  "  Inei,"  a  dra-  bis  defect  was,  that  he  was  to  a  fault 

matic    poem;    and    in    1800  another,  inapt  for  business,  and  neglectful  of  hia 

called  "Constantia."  In  ISOSappeared  worJdl;   Interests;    indeed,   the  whole 

bis  "  Life  of  Milton,"  preGied  to  an  frame  of  his  clioractrr  was  unfitted  for 

edition  of  Milton's    Prose   Works,  of  the  common  competition  of  life.      He 

which  be  wu  not  the  editor.     The  Life  was  n  votary  of  pleasure  in  the  insidious 

of    Milton,   bis   favourite  author,  was  shape  of  literary  leisure,  which  Euri- 

written  con  onure,  and  though  the  poli-  pides  feelingly  calls  axif^it  Ttftnr  m- 

ticol  sentimeots  may  be  displeasing  to  nv.      Naturally  timid  and  retiring,  be 

some,  yet  it  is  generally  allowed  lo  bo  neier  was  very  fond  of  general  society  ; 

a  very  intereating  piece  of  biography,  hut   his   coniersolioQ    was,  with    iboae 

and  must  be  recommended  to  all  hy  the  who  knelt  him,  eminently  agreeable  and 

"    '        "  characler,  the  oincerily   of  instructive,    being  a  remarkably   weU- 

Bnd  tlie  glow  of  sentiment  informed  man,  and  well  reed  in  history, 

e  Ihrougboul. —  theology,  and  all  the   best  writers  and 

unde  fit  ut  omnia  ^1"""-,    As  a  clergyman  of  the  chureb 

Heatquasi  deacripta  tabelU  "f  England,  be  was  sincerely  attached 
to  its  doctrine,  and  practised  its  religion 
without  any  tincture  of  moroseness  or 

be  isstied  an  octavo  volume  ostentation.     Being  naturally  of  a  deli- 

partly  Ins  own,  but  partly  cale  and  sensitive  fibre,  humanity  and 

leparted  daughter,  Caroline  charitableness    formed   leading  ftaturea 

a  young  lady  of  admiralile  of  his  chaiocter ;  he  never  could  hear 


ler  little  poems  show,  written    of  distress  or  witness  cruelty  v 

'  '  '   hildhood,  and    baving  bis  pity  excited,  or  indig 

rt  when  walk-    roused  :  bis  love  of  doing  good  * 


[ayfulneas  of  childhood,  and    baving  bis  pity  excited,  or  indignatioa 
almostatennior«wheu  walk-    roused:  bis  love  of  doing  go    ' 
playing,  and  some  at  a  time   such  a  nature,  that  though  ii 


luld  hardly  write  tbem  her-  his  own  aiUrs,  he  was  always  active 

luch  In  her  hod  nature  out.  in  those  of  otb^s,  sedulous  io  applying 

d  education.      Subsequently  for  relief  for  the  distrened  at  the  Lite- 

bis  leiautie  boun  with  writing  rary  Fund',  and,  in  many  instances,  in 

1  Translation  of  the  ^neis," 

lubliihed  in  ISIT  ;  and  only 
is  before  his  death  be  o 


}graphical   sketch   of  Shak.    giitrara,  and  a  lealous  supporter  of  that 

*    ■■■  ■  '  .    .    .1    -     .-.   ■■  iniheLiieraiy  Fund, 

sts  by  many  efficient 

,ilc 
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Other  quaHera,  obuimng  ^(oadaoi  for  be  wee  a  kind  -end  effecdoiuitg  hue- 
individuali  whidi  heve  mede  their  pro-  bend  tai  hiba,  end  a  moet  iudulgeot 
Tiaions  for  life.  muwr. 

He  waiiouniratldlT,  that  at  a  luper-  Inhuhabili,  be  wH  nnwrLable  Tor 
fidal  glance  be  *ai  ukelj  to  be,  and  the  raguUritf  of  hie  boun,  Ui  mote- 
probeblj  WM,  muundentood  bj  tbe  ment*  beiogalwajnguidedby  afaraur- 
vorld,  but  not  lo  bj  hit  iamilj,  hii  ite  ehroDometer,  and  he  innriabljr  niee 
tUtodM,  and  hii  Ddgtiboun ;  tbcjr  eaw  U  Sto  o'clock  in  the  nxming,  winter 
tbc  aoblenna,  limpIidEy,  and  inoDceoce  and  lummer.  He  bad  enjoyed  Atan 
of  hia  chuacter.  Beiog  of  en  ardent  bii  temperate  hablta  (being  ■  Redia- 
dkpoeJtion,  be  felt  itrongly,  and  ei'  bite  iriih  regard  to  wine],  a  long  coune 
prcjeed  biiiuelf  frequently  in  tenna  that  of  health,  itd  maintaiiitd  a  bale  and 
by  no  meani  cane«p<mded  wilh  tbe  real    flotid  loijt  to  a  late  period  of  life.     He 

rleoBtt  of  hie  nature.  AUuaion  ji  never  had  the  appearance,  nor  gave  him- 
made  to  tome  eipraMoni  of  aape-  lelf  Che  indulgence!  of  an  dd  man  ; 
rity  uied  by  him  in  liis  Life  of  Milton,  but  with  him,  old  age,  diieaie,  and 
But  in  truth  all  mch  feeling  waa  M>  death,  came  on  in  tbe  ibort  apace  of 
fiaviga  to  his  heart,  that  he  really  wet  two  montba.  Thia  bli^alng  of  God,  a 
UQConidoua  of  the  force  of  hie  eiprea-  long  and  UBinteimpted  courte  of  good 
liona,  and  did  not  conaider  bow  much  healtbt  operated  &lally  towaidi  bii  ami, 
they  would  weigh  witli  thoee  who  too  aa  ha  hardly  could  be  prerailed  on  to 
often  doak  real  malignly  in  the  guiae  take  medicme,  and  no  entccaliea  eould 
oT  urbanity  ;  and  the  error  reaoWei  it-  induce  him  to  change  hii  early  habit  of 
aelf  into  a  fault  of  atyle,  which  bad  riaing  at  fin  in  tbe  morning,  ao  incom- 
□othing  to  do  with  the  heert.  Ibeaame  palible  with  hia  declining  ttreagtb  and 
defence  might  be  made  for  Dr.  Sym-  medical  treatment,  till  within  one  fort- 
mmu  tbat  Lulber  made  for  hiniielf  (aa  night  prerious  to  bia  end ;  when  it  re- 
cited by  Uilton  In  hia  Apology  for  quired  all  tbe  authority  and  addraa  of 
Smcctymauua),  ■■  Hat  he  was  of  ao  hi*  "«»'*'t'  attendanta  to  make  him  take 
ardent  diapoaitioni  and  could  not  write  to  that  bed,  from  which  he  nerer  more 
a  dall  atyle."  To  illuitrale  the  truth  waa  doomed  to  riae, 
of  thia:  the  late  Ur.  Boswetl,  who  had  Toaumup.  He  wm  a  man  of  n>- 
roore  roaiOD  than  any  other  to  complain  ture  more  than  of  art  —  a  man  of  al- 
of  him,  tbe  idol  of  wboae  father,  Dr.  moat  romantic  iuC^rity,  of  almoet 
Johnaon,  and  whoae  pcraonal  friend,  culpable  diaintercstedncie,  and  of  im- 
Ur.  Malone,  be  bad  treated,  to  aay  the  practicable  uncerily ;  be  had  faults,  hot 
leaat,  *ery  unceremoniouil^  in  his  writ,  in  Iboie  &ulta,  to  uae  tbe  worda  ol  a 
logs,  alwaja  regarded  hiM  with  tbe  great  orator,  «  there  wai  no  mixture  of 
greaiMt  respect  and  aAclioo.  pride,  of  hypocrisy,  of  deceit,  of  com. 

His  politic*  rfor  every  En^liahmaQ  pleiional  de^otisni,  or  want  of  feeling 
of  the  old  acboid  hod  bis  politics)  were  for  the  diatrease*  of  mankind."  Ilie 
really  of  the  most  harmlias  and  inoffen.  Romans  would  have  inscribed  on  his 
sire  deacription,  more  belonging  to  tbe  tomb  the  really  eialted  ibough  sppa- 
period  of  bia  eariier  days  than  to  the  lently  bumble  epithet  of  "  Innoctnt." 
tiuMa  we  live  in,  mora  theoretical  than  In  the  year  ]  779,  he  married  Eliia- 
practical,  and  euctly  luch  aa  he  pro-  beth,  daughter  of  J.  Foley,  Esq.  ot 
fesaea  them,  of  tbe  scboot  of  Locke  and  Ridgway,  county  Pembroke,  and  autai 
of  Somera.  But  whatever  they  were,  of  Admiral  Sir  Utomas  FUey,  G.  C  B. 
he  always  steadily  maintained  them,  by  whom  he  had  issue  John  Sym- 
and uncerely  avowed  tbcm,  without  any  monds*^  FkniiJ*,married  tolieutenaot- 
reference  to  bis  own  interests.  But  he  colonel  Mallet  of  the  B9tb  regiment ; 
never  was,  nor  never  could  have  been,  Charles;  CaroliiM;  and  Uaria.  Only 
an  Klive  politician,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  two  eldest,  and  hia  widow,  surrira 
the  word;  that  is,  a  man  trading  in  to  lament  his  lea*. — GatUeman't  Maga'. 
opioioQS,  and  struggling  for  advance-    one. 

ment ;  hia  proper  apbere  was  in  retire-  — — ^^-^-^— ^^— — — ^ 
roent andthabosomofhisCamOytwhere  *  An  accomplished  Greek  sdiolar, 
and  well  known  to  tbe  literary  world 
"  aa  tbe  tranalator  of  At  AgameoiDOD  of 
services,  and  occasionally  fiivoured  it  .Xschylua,  a  woric  whidi  baa  been  mi-  ' 
with  poeiieal  ccKitributims  for  redtal  at  admiinl  fbr  its  fidelity  and  pir 


.glc 
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fercn  ancItT   Sir  Ralph   AbvcraailiT 

W.  and  RMT-AJminl  H.  Oanwj,  in  Fe- 

bruvy,  1 797,  on  wbicfa  ocaaoa  be  ni- 
WOLLEY,  TbomM,  Eiq.  Vite-Ail-  paiDicadcd  tbe  ddwrkadon  of  ihe  umj. 
minlof  tbcWbiWiit  BnuKill(,ADg.7.i  On  the  10th  AuguH  bllowing,  the 
■gcd  fl7.  ArethunbongoD  heipMMge  ftwn  the 
At  the  biMkJDg  out  of  lt>«  mr  with  WeW  India,  with  a  dtuined  ncutnl  In 
tfw  French  npuUic,  in  1793.  m  find  tow,  diaconrad  three  nil  to  windwarJ, 
tbtioSoaroitDnianding  the  Gtdan  (loop  one  of  whidi,  the  Gaietf,  a  Prsnch  car- 
at Jamaica.  On  the  90th  September  Tctle  of  SO  loog  eigbi-poundcn  and 
that  jtmr,  Conunodon  Ponl,  who  com-  166  nun,  had  Iba  tecaerit;  to  bear  down 
maoded  tbe  •qnadroB  on  that  (talian,  in  and  comnMnce  an  action,  which  ihe 
conjuiMtioa  with  lieutenant- Colonel  maintained  for  half  an  hour,  when, 
WUtelodie,  took  ponaaaon  ef  Jcremie,  being  nudi  cut  up  in  her  Mik  and  ri^ 
in  tbe  ialand  of  St.  Domingo,  at  the  ging,  and  unauiited  by  her  cooaona, 
intereeiJBn  of  the  Franch  rojaliMa  ;  and  ahe  Mniclc  ber  ccdourt. 
<n  the  SSd,  Cape  NicboU  Mote  firi-  On  tha  tith  JuIt,  1799,  the  late 
lowed  ita  example.  Tbe  conmiadcn  Duke  of  Kant  «mbai«ad  on  board  the 
in  hia  pufaUe  Jeapatchci  apeaka  higblr  Arelhuaa  at  PiMamouth,  and  proceeded 
of  tbe  leal  and  attention  ihown  l^  En  btr  to  Halibx.  Doringtbaremain- 
Captain  Widlej  on  thiaoecadon.  About  der  of  the  war,  ibe  waa  emptofcd  in  oo- 
tha  lame  time,  ihefiigateaoftbaaquad-  cMional  cruiaet,  and  capuired  aereial 
Ton  entered  I'lilet,  and  Bey  daa  Fla*  artbe*Deni;'ip(i*Bte«B.  lotfaeipring 
manda,  on  the  amih  aide  of  (be  iiland,  of  IBOl,  ahe  eacorled  an  Eaat  Indian 
where  they  cqitnnd  npwarda  of  9000  fleet  tnm  St.  Helena  to  Englaad  i  and 
ton*  ofihipping,  chiefly  laden  with  Wc«t  early  in  tbe  following  year  brought 
India  produoa.  Brig.-Oen.  Clinton  and  auile  fhmi  Ma- 
CqrtaiB  Wollay  obtained  poet  rank,  dein,  at  which  iilaod  Captain  Wolhiy 
DcocmbCT  10.  1793,  and  in  tite  follow,  bad  been  pretenled  with  At  thauka  of 
log  year  comeaapded  tha  Active  Mnte,  the  Britiab  ttetorj  tor  (be  protectioa  be 
in  tfic  north  lea,  and  Mibaequentiy  at  had  at  different  timea  during  the  war  af- 
Newfouodland.  Hia  Beit  appointment  forded  to  ibdrinteretfa.  Aawordwaa 
waa  to  tba  Arathum,  mounfing  44  at  tha  aame  time  lotod  to  him,  a*  a  mark 
guna,  in  which  riup  he  coUTeyed  Sir  of  the  reaped  enlHtwned  by  that  body 
Ralph  Abercromby  to  tbe  Leeward  for  hit  profenonal  cfaaractcr. 
lalanda  in  the  apring  of  1796;  and  During  the  laM  war,  Captain  WoUey 
after  the  Teduction  of  St.  Lucia,  wu  serred  aa  Hag-captain  to  the  late  AcU 
delacbed  by  Sir  Hugh  CbriMian,  with  mini  Sir  William  Young,  irbilM  that 
three  frigate*  and  two  aloops,  to  co-  officer  commanded  at  Plymouth.  He 
Operate  with  tbe  army  in  quelling  the  wag  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  Rear-Ad- 
inaurrtctiooa  whicA  then  raved  with  miral,  Aug.  1.  lBll,andtolhatorVjc». 
great  rimleoce  in  tbe  ialanda  of  St.  Admiral,  Aug.  tS.  1B19,  bat  had  oerer 
VlDcent  and  Grenada.     Hm  iwurgeiMa  boiMed  1^  fl^. 

were   cbiedy  Cbarfta,  and    people  of  He  wa*  manted,  Aug.  7.  1804,  at 

ctdouri  and  after  an  ointinale  reaiit-  St.  George,  Hanorer- Square,  to  Hiaa 

anoe,  Ibq'  laid  down  their   arms,  and  Fiancklyn,DfIdnBdDwnCre*e«nt,Bath, 

aurroHleTed  by  c^riEulatiDn.  by  whom  be  bai  left  two  aona  and  two 

We  nnt  find  Ihe  dw«saed  employed  daughlcn.      He  lately  resided  at  Olf- 

at  the  conqueit  of  Trinidad,  and  de.  Ion. — MarAaieiBot/alNtaialBitfriiflig, 

MniClioo  of  a  Spaniih  aquadron,  by  the  and  GnUtnMn'i  MagaajK. 
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